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EDITORS’ PREFACE, 





TuErE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular or 
homiletical character. Zhe Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, The 
Speaker's Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 
The Expositor’s Bible, and other similar series, have their 
special place and importance. But they do not enter into 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such 
series of Commentaries as the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum A. T.; De Wette’s Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum N. T.; Meyer's Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar; Keil and Delitzsch’s Biblischer Commentar iiber das 
A.T.; Lange’s Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s 
Handkommentar sum A. T.; Holtzmann’s Handkommentar 
zum I. T. Several of these have been translated, edited, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public; others are in process of translation. But 
no corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been produced. The way has been prepared 
by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, Kalisch, 
Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 
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Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Brices, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALrreD PLummer, D.D., for the New Testament, 
in Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
the: original texts of the Bible, and upon critical tetheds of 
interpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
vlergymen, and will be written in a compaet style, Each 
book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the feswlts 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. The details of criticisne will appéar 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Eaceh 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrasé, 
vF summary of contents. Technical details of textual atid 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinet from 
matter of a more general character; and in the Old Testa+ 
ment the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far a 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices of the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archzological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiletical, 
Exegesis. The Volumes will constitute a uniform seriés, 
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Tue following eminent Scholars are engaged upon the 
Volumes named below: 


Genesis 


Exodus 
Leviticus 
Numbers 
Deuteronomy 


Joshua 


Judges 


Samuel 
Kings 
Chronicles 
Ezra and 


Nehemiah 


Psalms 


Proverbs 


Job 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Rev. Joun Skinner, D.D., Professor of Old 
Testament aage and Literature, College or 
Presbyterian Church of England, Cambridge. 
England. 


The Rev. A, R, 5, Kennepy, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, University of Edinburgh. 

J. F. Stenninc, M. A., Fellow of Wadham Coi- 
lege, Oxford, 


G. BucHANAN Gray, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, . 
[Vow Ready, * 


Mansfield College, Oxford. 


The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. [Vow Ready. 

The Rev, GEoRGE Apam Situ, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew, Free Church College, 
Glasgow, 

The Rev. GrorcE Moorg, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, [Now Ready, 

The Rev. H. P. Smitu, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
History, Amherst College, Mass, [Mow Ready. 

The Rev. Francis Brown, D.D., D.Litt., LL.D., 


Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


The Rev. Epwarp L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. - 
The Rev. L. W. BATTEN, Ph.D., D.D., Rector of 
St. Marks Church, New York City, sometime 
Professor of Hebrew, P. E. Divinity School, 

Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Cuas. A. Briecs, D.D., D.Litt., Pro- 
fessor of Theological Encyclopzedia and Symbol 
ics, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

[Vol. I Now Ready. Vol, II in Press, 


The Rev. C. H. Toy, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 

Hebrew, Harvard University, Cambridge; Mass. 

[Now Ready, 

The Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., D.Litt., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. 


She Jnfernationaf Critica? Commentary. 


Isaiah Chaps. I-XXXIX. The Rev. G. BUCHANAN 
Gray, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Mansfield 
College, Oxford. ait 


Isaiah Chaps. XL-LXVI. The Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., 


D.Litt., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. 
Jeremiah The Rev. A. F. Kirxpatricx, D.D.,. Master of 


Selwyn College, Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
Cambridge, England. 


‘Ezekiel By the Rev. G. A. Cooks, M.A., Fellow Mag- 
dalen College, andthe Rev. CHARLEs F, BURNEY, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer in Hebrew, St. Johns 

College, Oxford. 


Daniel The Rev. Joun P. Peters, Ph.D., D.D., some- 
time Professor of Hebrew, P. E. Divinity School, 
Philadelphia, now Rector of St. Michael’s Church, 


New York City. 
Amos and Hosea W. R. Harper, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the 
University of Chicago, Illinois, [Now Ready. 


Micah to Haggai Prof. Joun P. SmitH, University of Chicago ; 
Prof, CHARLES P. FaGNANI, D.D., Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York ; W. Haves Warp, 
D.D., LL.D., Editor of The Independent, New 
York; Prof. Juttus A. Bever, Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York, and Prof. H G. 
MITCHELL, D.D., Boston University. 


Zechariah to Jonah Prof. H. G. MITCHELL, D.D.; Prof. JoHN P. SMITH 
and Prof. J. A. BEVER. 


Esther The Rev. L. B. Paton, Ph.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Ecclesiastes Prof. Grorcr A. Barton, Ph.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 
Ruth, Rev. Cuarves A. Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., Profes- 
Song of Songs sor of Theological Encyclopedia an Se 
and Lamentations Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. _ 


St. Matthew . The Rev. WILLouGHBY C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford, pion 

St. Mark The late Rev. E. P. Goutp, D.D., sometime Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Literature, P. E. Divinity 
School, Philadelphia. [Now Ready. 

St. Luke The Rev. ALFRED PLumMER, D.D., Sometime 


Master of University College, Durham. 
[Vow Ready. 


She Internationar Critica? Commentary. 


St. John 


Harmony of the 
Gospels 


Acts 


Romans 


Corinthians 


Galatians 


Ephesians and 
Colossians 


Philippians and 
Philemon 


Thessalonians 


The Pastoral 
Epistles 


Hebrews 


St. James 


Peter and Jude 


The Epistles of 
St. John 


‘Revelation 


The Very Rev. Joun Henry BERNARD, D.D., 
Dean of St. Patrick’s and Lecturer in Divinity, 
University of Dublin. 


The Rev. WILLIAM SanpAy, D.D., LL.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and the 
Rev. WILLouGHBY C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


The Rev. C. H. Turner, D.D., Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and the Rev. H. N. BATE, 
M.A., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
London, 


The Rev. WiLL1AM Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and the Rev. A. C. 
Heapiay, M.A., D.D., Principal of Kings Col- 
lege, London. [Vow Ready. 


The Right Rev. ARCH. ROBERTSON, D.D., LL.D., 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, and the Rev. RICHARD J. 
KNOWLING, D.D., Professor of Divinity, Uni- 
versity of Durham. 


The Rev. Ernrst D. Burton, D.D., Professor of 
New Testament Literature, University of Chicago. 


The Rev. T. K. Assott, B.D., D.Litt., sometime 
Professor of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, 
Dublin, now Librarian of thesame. [Vow Ready. 


The Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Professor 
of Biblical Literature, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. [Vow Ready. 


The Rev. James E. Frame, M.A., Professor of 
Biblical Theology, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 


The Rev. WaLTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College and Professor of Exegesis, Oxford. 


The Rev. A. Narrnz, M.A., Professor of Hebrew 
in Kings College, London. 


The Rev. JAmzs H. Ropss, D.D., Bussey Professor 
of New Testament Criticism in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


The Rev. CHarRLEs Bice, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. [Wow Ready. 


The Rev. E. A. Brooke, A.M., Fellow of Kings 
College, Cambridge. 


The Rev. Rospert H. Cuarves, M.A., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Greek in the University of 
Dublin. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 





WE are indebted to the keen sight and disinterested care 
of friends for many small corrections. We desire to thank 
especially Professor Lock, Mr. C. H. Turner, the Revs. F. 
E. Brightman, and R. B. Rackham. We have also, where 
necessary, inserted references to the edition of 4 Ezra, by 
the late Mr. Bensly, published in Texts and Studies, iii. 2. 
No more extensive recasting of the Commentary has been 
attempted. 

W. S. 
A. C. H. 
OxForD, Lent, 1896. 
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PREFACE 





THE commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans 
which already exist in English, unlike those on some other 
Books of the New Testament, are so good and so varied 
that to add to their number may well seem superfluous. 
Fortunately for the present editors the responsibility for 
attempting this does not rest with them. In a series of 
commentaries on the New Testament it was impossible 
that the Epistle to the Romans should not be included 
and should not hold a prominent place. There are few 
books which it is more difficult to exhaust and few in 
‘regard to which there is more to be gained from renewed 
interpretation by different minds working under different 
conditions. If it is a historical fact that the spiritual 
revivals of Christendom have been usually associated with 
closer study of the Bible, this would be true in an eminent 
degree of the Epistle to the Romans. The editors are 
under no illusion as to the value of their own special con- 
tribution, and they will be well content that it should find 
its proper level and be assimilated or left behind as it 
deserves. 

‘Perhaps the nearest approach to anything at all dis- 
tinctive in the present edition would be (1) the distribution 
of the subject-matter of the commentary, (2) the’ attempt 
to furnish an interpretation of the 2 which lay 3 
described as historical. 

Some experience in teaching has shown that if a difficult 
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Epistle like the Romans is really to be understood and 
grasped at once as a whole and in its parts, the argument 
should be presented in several different ways and on several 
different scales at the same time. And it is an advantage 
when the matter of a commentary can be so broken up that 
by means of headlines, headings to sections, summaries, 
paraphrases, and large and small print notes, the reader 
may not either lose the main thread of the argument in the 
crowd of details, or slur over details in seeking to obtain 
a general idea. While we are upon this subject, we may 
explain that the principle which has guided the choice of 
large and small print for the notes and longer discussions 
is not exactly that of greater or less importance, but rather 
that of greater or less directness of bearing upon the 
exegesis of the text. This principle may not be carried 
out with perfect uniformity: it was an experiment the 
effect of which could not always be judged until the 
commentary was in print; but when once the type was 
set the possibility of improvement was hardly worth the 
trouble and expense of resetting. 
The other main object at which we have aimed is that 
of making our exposition of the Epistle historical, that is 
of assigning to it its true position in place and timeon 
the one hand in relation to contemporary Jewish thought, 
and on the other hand in relation to the growing body of 
Christian teaching. We have endeavoured always to bear 
in mind not only the Jewish education and training of the 
writer, which must clearly have given him the framework 
of thought and language in which his ideas are cast, but 
also the position of the Epistle in Christian literature. It 
was written when a large part of the phraseology of the 
newly created body was still fluid, when a number of words 
had: not yet come to’ have a fixed meaning, when their 
origin and associations—to us obscure—were still fresh 
and vivid. The problem which a commentator ought to 
propose to himself in the first instanee is not what answer 
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does the Epistle give to questions which are occupying 
men’s minds now, or which have occupied them in any 
past period of Church history, but what were the questions 
of the time at which the Epistle was written and what 
meaning did his words and thoughts convey to the writer 
himself. 

It is in the pursuit of this original meaning that we have 
drawn illustrations somewhat freely from Jewish writings, 
both from the Apocryphal literature which is mainly the 
product of the period between 100 B.C. and 100 A.D., and 
(although less fully) from later Jewish literature. In the 
former direction we have been much assisted by the 
attention which has been bestowed in recent years on 
these writings, particularly by the excellent editions of the 
Psalms of Solomon and of the Book of Enoch. It is by 
a continuous and careful study of such works. that any 
advance in the exegesis of the New Testament will be 
possible. For the later Jewish literature and the teaching 
of the Rabbis we have found ourselves in a position of 
greater difficulty. A first-hand acquaintance with this 
literature we do not possess, nor would it be easy for most 
stuclents of the New Testament to acquire it. Moreover 
complete agreement among the specialists on the subject 
does not as yet exist, and a perfectly trustworthy standard 
of criticism seems to be wanting. We cannot therefore feel 
altogether confident of our ground. At the same time we 
have used such material as was at our disposal, and cer- 
tainly to ourselves it has been of great assistance, partly as 
suggesting the common origin of systems of thought which 
have developed very differently, partly by the striking 
contrasts which it has afforded to Christian teaching. 

Our object is historical and not dogmatic. Dogmatics 
are indeed excluded by the plan of this series of commen- 
taries, but they are excluded also by the conception which 
we have formed for ourselves of our duty as commentators, 
We have sought before all things to understand St. Paul, 
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and to understand him not only in relation to his sur- 
roundings but also to those permanent facts of human 
nature on which his system is based. It is possible that 
in so far as we may succeed in doing this, data may be 
supplied which at other times and in other hands may be 
utilized for purposes of dogmatics ; but the final adjust- 
ments of Christian doctrine have not been in our thoughts. 

To this general aim all other features of the commentary 
are subordinate. It is no part of our design to be in the 
least degree exhaustive. If we touch upon the history of 
exegesis it is less for the sake of that history in itself than 
as helping to throw into clearer relief that interpretation 
which we believe to be the right one. And in like manner 
we have not made use of the Epistle as a means for 
illustrating New Testament grammar or New Testament 
diction, but we deal with questions of grammar and diction 
just so far as they contribute to the exegesis of the text 
before us. No doubt there will be omissions which are not 
to be excused in this way. The literature on the Epistle 
to the Romans is so vast that we cannot pretend to have 
really mastered it. We have tried*to take account of 
monographs and commentaries of the most recent date, 
but here again when we have reached what seemed to us 
a satisfactory explanation we have held our hand. In 
regard to one book in particular, Dr. Bruce’s St. Paul’s 
Conception of Christianity, which came out as our own 
work was far advanced, we thought it best to be quite 
independent. On the other hand we have been glad to 
have access to the sheets relating to Romans in Dr. Hort’s 
forthcoming Jutroductions to Romans and Ephesians, which, 
through the kindness of the editors, have been in our 
possession since December last. 

The Commentary and the Introduction have been about 
equally divided between the two editors; but they have 
each been carefully over the work of the other, and they 
desire to accept a joint responsibility for the whole. The 
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editors themselves are conscious of having gained much 
by this co-operation, and they hope that this gain may be 
set off against a certain amount of unevenness which was 
inevitable. 

It only remains for them to express their obligations and 
thanks to those many friends who have helped them 
directly or indirectly in various parts of the work, and 
more especially to Dr. Plummer and the Rev. F. E. 
Brightman of the Pusey House. Dr. Plummer, as editor 
of the series, has read through the whole of the Com- 
mentary more than once, and to his courteous and careful 
criticism they owe much. To Mr. Brightman they are 
indebted for spending upon the proof-sheets of one half of 
_ the Commentary greater care and attention than many men 
have the patience to bestow on work of their own. 

The reader is requested to note the table of abbreviations 
on p. cx ff, and the explanation there given as to the 
Greek text made use of in the Commentary. Some addi- 
tional references are given in the Index (p. 444 ff). 


W. SANDAY. 
A. C. HEADLAM. 
OxrorD, Whitsuntide, 1895. 
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INTRODUCTION 


He 


§ 1. ROME IN A.D. 58. 


Ir was during the winter 57-58, or early in the spring of the 
year 58, according to almost all calculations, that St. Paul wrote 
his Epistle to the Romans, and that we thus obtain the first trust- 
worthy information about the Roman Church. Even if there be 
some slight error in the calculations, it is in any case impossible 
that this date can be far wrong, and the Epistle must certainly 
have been written during the early years of Nero’s reign. It would 
be unwise to attempt a full account either of the city or the empire 
at this date, but for the illustration of the Epistle and for the 
comprehension of St. Paul’s own mind, a brief reference to a few 
leading features in the history of each is necessary *. 

For certainly St. Paul was influenced by the name of Rome. In 
Rome, great as it is, and to Romans, he wishes to preach the 
Gospel: he prays for a prosperous journey that by the will of God 
he may come unto them: he longs to see them: the universality 
of the Gospel makes him desire to preach it in the universal city os 
And the impression which we gain from the Epistle to the 
Romans is supported by our other sources of information. The 
desire to visit Rome dominates the close of the Acts of the 
Apostles: ‘After I have been there, I must also see Rome.’ ‘As 
thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome*.” The imagery of citizenship has impressed itself 
upon his language*. And this was the result both of his experience 
and of his birth. Wherever Christianity had been preached the 
Roman authorities had appeared as the power which restrained 


1 The main authorities used for this section are Furneaux, The Annals of 
Tacitus, vol. ii, and Schiller, Geschichte des Rimischen Kaisserretichs umtet 
der Regierung des Nero. 

3 Rom. i. 8-15. 

® Acts xix. 21; xxiii. 11. 

« Phil. i. 27; iii. 20; Eph. ii. 19; Acts xxiii. #. 
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the forces of evil opposed to it'. The worst persecution of the 
Christians had been while Judaea was under the rule of a native 
prince. Everywhere the Jews had stirred up persecutions, and 
the imperial officials had interfered and protected the Apostle. 
And so both in this Epistle and throughout his life St. Paul 
emphasizes the duty of obedience to the civil government, and the 
necessity of fulfilling our obligations to it. But also St. Paul was 
himself a Roman citizen. This privilege, not then so common as 
it became later, would naturally broaden the view and impress the 
imagination of a provincial; and it is significant that the first clear 
conception of the universal character inherent in Christianity, the 
first bold step to carry it out, and the capacity to realize the import- 
ance of the Roman Church should come from an Apostle who was 
not a Galilaean peasant but a citizen of a universal empire. ‘We 
cannot fail to be struck with the strong hold that Roman ideas had 
‘on the mind of St. Paul,’ writes Mr. Ramsay, ‘ we feel compelled 
to suppose that St. Paul had conceived the great idea of Christianity 
as the religion of the Roman world; and that he thought of the 
various districts and countries in which he had preached as parts of 
the grand unity. He had the mind of an organizer; and to him 
the Christians of his earliest travels were not men of Iconium and 
of Antioch—they were a part of the Roman world. and were 
addressed by him as such 2,’ 

It was during the early years of Nero’s reign that St. Paul first 
came into contact with the Roman Church. And the period is 
significant. It was what later times called the Quznquennium of 
Nero, and remembered as the happiest period of the Empire since 
the death of Augustus*. Nor was the judgement unfounded. It is 


‘2 Thess. ii. 7 5 xaréyov, 6 7d xaréyov. It is well known that the 
commonest interpretation of these words among the Fathers was the Roman 
Empire (see the Catena of passages in Alford, iii. p. 56 ff.), and this accords 
most suitably with the time when the Epistle was written (c. 53 A.D.). The 
only argument of any value for a later date and the unauthentic character of 
the whole Epistle or of the eschatological sections (ii. 1-12) is the attempt to 
explain this passage of the return of Nero, but such an interpretation is quite 
unnecessary, and does not particularly suit the words. St. Paul’s experience 
had taught him that there were lying restrained and checked great forces of 
evil which might at any time burst out, and this he calls the “mystery of 
iniquity,’ and describes in the language of the O.T. prophets. But everywhere 
the power of the civil government, as embodied in the Roman Empire (70 
#aréxov) and visibly personified in the Emperor (6 xaréywv), restrained these 
forces. Such an interpretation, either of the eschatological passages of the 
Epistle or of the Apocalypse, does not destroy their deeper spiritual meaning ; 
for the writers of the New Testament, as the prophets of the Old, reveal to us 
and generalize the spiritual forces of good and evil which underlie the surface 
of society. 

* Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 147, 148; cf. also pp. 60, 
70, 158n. See also Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, pp. 202-205. 

* Aur. Victor, Caes. 5, Epit. 12, Unde quidam prodidere, Traianum solitum 
dicere, procul distare cunctos principes a Neronis quinguennio. The expression 
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probable that even the worst excesses of Nero, like the worst cruelty 
of Tiberius, did little harm to the mass of the people even in Rome; 
and many even of the faults of the Emperors assisted in working 
out the new ideas which the Empire was creating. But at present 
we have not to do with faults. Members of court circles might 
have unpleasant and exaggerated stories to tell about the death of 
Britannicus; tales might have been circulated of hardly pardon- 
able excesses committed by the Emperor and a noisy band of 
companions wandering at night in the streets; the more respect- 
able of the Roman aristocracy would consider an illicit union 
with a freedwoman and a taste for music, literature, and the drama, 
signs of degradation, but neither in Rome nor in the provinces 
would the populace be offended; more far-seeing observers might 
be able to detect worse signs, but if any ordinary citizen, or 
if any one acquainted with the provinces had been questioned, he 
would certainly have answered that the government of the Empire 
was good. This was due mainly to the gradual development of 
the ideas on which the Empire had been founded. The structure 
which had been sketched by the genius of Caesar, and built up 
by the art of Augustus, if allowed to develop freely, guaranteed 
naturally certain conditions of progress and good fortune. It was 
due also to the wise administration of Seneca and of Burrus. It 
was due apparently also to flashes of genius and love of popularity 
on the part of the Emperor himself. 

The provinces were well governed. Judaea was at this time 
preparing for insurrection under the rule of Felix, but he was 
a legacy from the reign of Claudius. The difficulties in Armenia 
were met at once and vigorously by the appointment of Corbulo; 
the rebellion in Britain was wisely dealt with; even at the end of 
Nero’s reign the appointment of Vespasian to Judaea, as soon as 
the serious character of the revolt was known, shows that the 
Emperor still had the wisdom to select and the courage to appoint 
able men. During the early years a long list is given of trials 
for repefundae; and the number of convictions, while it shows that 
provincial government was not free from corruption, proves that 
it was becoming more and more possible to obtain justice. It 
was the corruption of the last reign that was condemned by 
the justice of the present. In the year 56, Vipsanius Laenas, 
governor of Sardinia, was condemned for extortion; in 57, 
Capito, the ‘Cilician pirate,’ was struck down by the senate 
‘with a righteous thunderbolt.’ Amongst the accusations against 


uinguennium may have been suggested by the certamen quinguennale which 
.. founded in Rome, as Dio tells us, imép tis sarnpias THs Te SiapovAs Tot 
Kparous avtov, Dio, Zpzt. lxi. 21; Tac. Aun. xiv. 20; Suet. Vero 12; cf. the 
soins described, Eckhel, vi. 264; Cohen, i. p. 2823, 47-65. CER. QUINQ. 
ROM. CO. 
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Suillius in 58 was the misgovernment of Asia. And not only were 
the favourites of Claudius condemned, better men were appointed 
in their place. It is recorded that freedmen were never made 
procurators of imperial provinces. And the Emperor was able in 
many cases, in that of Lyons, of Cyrene, and probably of Ephesus, 
to assist and pacify the provincials by acts of generosity and 
benevolence’. 

We may easily, perhaps, lay too much stress on some of the 
measures attributed to Nero; but many of them show, if not the 
policy of his reign, at any rate the tendency of the Empire. The 
police regulations of the city were strict and well executed®. An 
attack was made on the exactions of publicans, and on the excessive 
power of freedmen. Law was growing in exactness owing to the 
influence of Jurists, and was justly administered except where the 
Emperor’s personal wishes intervened*. Once the Emperor—was it 
a mere freak or was it an act of far-seeing political insight ?— 
proposed a measure of free trade for the whole Empire. Governors 
of provinces were forbidden to obtain condonation for exactions by 
the exhibition of games. The proclamation of freedom to Greece 
may have been an act of dramatic folly, but the extension of Latin 
rights meant that the provincials were being gradually put more 
and more on a level with Roman citizens. And the provinces 
flourished for the most part under this rule. It seemed almost as if 
the future career of a Roman noble might depend upon the goodwill 
of his provincial subjects*. And wherever trade could flourish there 
‘wealth accumulated. Laodicea was so rich that the inhabitants 
could rebuild the city without aid from Rome, and Lyons could 
contribute 4,000,000 sesterces at the time of the great fire®. 

When, then, St. Paul speaks of the ‘powers that be’ as being 
‘ordained by God’; when he says that the ruler is a minister of 
God for good; when he is giving directions to pay ‘tribute’ and 
‘custom’; he is thinking of a great and beneficent power which 
has made travel for him possible, which had often interfered to 
protect him against an angry mob of his own countrymen, under 
which he had seen the towns through which he passed enjoying 
peace, prosperity and civilization. 


1 For the provincial administration of Nero see Furneaux, of. czt. pp. 56, 57 ; 
W.T. Armold, The Roman System of Provincial Administration, pp. 135,137 ; 
Tac. Ann. xiii. 30, 31, 33, 50, 51, 53-57. 

2 Suetonius, Vero 16. Schiller, p. 420. 

> Schiller, pp. 381, 382: ‘In dem Mechanismus des gerichtlichen Ver- 
fahrens, im Privatrecht, in der Ausbildung und Forderung der Rechtswissen- 
schaft, selbst auf dem Gebiete der Appellation konnen gegriindete Vorwiirfe 
kaum erhoben werden. Die kaiserliche Regierung liess die Verhaltnisse hiex 
ruhig den Gang gehen, welchea ihnen friihere Regierungen angewiesen hatten.” 

* Tac. Amn. xv. 20, 21. 

5 Amold, p. 137. 
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My salvation shall be for ever, and My righteousness shall not be 
abolished.’ 

In all these passages the righteousness of God is conceived as 
‘going forth,’ as projected from the Divine essence and realizing 
itself among men. In Is. liv. 17 it is expressly said, ‘Their 
righteousness [which] is of Me’; and in Is. xlv. 25 the process is 
described as one of justification (‘in the Lord shall all the seed of 
Israel be justified’: see above). In_close attendance on the 
righteousness of God is His salvation; where the one is the other 

“immediately follows. 

These passages seem to have made a deep impression upon 
St. Paul. To him too it seems a necessity that the righteousness 
of God should be not only inherent but energizing, that it should 
impress and diffuse itself as an active force in the world. 

According to St. Paul the _manifestation-of-the-Divine-righteous- 
ness takes a number of different forms. Four of_these--may.be 
‘specified. (i) It is seen in the fidelity with which.God_fulfils His 

promises (Rom. iii. 3, 4). (2) It is seen in the punishment 
out upon sin, especially the great final punish- 
ment, the jpépa dpyijs Kat dmoxadtyews Sixatoxpicias tov Ccod (Rom. 
it 5): y. Wrath is only the reaction of the Divine righteousness 
when it comes into collision with sin. (3) There is one signal mani- _ 
festation of righteousness, the _natureof which it is difficult for us\ 
wholly to-grasp, in the Death of Christ. We are going further \ 
than we have warrant for if we set the Love of God in opposition | 
to His Justice; but we have the express warrant of Rom. iii. 25,26 | 
for regarding the Death on Calvary as a culminating exhibition of / 
the Divine righteousness, an exhibition which in some mysterious 
way explains and justifies the apparent slumbering of Divine re- 
sentment against sin. The inadequate punishment hitherto in- 
flicted upon sin, the long reprieve which had been allowed man- 
kind to induce them to repent, all looked forward as it were to that 
culminating event. Without it they could not have been; but the 
shadow of it was cast before, and the prospect of it made them 
possible. (4) There is a further link of connexion between what is. 
said as to the Death of Christ on Calvary and the leading pro- 
“position laid down in these verses (i. 16, 17) as to a righteousness 
of God apprehended by faith, The Death of Christ is of the 
nature of a sacrifice (év r@ airod atpat:) and acts aS..an-idaernpioy~ 
_(iii, 25. q. v.) by virtue of which the Righteousness of God which 
reaches its culminating expression in it becomes capable of wide 
diffusion amongst men. This is the great ‘going forth’ of the 
Divine Righteousness, and it embraces in its scope all believers. 
The essence of it, however, is—at least at first, whatever it may be 
ultimately—that it consists not in making men actually righteous 
but in ‘justifying ’ or treating them as if they were righteous. 
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will illustrate how large that element was. Men and women of every 
race lived together in the great Roman slave world, or when they 
had received the gift of freedom remained attached as clients and 
friends to the great houses, often united by ties of the closest 
intimacy with their masters and proving the means by which 
every form of strange superstition could penetrate into the highest 
circles of society ?. 

And foreign superstition was beginning to spread. The earliest 
monuments of the worship of Mithras date from the time of Tiberius. 
Lucan in his Pharsalia celebrates the worship of Isis in Rome; 
Nero himself reverenced the Syrian Goddess, who was called by many 
names, but is known to us best as Astarte; Judaism came near to the 
throne with Poppaea Sabina, whose influence over Nero is first traced 
in this year58; while the story of Pomponia Graecina who, in the 
year 57, was entrusted to her husband for trial on the charge of 
‘foreign superstition’ and whose long old age was clouded with 
continuous sadness, has been taken as an instance of Christianity. 
There are not inconsiderable grounds for this view; but in any 
case the accusation against her is an illustration that there was 
a path by which a new and foreign religion like Christianity could 
make its way into the heart of the Roman aristocracy *. 


§ 2. THE JEWS IN ROME*, 


There are indications enough that when he looked towards 
Rome St. Paul thought of it as the seat and centre of the Empire. 
But he had at the same time a smaller and a narrower object. 
His chief interest lay in those little scattered groups of Christians 
of whom he had heard through Aquila and Prisca, and probably 


1 We have collected the following names from the contents of one colum- 
barium (C. Z. Z. vi. 2, p. 941). It dates from a period rather earlier than this. 
It must be remembered that the proportion of foreigners would really be larger 
than appears, for many of them would take a Romanname. Amaranthus 5180, 
Chrysantus 5183, Serapio (62s) 5187, Pylaemenianus 5188, Creticus 5197, 
Asclepiades 5201, Melicus 5217, Antigonus 5227, Cypare 5229, Lezbius 5221, 
Amaryllis 5258, Perseus 5279, Apamea 5287 a, Ephesia 5299, Alexandrianus 
5316, Phyllidianus 5331, Mithres 5344, Diadumenus 5355, Philumenus 5401, 
Philogenes 5410, Graniae Nicopolinis 5419, Corinthus 5439, Antiochis 5437, 
Athenais 5478, Eucharistus 5477, Melitene 5490, Samothrace, Mystius 5527, 
Lesbus 5529. The following, contained among the above, seems to have 
a special interest : “Hévicos Evodod mpeoBeutijs Savayopeirav trav Kata Bwonopor, 
and “Agroupyos Biopacou vids épunveds Sapydrov Bwatopavds 5207. 

9 Tac. Ann. xiii. 32; Lightfoot, Clement, i. 30. 

® Since this section was written the author has had access to Berliner, 
Geschichte ad, Juden in Rom (Frankfurt a. M. 1893), which has enabled him to 
correct some current misconceptions. The facts are also excellently put together 
by Schiirer, Veutest. Zecigesch. ii. 505 ff. 
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through others whom he met on his travels. And the thought of the 
Christian Church would at once connect itself with that larger 
community of which it must have been in some sense or other an 
offshoot, the Jewish settlement in the imperial city. 

(1) History. The first relations of the Jews with Rome go back 
to the time of the Maccabaean princes, when the struggling patriots 
of Judaea had some interests in common with the great Republic 
and could treat with it on independent terms. Embassies were 
sent under Judas ' (who died in 160 B.c.) and Jonathan ® (who died 
in 443), and at last a formal alliance was concluded by Simon 
Maccabaeus in 140, 139%. It was characteristic that on this last 
occasion the members of the embassy attempted a religious 
propaganda and were in consequence sent home by the praetor 
Hispalus *. 

This was only preliminary ‘ontact. The first considerable 
settlement of the Jews in Rome dates from the taking of Jerusalem 
by Pompey in s.c. 63°. A number of the prisoners were sold as 
slaves; but their obstinate adherence to their national customs 
proved troublesome to their masters and most of them were soon 
manumitted. These released slaves were numerous and impor- 
tant enough to found a synagogue of their own *, to which they 
might resort when they went on pilgrimage, at Jerusalem. The 
policy of the early emperors favoured the Jews. They passionately 
bewailed the death of Julius, going by night as well as by day to 
his funeral pyre’; and under Augustus they were allowed to form 
a regular colony on the further side of the Tiber®, roughly speak- 
ing opposite the site of the modern ‘Ghetto.’ The Jews’ 
quarter was removed to the left bank of the river in 1556, and 
has been finally done away with since the Italian occupation. 


1 1 Mace. viii. 17-32. * 1 Macc. xii, 1-4, 16. 

* 1 Mace. xiv. 24; xv. 15-24. 

* This statement is made on the authority of Valerius Maximus I. iii. 2 
(Excerpt. Parid.): /udaeos gui Sabazt Jowis cultu Romanos inficere mores 
conaté sunt, repetere domos suas coegit. Doubt is thrown upon it by Berliner 
(p. 4), but without sufficient reason. Val. Max. wrote under Tiberius, and made 
use of good sources. At the same time, what he says about Jupiter Sabazius 
is very probably based on a misunderstanding; nor need we suppose that the 
action of some members of the embassy affected the relations of the two peoples. 

5 This too is questioned by Berliner (p. 5 ff.), who points out that Philo, Zeg. 
ad Caium 23, from which the statement is taken, makes no mention of Pompey. 
But it is difficult to see what other occasion could answer to the description, as 
this does very well. Berliner however is more probably right in supposing 
that there must have been other and older settlers in Rome to account for the 
language of Cicero so early as B.C. 59 (see below). These settlers may have 
come for purposes of trade. 

* It was called after them the ‘synagogue of the Libertini’ (Acts vi. 10). 

™ Sneton. Caesar 84. 

* This was the quarter usually assigned to prisoners of war (Beschretbung d, 
Stadt Rom, III. iii. 578). 

ba 
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Here the Jews soon took root and rapidly increased in numbers. 
It was still under the Republic (B.c. 59) that Cicero in his defence 
of Flaccus pretended to drop his voice for fear of them’. And 
when a deputation came from Judaea to complain of the mis- 
tule of Archelaus, no less than 8000 Roman Jews attached them- 
selves to it, Though the main settlement was beyond the Tiber 
it must soon have overflowed into other parts of Rome. The 
Jews had a synagogue in connexion with the crowded Subura® 
and another probably in the Campus Martius. There were syna- 
gogues of Aiyovornowo and ’Aypurmjovs (i.e. either of the house- 
hold or under the patronage of Augustus ¢ and his minister Agrippa), 
the position of which is uncertain but which in any case bespeak 
the importance of the community. Traces of Jewish cemeteries 
have been found in several out-lying regions, one near the Porta 
Portuensis, two near the Via Appia and the catacomb of S. Callisto, 
and one at Portus, the harbour at the mouth of the Tiber ®. 

Till some way on in the reign of Tiberius the Jewish colony 
flourished without interruption. But in a.p. 19 two scandalous 
cases occurring about the same time, one connected with the priests 
of Isis, and the other with a Roman lady who having become 
a proselyte to Judaism was swindled of money under pretence 
of sending it to Jerusalem, led to the adoption of repressive 
measures at once against the Jews and the Egyptians. Four 
thousand were banished to Sardinia, nominally to be employed in 
putting down banditti, but the historian scornfully hints that if they 
fell victims to the climate no one would have cared §. 

The end of the reign of Caligula was another anxious and 
critical time for the Jews. Philo has given us a graphic picture of 
the reception of a deputation which came with himself at its head 
to beg for protection from the riotous mob of Alexandria. The 
half-crazy emperor dragged the deputation after him from one point 
to another of his gardens only to jeer at them and refuse any further 


' The Jews were interested in this trial as Flaccus had laid hands on the 
money collected for the Temple at Jerusalem. Cicero’s speech makes it clear 
that the Jews of Rome were a formidable body to offend. 3 

3 Joseph. Amt. XVII. xi. 1; B. 7. II. vi. 1. 

* There is mention of an dpxov  :Bovpnotov, C. I. G. 6447 (Schiirer, 
Gemeindeverfassung a. Juden in Rom, pp. 16, 353; Berliner, p. 94). As 
synagogues were not allowed within the pomoerium (ibid. p. 16) we may 
suppose that the synagogue itself was without the walls, but that its frequenters 
came from the Subura. 

* Berliner conjectures that the complimentary title may have been given as 
a sort of equivalent for emperor-worship (of. cét. p. 21). 

° Data relating to the synagogues have been obtained from inscriptions, 
which have been carefully collected and commented upon by Schiirer in the 
work quoted above (Leipzig, 1879), also more recently by Berliner (of. cit. 


* Tacitus, Anmal. ti. 85 sé ob gravitatem caeli tnterissent, vile damnum. 
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answer to their petition’. Caligula insisted on the setting up of 
his own bust in the Temple at Jerusalem, and his opportune death 
alone saved the Jews from worse things than had as yet befallen 
them (A.D. 41). 

In the early part of the reign of Claudius the Jews had friends 
at court in the two Herod Agrippas, father and son. But a 
mysterious notice of which we would fain know more shows them 
once again subject to measures of repression. At a date which is 
calculated at about a.p. 52 we find Aquila and Prisca at Corinth 
‘because Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart from 
Rome’ (Acts xviii. 2). And Suetonius in describing what is 
probably the same event sets it down to persistent tumults in the 

_Jewish quarter ‘at the instigation of Chrestus*’ There is at 
least a considerable possibility, not to say probability, that in this 
enigmatic guise we have an allusion to the effect of the early 
preaching of Christianity, in which in one way or another Aquila 

_and Prisca would seem to have been involved and on that account 
specially singled out for exile. Suetonius and the Acts speak of 
a general edict of expulsion, but Dio Cassius, who is more precise, 
would lead us to infer that the edict stopped short of this. The 
clubs and meetings (in the synagogue) which Caligula had allowed, 
were forbidden, but there was at least no wholesale expulsion *. 


Any one of three interpretations may be put upon zmpulsore Chresto 
assidue tumultuantes. (i) The words may be taken literally as they stand. 
‘Chrestus’ was a common name among slaves, and there may have been an 
individual of that name who was the author of the disturbances. This is the 
view of Meyer and Wieseler. (ii) Or it is very possible that there may be 
a confusion between ‘Chrestus’ and ‘Christus.’ Tertullian accuses the 
Pagans of pronouncing the name ‘ Christians’ wrongly as if it were Chres- 
tiani, and so bearing unconscious witness to the gentle and kindly character 
of those who owned it. Sed et cum perperam Chrestianus pronunciatur 
a vobis (nam nec nomints certa est notitia penes vos) de suavitate vel benigni- 
tate composttum est (Apol. 3; cf. Justin, Apol. i. § 4). If we suppose some 
such very natural confusion, then the disturbances may have had their origin 
in the excitement caused by the Messianic expectation which was ready to 
break out at slight provocation wherever Jews congregated. This is the 
view of Lange and others including in part Lightfoot (PAz/ippians, p. 169). 
(iii) There remains the third possibility, for which some preference has been 
expressed above, that the disturbing cause was not the Messianic expectation 
in general but the particular form of it identified with Christianity. It is 
certain that Christianity must have been preached at Rome as early as this; 
and the preaching of it was quite as likely to lead to actual violence and 
riot as at Thessalonica or Antioch or Pisidia or Lystra (Acts xvii. 5; xiv. 193 


1 Teg. ad Caium 44, 45. 

2 Sueton. Claud. 25 Judacos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma 
expulit. 

3 Dio Cassius, lx. 6 rods te “Iovdaious, mAcovdoavtas avOis Bore xahenas dv 
dyev tapaxis ind Tov dxA0v apav THs TéAEws EipxOijvat, ovK eEHrAage pév, TH 5e 
3) warpiy vopm Biy xpwpévous éxédrcvoe pt) auvadpoifecda, tds Te éracpeias 
énavaxOcioas id Tod Tatou déAuge. 
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xiii. 0). That it did so, and that this is the fact alluded to by Suetonius is 
the opinion of the majority of German scholars from Baur onwards. It is 
impossible to verify any one of the three hypotheses ; but the last would fit 
in well with all that we know and would add an interesting touch if it were 
true !. 

The edict of Claudius was followed in about three years by his 
death (a.p. 54). Under Nero the Jews certainly did not lose bur 
probably rather gained ground. We have seen that just as St. Paul 
wrote his Epistle Poppaea was beginning to exert her influence. Like 
many of her class she dallied with Judaism and befriended Jews. The 
mime Aliturus was a Jew by birth and stood in high favour*. Heroa 
Agrippa II was also, like his father, a persona grata at the Roman 
court. Dio Cassius sums up the history of the Jews under the 
Empire in a sentence which describes well their fortunes at Rome. 
Though their privileges were often curtailed, they increased to such 
an extent as to force their way to the recognition and toleration of 
their peculiar customs *, 


(2) Organization. The policy of the emperors towards the 
Jewish nationality was on the whole liberal and judicious. They 
saw that they had to deal with a people which it was at once difficult 
to repress and useful to encourage; and they freely conceded 
the rights which the Jews demanded. Not only were they allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, but exceptional privileges were 
granted them in connexion with it. Josephus (Ams, XIV. x.) 
quotes a number of edicts of the time of Julius Caesar and 
after his death, some of them Roman and some local, securing to 
the Jews exemption from service in the army (on religious grounds), 
freedom of worship, of building synagogues, of forming clubs and 
collecting contributions (especially the adrachma) for the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Besides this in the East the Jews were largely 
permitted to have their own courts of justice. And the wonder 
is that in spite of all their fierce insurrections against Rome these 
rights were never permanently withdrawn. As late as the end of 
the second century (in the pontificate of Victor 189-199 a.D.) 


* A suggestion was made in the Church Quarterly Review for Oct. 1894, 
which deserves consideration; viz. that the dislocation of the Jewish com- 
munity caused by the edict of Claudius may explain ‘ why the Ghurch of the 
capital did not grow to the same extent as elsewhere out of th senagogue 
Even when St. Paul arrived there in bonds the chiefs of the restored Jewis! 
organization professed to have heard nothing, officially or unofSsialy, of the 
Apostle, and to know about the Christian sect just what we may suppose the 
rioters ten years earlier knew, that it was “everywhere spokem against”’ 


. 175)s 

2 Vet. Joseph. 3; Ant. XX. viii. 11. 

* Dio Cassius xxxvii. 17 Eo7t eal napa rots Pwpaios 7d yévos robro, kokovcOd 
Pe woAAdaus abfndéy 58 éwt wAcioror, Gore Kal els mappyotay ras veploens 
KVLKT OOS. 
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- Callistus, who afterwards himself became Bishop of Rome, was 
banished to the Sardinian mines for forcibly breaking up a Jewish 
meeting for worship (Hippol. Refut. Haer. ix. 12). 

There was some natural difference between the East and the 
West corresponding to the difference in number and concentration 
of the Jewish population. In Palestine the central judicial and 
administrative body was the Sanhedrin; after the Jewish War the 
place of the Sanhedrin was taken by the Ethnarch who exercised 
great powers, the Jews of the Dispersion voluntarily submitting to 
him. At Alexandria also there was an Ethnarch, as well as a 
central board or senate, for the management of the affairs of the 
community. At Rome, on the other hand, it would appear that 
each synagogue had its own separate organization. This would 
consist of a ‘senate’ (yepovaia), the members of which were the 
‘elders’ (mpecBvrepos), The exact relation of these to the ‘rulers’ 
(dpxorres) is not quite clear: the two terms may be practically 
equivalent ; or the dpxovres may Ye a sort of committee within the 
larger body’. The senate hac its ‘ president’ (ycpovordpxns) ; and 
among the rulers one or more would seem to have been charged 
with the conduct of the services in the synagogue (dpxtouvaywyos, 
apxtovvdywyo). Under him would be the tanperns (Chazan) who 
performed the minor duties of giving out and putting back the 
sacred rolls (Luke iv. 20), inflicted scourging (Matt. x. 17), and 
acted as schoolmaster. ‘The priests as such had no special status 
in the synagogue. We hear at Rome of wealthy and influential 
people who were called ‘father’ or ‘mother of the synagogue’ ; 
this would be an honorary title. There is also mention of a mpo~ 
ordms or patronus, who would on occasion act for the synagogue 
in its relation to the outer world. 

(3) Soczal status and condition. There were cectainly Jews of 
rank and position at Rome. Herod the Great had sent a number 
of his sons to be educated there (the ill-fated Alexander and 
Aristobulus as well as Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip the tetrarch *). 
At a later date other members of the family made it their home 
(Herod the first husband of Herodias, the younger Aristobulus, 
and at one time Herod AgrippaI). There were also Jews attached 
in one way or another to the imperial household (we have had 
mention of the synagogues of the Agrippest# and Augustesit). These 
would be found in the more aristocratic quarters. The Jews’ 


» This is the view of Schiirer (Gemeindeverf. p. 22). The point is not 
discussed by Berliner. Dr. Edersheim appears to regard the ‘elders’ as 
identical with the ‘rulers,’ and the dpx:ovvdywyos as chief of the body. He 
would make the functions of the yepovo.dapyxns political rather than religious, 
and he speaks of this office as if it were confined to the Dispersion of the West 
(Life and Times, &c. i. 438). These are points which must be regarded as 
more or less open. 


2 Jos. Ant. XV. x.1; XVILi. 3. 
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quarter proper was the reverse of aristocratic. The fairly plentiful 
notices which have come down to us in the works of the Satirists 
lead us to think of the Jews of Rome as largely a population of 
beggars, vendors of small wares, sellers of lucifer matches, collectors 
of broken glass, fortune-tellers of both sexes. They haunted the 
Aventine with their baskets and wisps of hay". Thence they would 
sally forth and try to catch the ear especially of the wealthier 
Roman women, on whose superstitious hopes and fears they might 
play and earn.a few small coins by their pains ?. 

Between these extremes we may infer the existence of a more 
substantial trading class, both from the success which at this period 
had begun to attend the Jews in trade and from the existence of 
the numerous synagogues (nine are definitely attested) which it 
must have required a considerable amount and some diffusion of 
wealth to keep up. But of this class we have less direct evidence. 

In Rome, as everywhere, the Jews impressed the observer by 
their strict performance of the Law. The Jewish sabbath was 
proverbial. The distinction of meats was also carefully maintained *. 
But along with these external observances the Jews did succeed in 
bringing home to their Pagan neighbours the contrast of their 
purer faith to the current idolatries, that He whom they served 
did not dwell in temples made with hands, and that He was not to 
be likened to ‘gold or silver or stone, graven by art and device 
of man.’ 

It is difficult to say which is more conspicuous, the repulsion or 
the attraction which the Jews exercised upon the heathen world. 
The obstinate tenacity with which they held to their own customs, 
and the rigid exclusiveness with which they kept aloof from all 
others, offended a society which had come to embrace all the varied 
national religions with the same easy tolerance and which passed 
from one to the other as curiosity or caprice dictated. They 
looked upon the Jew as a gloomy fanatic, whose habitual expres- 
sion was a scowl. It was true that he condemned, as he had 
reason to condemn, the heathen laxity around him. And his 
neighbours, educated and populace alike, retaliated with bitter 
hatred and scorn. 

At the same time all—and there were many—who were in search 


1 The purpose of this is somewhat uncertain: it may have been used to pack 
their wares. 

2 The passages on which this description is based are well known. Syeall 
Trades: Martial, Zpzg. I. xlii. 3-5; XII. lvii. 13, 14. Mendicancy: Juvenal, 
Sat. ye at vi. 542 ff. Proselytism: Horace, Sat. I. iv. 142 f.; Juvenal, Sat. 
xiv. 96 ff. 

§ Horace, Sat. I. ix. 69 f.; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96 ff. (of proselytes) ; Persius, 
Sat. vy. 184; Sueton. Aug. 76. The texts of Greek and Latin authors relating 
to Judaism have recently been collected in a complete and convenient form by 
Théodore Reinach ( 7extes relatifs ass Judaisme, Paris, 1895). 
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of a purer creed than their own, knew that the Jew had something 
to give them which they could not get elsewhere. The heathen 
Pantheon was losing its hold, and thoughtful minds were ‘feeling 
after if haply they might find’ the one God who made heaven-and 
earth. Nor was it only the higher minds who were conscious of 
a strange attraction in Judaism. Weaker and more superstitious 
natures were impressed by its lofty claims, and also as we may 
believe by the gorgeous apocalyptic visions which the Jews of this 
date were ready to pour out to them. The seeker wants to be told 
something that he can do to gain the Divine favour; and of such 
demands and precepts there was no lack. The inquiring Pagan 
was met with a good deal of tact on the part of those whom ~he 
consulted. He was drawn on little by little; there was a place for 
every one who showed a real sympathy for the faith of Israel. It 
was not necessary that he should at once accept circumcision and 
the whole burden of the Mosaic Law; but as he made good one 
step another was proposed to him, and the children became in 
many cases more zealous than their fathers’. So round most of 
the Jewish colonies there was gradually formed a fringe of Gentiles 
more or less in active sympathy with their religion, the ‘devout 
men and women,’ ‘those who worshipped God’ (ciceBeis, ceBopevor, 
ocBopevor tov Gedy, PoBovpevon rov Gedv) Of the Acts of the Apostles. 
For the student of the origin of the Christian Church this class is 
of great importance, because it more than any other was the seed 
plot of Christianity; in it more than in any other the Gospel took 
root and spread with ease and rapidity *, 


§ 3. THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


(1) Origin. The most probable view of the origin of the 
Christian Church in Rome is substantially that of the commen- 
tator known as Ambrosiaster (see below, § 10). This fourth- 
century writer, himself probably a member of the Roman Church, 
does not claim for it an apostolic origin. He thinks that it arose 
among the Jews of Rome and that the Gentiles to whom they 
conveyed a knowledge of Christ had not seen any miracles or any 
of the Apostles*. Some such conclusion as this fits in well with 


1 Juvenal, Sat. xiv, 96 ff. 

2 See the very ample collection of material on this subject in Schiirer, 
Neutest. Zeitgesch. ii. 558 fi. 

* Constat ctague temporibus apostolorum Iudaeos, propterea quod sub regno 
Romano agerent, Romae habitasse: ex quibus hi qui crediderant, tradiderunt 
Romanis ut Christum profitentes, Legem servarent... Romanis autem irasct 
non debuit, sed et laudare fidem illorum; quia nulla insignia virtuium 
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the phenomena of the Epistle. St. Paul would hardly have written 
as he does if the Church had really been founded by an Apostle. 
He clearly regards it as coming within his own province as Apostle 
of the Gentiles (Rom. i. 6, 14 f.); and in this very Epistle he lays 
it down as a principle governing all his missionary labours that he 
will not ‘build upon another man’s foundation’ (Rom. xv. 20). 
If an Apostle had been before him to Rome the only supposition 
which would save his present letter from clashing with this would 
be that there were two distinct churches in Rome, one Jewish- 
Christian the other Gentile-Christian, and that St. Paul wrote only 
to the latter. But not only is there no hint of such a state of 
things, but the letter itself (as we shall see) implies a mixed 
community, a community not all of one colour, but embracing 
in substantial proportions both Jews and Gentiles. 

At a date so early as this it is not in itself likely that the Apostles 
of a faith which grew up under the shadow of Jewish particu- 
larism would have had the enterprise to cast their glance so far 
west as Rome. It was but natural that the first Apostle to do 
this should be the one who both in theory and in practice had 
struck out the boldest line as a missionary; the one who had 
formed the largest conception of the possibilities of Christianity, 
the one who risked the most in the effort to realize them, and who 
as a matter of principle ignored distinctions of language and of 
race. We see St. Paul deliberately conceiving and long cherishing 
the purpose of himself making a journey to Rome (Acts xix. 21; 
Rom. i. 13; xv. 22-24). It was not however to found a Church, 
at least in the sense of first foundation, for a Church already 
existed with sufficient unity to have a letter written to it. 

If we may make use of the data in ch. xvi—and reasons will 
be given for using them with some confidence—the origin of the 
Roman Church will be fairly clear, and it will agree exactly with 
the probabilities of the case. Never in the course of previous 
history had there been anything like the freedom of circulation 
and movement which now existed in the Roman Empire’. And 
this movement followed certain definite lines and set in certain 
definite directions. It was at its greatest all along the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and its general trend was to and from 
Rome. The constant coming and going of Roman officials, as 
one provincial governor succeeded another ; the moving of troops 


videntes, nec aliquem apostolorum, susceperant fidem Christi ritu licet Iudaico 
(S. Ambrosii Of#. iii. 373 f., ed. Ballerini). We shall see that Ambrosiaster 
exaggerates the strictly Jewish influence on the Church, but in his general 
conclusion he is more right than we might have expected. 

1 ¢The conditions of travelling, for ease, safety, and rapidity, over the 
greater part of the Roman empire, were such as in part have only been reached 
again in Europe since the beginning of the present century’ (Friedlandeg, 
Sitiengeschichte Roms, ii. 3). 
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from place to place with the sending of fresh batches of recruits 
and the retirement of veterans ; the incessant demands of an ever- 
increasing trade both in necessaries and luxuries; the attraction 
which the huge metropolis naturally exercised on the imagination 
of the clever young Orientals who knew that the best openings for 
a career were to be sought there; a thousand motives of ambition, 
business, pleasure drew a constant stream from the Eastern pro- 
vinces to Rome. Among the crowds there would inevitably be some 
Christians, and those of very varied nationality and antecedents. 
St. Paul himself had for the last three years been stationed at one of 
the greatest of the Levantine emporia, We may say that the three great 
cities at which he had spent the longest time—Antioch, Corinth, 
Ephesus—were just the three from which (with Alexandria) inter- 
course was most active. We may be sure that not a few of his 
own disciples would ultimately find their way to Rome. And so 
we may assume that all the owners of the names mentioned in 
ch. xvi had some kind of acquaintance with him. In several cases 
he adds some endearing little expression which implies personal 
contact and interest: Epaenetus, Ampliatus, Stachys are all his 
‘beloved’; Urban has been his ‘helper’; the mother of Rufus had 
been also as a mother to him; Andronicus and Junia (or Junias) 
and Herodion are described as his ‘kinsmen’—i.e. perhaps his 
fellow-tribesmen, possibly like him natives of Tarsus. Andronicus 
and Junias, if we are to take the expression literally, had shared 
one of his imprisonments. But not by any means all were 
St. Paul’s own converts. The same pair, Andronicus and Junias, 
were Christians of older standing than himself. Epaenetus is 
described as the first convert ever made from Asia: that may of 
course be by the preaching of St. Paul, but it is also possible that 
he may have been converted while on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
If the Aristobulus whose household is mentioned is the Herodian 
prince, we can easily understand that he might have Christians 
about him. That Prisca and Aquila should be at Rome is just 
what we might expect from one with so keen an eye for the 
strategy of a situation as St. Paul. When he was himself esta- 
blished and in full work at Ephesus with the intention of visiting 
Rome, it would at once occur to him what valuable work they might 
be doing there and what an excellent preparation they might make 
for his own visit, while in his immediate surroundings they were 
almost superfluous. So that instead of presenting any difficulty, 
that he should send them back to Rome where they were already 
known, is most natural. 

In this way, the previous histories of the friends to whom St. Paul 
sends greeting in ch. xvi may be taken as typical of the circum- 
stances which would bring together a number of similar groups of 
Christians at Rome. Some from Palestine, some from Corinth, 
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some from Ephesus and other parts of proconsular Asia, possibly 
some from Tarsus and more from the Syrian Antioch, there was in 
the first instance, as we may believe, nothing concerted in their 
going ; but when once they arrived in the metropolis, the free- 
masonry common amongst Christians would soon make them 
known to each other, and they would form, not exactly an organized 
Church, but such’ a fortuitous assemblage of Christians as was only 
waiting for the advent of an Apostle to constitute one. 

For other influences than those of St. Paul we are left to general 
probabilities. But from the fact that there was a synagogue specially 
assigned to the Roman ‘Libertini’ at Jerusalem and that this 
synagogue was at an early date the scene of public debates between 
Jews and Christians (Acts vi. 9), with the further fact that regular 
communication would be kept up by Roman Jews frequenting the 
feasts, it is equally clear that Palestinian Christianity could hardly 
fail to have its representatives. We may well believe that the 
vigorous’ preaching of St. Stephen would set a wave in motion 
which would be felt even at Rome. Ifcoming from such a source 
we should expect the Jewish Christianity of Rome to be rather of 
the freer Hellenistic type than marked by the narrowness of 
Pharisaism. But it is best to abstain from anticipating, and to form 
our idea of'the Roman Church on better grounds than conjecture. 


If the view thus given of the origin of the Roman Church is correct, it 
involves the rejection of two other views, one of which at least has imposing 
authority ; viz.-(i) that the Church was founded by Jewish pilgrims from the 
First: Pentecost, and (ii) that its true founder was St. Peter. 

(i), Weare told expressly that among those who listened to St. Peter’s 
address on the Day of Pentecost. were some who came from Kome, both 
born Jews of the Dispersion and proselytes. When these retuned they 
would ‘naturally take with them: news of the strange things which were 
happening in Palestine. But unless they remained for some time in Jerusalem, 
and unless.they attended very diligently to the teaching of the Apostles, 
which would.as yet be informal and not accompanied by any regular system 
of Catechesis, they would not know enough to make them in the full sense 
‘Christians’; still less. would they be in a position to evangelize others. 
Among this first group there would doubtless be some who would go back 
predisposed and prepared to receive fuller instruction in Christianity ; they 
might be at-a similar stage to that of the disciples of St. John the Baptist at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 2 ff.); and under the successive impact of later visits 
(their own or their neighbours’) to Jerusalem, we could imagine that their 
faith would be gradually consolidated. But it would take more than they 
brought away from the Day of Pentecost to lay thé foundations of a 
Church, 

(ii) The traditional founder of the Roman Church is St. Peter. But itis 
only in a very qualified sense that this tradition can be made good. We 
may say at-once that we are not prepared to go the length of those. who 
would deny the connexion of St. Peter with the Roman Church altogether. 
It is true that there is hardly an item in the evidence which is not subject to 
some.deduction. The evidence which is definite is somewhat late, and the 
evidence-which is early is either too uncertain or too:slight and vague to 
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carry a clear conclusion’, Most decisive of all, if it held good, would be 
the allusion in St. Peter's own First Epistle if the ‘ Babylon’ from which: he 
writes (1 Pet. v. 13) is really a covert name for Rome. This was the view of 
the Early Church, and although perhaps not absolutely certain it isin accord- 
ance with all probability. The Apocalypse confessedly puts ‘ Babylon > for 
Rome (Rev. xiv. 8; xvi 19, &c.), and when we remember the’ common 
practice among the Jewish Rabbis of disguising their allusions to the ‘op- 
pressor?, we may believe that Christians also, when they had: once’ become 
suspected and persecuted, might have fallen into the habit of usinga’secret 
language among themselves, even where there was less occasion ‘for secresy. 
When once we adopt this view, a number of details in the Epistle (such 
asthe mention of Silvanus and Mark, dnd the points of contact between 
1 Peter and Romans) find an easy and natural explanation’. 

The genuine Epistle of Clement of Rome (¢. 97 A:D:) couples together 
St. Peter and St. Paul in a context dealing with persecution in sucha’ way 
as to lend some support to the tradition that both Apostles had perished 
there‘; and the Epistle of Ignatius addressed to Rome (¢. 115 A.D.) appeals 
to both Apostles as authorities which the Roman Church would be likely to 
recognize*; but at the utmost this proves nothing as to the origin of the 
Church. When we descend a step later, Dionysius of Corinth (¢. 171 A:D.) 
does indeed couple the two Apostles as having joined in ‘planting’ the 
Church of Rome as they had done previously that of Corinth®, But this 
Epistle alone is proof that if St. Paul could be said to have ‘planted’ the 
Church, it could not be in the sense of first foundation; and a like considera- 
tion must be taken to qualify the statements of Irenaeus’. By the beginning 
of the third century we get in Tertullian® and Caius of Rome® explicit 
references to Rome as the scene of the double martyrdom. The latter writer 
points to the ‘trophies’ (ra tp5mara®) of the two Apostles as existing im his 
day on the Vatican and by the Ostian Way. This is conclusive evidence as 
to the belief of the Roman Church about the year 200. And it is followed 
by another piece of evidence which is good and precise as far as’ it goes. 


1 The summary which follows contains only the main points and none of the 
indirect evidence. For a fuller presentation the reader may be referred to 
Lightfoot, St. Clement ii. 490 ff., and Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 11 ff. 

2 On this practice, see Biesenthal, Zrostschretben an die Hebréer, p. 3 K's 
and for a defence of the view that St. Peter wrote his First Epistle from Rome, 
Lightfoot, St. Clement ii. 491 f.; Von Soden in Handcommentar III. ii. 105 f. 
&c. Dr. Hort, who had paid special attention to this Epistle, seems to have 
held the same opinion ( Judatstic Christianity, p. 155). 

2 There is a natural reluctance in the lay mind to take év BaBvd@m in any 
other sense than literally. Still it is certainly to be so taken in Orac. Sibyl. v. 
159 (Jewish) ; and it should be remembered that the advocates of this view 
include men of the most diverse opinions, not only the English scholars men- 
tioned above and Dollinger, but Renan and the Titbingen school generally. 


4 Ad Cor.v. 4 ff. 5 4d Rom. iv. 3. 
6 Kus. Z. &. II. xxv. 8. 7 Adv. Haer. XII. iii. 2, 3. 
® Scorp. 15; De Praescript. 36. ® Eus. H. Z. II. xxv. 6, 7+ 


10 There has been much discussion as to the exact meaning of this word. 
The leading Protestant archaeologists (Lipsius, Erbes, V. Schultze) hold that 
it refers to some conspicuous mark of the place of martyrdom (a famous 
‘terebinth’ near the zaumachium on the Vatican (Mart. Pet. et Paul. 63) and 
a ‘pine-tree’ near the road to Ostia. The Roman Catholic authorities would 
refer it to the ‘tombs’ or ‘memorial chapels’ (memortae). It seems to us 
probable that buildings of some kind were already in existence. For statements 
of the opposing views see Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch, ii. 21; De Waal, Dee 
Apostelgruft ad Catacumbas, p.14 ff. 
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Two fourth-century documents, both in texts which have undergone some 
corruption, the Martyrologium Hteronymianum (ed. Ductesne, p. 84) and 
a Depositio Martyrum in the work of Philocalus, the so-called ‘ chronographer 
of the year 354,’ connect a removal of the bodies of the two Apostles with 
the consulship of Tuscus and Bassus in the year 258. There is some 
ambiguity as to the localities from and to which the bodies were moved ; 
but the most probable view is that in the Valerian persecution when the 
cemeteries were closed to Christians, the treasured relics were transferred to 
the site known as Ad Catacumbas adjoining the present Church of St. 
Sebastian*. Here they remained, according to one version, for a year and 
seven months, according to another for forty years. The later story of an 
attempt by certain Orientals to steal them away seems to have grown out of 
a misunderstanding of an inscription by Pope Damasus (366-384 A.D.) ?. 

Here we have a chain of substantial proof that the Roman Church fully 
believed itself to be in possession of the mortal remains of the two Apostles 
as far back as the year 200, a tradition at that date already firmly established 
and associated with definite well-known local monuments. The tradition as 
to the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Peter presents some points of re- 
semblance. That too appears for the first time in the fourth century with 
Eusebius (c. 325 A.D.) and his follower Jerome. By skilful analysis it is 
traced back a full hundred years earlier. It appears to be derived from a list 
drawn up probably by Hippolytus*. Lipsius would carry back this list 
a little further, and would make it composed under Victor in the last decade 
of the second century *, and Lightfoot seems to think it possible that the 
figures for the duration of the several episcopates may have been present in 
the still older list of Hegesippus, writing under Eleutherus (c. 175-190 A.D.)>. 

Thus we have the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Peter certainly 
believed in towards the end of the first quarter of the third century, if not by 
the beginning of the last quarter of the second. We are coming back to 
a time when a continuous tradition is beginning to be possible. And yet the 
difficulties in the way of bringing St. Peter to Rome at a date so early as the 
year 42 (which seems to be indicated) are so great as to make the acceptance 
of this chronology almost impossible. Not only do we find St. Peter to all 
appearance still settled at Jerusalem at the time of the Council in A.D. 51, 
but we have seen that it is highly improbable that he had visited Rome 
when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Church there. And it is hardly less 
improbable that a visit had been made between this and the later Epistles 
(Phil., Col., Eph., Philem.). The relations between the two Apostles and of 
both to the work of missions in general, would almost compel some allusion 
to such a visit if it had taken place. Between the years 58 or 61-63 and 170 
there is quite time for legend to grow up; and Lipsius has pointed out 
a possible way in which it might arise * There is evidence that the tradition 
of our Lord's command to the Apostles to remain at Jerusalem for twelve 
years after His Ascension, was current towards the end of the second century, 
The travels of the Apostles are usually dated from the end of this period 


' The best account of this transfer is that given by Duchesne, Lider Pontifi- 
calt's i. evi f. 

* So Lirsius, after Erbes, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 335 f., 391 ff. ; also Light- 
foot, Clement ii. 500. The Roman Catholic writers, Krans and De Waal, 
would connect the story with the jealousies of Jewish and Gentile Christians in 
the first century: see the latter’s Die Apostelgruft ad Catacumbas, pp. 33 c 
49 ff. This work contains a full survey of the controversy with new archaeor 
logical details. 

® Lightfoot, of. czt. i. 259 ff.; 333. 

* Ap. Ligntfoot, pp. 237, 333- ® JFéd. p. 333- 

© Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 27, 09 
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(i.e. about 41-42 A.D.). Then the traditional date of the death of St. Peter 

is 67 or 68; and subtracting 42 from 67 we get just the 25 years required. 

S was assumed that St. Peter’s episcopate dated from his first arrival in 
ome. 

So far the ground is fairly clear, But when Lipsius goes further than this 
and denies the Roman visit 2% fofo, his criticism seems to us too drastic}. 
He arrives at his result thus. He traces a double stream in the tradition. 
On the one hand there is the ‘ Petro-pauline tradition’ which regards the two 
Apostles as establishing the Church in friendly co-operation ?. The outlines 
of this have been sketched above. On the other hand there is the tradition 
of the conflict of St. Peter with Simon Magus, which under the figure of 
Simon Magus made a disguised attack upon St. Paul*. Not only does 
Lipsius think that this is the earliest form of the tradition, but he regards it 
as the original of all other forms which brought St. Peter to Rome?*: the 
only historical ground for it which he would allow is the visit of St. Paul. 
This does not seem to us to be a satisfactory explanation. The traces of the 
Petro-pauline tradition are really earlier than those of the Ebionite legend. 
The way in which they are introduced is free from all suspicion. They are 
supported by collateral evidence (St. Peter’s First Epistle and the traditions 
relating to St. Mark) the weight of which is considerable. There is practic- 
ally no conflicting tradition. The claim of the Roman Church to joint 
foundation by the two Apostles seems to have been nowhere disputed. And 
even the Ebionite fiction is more probable as a distortion of facts that have 
a basis of truth than as pure invention. The visit of St. Peter to Rome, and 
his death there at some uncertain date °, seem to us, if not removed beyond 
all possibility of doubt, yet as well established as many of the leading facts 
of history. 


(2) Composition. The question as to the origin of the Roman 
Church has little more than an antiquarian interest ; it is an isolated 
fact or series of facts which does not greatly affect either the picture 
which we form to ourselves of the Church or the sense in which 
we understand the Epistle addressed to it. It is otherwise with 
the question as to its composition. Throughout the Apostolic age 
the determining factor in most historical problems is the relative 


1 It is significant that on this point Weizsaicker parts company from Lipsius 
haps Zeitait, p. 485). ; 

Op. ctt. p. 11 ff. * Ibid. p. 28 ff. 

* Lbid. p. 62 ff. 

5 There is no substantial reason for supposing the death of St. Peter to have 
taken place at the same time as that of St. Paul. It is true that the two 
Apostles are commemorated upon the same day (June 29), and that the 
Chronicle of Eusebius refers their deaths to the same year (A.D. 67 Vers. 
Armen.; 68 Hieron.). But the day is probably that of the deposition or re- 
moval of the bodies to or from the Church of St. Sebastian (see above) ; and 
for the year the evidence is very insufficient. Professor Ramsay (7he Church 
in the Koman Empire, p. 279 ff.) would place the First Epistle of St. Peter in 
the middle of the Flavian period, a.D. 75-80; and it must be admitted that the 
authorities are not such as to impose an absolute veto on this view. The fact 
that tradition connects the death of St. Peter with the Vatican would seem to 

oint to the great persecution of A.D. 64; but the state of things implied in 
the Epistle does not look as if it were anterior to this. On the other hand, 
Professor Ramsay’s arguments have greatly shaken the objections to the tradi: 
tional date of the death of St. Paul. - 
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preponderance of the Jewish element or the Gentile. Which of 
these two elements are we to think of as giving its character to 
the Church at Rome? Directly contrary answers have been given 
to the question and whole volumes of controversy have grown up 
_ around it; but in this instance some real advance has been made, 
and the margin of difference among the leading critics is not now 
very considerable. 

Here as in so many other cases elsewhere the sharper statement of 
the problem dates from Baur, whose powerful influence drew a long 
train of followers after him; and here as so often elsewhere the 
manner in which Baur himself approaches the question is deter- 
mined not by the minute exegesis of particular passages but by 
a broad and comprehensive view of what seems to him to be the 
argument of the Epistle as a whole. To him the Epistle seems to 
be essentially directed against Jewish Christians. The true centre 
of gravity of the Epistle he found in chaps. ix—xi. St. Paul there 
grapples at close quarters with the objection that if his doctrine 
held good, the special choice of Israel—its privileges and the 
promises made to it—all fell to the ground. At first there is no 
doubt that the stress laid by Baur on these three chapters in com- 
parison with the rest was exaggerated and one-sided. His own 
disciples criticized the position which he took up on this point, and 
he himself gradually drew back from it, chiefly by showing that 
a like tendency ran through the earlier portion of the Epistle. 
There too St. Paul’s object was to argue with the Jewish Christians 
and to expose the weakness of their reliance on formal obedience 
to the Mosaic Law. 

The writer who has worked out this view of Baur’s most elabo- 
rately is Mangold. It is not difficult to show, when the Epistle is 
closely examined, that there is a large element in it which is 
essentially Jewish. The questions with which it deals are Jewish, 
the validity of the Law, the nature of Redemption, the principle on 
which man is to become righteous in the sight of God, the. choice 
of Israel. It is also true that the arguments with which St. Paul 
meets these questions are very largely such as would appeal 
specially to Jews. His own views are linked on directly to the 
teaching of the Old Testament, and it is to the Old Testament 
that he'goes in support of them. It is fair to ask, what sort of 
relevance arguments of this character would have as addressed to 
Gentiles. 

It was also possible to point to one or two expressions in detail 
which might seem to favour the assumption of Jewish readers. 
Such would be Rom. iv. 1 where Abraham is described (in the 
most probable text) as ‘our forefather according to the flesh’ (rav 
mpomdropa fav kata odpxa). To that however it was obvious to 
reply that in 1 Cor. x. 1 St. Paul spoke of the Israelites in the 
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wilderness as.‘ our fathers,’ though no one would maintain that the 
Corinthian Christians were by birth Jews. There is more weight 
—indeed there is real weight—in the argument drawn from the 
section, Rom. vii. 1-6, where not only are the readers addressed 
as aSeAdoi pou (which would be just as possible if they were con- 
verts from heathenism) but a sustained contrast is drawn between 
an. earlier state under the Law (6 voyos wv. 1, 4, 5,6; not wv. 2, 3 
where the force of the article is different) and a later state of free- 
dom from the Law. It is true that this could not have been 
written to a Church which consisted wholly of Gentiles, unless the 
Apostle had torgotten himself for the moment more entirely than 
he is likely to have done. Still such expressions should not be 
pressed too far. He associates his readers with himself in a manner 
somewhat analogous to that in which he writes to the Corinthians, 
as-if their spiritual ancestry was the same as his own. Nor was 
this without reason. He regards the whole pre-Messianic period 
as a period of Law, of which the Law of Moses was only the most 
conspicuous example. 

It is a minor point, but also to some extent a real one, fhat the 
exhortations in chs. xiii, xiv are probably in part at least addressee 
to. Jews. That turbulent race, which had called down the inter- 
ference of the civil power some six or seven years before, needed 
a warning to keep the peace. And the party which had scruples 
about the keeping of days is more likely to have been Jewish than 
Gentile. Still that would only show that some members of the 
Roman Church were Jews, not that they formed a majority. Indeed 
in this instance the contrary would seem to be the case, because 
their opponents seem to have the upper hand and all that St. Paul 
asks for on their behalf is toleration. 

We may take it then as established that there were Jews in the 
Church, and that in substantial numbers; just as we also cannot 
doubt that there was a substantial number of Gentiles. The direct 
way in which St. Paul addresses the Gentiles in ch. xi. 13 ff. (tpir 
8 Aéyw ois Zveow «.7.A.) would be. proof sufficient of this. But it 
is further clear that St. Paul regards the Church as broadly and in 
the main a Gentile Church. It is the Gentile element which gives 
it its colour. This inference cannot easily be explained away from 
the passages, Rom. i. 5-7, 137153 XV. 14-1 6. In the first St. Paul 
numbers the Church at Rome among the Gentile Churches, and 
bases on his own. apostleship to the Gentiles his right to address 
them. In the second he also connects the obligations he is under 
to. preach to them directly with the general fact that all Gentiles 
without exception are his province. In the third he in like manner 
excuses himself courteously for the earnestness with which he has 
written by an appeal to his commission to act as the priest who 
lays upon the altar the Church of the Gentiles as his offering. 
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This then is the natural construction to put upon the Apostle’s 
language. The Church to which he is writing is Gentile in its 
general complexion; but at the same time it contains so many 
born Jews that he passes easily and freely from the one body to 
the other. He does not feel bound to measure and weigh his 
words, because if he writes in the manner which comes most 
naturally to himself he knows that there will be in the Church 
many who will understand him. The fact to which we have 
already referred, that a large proportion even of the Gentile Chris- 
tians would have approached Christianity through the portals of 
a previous connexion with Judaism, would tend to set him still 
more at his ease in this respect. We shall see in the next section 
that the force which impels the Apostle is behind rather than in 
front. It is not to be supposed that he had any exact statistics 
before him as to the composition of the Church to which he was 
writing. It was enough that he was aware that a letter such as he 
has written was not likely to be thrown away. 

If he had stayed to form a more exact estimate we may take the 
greetings in ch. xvi as a rough indication of the lines that it would 
follow. The collection of names there points to a mixture of 
nationalities, Aquila at least, if not also Prisca}, we know to have 
been a Jew (Acts xviii. 2). Andronicus and Junias and Herodion 
are described as ‘kinsmen’ (ovyyeveis) of the Apostle: precisely 
what this means is not certain—perhaps ‘members of the same 
tribe ’—but in any case they must have been Jews. Mary (Miriam) 
is a Jewish name; and Apelles reminds us at once of Judaeus Apella 
(Horace, Sa¢. I. v. 100), And there is besides ‘the household of 
Aristobulus,’ some of whom—if Aristobulus was really the grandson 
of Herod or at least connected with that dynasty—would probably 
have the same nationality. Four names (Urbanus, Ampliatus, 
Rufus, and Julia) are Latin. The rest (ten in number) are Greek 
with an indeterminate addition in ‘the household of Narcissus” 
Some such proportions as these might well be represented in the 
Church at large. ~ 

(3) Status and Condition. The same list of names may give us 
some idea of the social status of a representative group of Roman 
Christians. The names are largely those of slaves and freedmen. 
In any case the households of Narcissus and Aristobulus would 
belong to this category. It is not inconceivable, though of course 
not proveable, that Narcissus may be the well-known freedman of 
Claudius, put to death in the year 54 a.p., and Aristobulus the 
scion of the house of Herod. We know that at the time when 


* See the note on ch. xvi. 3, where reference is made to the view favoured 
by Dr. Hort (Rom. and Eph. p. 12 §f.), that Prisca was a Roman lady belonging 
to the well-known family of that name. 
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St. Paul wrote to the Philippians Christianity had penetrated inte 
the retinue of the Emperor himself (Phil. iv. 22). A name like 
Philologus seems to point to a certain degree of culture. We 
should therefore probably not be wrong in supposing that not 
only the poorer class of slaves and freedmen is represented. And 
it must be remembered that the better sort of Greek and some 
Oriental slaves would often be more highly educated and more 
refined in manners than their masters. There is good reason to 
think that Pomponia Graecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius the 
conqueror of Britain, and that in the next generation Flavius 
Clemens and Domitilla, the near relations and victims of Domitian, 
had come under Christian influence’. We should therefore be 
justified in supposing that even at this early date more than one of 
the Roman Christians possessed a not inconsiderable social stand- 
ing and importance. If there was any Church in which the ‘not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble,’ 
had an exception, it was at Rome. 

When we look again at the list we see that it has a tendency to 
fall into groups. We hear of Prisca and Aquila, ‘and the Church 
that is in their house,’ of the household of Aristobulus and the 
Christian members of the household of Narcissus, of Asyncritus, &c. 
‘and the brethren that are with them,’ of Philologus and certain 
companions ‘and all the saints that are with them.’ It would only 
be what we should expect if the Church of Rome at this time 
consisted of a number of such little groups, scattered over the 
great city, each with its own rendezvous but without any complete 
and centralized organization. In more than one of the incidental 
notices of the Roman Church it is spoken of as ‘founded’ (Iren. 
Adv. Haer. Il. i. 1; iii. 3) or ‘planted’ (Dionysius of Corinth in 
Eus. H. Z. Il. xxv. 8) by St. Peter and St. Paul. It may well be 
that although the Church did not in the strict sense owe to these 
Apostles its origin, it did owe to them its first existence as an 
organized whole. 

We must not however exaggerate the want of organization at 
the time when St. Paul is writing. The repeated allusions to 
‘labouring’ (komav) in the case of Mary, Tryphaena and Tryphosa, 
and Persis—all, as we observe, women—points to some kind of 
regular ministry (cf. for the quasi-technical sense of xomay 1 Thess. 
v.12; 1 Tim.v. 17). It is evident that Prisca and Aquila took 
the lead which we should expect of them; and they were well 
trained in St. Paul’s methods. Even without the help of an 
Apostle, the Church had evidently a life of its own; and where 
there is life there is sure to be a spontaneous tendency to definite 
articulation of function. When St. Paul and St. Peter arrived we 


1 Lightfoot, Clement, i. 30-39, &c. 
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may believe that they would find the work half done;_ still it would 
wait the seal of their presence, as the Church of Samaria waited for 
the coming of Peter and John (Acts, viii. 14). 


§ 4. THE TIME AND PLACE, OCCASION AND PURPOSE, 
OF THE EPISTLE. 


(1) Zime and Place. The time and place at which the Epistle 
was written are easy to determine. And the simple and natural 
way in which the notes of both in the Epistle itself dovetail into the 
narrative of the Acts, together with the perfect consistency of the 
whole group of data—subtle, slight, and incidental as they are—in 
the two documents, at once strongly confirms the truth of the 
history and would almost alone be enough to dispose of the 
doctrinatre objections which have been brought against the 
Epistle. 

St. Paul had long cherished the desire of paying a visit to Rome 
(Rom. i. 13; xv. 23), and that desire he hopes very soon to see 
fulfilled; but at the moment of writing his face is turned not 
westwards but eastwards. A collection has been made in the 
Greek Churches, the proceeds of which he is with an anxious mind 
about to convey to Jerusalem. He feels that his own relation and 
that of the Churches of his founding to the Palestinian Church is 
a delicate matter; the collection is no lightly considered act of 
passing charity, but it has been with him the subject of long and 
earnest deliberation; it is the olive-branch which he is bent upon 
offering. Great issues turn upon it; and he does not know how it 
will be received’, 

We hear much of this collection in the Epistles written about 
this date (1 Cor. xvi. 1 ff.; 2 Cor. viii. 1 ff.; ix. 1 ff.). In the 
Acts it is not mentioned before the fact; but retrospectively in 
the course of St. Paul’s address before Felix allusion is made to 
it: ‘after many years I came to bring alms to my nation and 
offerings’ (Acts xxiv. 17). Though the collection is not mentioned 
in the earlier chapters of the Acts, the order of the journey is 
mentioned. When his stay at Ephesus was drawing to an end 
we read that ‘Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed 
through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After 
I have been there, I must also see Rome’ (Acts xix. 21). Part of 
this programme has been accomplished. At the time of writing 
St. Paul seems to be at the capital of Achaia. The allusions 


* On this collection see an excellent article by Mr. Rendall in Zhe Expositor, 
1893, ii. 321 ff. 
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which point to this would none of them taken separately be 
certain, but in combination they amount to a degree of pro- 
bability which is little short of certainty. The bearer of the 
Epistle appears to be one Phoebe who is an active, perhaps an 
official member of the Church of Cenchreae, the harbour of 
Corinth (Rom. xvi. 1). The house in which St. Paul is staying, 
which is also the meeting-place of the local Church, belongs to 
Gaius (Rom. xvi. 23); and a Gaius St. Paul had baptized at 
Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14). He sends a greeting also from Erastus, 
who is described as ‘oeconomus’ or ‘treasurer’ of the city. The 
office is of some importance, and points to a city of some im- 
portance. This would agree with Corinth; and just at Corinth 
we learn from 2 Tim. iv. 20 that an Erastus was left behind on 
St. Paul’s latest journey —naturally enough if it was his home. 

The visit to Achaia then upon which these indications converge 
is that which is described in Acts xx. 2, 3. It occupied three 
months, which on the most probable reckoning would fall at 
the beginning of the year 58. St. Paul has in his company at 
this time Timothy and Sosipater (or Sopater) who join in the 
greeting of the Epistle (Rom. xvi. 21) and are also mentioned 
in Acts xx. 4. Of the remaining four who send their greetings 
we recognize at least Jason of Thessalonica (Rom. xvi. 213 cf. 
Acts xvii. 6). Just the lightness and unobtrusiveness of all these 
mutual coincidences affixes to the works in which they occur 
the stamp of reality. 


The date thus clearly indicated brings the Epistle to the Romans into 
close connexion with the two Epistles to Corinthians, and less certainly with 
the Epistle to Galatians. We have seen how the collection for the Churches 
of Judaea is one of the links which bind together the first three. Many 
other subtler traces of synchronism in thought and style have been pointed 
out between all four (especially by Bp. Lightfoot in Journ. of Class. and 
Sacr. Philol. iii [1857], p. 289 ff.; also Galatians, p. 43 ff., ed. 2). The 
relative position of 1 and 2 Corinthians and Romans is fixed and certain. 
If Romans was written in the early spring of A.D. 58, then 1 Corinthians 
would fall in the spring and 2 Corinthians in the autumn of A.D. 57'. In 
regard to Galatians the data are not so decisive, and different views are held. 
The older opinion, and tiat which would seem to be still dominant in 
Germany (it is maintained by Lipsius writing in 1891), is that Galatians 
belongs to the early part of St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus, A.D. 54 or 55. 
In England Bp. Lightfoot found a number of followers in bringing it into 
closer juxtaposition with Romans, about the winter of A.D. 57-58. The 
question however has been recently reopened in two opposite directions: on 
the one hand by Dr. C. Clemen (Chronologie der paulinischen Briefe, Halle, 
1893), who would place it after Romans; and on the other hand by 


1 Jiilicher, in his recent Zinlettung, p. 62, separates the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians by an interval of eighteen months; nor can this opinion be at once 
ruled out of court, though it seems opposed to 1 Cor. xvi. 8, from which we 
gather that when he wrote the first Epistle St. Paul did not contemplate staying 
in Ephesus longer than the next succeeding Pentecost. 
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Mr. F. Rendall in Zhe Exfositor for April, 1894 (p. 254 ff.), who would 
place it some years earlier. 

Clemen, who propounds a novel view of the chronology of St. Paul’s life 
generally, would interpose the Council of Jerusalem (which he identifies with 
the visit of Acts xxi and not with that of Acts xv) between Romans, which 
he assigns to the winter of A.D. 53-54, and Galatians, which he places towards 
the end of the latter year’. His chief argument is that Galatians represents 
a more advanced and heated stage of the controversy with the Judaizers, and 
he accounts for this by the events which followed the Council (Gal. ii. 12 ff. 5 
i. 6 ff.). There is, however, much that is arbitrary in the whole of this 
reconstruction ; and the common view seems to us far more probable that 
the Epistle to the Romans marks rather the gradual subsidence of troubled 
waters than their first disturbing. There is more to be said for Mr. Rendall’s 
opinion that Galatians was written during the early part of St. Paul’s first 
visit to Corinth in the year 51 (or 52), The question is closely connected 
with the controversy reopened by Professor Ramsay as to the identity of the 
Galatian Churches. For those who see in them the Churches of South 
Galatia (Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe) the earlier date 
may well seem preferable. If we take them to be the Churches of North 
Galatia (Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium), then the Epistle cannot be earlier 
than St. Paul’s settlement at Ephesus on his third journey in the year 54. 
The argument which Bishop Lightfoot based on resemblances of thought and — 
language between Galatians and Romans rests upon facts that are indisput- 
able, but does not carry with it any certain inference as to date. 


(2) Occasion. If the time and place of the Epistle are clear, 
the occasion of -it is still clearer; St. Paul himself explains it 
in unmistakable language twice over. At the beginning of the 
Epistle (Rom. i. 10-15) he tells the Romans how much he has 
longed to pay them a visit; and now that the prospect has been 
brought near he evidently writes to prepare them for it. And 
at the end of the Epistle (ch. xv. 22-33) he repeats his explanation 
detailing all his plans both for the near and for the more distant 
future, and telling them how he hopes to make his stay with them 
the most important stage of his journey to Spain. We know that 
his intention was fulfilled in substance but not in the manner 
of its accomplishment. He went up to Jerusalem and then 


* Dr. Clemen places St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus (2} years on his reckon- 
ing) in 50-52 A.D. In the course of it would fall our 1 Corinthians and two 
out of the three letters which are supposed to be combined in our 2 Corinthians 
(for this divisiov there is really something of a case). He then inserts a third 
missionary journey, extending not over three months (as Acts xx. 3), but 
Over some two years in Macedonia and Greece. To this he refers the last 
Corinthian letter (2 Cor. i-viii) and a genuine fragment of Ep. to Titus 
(Tit. iii. 12-14). Ep. to Romans is written from Corinth in the winter of 
A.D. 53-54. Then follow the Council at Jerusalem, the dispute at Antioch, 
Ep. to Galatians, and a fourth journey in Asia Minor, with another genuine 
fragment, 2 Tim. iv. 19-21. This fills the interval which ends with the arrest 
at Jerusalem in the year 58, Epp. to Phil., Col., Philem. and one or two more 
fragments of Past. Epp., the Apostle’s arrival at Rome in A.D. 61 and his 
death in A.D. 64. The whole scheme stands or falls with the place assigned to 
the Council of Jerusalem, and the estimate formed of the historical characte 
of the Acts. 
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to Rome, but only after two years’ forcible detention, and as 
a prisoner awaiting his trial. 

(3) Purpose. A more complicated question meets us when 
from the occasion or proximate cause of the Epistle to the Romans 
we pass to its purpose or ulterior cause. The Apostle’s reasons 
for writing to Rome lie upon the surface; his reasons for writing 
the particular letter he did write will need more consideration. 
No doubt there is a providence in it. It was willed that such 
a letter should be written for the admonition of after-ages. But 
through what psychological channels did that providence work ? 

Here we pass on to much debated ground; and it will perhaps 
help us if w begin by presenting the opposing theories in as 
antithetical a form as possible. 

When the different views which have been held come to be 
examined, they will be found to be reducible to two main types, 
which differ not on a single point but on a number of co-ordinated 
points. One might be described as primarily historical, the other 
primarily dogmatic; one directs attention mainly to the Church 
addressed, the other mainly to the writer; one adopts the view 
of a predominance of Jewish-Christian readers, the other pre- 
supposes readers who are predominantly Gentile Christians. 

Here again the epoch-making impulse came from Baur. It was 
Baur who first worked out a coherent theory, the essence of which 
was that it claimed to be historical. He argued from the analogy 
of the other Epistles which he allowed to be genuine. The cir- 
cumstances of the Corinthian Church are reflected as in a glass in 
the Epistles to the Corinthians; the cizcumstances of the Galatian 
Churches come out clearly from that to the Galatians. Did it not 
follow that the circumstances of the Roman Church might be 
directly inferred from the Epistle to the Romans, and that the 
Epistle itself was written with deliberate reference to them? Why 
all this Jewish-sounding argument if the readers were not Jews? 
Why these constant answers to objections if there was no one to 
object? The issues discussed were similar in many respects to 
those in the Epistle to the Galatians. In Galatia a fierce con- 
troversy was going on. Must it not therefore be assumed that 
there was a like controversy, only milder and more tempered, at 
Rome, and that the Apostle wished to deal with it in a manner 
correspondingly milder and more tempered? 

There was truth in all this; but it was truth to some extent 
one-sided and exaggerated. A little reflexion will show that the 
cases of the Churches of Corinth and Galatia were not exactly 
parallel to that of Rome. In Galatia St. Paul was dealing with 
a perfectly definite state of things in a Church which he himself had 
founded, and the circumstances of which he knew from within and 
not merely by hearsay. At Corinth he had spent a still longer 
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time; when he wrote he was not far distant; there had been 
frequent communications between the Church and the Apostle; 
and in the case of 1 Corinthians he had actually before him a letter 
containing a number of questions which he was requested to 
answer, while in that of 2 Corinthians he had a personal report 
brought to him by Titus. What could there be like this at Rome? 
The Church there St. Paul had not founded, had not even seen; 
and, if we are to believe Baur and the great majority of his followers, 
he had not even any recognizable correspondents to keep him 
informed about it. For by what may seem a strange inconsistency 
it was especially the school of Baur which denied the genuineness 
of ch. xvi, and so cut away a whole list of persons from one or 
other of whom St. Paul might have really learnt something about 
Roman Christianity. 

These contradictions were avoided in the older theory which 
prevailed before the time of Baur and which has not been without 
adherents, of whom the most prominent perhaps is Dr. Bernhard 
Weiss, since his day. According to this theory the main object of 
the Epistle is doctrinal; it is rather a theological treatise than 
a letter; its purpose is to instruct the Roman Church in central 
principles of the faith, and has but little reference to the circum- 
stances of the moment, 

It would be wrong to call this view—at least in its recent forms 
—unhistorical. It takes account of the situation as it presented 
itself, but looks at another side of it from that which caught the 
eye of Baur. The leading idea is no longer the position of the 
readers, but the position of the writer: every thing is made to turn 
on the truths which the Apostle wished to place on record, and for 
which he found a fit recipient in a Church which seemed to have so 
commanding a future before it. 

Let us try to do justice to the different aspects of the problem. 
The theories which have so far been mentioned, and others of 
which we have not yet spoken, are only at fault in so far as they 
are exclusive and emphasize some one point to the neglect of the 
rest. Nature is usually more subtle than art. A man of St. Paul’s 
ability sitting down to write a letter on matters of weight would be 
likely to have several influences present to his mind at once, and 
his language would be moulded now by one and now by another. 

Three factors may be said to have gone to the shaping of this 
letter of St. Paul’s. 

The first of these will be that which Baur took almost for the 
only one. The Apostle had some real knowledge of the state of 
the Church to which he was writing. Here we see the importance 
of his connexion with Aquila and Prisca. His intercourse with 
them would probably give the first impulse to that wish which he 
tells us that he had entertained for many years to visit Rome in 
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person. When first he met them at Corinth they were newly 
arrived from the capital; he would hear from them of the state of 
things they left behind them; and a spark would be enough to 
fire his imagination at the prospect of winning a foothold for Christ 
and the Gospel in the seat of empire itself. We may well 
believe—if the speculations about Prisca are valid, and even with- 
out drawing upon these—that the two wanderers would keep up 
communication with the Christians of their home. And now, very 
probably at the instance of the Apostle, they had returned to 
prepare the way for his coming. We cannot afford to lose so 
valuable a link between St. Paul.and the Church he had set his 
heart on visiting. Two of his most trusted friends are now on the 
spot, and they would not fail to report all that it was essential to 
the Apostle to know. He may have had other correspondents 
besides, but they would be the chief. To this source we may look 
for what there is of local colour in the Epistle. If the argument is 
addressed now to Gentiles by birth and now to Jews; if we catch 
a glimpse of parties in the Church, ‘the strong’ and ‘ the weak’ ; 
if there is a hint of danger threatening the peace and the faith of 
the community (as in ch. xvi. 17-20)—it is from his friends in 
Rome that the Apostle draws his knowledge of the conditions with 
which he is dealing. 

The second factor which helps in determining the character of 
the Epistle has more to do with what it is not than with what it is: 
it prevents it from being as it was at one time described, ‘a com- 
pendium of the whole of Christian doctrine.’ The Epistle is not 
this, because like all St. Paul’s Epistles it implies a common basis 
of Christian teaching, those mapaddces as they are called elsewhere 
(« Cor. xi. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 15; ili. 6), which the Apostle is able to 
take for granted as already known to his readers, and which he 

therefore thinks it unnecessary to repeat without special reason. 
He will not ‘lay again’ a foundation which is already laid. He 
will not speak of the ‘first principles’ of a Christian’s belief, but 
will ‘go on unto perfection.’ Hence it is that just the most funda- 
mental doctrines—the Divine Lordship of Christ, the value of His 
Death, the nature of the Sacraments—are assumed rather than 
stated or proved. Such allusions as we get to these are concerned 
not with the rudimentary but with the more developed forms of the 
doctrines in question. They nearly always add something to the 
common stock of teaching, give to it a profounder significance, 
or apply it in new and unforeseen directions. The last charge 
that could be brought against the Epistle would be that it consisted 
of Christian commonplaces. It is one of the most original of 
writings. No Christian can have read it for the first time without 
feeling that he was introduced to heights and depths of Christianity 
of which he had never been conscious before, 
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For, lastly, the most powerful of all the influences which have 
shaped the contents of the Epistle is the experience of the writer. 
The main object which he has in view is really not far to seek. 
When he thought of visiting Rome his desire was to ‘have some 
fruit’ there, as in the rest of the Gentile world (Rom, i. 13). He 
longed to impart to the Roman Christians some ‘ spiritual gift,’ 
such as he knew that he had the power of imparting (i. 113 Xv. 
29). By this he meant the effect of his own personal presence, 
but the gift was one that could be exercised also in absence. He 
has exercised it by this letter, which is itself the outcome of a 
mvevuarikoy xdptopa, a word of instruction, stimulus, and warning, 
addressed in the first instance to the Church at Rome, and through 
it to Christendom for all time. 

The Apostle has reached another turning-point in his career. 
He is going up to Jerusalem, not knowing what will befall him 
there, but prepared for the worst. He is aware that the step which 
he is taking is highly critical and he has no confidence that he will 
escape with his life’, This gives an added solemnity to his utter- 
ance; and it is natural that he should cast back his glance over 
the years which had passed since he became a Christian and sum 
up the result as he felt it for himself. It is not exactly a conscious 
summing up, but it is the momentum of this past experience which 
guides his pen. 

Deep in the background of all his thought lies that one great 
event which brought him within the fold of Christ. For him it 
had been nothing less than a revolution ; and it fixed permanently 
his conception of the new forces which came with Christianity into 
the world. ‘To believe in Christ,’ ‘to be baptized into Christ,’ 
these were the watchwords; and the Apostle felt that they were 
pregnant with intense meaning. That new personal relation of 
the believer to his Lord was henceforth the motive-power which 
dominated the whole of his life. It was also met, as it seemed, in a 
marvellous manner from above. We cannot doubt that from his con- 
version onwards St. Paul found himself endowed with extraordinary 
energies. Some of them were what we should call miraculous; 
but he makes no distinction between those which were miraculous 
and those which were not. He set them all down as miraculous 
in the sense of having a direct Divine cause. And when he looked 
around him over the Christian Church he saw that like endowments, 
energies similar in kind if inferior to his own in degree, were 
widely diffused. They were the characteristic mark of Christians, 
Partly they took a form which would be commonly described as 
supernatural, unusual powers of healing, unusual gifts of utterance, 
an unusual magnetic influence upon others; partly they consisted 


* This is impressively stated in Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 42 ff. 
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in a strange elation of spirit which made suffering and toil seem 
lignt and insignificant ; but most of all the new impulse was moral 
in its working, it blossomed out in a multitude of attractive traits— 
‘love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperance. These St. Paul called ‘fruits of the 
Spirit.’ The act of faith on the part of man, the influence of the 
Spirit (which was only another way of describing the influence of 
Christ Himself") from the side of God, were the two outstanding 
facts which made the lives of Christians differ from those of other 
men. 

These are the postulates of Christianity, the forces to which the 
Apostle has to appeal for the solution of practical problems as they 
present themselves. His time had been very largely taken up 
with such problems. There had been the great question as to 
the terms on which Gentiles were to be admitted to the new society. 
On this head St. Paul could have no doubt. His own ruling 
principles, ‘faith’ and ‘the Spirit,’ made no distinction between 
_ Jew and Gentile; he had no choice but to contend for the equal 
rights of both—a certain precedence might be yielded to the Jews 
as the chosen people of the Old Covenant, but that was all. 

This battle had been fought and won. But it left behind 
a question which was intellectually more troublesome—a question 
brought home by the actual effect of the preaching of Christianity, 
very largely welcomed and eagerly embraced by Gentiles, but as 
a rule spurned and rejected by the Jews—how it could be that 
Israel, the chosen recipient of the promises of the Old Testament, 
should be excluded from the benefit now that those promises came 
to be fulfilled. Clearly this question belongs to the later reflective 
stage of the controversy relating to Jew and Gentile. The active 
contending for Gentile liberties would come first, the philosophic 
or theological assignment of the due place of Jew and Gentile in 
the Divine scheme would naturally come afterwards. ‘This more 
advanced stage has now been reached; the Apostle has made up 
his mind on the whole series of questions at issue; and he takes 
the opportunity of writing to the Romans at the very centre of the 
empire, to lay down calmly and deliberately the conclusions to 
which he has come. 

The Epistle is the ripened fruit of the thought and struggles of 
the eventful years by which it had been preceded. It is no merely 
abstract disquisition but a letter full of direct human interest in the 
persons to whom it is written; it is a letter which contains here 
and there side-glances at particular local circumstances, and at 
least one emphatic warning (ch. xvi. 17-20) against a danger 
which had not reached the Church as yet, but any day might reach 





' See the notes on ch. viii. 9-17; compare also ch. vi. I-14 
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it, and the full urgency of which the Apostle knew only too well ; 
but the main theme of the letter is the gathering in of the harvest, 
at once of the Church’s history since the departure of its Master, 
and of the. individual history of a single soul, that one soul which 
under God had had the most active share in making the course of 
external events what it was. St. Paul set himself to give the 
Roman Church of his best; he has given it what was perhaps in 
some ways too good for it—more we may be sure than it would be 
able to digest and assimilate at the moment, but just for that very 
reason a body of teaching which eighteen centuries of Christian 
interpreters have failed to exhaust. Its richness in this respect is 
due to the incomparable hold which it shows on the essential 
principles of Christ’s religion, and the way in which, like the 
Bible in general, it pierces through the conditions of a particular 
time and place to the roots of things which are permanent and 
universal. 


§ 5. THE ARGUMENT. 


In the interesting essay in which, discarding all tradition, he 
seeks to re-interpret the teaching of St. Paul directly from the 
standpoint of the nineteenth century, Matthew Arnold maps out the 
contents of the Epistle as follows:— * 

‘If a somewhat pedantic form of expression may be forgiven for 
the sake of clearness, we may say that of the eleven first chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans—the chapters which convey Paul’s 
theology, though not . . . with any scholastic purpose or in any 
formal scientific mode of exposition—of these eleven chapters, the 
first, second, and third are, in a scale of importance, fixed by 
a scientific criticism of Paul’s line of thought, sub-primary; the 
fourth and fifth are secondary ; the sixth and eighth are primary; 
the seventh chapter is sub-primary; the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters are secondary. Furthermore, to the contents of the 
separate chapters themselves this scale must be carried on, so far as 
to mark that of the two great primary chapters, the sixth and 
eighth, the eighth is primary down only to the end of the twenty- 
eighth verse ; from thence to the end it.is, however, eloquent, yet 
for the purpose of a scientific criticism of Paul’s essential theology 
only secondary’ (S#. Paul and Protestantism, p. 92 f.). 

This extract may serve as a convenient starting-point for our 
examination of the argument: and it may conduce to clearness of 
apprehension if we complete the summary analysis of the Epistle 
given by the same writer, with the additional advantage of presenting 
it in his fresh and bright manner :— 
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‘The first chapter is to the Gentiles—its purport is: You have 
not righteousness. The second is to the Jews—its purport 
is: No more have you, though you think you have. The third 
chapter assumes faith in Christ_as the one source of. right- 


eousness for all men. The fourth chapter gives to the notion 
of righteousness through faith the sanction of the Old Testament 
and of the history of Abraham. The fifth insists on the causes for 
thankfulness and exultation in the boon of righteousness through 
faith in Christ; and applies illustratively, with this design, the 
history of Adam. The sixth chapter comes to the all-important 
question: “What is that faith in Christ which I, Paul, mean 7 — 
and answers it. The seventh illustrates and explains the answer. 
But the eighth down to the end of the twenty-eighth verse, develops 
and completes the answer. The rest of the eighth chapter expresses 
the sense of safety and gratitude which the solution is fitted to 
inspire. ‘The ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters uphold the second 
chapter’s thesis—so hard to a Jew, so easy to us—that righteous- 
ness is not by the Jewish law; but dwell with hope and joy on a 
final result of things which is to be favourable to Israel’ (dzd. p. 93) 

Some such outline as this would be at the present stage of in- 
vestigation generally accepted. It is true that Baur threw the 
centre of gravity upon chapters ix-xi, and held that the rest of the 
Epistle was written up to these: but this view would now on 
almost all hands be regarded as untenable. The problem discussed 
in these chapters doubtless weighed heavily on the Apostle’s mind ; 
in the circumstances under which he was writing it was doubtless 
a problem of very considerable urgency ; but for all that it is 
a problem which belongs rather to the circumference of St. Paul’s 
thought than to the centre; it is not so much a part of his funda- 
mental teaching as a consequence arising from its collision with an 
unbelieving world. 

On this head the scholarship of the present day would be on the 
side of Matthew Arnold. It points, however, to the necessity, in 
any attempt to determine what is primary and what is not primary . 
in the argument of the Epistle, of starting with a clear understanding 
of the point of view from which the degrees of relative importance 
are to be assigned. Baur’s object was historical—-to set the 
Epistle in relation to the circumstances of its composition. On 
that assumption his view was partially—though still not more than 
partially—justified. Matthew Arnold’s object on the other hand 
was what he calls ‘a scientific criticism of Paul’s thought’; by 
which he seems to mean (though perhaps he was not wholly clear 
in his own mind) an attempt to discriminate in it those elements 
which are of the highest permanent value. It was natural that he 
should attach the greatest importance to those elements in particular 
which seemed to be capable o1 direct personal verification. From 
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this point of view we need not uestion his assignment of a primary 
significance to chapters vi me His reproduction of the thought 
of these chapters is the best thing in his book, and we have drawn 
upon it ourselves in the commentary upon them (p. 163 £). There 
is more in the same connexion that well deserves attentive study. 
But there are other portions of the Epistle which are not capable af 
Verification precisely in the same manner, and yet were of primary 
importance to St. Paul himself and may be equally of primary 
importance to those of us who are willing to accept his testimony 
in spiritual things which lie beyond the reach of our 
experience. Matthew Arnold is limited by the method which he 
applies—and which others would no doubt jom with him in 
applying—to the subjective side of Christianity, the emotions and 
efforts which it generates in Christians But there is a further 
question how and why they came to be generated. And in the 
answer which St. Paul would give, and which the main body of 
Christians very largely on his authority would also give to that 
question, he and they alike are ked up into regions where direct 
human verification ceases to be possible. : 

Tt is quite true that ‘faith in Christ” means attachment te Christ, 
@ strong emotion of love and gratitude. But that emotion is not 
confined, as we say, to ‘the historical Christ, it has far its object 
not only Him who walked the earth as * Jesus of Nazareth’: itis 
directed towards the same Jesus ‘ crucified, risen and ascended to 
the right hand of God’ St. Paul believed, and we also believe, 
that His transit across the stage of our earth was accompanied by 
consequences in the celestial sphere which transcend our feulties. 
We cannot pretend to be able to verify them as we can verify that 
which passes in our own minds. And yet a certain kind of indirect 
Verification there is. The thousands and tens of thousands of 
Christians who have lived and died in the firm conviction of the 
truth of these supersensual realities, and who upon the strength of 
them have reduced their lives to a harmonious unity Superseding 
the war of passion, do really afford no slight presumption that the 
beliefs which have enabled them to do this are such as the Ruler of 
the universe approves, and such as aptly fit into the eternal order. 
Whatever the force of this presumption to the outer world, it is one 
which the Christian at least will cherish. 

We therefore do not feel at liberty to treat as anything less than 
primary that which was certainly primary to St. Paul. We entirely 
accept the view that chapters vi and vill are primary, but we also 
feel bound to place by their side the culminating verses of chapter 
ii. The really fundamental passages in the Epistle we should say 
were, ch.i. 16, 17, which states the problem, and iii. 21-26, vi. I-14, 
Vili. 1-30 (rather than 1-28), which supply its solution. The 
problem is, How is man to become righteous in the sight of God? 
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And the answer is (1) by certain great redemptive acts on the 
part of God which take effect in the sphere above, though their 
consequences are felt throughout the sphere below; (2) through 
a certain ardent apprehension of these acts and of their Author 
Christ, on the part of the Christian; and (3) through his con- 
tinued self-surrender to Divine influences poured out freely and 
unremittingly upon him. 

It is superfluous to say that there is nothing whatever that is new 
in this statement, It does but reproduce the belief, in part implicit 
rather than explicit, of the Early Church; then further defined and 
emphasized more vigorously on some of its sides at the Reformation ; 
and lastly brought to a more even balance (or what many would 
fain make a more even balance) by the Church of our own day. Of 
course it is liable to be impugned, as it is impugned by the 
attractive writer whose words have been quoted above, in the 
interest of what is thought to be a stricter science. But whatever 
the value in itself of the theory which is substituted for it, we may 
be sure that it does not adequately represent the mind of St. Paul. 
In the present commentary our first object is to do justice to this. 
How it is afterwards to be worked up into a complete scheme of 
religious belief, it lies beyond our scope to consider. 


For the sake of the student it may be well to draw out the 
contents of the Epistle in a tabular analytical form. St. Paul, as 
Matthew Arnold rightly reminds us, is no Schoolman, and his 
method is the very reverse of all that is formal and artificial. But 
it is undoubtedly helpful to set before ourselves the framework of 
his thought, just as a knowledge of anatomy conduces to the better 
understanding of the living human frame. 


1—Introduction (i. 1-15). 
a. The Apostolic Salutation (i. 1-7). 
B. St. Paul and the Roman Church (i. 8-15). 
Il.—Doctrinal. 
Tue Great TuEsIs. Problem: How is Righteousness to be attained? 
Answer: Not by man’s work, but by God’s gift, through Faith, or 
loyal attachment to Christ (i. 16, 17). 
A. Righteousness as a state or condition in the sight of God (Justification) 
(i, 18-v. 21). 
1. Righteousness not hitherto attained (i. 18-iii. 20). 
[Rather, by contrast, a scene which bespeaks impending Wrath]. 
@, Failure of the Gentile (i. 18-32). 
i.) Natural Religion (i. 18-20) ; 
(ii.) deserted for idolatry (i. 21-25) 5 
(iii.) hence judicial abandonment to abominable sins (26, 27), to 
every kind of moral depravity (28-31), even to perversion of 
conscience (32) 
@, [Transitional]. Future judgement without respect of persons such as 
Jew ox Gentile (ii. 1-16). 
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(i.) Jewish critic and Gentile sinner in the same position (ii. 1-4). 

(ii.) Standard of judgement: deeds, not privileges (ii. 5-11). 

(iii.) Rule of judgement: Law of Moses for the Jew; Law of Con- 
science for the Gentile (ii. 12-16). 

y. Failure of the Jew (ii. 17-29). Profession and reality, as regards 
(i.) Law (ii. 17-24) ; 
ii.) Circumcision (ii. 25-29). 
8. [Parenthetic). Answer to casuistical objections from Jewish stand- 
point (iii. 1-8). 
(i.) The Jew’s advantage as recipient of Divine Promises 
(iii. 1, 2); 

(ii) which fom are not invalidated by Man’s unfaithfulness 
(iii. 3, 4). 

(iii.) Yet God’s greater glory no excuse for human sin (iii. 5-8). 

e. Universal failure to attain to righteousness and earn acceptance 
illustrated from Scripture (iii, g—-20). 
a. Consequent Exposition of New System (iii. 21-31): 
a, (i.) in its relation to Law, independent of it, yet attested by it 
(21); 

(ii.) in its universality, as the free gift of God (22-24); 

(iii.) in the method of its realization through the propitiatory Death 
of Christ, which occupies under the-New Dispensation the 
same place which Sacrifice, especially the ceremonies of the 
Day of Atonement, occupied under the Old (25) ; 

(iv.) in its final cause—the twofold manifestation of God's righteous- 
hess, at once asserting itself against sin and conveying pardon 
to the sinner (26). 

8. Preliminary note of two main consequences from this: 
(i.) Boasting excluded (27, 28); 
(ii.) Jew and Gentile alike accepted (29-31). 


¢- Relation of this New System to O. T. considered in reference to the 
crucial case of Abraham (iv. 1-25). 
(i.) Abraham’s acceptance (like that described by David) turned 
on Faith, not Works (iv. 1-8) ; 
(ii.) nor Circumcision (iv. 9-12) 
{so that there might be nothing to prevent him from 
being the spiritual father of uncircumcised as well as 
circumcised (11, 12)], 
(iii) nor Law, the antithesis of Promise (iv. 13-17 
{so that he might be the spiritual father of a@// believers, 
not of those under the Law only]. 
(iv.) Abraham’s Faith, a type of the Christian’s (iv. 17-25): 
[he too believed in a birth from the dead]. 
¢ Blissful effects of Righteousness by Faith (v. 1-21). 
@. (i.) It leads by sure degrees to a triumphant hope of final sal- 
vation (v. I—4). 
(ii) That hope guaranteed @ fortioré by the Love displayed im 
Christ’s Death for sinners (v. 5-11). 
&. Contrast of these effects with those of Adam’s Fall (vy. 1a-21) : 
(i.) like, in the transition from one to all (12-14); 
Gi.) unlike, in that where one brought sin, condemnation, death, the 
other brought grace, a declaration of unmerited righteous- 
ness, life (15-17). 
(iii.) Summary. Relations of Fall, Law, Grace (18-a1) 
[The Fall brought sin; Law increased it; but Grace more 
than cancels the ill effects of Law]. 
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24. A free adaptation of Is. lii. 5 (LXX). Heb. ‘ And con- 
tinually all the day long My Name is blasphemed’: LXX adds to 
this &:’ ids and éy rois €Oveow, St. Paul omits duazavrds and changes 
pov tO rod Ocov. 

The original meant that the Name of God was reviled by the 
tyrants and oppressors of Israel: St. Paul, following up a suggestion 
in the LXX (80 éyas), traces this reviling to the scandal caused 
by Israel’s inconsistency. The fact that the formula of quotation 
is thrown to the end shows that he is conscious of applying the 
passage freely: it is almost as if it were an after-thought that the 
language he has just used is a quotation at all. See the longer 
note on ch. x, below. 


25. vépov mpdooys. On the absence of the art. see especially the scholarly 
note in Va.: ‘It is almost as if vépoy mpacoew and vdpuouv rapaBdrns were 
‘severally like vopodereiv, vopopuaaxeiv, &c., voodérns, vopodddoKaros, &e., 
one compound word: zf thou be a law-doer... tf thou be a law-transgressor, 
&c., indicating the character of the person, rather than calling attention to 
the particular form or designation of the law, which claims obedience.’ 
yeyovev: ‘is by that very fact become.’ Del. quotes the realistic ex- 
pression given to this idea in the Jewish fancy that God would send his 
angel to remove the marks of circumcision on the wicked. 


26. eis meprtopty NoyraOycertar: AoyilecOa els Te = Aoyilecbat eis 7d 
eivai t1, ets denoting result, ‘so as to be in place of,’ ‘ reckoned as 
a substitute or equivalent for’ (Fri., Grm.-Thay. s. v. Aoyigouae 1 a). 


Of the synonyms 7npeiv, puddocev, TeACiv ; Typeiv = ‘to keep an eye upon,’ 
‘to observe carefully’ (and then do); pudAdocew = ‘to guard as a deposit,’ 
‘to preserve intact’ against violence from without or within; TeAciy = ‘to 
bring (a law) to its proper fulfilment’ in action; rnpeiy and ¢uvAdocey are 
both from the point of view of the agent, reAcw from that of the law which 
is obeyed. See Westcott on Jo. xvii. 12; 1 Jo. ii. 3. 


27. xptvet; most probably categorical and not a question as 
AV. and RV. ; = ‘condemn’ by comparison and contrast, as in 
Matt. xii. 41, 42 ‘the men of Nineveh shall stand up in the judge- 
ment with this generation and shall condemn it,’ &c. Again we 
are pointed back to wv. 1-3; the judge of others shall be himself 
judged. ; 

4 é« ddcews dxpoBuotia: uncircumcision which physically re- 
mains as it was born. The order of the words seems opposed to 
Prof. Burton’s rendering, ‘the uncircumcision which by nature 
fulfils the law’ (ek guc.=ice v. 14). 

Sid of ‘attendant circumstances’ as in iv. 11, Vili, 25, xiv. 20; 
Anglicé ‘with,’ with all your advantages of circumcision and the 
possession of a written law. 

The distinction between the literal Israel which is after the flesh 
and the true spiritual Israel is a leading idea with St. Paul and 
is worked out at length in ix. 6 ff.; see also pp. 2,14 sup. We may 
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(ii.) Israel had been warned beforehand by the Prophet that they 
would reject God’s Message (x. 19-21). 
3. Mitigating considerations. The purpose of God (xi). 

a. The Unbelief of Israel is now as in the past only partial (xi. 1-10). 

8. It is only temporary— 

(i.) Their fall has a special purpose—the introduction of the 
Gentiles (xi. 11-15). 

(ii.) That Israel will be restored is vouched for by the holy stock 
from which it comes (xi. 16-24). 

y- In all this may be seen the purpose of God working upwards 
through seeming severity, to a beneficent result —the final 
restoration of all (xi, 25-31). 

Doxology (xi. 33-36). 
IlI.—Practical and Hortatory. 
(1) The Christian sacrifice (xii. 1, 2). 
(2) The Christian as a member of the Church (xii. 3-8). 
(3) The Christian in his relation to others (xii. 9-21). 
The Christian’s vengeance (xii. 19-21). 
(4) Church and State (xiii. 1-7). 
(5) The Christian’s one debt; the law of love (xiii. 8-10). 
The day approaching (xiii. 11-14). 
(6) Toleration ; the strong and the weak (xiv. 1-xv. 6). 
The Jew and the Gentile (xv. 7-13). 
IV.— Epilogue. 

a. Personal explanations. Motive of the Epistle. Proposed visit to 
Rome (xv. 14-33). 

&. Greetings to various persons (xvi. 1-16). 

A warning (xvi. 17-20). 

Postscript by the Apostle’s companions and amanuensis (xvi. 
21-23). 

Benediction and Doxology (xvi. 24-27). 

It is often easiest to bring out the force and strength of an 
argument by starting from its conclusion, and we possess in the 
doxology at the end of the Epistle a short summary made by 
St. Paul himself of its contents. The question of its genuineness 
has been discussed elsewhere, and it has been shown in the 
commentary how clearly it refers to all the leading thoughts of the 
Epistle ; it remains only to make use of it to help us to understand 
the argument which St. Paul is working out and the conclusion to 
which he is leading us. 

The first idea which comes prominently before us is that of ‘the 
Gospel’; it meets us in the Apostolic salutation at the beginning, 
in the statement of the thesis of the Epistle, in the doxology at the 
end where it is expanded in the somewhat unusual form ‘ according 
to my Gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ.’ So again in 
xi. 28 it is incidentally shown that what St. Paul is describing is the 
method or plan of the Gospel. This idea of the Gospel then is 
a fundamental thought of the Epistle ; and it seems to mean this. 
There are two competing systems or plans of life or salvation 
before St. Paul’s mind. The one is the old Jewish system, a know- 
ledge of which is presupposed ; the other is the Christian system, 
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a knowledge of which again is presupposed. St. Paul is not 
expounding the Christian religion, he is writing to Christians: 
what he aims at expounding is the meaning of the new system. 
This may perhaps explain the manner in which he varies between 
the expressions ‘ the Gospel,’ or ‘the Gospel of God,’ or ‘ the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ,’ and ‘my Gospel.’ The former represents the 
Christian religion as recognized and preached by all, the latter 
represents his own personal exposition of its plan and meaning. 
The main purpose of the argument then is an explanation of the 
meaning of the new Gospel of Jesus Christ, as succeeding to and 
taking the place of the old method, but also in a sense as embracing 
and continuing it. 

St. Paul begins then with a theological description of the new 
method. He shows the need for it, he explains what it is—emphasiz- 
ing its distinctive features in contrast to those of the old system, and 
at the same time proving that it is the necessary and expected out- 
come of that old system. He then proceeds to describe the work- 
ing of this system in the Christian life; and lastly he vindicates 
for it its true place in history. The universal character of the new 
Gospel has been already emphasized, he must now trace the plan 
by which it is to attain this universality. The rejection of the Jews, 
the calling of the Gentiles, are both steps in this process and 
necessary steps. But the method and plan pursued in these cases 
and partially revealed, enable us to learn, if we have faith to do 
so, that ‘mystery which has been hidden from the foundation 
of the world,’ but which has always guided the course of human 
history—the purpose of God to ‘sum up all things in Christ.’ 

If this point has been made clear, it will enable us to bring out 
the essential unity and completeness of the argument of the 
Epistle. We do not agree as we have explained above with the 
opinion of Baur, revived by Dr. Hort, that chap. ix—xi represent 
the essential part of the Epistle, to which all the earlier part is but 
an introduction. That is certainly a one-sided view. But Dr. 
Hort’s examination of the Epistle is valuable as reminding us that 
neither are these chapters an appendix accidentally added which 
might be omitted without injuring St. Paul’s argument and plan. 

We can trace incidentally the various difficulties, partly raised by 
opponents, partly suggested by his own thought, which have helped 
to shape different portions of the Epistle. We are able to analyze 
and separate the difierent stages in the argument more accurately 
and distinctly than in any other of St. Paul’s writings. But this 
must not blind us to the iact that the whole is one great argument; 
the purpose of which is to explain the Gospel of God in Jesus the 
Messiah, and to show its efiects on human life, and in the history 
of the race, and thus to vindicate for it the right to be considered 
the ultimate and final revelation oi God’s purpose for mankind. 

rt 
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§ 6. LANGUAGE AND STYLE. 


(1) Language’. It will seem at first sight to the uninitiated 
reader a rather strange paradox that a letter addressed to the 
capital of the Western or Latin world should be written in Greek. 
Yet there is no paradox, either to the classical scholar who is 
acquainted with the history of the Early Empire, or to the ecclesias- 
tical historian who follows the fortunes of the Early Church. Both 
are aware that for fully two centuries and a half Greek was the 
predominant language if not of the city of Rome as a whole yet of 
large sections of its inhabitants, and in particular of those sections 
among which was to be sought the main body of the readers of 
the Epistle. 

The early history of the Church of Rome might be said to fall 
into three periods, of which the landmarks would be (1) the appear- 
ance of the first Latin writers, said by Jerome? to be Apollonius 
who suffered under Commodus in the year 185, and whose 
Apology and Acts have been recently recovered in an Armenian 
Version and edited by Mr. Conybeare’, and Victor, an African by 
birth, who became Bishop of Rome about 189 a.p. (2) Next 
would come in the middle of the third century a more considerable 
body of Latin literature, the writings of Novatian and the corre- 
spondence between the Church of Rome and Cyprian at Carthage. 
(3) Then, lastly, there would be the definite Latinizing of the capital 
of the West which followed upon the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople dating from 330 a.p. 

(1) The evidence of Juvenal and Martial refers to the latter half of the 
first century. Juvenal speaks with indignation of the extent to which Rome 
was being converted into ‘a Greek city*.’ Martial regards ignorance of Greek 
as a mark of rusticity®, Indeed, there was a double tendency which em- 
braced at once classes at both ends of the social scale. On the one hand 
among slaves and in the trading classes there were swarms of Greeks and 
Greek-speaking Orientals. On the other hand in the higher ranks it was 
the fashion to speak Greek; children were taught it by Greek nurses; and in 
after life the use of it was carried to the pitch of affectation ©. 


For the Jewish colony we have the evidence of the inscriptions. Out of 
thirty-eight collected by Schiirer’ no less than thirty are Greek and eight only 


1 The question of the use of Greek at Rome has been often discussed 
and the evidence for it set forth, but the classical treatment of the subject is by 
the late Dr. C. P. Caspari, Professor at Christiania, in an Excursus of 200 
pages to vol. iii. of his work Qssellen zser Geschichte des Taufsymbols (Chris- 
tiania, 1875). 

2 De Vir. Ill. \iii. Tertullianus presbyter wune demum primus post Victorem 
et Apollonium Latinorum ponitur. 

* Monuments of Early Christianity (London, 1894), p. 29 ff. 

4 Juv. Sat, iii, 60 f.; cf. vi. 187 ff. 5 Epig. xiv. 58. 

* Caspari, Quellen zum Tatufsymbol, iii. 286 f. 

" Gemeindeverfassung, p. 33 ff. ‘Vhe inscriptions referred to are all from 
Roman sites. There is also one in Greek from Portus. 
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Latin and if one of the Greek inscriptions is in Latin characters, conversely 
three of the Latin are in Greek characters. There do not seem to be any in 
Hebrew’. 

Of Christian inscriptions the proportion of Greek to Latin would seem to be 
abouti:2. But the great mass of these would belong to a period later than 
that of which we are speaking. De Rossi? estimates the number for the period 
between M. Aurelius and Septimius Severus at about 160, of which something 
like half would be Greek. Beyond this we can hardly go. 

But as to the Christian Church there is a quantity of other evidence. The 
bishops of Rome from Linus to Eleutherus (c. 174-189 A.D.) are twelve in 
number: of these not more than three (Clement, Sixtus I = Xystus, Pius) bear 
Latin names. But although the names of Clement and Pius are Latin the 
extant Epistle of Clement is written in Greek; we know also that Hermas, 
the author of ‘ The Shepherd,’ was the brother of Pius *, and he wrote in Greek. 
Indeed all the literature that we can in any way connect with Christian Rome 
down to the end of the reign of M. Aurelius is Greek. Besides the works of 
Clement and Hermas we have still surviving the letter addressed to the Church 
at Rome by Ignatius; and later in the period, the letter written by Soter 
(c. 166-174 A.D.) to the Corinthian Church was evidently in Greek*. Justin 
and Tatian who were settled in Rome wrote in Greek; so too did Rhodon, 
a pupil of Tatian’s at Rome who carried on their tradition®, Greek was the 
language of Polycarp and Hegesippus who paid visits to Rome of shorter 
duration. A number of Gnostic writers established themselves there and used 
Greek for the vehicle of their teaching: so Cerdon, Marcion, and Valentinus, 
who were all in Rome about 140 A.D. Valentinus left behind a considerable 
school, and the leading representatives of the ‘Italic’ branch, Ptolemaeus 
and Heracleon, both wrote in Greek. We may assume the same thing of the 
other Gnostics combated by Justin and Irenaeus. Irenaeus himself spent some 
time at Rome in the Episcopate of Eleutherus, and wrote his great work 
in Greek. 

To this period may also be traced back the oldest form of the Creed of 
the Roman Church now known as the Apostles’ Creed*®. This was in Greek. 
And there are stray Greek fragments of Western Liturgies which ultimately 
go back to the same place and time. Such would be the Hymnus angelicus 
(Luke ii. 14) repeated in Greek at Christmas, the 7rishagion, Kyrie eletson 
and Christe eleison. On certain set days (at Christmas, Kaster, Ember days, 
and some others) lections were read in Greek as well as Latin; hymns were 
occasionally sung in Greek ; and at the formal committal of the Creed to the 
candidates for baptism (the so-called 7vaditio and Redditio Symboli) both 
the Apostles’ Creed (in its longer and shorter forms) and the Nicene were 


1 Comp. also Berliner, i. 54. * Ap. Caspari, p. 303. 

8 Pius is described in the Liber Pontificalis as mattone [talus ... de civitate 
Aquileia; but there is reason to think that Hermas was a native of Arcadia. 
The assignments of nationality to the earliest bishops are of very doubtful 
value. 

4 It was to be kept in the archives and read on Sundays like the letter of 
Clement (Eus. HY. Z. IV. xxiii. 11). 

5 Kus. A. Z. V. xiii. 1. 

¢ It was in pursuit of the origin of this Creed that Caspari was drawn into 
his elaborate researches. It is generally agreed that it was in use at Rome by 
the middle of the second century. The main question at the present moment 
is whether it was also composed there, and if not whence it came. Caspari 
would derive it from Asia Minor and the circle of St. John. This is a problem 
which we may look to have solved by Dr. Kattenbusch of Giessen, who is 
continuing Caspari’s labours (Das <Apostolische Symbol, Bd. 1. Leipzig, 


1894). 
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§ 6. LANGUAGE AND STYLE, 


(1) Language’. It will seem at first sight to the uninitiated 
reader a rather strange paradox that a letter addressed to the 
capital of the Western or Latin world should be written in Greek. 
Yet there is no paradox, either to the classical scholar who is 
acquainted with the history of the Early Empire, or to the ecclesias- 
tical historian who follows the fortunes of the Early Church. Both 
are aware that for fully two centuries and a half Greek was the 
predominant language if not of the city of Rome as a whole yet of 
large sections of its inhabitants, and in particular of those sections 
among which was to be sought the main body of the readers of 
the Epistle. 

The early history of the Church of Rome might be said to fall 
into three periods, of which the landmarks would be (1) the appear- 
ance of the first Latin writers, said by Jerome* to be Apollonius 
who suffered under Commodus in the year 185, and whose 
Apology and Acts have been recently recovered in an Armenian 
Version and edited by Mr. Conybeare *, and Victor, an African by 
birth, who became Bishop of Rome about 189 a.p. (2) Next 
would come in the middle of the third century a more considerable 
body of Latin literature, the writings of Novatian and the corre- 
spondence between the Church of Rome and Cyprian at Carthage. 
(3) Then, lastly, there would be the definite Latinizing of the capital 
of the West which followed upon the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople dating from 330 a.p. 

(1) The evidence of Juvenal and Martial refers to the latter half of the 
first century. Juvenal speaks with indignation of the extent to which Rome 
was being converted into ‘a Greek city*.’ Martial regards ignorance of Greek 
as a mark of rusticity’, Indeed, there was a double tendency which em- 
braced at once classes at both ends of the social scale. On the one hand 
among slaves and in the trading classes there were swarms of Greeks and 
Greek-speaking Orientals. On the other hand in the higher ranks it was 
the fashion to speak Greek; children were taught it by Greek nurses; and in 
after life the use of it was carried to the pitch of affectation *. 

For the Jewish colony we have the evidence of the inscriptions. Out of 
thirty-eight collected by Schiiter’ no less than thirty are Greek and eight only 


1 The question of the use of Greek at Rome has been often discussed 
and the evidence for it set forth, but the classical treatment of the subject is by 
the late Dr. C. P. Caspari, Professor at Christiania, in an Excursus of 200 
pages to vol. iii, of his work Quedlen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols (Chris- 
tiania, 1875). 

? De Vir. Ill. Viti. Tertullianus presbyter mune demum primus post Victorem 
e Apollonium Latinorum ponitur. 

* Monuments of Early Christianity (London, 1894), p. 29 ff. 

4 Juv. Saz. iii. 60 f.; cf. vi. 187 ff. 5 Epig. xiv. 58. 

® Caspari, Quellen zum Taufsymbol, iii. 286 f. 

" Gemeindeverfassung, p. 33 ff. ‘Vhe inscriptions referred to are all from 
Roman sites. There is also one in Greek from Portus. 
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Latin and if one of the Greek inscriptions is in Latin characters, conversely 
three of the Latin are in Greek characters. There do not seem to be any in 
Hebrew". 

Of Christian inscriptions the proportion of Greek to Latin would seem to be 
about 1:2. But the great mass of these would belong to a period later than 
that of which we are speaking. De Rossi? estimates the number for the period 
between M. Aurelius and Septimius Severus at about 160, of which something 
like half would be Greek. Beyond this we can hardly go. 

But as to the Christian Church there is a quantity of other evidence. The 
bishops of Rome from Linus to Eleutherus (c. 174-189 A.D.) are twelve in 
number: of these not more than three (Clement, Sixtus I = Xystus, Pius) bear 
Latin names. But although the names of Clement and Pius are Latin the 
extant Epistle of Clement is written in Greek; we know also that Hermas, 
the author of ‘ The Shepherd,’ was the brother of Pius °, and he wrote in Greek. 
Indeed all the literature that we can in any way connect with Christian Rome 
down to the end of the reign of M. Aurelius is Greek. Besides the works of 
Clement and Hermas we have still surviving the letter addressed to the Church 
at Rome by Ignatius; and later in the period, the letter written by Soter 
(c. 166-174 A.D.) to the Corinthian Church was evidently in Greek*. Justin 
and Tatian who were settled in Rome wrote in Greek; so too did Rhodon, 
a pupil of Tatian’s at Rome who carried on their tradition’, Greek was the 
language of Polycarp and Hegesippus who paid visits to Rome of shorter 
duration. A number of Gnostic writers established themselves there and used 
Greek for the vehicle of their teaching : so Cerdon, Marcion, and Valentinus, 
who were all in Rome about 140 A.D. Valentinus left behind a considerable 
school, and the leading representatives of the ‘Italic’ branch, Ptolemaeus 
and Heracleon, both wrote in Greek. We may assume the same thing of the 
other Gnostics combated by Justin and Irenaeus. Irenaeus himself spent some 
time at Rome in the Episcopate of Eleutherus, and wrote his great work 
in Greek. 

To this period may also be traced back the oldest form of the Creed of 
the Roman Church now known as the Apostles’ Creed®. This was in Greek. 
And there are stray Greek fragments of Western Liturgies which ultimately 
go back to the same place and time, Such would be the Hymnus angelicus 
(Luke ii. 14) repeated in Greek at Christmas, the 7rishagion, Kyrie eletson 
and Christe eleison. On certain set days (at Christmas, Easter, Ember days, 
and some others) lections were read in Greek as well as Latin; hymns were 
occasionally sung in Greek; and at the formal committal of the Creed to the 
candidates for baptism (the so-called Zraditio and Redditio Symbolt) both 
the Apostles’ Creed (in its longer and shorter forms) and the Nicene were 


1 Comp. also Berliner, i. 54. ® Ap. Caspari, p. 303. 

$ Pius is described in the Liber Pontificalis as natvone [talus ... de civitate 
Aquileia; but there is reason to think that Hermas was a native of Arcadia. 
The assignments of nationality to the earliest bishops are of very doubtful 
value. 

* It was to be kept in the archives and read on Sundays like the letter of 
Clement (Eus. 4. Z. IV. xxiii. 11). 

DePUSa sia a Vc Xilles Le 

6 It was in pursuit of the origin of this Creed that Caspari was drawn into 
his elaborate researches, It is generally agreed that it was in use at Rome by 
the middle of the second century. The main question at the present moment 
is whether it was also composed there, and if not whence it came. Caspari 
would derive it from Asia Minor and the circle of St. John. This is a problem 
which we may look to have solved by Dr. Kattenbusch of Giessen, who is 
continuing Caspari’s labours (Das Apostolésche Symbol, Bd. J, Leipzig, 


1894). 
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recited and the questions put first in Greek and then in I atin’. These are 
all survivals of Roman usage at the time when the Church was bilingual. 

(2) The dates of Apollonius and of Bp. Victor are fixed, but rather more 
uncertainty hangs over that of the first really classical Christian work in 
Latin, the Octavius of Minucius Felix. This has been much debated, but 
opinion seems to be veering round to the earlier date?, which would bring him 
into near proximity to Apollonius, perhaps at the end of the reign of 
M. Aurelius. The period which then begins and extends from c. 180-250 A.D. 
shows a more even balance of Greek and Latin. The two prominent writers, 
Hippolytus and Caius, still make use of Greek. The grounds perhaps pre- 
ponderate for regarding the Muratorian Fragment as a translation. But at the 
beginning of the period we have Minucius Felix and at the end Novatian, 
and Latin begins to have the upper hand in the names of bishops. The 
glimpse which we get of the literary activity of the Church of Rome through 
the letters and other writings preserved among the works of Cyprian shows us 
at last Latin in possession of the field. 

(3) The Hellenizing character of Roman Christianity was due in the first 
instance to the constant intercourse between Rome and the East. In the 
troubled times which followed the middle of the third century, with the decay 
of wealth and trade, and Gothic piraciés breaking up the fax Romana on the 
Aegean, this intercourse was greatly interrupted. Thus Greek influences lost 
their strength. The Latin Church, Rome reinforced by Africa, had now 
a substantial literature of its own. Under leaders like Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Novatian it had begun to develop its proper individuality. It could 
stand and walk alone without assistance from the East. And a decisive 
impulse was given to its independent career by the founding of Constantinople. 
The stream set from that time onwards towards the Bosphorus and no longer 
towards the Tiber. Rome ceases to be the centre of the Empire to become 
in a still more exclusive sense the capital of the West. 


(2) Style. The Epistles which bear the name of St. Paul present 
a considerable diversity of style. To such an extent is this the 
case that the question is seriously raised whether they can have had 
the same author. Of all the arguments urged on the negative 
side this from style is the most substantial ; and whatever decision 
we come to on the subject there remains a problem of much 
complexity and difficulty. 

It is well known that the Pauline Epistles fall into four groups 
which are connected indeed with each other, but at the same time 
stand out with much distinctness. ‘These groups are: 1, 2 Thess.; 
Gal., 1, 2 Cor., Rom.; Phil., Col., Eph., Philem.; Past. Epp. The 
four Epistles of the second group hang very closely together; 
those of the third group subdivide into two pairs, Phil. Philem. on 
the one hand, and Eph. Col. on the other. It is hard to dissociate 
Col. from Philem.; and the very strong presumption in favour of 
the genuineness of the latter Epistle reacts upon the former. The 
tendency of critical inquiry at the present moment is in favour of 
Colossians and somewhat less decidcdly in favour of Ephesians. 
It is, for instance, significant that Jiilicher in his recent Zvnlei/ung 


: Pee precise and full details will be found in Caspari’s Excursus, Op. céé, 
p- 466 ff. 
® Kriiger, Alichristd. Lit. p. 88. 
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(Freiburg i. B. and Leipzig, 1894) sums up rather on this.side of 
the question than the other. We believe that this points to what 
will be the ultimate verdict. But in the matter of style it must be 
confessed that Col. and Eph.—and more especially Eph.—stand at 
the furthest possible remove from Romans. We may take Eph. 
and Rom. as marking the extreme poles of difference within the 
Epistles claimed for St. Paul*, Any other member of the second 
group would do as well; but as we are concerned specially with 
Rom., we may institute a comparison with it. 

The difference is not so much a difference of ideas and of 
vocabulary as a difference of structure and composition. There are, 
it is true, a certain number of new and peculiar expressions in the 
later Epistle ; but these are so balanced by points of coincidence, 
and the novel element has so much of the nature of simple addi- 
tion rather than contrariety, that to draw a conclusion adverse to 
St. Paul’s authorship would certainly not be warranted. The sense 
of dissimilarity reaches its height when we turn from the materials 
(if we may so speak) of the style to the way in which they are 
put together. The discrepancy lies not in the anatomy but in the 
surface distribution of light and shade, in the play of feature, in 
the temperament to which the two Epistles seem to give expression. 
We will enlarge a little on this point, as the contrast may help us 
to understand the individuality of the Epistle to the Romans. 

This Epistle, like all the others of the group, is characterized 
by a remarkable energy and vivacity. It is calm in the sense 
that it is not aggressive and that the rush of words is always well 
under control. Still there is a rush of words, rising repeatedly to 
passages of splendid eloquence ; but the eloquence is spontaneous, 
the outcome of strongly moved feeling ; there is nothing about it 
of laboured oratory. The language is rapid, terse, incisive; the 
argument is conducted by a quick cut and thrust of dialectic ; it 
reminds us of a fencer with his eye always on his antagonist. 

We shut the Epistle to the Romans and we open that to the 
Ephesians ; how great is the contrast! We cannot speak here. of 
vivacity, hardly of energy; if there is energy it is deep down 
below the surface. The rapid argumentative cut and thrust is 
gone. In its place we have a slowly-moving onwards-advancing 
mass, like a glacier working its way inch by inch down the valley. 
The periods are of unwieldy length; the writer seems to stagger 
under his load. He has weighty truths to express, and he struggles 
to express them—not without success, but certainly with little 
flexibility or ease of composition. The truths unfolded read like 
abstract truths, ideal verities, ‘laid up in the heavens’ rather than 
embodying themselves in the active controversies of earth. 


1 The difference between these Epistles on the side we are considering is 
greater (e.g.) than that between Romans and the Pastorals. 
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There is, as we shall see, another side. We have perhaps 
exaggerated the opposition for the sake of making the difference 
clear. When we come to look more closely at the Epistle to the 
Romans we shall find in it not a few passages which tend in the 
direction of the characteristics of Ephesians ; and when we examine 
the Epistle to the Ephesians we shall find in it much to remind us 
of characteristics of Romans. We will however leave the com- 
parison as it has been made for the moment, and ask ourselves 
what means we have of explaining it. Supposing the two Epistles 
to be really the work of the same man, can the difference between 
them be adequately accounted for ? 


There is always an advantage in presenting proportions to the eye and 
reducing them to some sort of numerical estimate. This can be done in 
the present case without much difficulty by reckoning up the number of 
longer pauses. This is done below for the two Epistles, Romans and Ephe- 
sians. The standard used is that of the Revisers’ Greek Text, and the 
estimate of length is based on the number of ovixo: or printed lines. It 
will be worth while to compare the Epistles chapter by chapter :— 


ROMANS. 
erixot. (’) (.) G) 
Ch. I. 64 13 14 —_ 
II. 51 14 7 8 
III. 47 20 12 16 
IV. 45 6 14 7 
WA 47 6 15 — 
VI. 42 8 14 8 
VII. 49 16 20 5 
VII. jo 17 26 14 
IX. 55 8 19 10 
X. 37 6 16 9 
XI. 63 16 27 II 
Totalfordoctrinal portion 570 130 184 83 
402 
XII. 36 14 12 —_ 
XIII 29 II 15 I 
XIV. nh II 27 3 
XV. 3 8 24 = 
XVI. 50 i 28 — 
Total for the Epistle 789 181 290 92 
563 


Here the proportion of major points to orixo: is for the doctrinal chap- 
ters 402 :570 = (approximately) 1 in 1-4; and for the whole Epistle not 
very different, 563:789 =1 in 1-418. The proportion of interrogative 
sentences is for the whole Epistle, 92: 789, or 1 in 8-6; for the doctrinal 
chapters only, 88:570, or 1 in 6-5; and for the practical portion only, 
43219, or1in 55. ‘This last item is instructive, because it shows how very 


1 The counting of these is approximate, anything over half a line being 
reckoned as a whole line, and anything less than halfa line not reckoned. 
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greatly, even in the same Epistle, the amount of interrogation varies with 
the subject-matter. We also observe that in two even of the doctrinal chap- 
ters interrogative sentences are wanting. They lie indeed in patches or 
thick clusters, and are not distributed equally throughout the Epistle. 

Now we turn to Ephesians, for which the data are as follows :— 


EPHESIANS. 
ae erlxos () () (3) 
45 4 3 — 
IL. 40 9 6 — 
008 [ 36 2 6 — 
131 15 15 —j 
Iv, 55 8 13 I 
Vv. 50 II 17 — 
VL 44 a 13 _ 
‘fet 370 36 58 I 
_—_—_— _—~_—_—————_—_ 
95 


This gives a very different result. The proportion of major points is for 
Eph. i-ili, roughly speaking, 1 in 4, as against 1 in 1-4 for Rom. i-xii, and 
for the whole Epistle rather more than 1 in 3, as against 1 in 1-418, The 
proportion of interrogations is 1 in 270 compared with 1 in 8.6 or 6-5. 


In illustrating the nature of the difference in style between 
Romans and Ephesians we have left in suspense for a time the 
question as to its cause. To this we will now return, and set down 
some of the influences which may have been at work—which we 
may be sure were at work—and which would go a long way to 
account for it. 

(x) First would be she natural variation of style which comes 
from dealing with different subject-matter. The Epistles of the 
second group are all very largely concerned with the controversy 
as to Circumcision and the relations of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. In the later Epistle this controversy has retired into 
the background, and other topics have taken its place. Ideas are 
abroad as to the mediating agencies between God and man which 
impair the central significance of the Person of Christ; and the 
multiplication of new Churches with the growing organization of 
intercommunication between those of older standing, brings to the 
front the conception of the Church as a whole, and invests it with 
increased impressiveness. 


These facts are reflected on the vocabulary of the two Epistles. The 
controversy with the Judaizers gives a marked colour to the whole group 
which includes the Epistle to the Romans. This will appear on the face 
of the statistics of usage as to the frequency with which the leading terms 
occur in these Epistles and in the rest of the Pauline Corpus. Of course 
some of the instances will be accidental, but by far the greater number are 
significant, Those which follow have a direct bearing on the Judaistic 
controversy. ‘Elsewhere’ means elsewhere in the Pauline Epistles. 
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1 ‘a Bpadp Rom. g, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 9; not elsewhere in St. Paul. [onépya 
‘ABpadu Rom. 2, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1.] 
d«poBvoria Rom. 3, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere 3. 
émogroAn Rom. 1, I Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere in St. Paul. 
dixatodv Rom. 15, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere 2. 
Sixatwpa Rom. 5; not elsewhere. 
dicatwors Rom. 2; not elsewhere. 
watapyeiv Rom. 6, 1 Cor. 9, 2 Cor. 4, Gal. 3; elsewhere 4. 
vépos Rom. 76, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 32; elsewhere 6. 
mepitopy Rom. 15, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 7; elsewhere 8. 
onéppa Rom. 9, I Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 5; elsewhere 1. 
Connected with this controversy, though not quite so directly, would be -— 
doGevns Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 10, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; elsewhere 1. 
doGeveis Rom. 4, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere 2. 
ac6évera Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 6, Gal. 1; elsewhere 1. 
dodévnua Rom. 1; not elsewhere. 
éredOepos Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 6, Gal. 6; elsewhere 2. 
ércudepodv Rom. 4, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
éAcvdepia Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
wavyac0a Rom. 5, 1 Cor. 5 (1 v.1.), 2 Cor. 20, Gal. 2; elsewhere 3. 
wavxjua Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 3, 2 Cor. 3, Gal. 1; elsewhere a. 
wavyjois Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere I. 
xataxavxacGa: Rom. 2; not elsewhere. 
éperdérns Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
épe{Anua Rom. 1; not elsewhere. 
oxévdarov Rom. 4, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. [oxavdadlCew 
1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 1, Rom. 1 v.1.] 
&pedcitv Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 1: d&pérera Rom. 1; neither elsewhere. 
Two other points may be noticed, one in connexion with the large use of 
the O.T. in these Epistles, and the other in connexion with the idea of 
successive periods into which the religious history of mankind is divided :— 
yéyparrac Rom. 16, 1 Cor. 7, 2 Cor. 2, Gal. 4; not elsewhere in 
St. Paul. : 
dxpis ob Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. a (1 v.1.); not elsewhere. 
2g’ Scov xpévov Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere 
These examples stand out very distinctly; and their disappearance from 
the later Epistle is perfectly intelligible : cessante causa, cessat effectus. 


(2) But it is not only that the subject-matter of Ephesians differs 
from that of Romans, the circumstances under which it is presented 
also differ. Romans belongs to a period of controversy, and 
although at the time when the Epistle is written the worst is over, 
and the Apostle is able to survey the field calmly, and to state his 
case uncontroversially, still the crisis through which he has passed 
has left its marks behind. The echoes of war are still in his ears. 
The treatment of his subject is concrete and not abstract. He 
sees in imagination his adversary before him, and he argues much 
as he might have argued in the synagogue, or in the presence of 
refractory converts. The atmosphere of the Epistle is that of 
personal debate. This acts as a stimulus, it makes the blood 


1 These examples are selected from the lists in Bishop Lightfoot’s classical 
essay ‘On the Style and Character of the Epistle to the Galatians,’ in Journ. of 
Class. and Sacr. Phélol. iii. (1857) 308 ff. 
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circulate more rapidly in the veins, and gives to the style a liveli- 
ness and directness which might be wanting when the pressure was 
removed. Between Romans, written to a definite Church and 
gathering up the result of a time of great activity, the direct out- 
come of prolonged discussion in street and house and school, and 
Ephesians, written in all probability not to a single Church but to 
a group of Churches, with its personal edge thus taken off, and 
written too under confinement after some three years of enforced 
inaction, it would be natural that there should be a difference. 

(3) This brings us to a third point which may be taken with the 
last, the allowance which ought to be made for the specdal tempera- 
ment of the Apostle. His writings furnish abundant evidence of 
a highly strung nervous organization. It is likely enough that the 
physical infirmity from which he suffered, the ‘thorn in the flesh’ 
which had such a prostrating effect upon him, was of nervous 
origin. But constitutions of this order are liable to great fluctua- 
tions of physical condition. There will be ‘lucid moments,’ and 
more than lucid moments—months together during which the 
brain will work not only with ease and freedom, but with an 
intensity and power not vouchsafed to other men. And times such 
as these will alternate with periods of depression when body and 
mind alike are sluggish and languid, and when an effort of will is 
needed to compel production of any kind. Now the physical 
conditions under which St. Paul wrote his letter to the Romans 
would as naturally belong to the first head as those under which he 
wrote the Epistle which we call ‘Ephesians’ would to the second. 
Once more we should expect antecedently that they would leave 
a strong impress upon the style. 


The difference in style between Rom. and Eph. would seem to be very 
largely a difference in the amount of vital energy thrown into the two 
Epistles. Vivacity is a distinguishing mark of the one as a certain slow and 
laboured movement is of the other. We may trace to this cause the 
phenomena which have been already noted—the shorter sentences of Romans, 
the long involved periods of Ephesians, the frequency of interrogation on the 
one hand, its absence on the other. In Rom. we have the champion of 
Gentile Christendom with his sword drawn, prepared to meet all comers; in 
Eph. we have ‘such an one as Paul the aged, and now a prisoner also of 
Jesus Christ.’ 


Among the expressions specially characteristic of this aspect of Ep. to 
Romans would be the following :— 
dpa, beginning a sentence, Rom. 9, I Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 2, Gal. 5; elsewhere 
Epp. Paul. 3, Heb. 2. [dpa oty Rom. 8 (or g v.1.), Gal. 13 elsewhere 
3: dpa without ody Rom. 1 (or a v.1), 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 3, Heb. a.] 
[Acq] 
GAAG Aéyo Rom. 2. 
Aéyo 5é Gal. 2. 
Aéyw ody Rom. 2. 
A€éyw 5é rovTO Sti 1 Cor. Re 
mdduy A€ya 2 Cor. 2. 
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rovro 5% Adyw Gal. 1. 

dyd TMaddros Adyw div See Gal. 1, 
wod; mod ody; Rom, x, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
gi oly; ris ofv; Rom. 11, 1 Cor. 5, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. [vi ote 

Spoduev; Rom. 6; ri Epodperv; Rom 1.) 

ri Aéyw (Adyar, &e.) Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
Rari Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 1; not elsewhere. 
érép, unusual compounds of— 

dwepexretverr a Cor. 1. 

breprlay 2 Cor. a. 

brepvevay Rom. 1. 

breprepooeder Rom. 1, 2 Cor. 1. 

brepppovery Rom. 1. 


(4) A last cause which we suspect may possibly have been at 
work, though this is more a matter of conjecture, is ‘he employment of 
different amanuenses. We know that St. Paul did not as a rule 
write his own letters. But then the question arises, How were 
they written? It seems to us probable that they were in the first 
instance taken down in shorthand—much as our own merchants or 
public men dictate their correspondence to a shorthand writer— 
and then written out fair. We believe this to have been the case 
from the double fact that dictation was extremely common—so 
that even as early as Horace and Persius die/are had already 
come to mean ‘to compose ’"—and from the wide diffusion of the 
art of shorthand. We know that Origen’s lectures were taken 
down in this way, and that fair copies were made of them at 
leisure (Eus. 2. £. VI. xxiii, 2). But we can well believe that if 
this were the case some scribes would be more expert than others, 
and would reproduce what was dictated to them more exactly. 
Tertius, we should suppose, was one of the best of those whom 
St. Paul employed for this purpose. An inferior scribe would get 
down the main words correctly, but the little connecting links he 
may have filled in for himself. 


This is rather speculation, and we should not wish to lay stress upon it in 
any particular instance. It is however interesting to note that if we look 
below the superficial qualities of style at the inner tendencies of mind to 
which it gives expression the resemblance between Ephesians and Romans 
becomes more marked, so that we may well ask whether we have not before 
us in both the same hand. One of the most striking characteristics of 
St. Paul is the sort of telescopic manner, in which one clause is as it were 
drawn out of another, each new idea as it arises leading on to some further 
new idea, until the main thought of the paragraph is reached again often by 
a circuitous route and not seldom with a somewhat violent twist or turn at 
the end. This is specially noticeable in abstract doctrinal passages, just as 
a briefer, more broken, and more direct form of address is adopted in the 
exhortations relating to matters of practice. A certain laxity of grammatical 
structure is common to both. 

We will place side by side one or two passages which may help to show 
the fundamental resemblance between the two Epistles. [For a defence of 


the punctuation of the extract from Romans reference may be made to the 
notes ad fac, | 


§ 6.] 


Rom iif. 21-26. 

Nut 82 xopls véuou Bxcsootvn 
Qcod regavéputa, paprupovpevy ind 
700 vépou nat Tav mpodnTav" B.Ka10- 
civn Bt Geod Sa miorews "Ingov 
Xparod els navtas TOUS moarTevovTas® 
ob yap tors SuaaTohh wavTeEs “ap 
fipaptoy, wal borepotyras 775 bé£éns 
Tod @cod Sixasovpevor Bwpedy 7H 
abrod xapers bia THs GwoduTpuoews 
ris ww &. 'L, ty mpocbero 6 Ocds 
Dacthpov Ba ris miorews ev TO 
abrod alyant, ds Evdegiv ris biecs0- 
civys aitod, id tiv ndpeow Tay 
apoyeyovétew Gyaprnyarew by 77 
érox9 Tov @cod mpds Ti évoeg 
ris Suaocivys abrod ev TH vv 
nap, ls 73 elva abroy dinaoy wal 


~ 


Bcasovra Tov tx wigrews Ingo. 
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EPH. iii. 1-7. 

Totrov xapy tye Maddos 8 Béop10s 
ro} XpoTod “Ingod trip tyaw Tov 
tovav,—elye heotcare Ti olxovopiay 
rhs xapitos TOD Geod Tis Soeions por 
cis ipas, Ste kata dmwonddupw éyvor 
pic0n por Td puaThpior, Kabws mpo- 
€ypaa év bdAlyy, mpds 8 bivacbe ava- 
yivhoKovres von Ta THY ctveoiv pou év 
7a pvotnpiy Tod X., & érépars yeveais 
obx eyvapicbn Tots vlois Tav avOpuTov, 
ds viv amckartgon Tots dylous dnooTd- 
Aows abrov Kal mpophras ev Tvedpari 
elvar ta Lorn ovyxAnpovopa kat otcowpa 
kal cvppéroxa Ths emaryyeAlas ev X. sk 
Ba Tod edayycAiou ob eyernOnv did- 
wovos Kara Thy Swpedy THs xaprros TOU 
@cod Tis Sodclons por Kara THY evép- 
syevay Tis Svvapews aiTod. 


In the Romans passage we have first the revelation of the righteousness of 
God, then a specification of the particular aspect of that righteousness with 
a stress upon its universality, then the more direct assertion of this univer- 
sality, followed in loose construction (see the note ad Joc.) by an announce- 
ment of the free character of the redemption wrought by Christ, then a fuller 


comment on the method of this redemption, its object, the cause which rendered 


it necessary, its object again, and its motive. 


A wonderful series of contents 


to come from a single sentence, like those Chinese boxes in which one box 
is cunningly fitted within another, each smaller than the last. 

. The passage from Ephesians in like manner begins with a statement of the 
durance which the Apostle is suffering for the Gentiles, then goes off to 
explain why specially for the Gentiles, so leading on to the pvarpiov on 
which that mission to the Gentiles is based, then refers back to the previous 
mention of this puorfpiov, which the readers are advised to consult, then 
gives a fuller description of its character, and at last states definitely its 


substance. 


Dr. Gifford has pointed ont (on Rom. iii. 26) how the argu- 


ment works round in Eph. to the same word pvorhpiov as in Rom. to the 


same word évderfw. 


And we have similar examples in Rom. ii. 16 and iii. 8, 


where two distinct trains of thought and of construction converge upon 
a clause which is made to do duty at the same time for both. 
The particular passage of Ephesians was chosen as illustrating this pecu- 


liarity. 


But the general tendency to the formation of periods on what we 


have called the,‘ telescopic” method—not conforming to a plan of structure 
deliberately adopted from the first, but linking on clause to clause, each sug- 
gested by the last—runs through the whole of the first three chapters of 
Eph. and has abundant analogues in Rom. (i. 1-7, 18-24; ii, 5-165 iii. 21- 


26; iv. 1-175 


y. 12-14; ix. 22-29; XV. 14-28). 


The passages from 


Rom. are as we have said somewhat more lively than those from Eph.; 
they have a more argumentative cast, indicated by the frequent use of ap; 


whereas those from Eph. are not so much argumentative as expository, and 
consist rather of a succession of clauses connected by relatives. But the 
difference is really superficial, and the underlying resemblance is great. 

Just one other specimen may be given of marked resemblance of a some- 
what different kind—the use of a quotation from the O.T. with running 


comments. 


In this instance we may 


strengthen the impression by printing 


for comparison a third passage from Ep. to Galatians. 
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Rom. x. 5-8, EpH. iv. 7-11. 

Mwojjs yap ypdper bre Thy Bieat0- ‘Evi 88 éxdore judy 2550n 4 xdpus 
avvnv tiv é« vouov 5 mowhoas dv- Kata 7d Hérpoy Ths Swpeds TOD Xpiazod. 
Opwmos (noerar ev aith. 4 58 ee 8d A€yer, ’AvaBds els Hos NX HAAW- 
miorews dieaootyn obtw A€ye, MY  Tevoer aixpadrwoiar, kad ZSaxe Séuara 
einps tv 7H Kapdia cov Tis dvaBh- rots dvOpumos. (76 Se ’AvéeBn Ti eo 

» gerat eis Tov ovpavdy; (rod7’ ~om1,  ei_p) Str nal KaTéBy eis Ta KATWTEpA 
Xpiorov Katayayeiv') H, Tis nara- pépn ths yas; 6 KaTaBds abrés tor 
Bnoera eis tv GBvacov; (rodr’ ai 6 dvaBas imepave mavrwv TOV obpa- 
€or, Xpiordv tx vexpdv dvayay<iv.)  vav,iva mAnpwon Ta mévTa.) Kat autos 
Ada ti Aéyer; “Eyyis cou 70 piya dane Tors piv dwoordAous #.7.A. 
éorw, év TO ordpari cov nat év 7H 
xapdia gov’ Tobr’ ort 70 PHya Ths 
miarews & nnpiccoper. 

GAL. iv. 25-31. 

Td d8”Ayap Sw Epos karly év 7H ’ApaBia, ovororxel 88 rH vov “lepovoaAnp 
Bovreder yap pera tov Téxvwv adtis. % 5 dvw ‘Iepovoadip éAevbépa eoriv, 
firis ort phrnp qpaev. yéypanrat yap, WippavOnr, oreipa % ob tikrovsa... 
Huets 3, ddedrpol, nara "IoadKe émaryyedias réxva éopév. GAD’ Gomep rote 6 
kara odpka yevyndels eSiwxe Tov Kata Tvedya, oftw Kad viv, GAA ri Aéyer 
9 yeah ; “ExBare tiv madionny kat rov vidv adrijs, ob yap pi KAnpovopnon 
6 vids ris madicnns peTd Tod viod tijs edevOépas, 51d, Gdegol, ov écpev 
mardioxns Téxva, GAAA THs éevdépas. 


It would be interesting to work out the comparison of this passage of 
Eph. with the earlier Epistles phrase by phrase (e. g. ep. Eph. iv. 7 with 
Rom. xii. 3, 6; 1 Cor. xii. 11; 2 Cor. x. 13); but to do this would be teally 
endless and would have too remote a bearing on our present subject. Enough 
will have been said both to show the individuality of style in Ep. to Romans! 
and also to show its place in connexion with the range of style in the Pauline 
Epistles generally, as seen in a somewhat extreme example. It is usual, 
especially in Germany, to take Ep. to Romans with its companion Epistles 
as a standard of style for the whole of the Corpus Paulinum. But Bp. Light- 
foot has pointed out that this is an error, this group of Epistles having been 
written under conditions of high tension which in no writer are likely to 
have been permanent. ‘Owing to their greater length in proportion to the 
rest, it is probably from these Epistles that we get our general impression of 
St. Paul’s style; yet their style is in some sense an exceptional one, called 
forth by peculiar circumstances, just as at a late period the style of the 
Pastoral Epistles is also exceptional though in a different way. The normal 
style of the Apostle is rather to be sought for in the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians and those of the Roman captivity 2’ 


When we look back over the whole of the data-the impression 
which they leave is that although the difference, taken at its 
extremes, is no doubt considerable, it is yet sufficiently bridged 
over. It does not seem to be anywhere so great as to necessitate 
the assumption of different authorship. Even though any single 
cause would hardly be enough to account for it, there may quite 


* Besides the passages commented upon here, reference may be made to the 
marked coincidences between the doxology, Rom. xv. 25-27, and Ep. to 
Ephesians. These are fully pointed out ad Joc., and the genuineness of the 
doxology is defended in § 9 of this Introduction. 

* Journ. of Class. and Sacr. Philol., ut sup., p. 302. 
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well have been a concurrence of causes. And on the other hand 
the positive reasons for supposing that the two Epistles had really 
the same author, are weighty enough to support the conclusion. 
Between the limits thus set, it seems to us that the phenomena of 
style in the Epistles attributed to St. Paul may be ranged without 
straining. 


§ 7. THE TExtT. 


(x) Authorities. The authorities quoted for the various readings 
to the text of the Epistle are taken directly from Tischendorf’s 
great collection (lVov. Zest. Graec. vol. ii. ed. 8, Lipsiae, 1872), 
with some verification of the Patristic testimony. For a fuller 
account of these authorities the student must be referred to the 
Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s edition (mainly the work of Dr. C. R. 
Gregory, 1884, 1890, 1894), and to the latest edition of Scrivener’s 
Introduction (ed. Miller, London, 1894). They may be briefly 
enumerated as follows: 


(1) Grex Manuscripts. 


Primary unczals. 


& Cod. Sinaiticus, saec. iv. Brought by Tischendorf from the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai; now at St. Petersburg. 
Contains the whole Epistle complete. 

Its correctors are 
$87 contemporary, or nearly so, and representing a second 
MS. of high value ; 
N° attributed by Tischendorf to saec. vi; 
N° attributed to the beginning of saec. vii. Two hands of 
about this date are sometimes distinguished as & and 
Neb, 

A. Cod. Alexandrinus, saec. v. Once in the Patriarchal Library 
at Alexandria; sent by Cyril Lucar as a present to Charles I 
in 1628, and now in the British Museum. Complete. 

B. Cod. Vaticanus, saec. iv. In the Vatican Library certainly 

since 1533/ (Batiffol, Za Vaticane de Paul tii a Paul v, 
p. 86). Complete. 

The corrector B? is nearly of the same date and used 
a good copy, though not quite so good as the original. 
Some six centuries later the faded characters were re- 
traced, and a few new readings introduced by B’. 

C. Cod. Ephraemi Rescriptus, saec. v. In the National Library 
at Paris. Contains the whole Epistle, with the exception of 
the following passages: ii. 5 Kajra d€ ry . . . bd Tod vdpov 

1 Dr. Gregory would carry back the evidence further, to 1521 (Proleg. 

p. 360), but M. Batiffol could find no trace of the MS. in the earlier Ifsts. 
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iii, 21; ix. 6 ody ofoy ... édy X. 15: Xi. 31 met |Onoay rE 
. . « wAnpopa Xili. 10. 

D. Cod. Claromontanus, saec. vi. Graeco-Latinus. Once at 
Clermont, near Beauvais (if the statement of Beza is to be 
trusted), now in the National Library at Paris. Contains the 
Pauline Epistles, but Rom. i. 1, Hatdos . . . dyamnrois Qcov 
i. 7, is missing, and i. 27 é&exavOnoay .. . eevperas xaxdv i, 30 
(in the Latin i. 24-27) is supplied by a later hand. 

E. Cod. Sangermanensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus, Formerly 
at St. Germain-des-Prés, now at St. Petersburg. [This MS. 
might well be allowed to drop out of the list, as it is nothing 
more than a faulty copy of D.] 

F. Cod. Augiensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Bought by Bentley 
in Germany, and probably written at Reichenau (Augza 
Major); now in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rom. i. 1 Wadtos . . . ev rH vd[ue] iii. 19 is missing, both 
in the Greek and Latin texts. 

G. Cod. Boernerianus, saec. ix ex. Graeco-Latinus. Written at 
St. Gall, now at Dresden. Rom. i. 1 ddopiopevos .. . micrews 
i. 5, and ii. 16 ra kpumrad . . . vdpov ys ii, 25 are missing. 
Originally formed part of the same MS. with 4 (Cod. San- 
gallensis) of the Gospels. 


It has been suggested by Traube (Wattenbach, Aslettung sur Griech. 
Paliographie, ed. 3, 1895, p. 41) that this MS. was written by the same 
hand as a well-known Psalter in the library of the Arsenal at Paris which 
bears the signature S7dvAios Sxdrros éyw éypa~a. The resemblance of the 
handwriting is close, as may be seen by comparing the facsimile of the Paris 
Psalter published by Omont in the M/é/anges Craux, p. 313, with that of the 
St. Gall Gospels in the Palaeographical Society’s series (i. pl. 179). This 
fact naturally raises the further question whether the writer of the MS. of 
St. Paul’s Epistles is not also to be identified with the compiler of the com- 
mentary entitled Collectanea in omnes B. Pauli Epistolas \Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. ciii. 9-128), which is also ascribed to a ‘ Sedulius Scotus.’ The answer 
must be in the negative. The commentary presents none of the charac- 
teristic readings of the MS., and appears to represent a higher grade of 
scholarship. It is more probable that the scribe belonged to the fratres 
hellenict who formed a sort of guild in the monastery of St. Gall (see the 
authorities quoted in Caspari, Quedlen zum Taufsymbol, iii. 475n, and 
compare Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 137). There are several instances 
of the name ‘ Sedulius Scotus’ (Migne, P. LZ. ut sup.) 


It should be noted that of these MSS. NAB C are parts of what 
were once complete Bibles, and are designated by the same letter 
throughout the LXX and Greek Testament; DEF G are all 
Graeco-Latin, and are different MSS. from those which bear the 
same notation on the Gospels and Acts. In Westcott and Hort’s 
Introduction they are distinguished as D, E, F,G,. An important 
MS., Cod. Coislinianus (H or H,), which, however, exists only in 
fragments, is unfortunately wanting for this Epistle : see below. 
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31. 


32. 
37- 


47- 
67. 


137. 
252. 


sp 


Secondary uncials. 


Cod. Mosquensis, saec. ix. Brought to Moscow from the monastery of 
St. Dionysius on Mount Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. 
Rom. x. 18 dAAd Aéyo to the end is missing. 

Cod. Angelicus, saec. ix. In the Angelican Library of the Augustinian 
nee at Rome. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp: Paul. Romans com- 
plete. 

Cod. Porphyrianus, saec. ix in. A palimpsest brought from the East by 
Tischendorf and called after its present owner Bishop Porphyry. Contains 
Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Apoc. Rom. ii. 15 [dtoAoyou]pevwy .. . 
% ddicia A[pav] iti. 5; viii. 35 Ocds 6 dicady... iva 4 Kal7’ éxdoyqv] 
ix. I1; xi. 22 «al drotopiay .. . Ovoiay xii. I are missing. 

Cod. Athous Laurae, saec. viii-ix. In the monastery Laura on Mount 
Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans complete. This 
MS. has not yet been collated. 

Cod. Patiriensis, saec. v. Formerly belonging to the Basilian monks 
of the abbey of Sta. Maria de lo Patire near Rossano, now in the 
Vatican. There is some reason to think that the MS. may have come 
originally from Constantinople (cf. Batiffol, ZL’ Absaye de Rossano, pp. 6, 
79 and 62, 71-74). Twenty-one-palimpsest leaves, containing portions 
of Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. These include Rom. xiii. 4-xv. 9. 
A study of readings from this MS. is published in the Kevue Liblique 
for April, 1895. 


Minuscules. 


A few only of the leading minuscules can be given, 

(= Evv. 5, Act. 5), saec. xiv. At Paris; at one time in Calabria. 

(= Evv. 33, Act. 13), saec. ix (Omont, ix-x Gregory). At Paris. 
Called by Eichhorn ‘the queen of cursives.” 

(= Act. 25, Apoc. 7). Written 1087 A.D. Belonged to John Covell, 
English chaplain at Constantinople about 1675; now in the British 
Museum. 

(= Act. 26), saec. xii. Has a similar history to the last. 

(= Evv. 69, Act. 31, Apoc. 14), saec. xv. The well-known ‘ Leicester 
MS.’; one of the ‘Ferrar group,’ the archetype of which was probably 
written in Calabria. 

Saec. xi. Now in the Bodleian, but at one time belonged to the monas- 
tery of the Holy Trinity on the island of Chalcis. 

(= Act. 66, Apoc. 34), saec. xi. Now at Vienna: at one time in the 
possession of Arsenius, archbishop of Monemvasia in Epidaurus. The 
marginal corrector (67**) drew from a MS. containing many peculiar 
and ancient readings akin to those of M Paul., which is not extant for 
Ep. to Romans. 

Saec. x-xi. At Vienna. Thought to have been written in Calabria. 

(= Act, 73), saec. xi, In the Vatican. 

(= Act. 83, Apoc. 99), saec. xii (Gregory). At Naples. Said to have 
been compared with a MS. of Pamphilus, but as yet collated only in 
a few places. 
(=Evv. 263, Act. 117), saec. xiii-xiv. At Paris, — 
(Gregory, 260 Scrivener = Evy. 489. Greg., 507 Scriv.; Act. 195 Greg., 
224 Scriv.). In the library of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Written op 
Mount Sinai in the year 1316. 


These MSS. are partly those which have been noticed as giving con- 
icnous readings in the commentary, partly those on which stress is laid 


by Hort (Jwtrod. p. 166), and partly those which Bousset connects with bis 
‘Codex Pamphili’ (see below). 
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(2) Versions. 


The versions quoted are the following: 


The Latin (Latt.). 
The Vetus Latina (Lat. Vet.) 
The Vulgate (Vulg.). 
The Egyptian (Aegypt.). 
The Bohairic (Boh.). 
The Sahidic (Sah.). 
The Syriac (Syrr.). 
The Peshitto (Pesh.). 
The Harclean (Harcl.). 
The Armenian (Arm.). 
The Gothic (Goth.). 
The Ethiopic (Aeth.). 


Of these the Vetus Latina is very imperfectly preserved te us. We 
possess only a small number of fragments of MSS. These are : 


gue. Cod. Guelferbytanus, saec. vi, which contains fragments of Rom. xi. 
33-Xxil. §; xii. 17—xiii, 5 ; xiv. 9-20; xv. 3-13. 

r. Cod. Frisingensis, saec. v or vi, containing Rom. xiv. 10-xv. 13. 

rs. Cod. Gottvicensis, saec. vi or vii, containing Rom. v. 16-vi. 4; 
vi. 6-19. 

The texts of these fragments are, however, neither early (relatively to the 
history of the Version) nor of much interest. To supplement them we have 
che Latin versions of the bilingual MSS. D E F G mentioned above, usxally 
quoted as de fg, and quotations in the Latin Fathers. The former do not 
strictly represent the underlying Greek of the Version, as they are too much 
conformed to their own Greek. d (as necessarily e) follows an Old-Latin text 
not in all cases altered to suit the Greek; g is based on the Old Latin 
but is very much modified; f is the Vulgate translation, altered with the 
help of g or a MS. closely akin to g. For the Fathers we are mainly 
indebted to the quotations in Tertullian (saec. ii-iii), Cyprian (saec. iii), 
the Latin Irenaeus (saec. ii, or more probably iv), Hilary of Poitiers (saec. 
iv), and to the so-called Speculum S. Augustint (cited as m), a Spanish 
text also of the fourth century (see below, p- 124). 

One or two specimens are given in the course of the commentary of the 
evidence furnished by the Old-Latin Version (see on i, 30; v. 3-5} viii. 36), 
which may also serve to illustrate the problems raised in connexion with the 
history of the Version, They have however more to do with the changes 
in the Latin diction of the Version than with its text. The fullest treat- 
ment of the Vetus Latina of St. Paul's Epistles will be found in Ziegler, 
Die lateinischen Bibeliibersetzungen vor Hieronymus, Miinchen, 1879; 
but the subject has not as yet been sufficiently worked at for a general 
agreement to be reached. 

For the Vulgate the following MSS. are occasionally quoted : 

am. Cod. Amiatinus c. 700 A. D. 

fuld. Cod. Fuldensis c. 546 A. D. 

harl British Museum Harl. 1775. Saec. vi or vii. 

toi. Cod. Toletanus. Saec. x, or rather perhaps viii (see Berger, Hés- 
toive de la Vulgate, p. 14). 

The Vulgate of St. Paul’s Epistles is a revision of the Old Latin so slight 
and cursory as to be hardly an independent authority. It was however made 
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with the help of the Greek MSS., and we have the express statement of 
St. Jerome himself that in Rom. xii. 11 he substituted Domino servientes 
for tempori servientes of the older Version (Z/. xxvii. 3 ad Marcellam). 
< gather from this letter that Jerome’s edition had been issued in the year 
385 A.D. 

Of the Egyptian Versions, Bohairic is that usually known as Memphitic 
(= ‘me.’ WH.) and cited by Tisch. as ‘Coptic’ (‘cop.’). For the reasons 
which make it correct to describe it as Bohairic see Scrivener, /#/rod. ii. 106, 
ed. 4. It is usually cited according to Tischendorf (who appears in the 
Epistles to have followed Wilkins; see Tisch. 4.7. p. ccxxxiv, ed. 7), but 
in some few instances on referring to the original it has become clear that 
his quotations cannot always be trusted: see the notes on v. 6; viii. 28; 
x. 5; xvi. 27. This suggests that not only a fresh edition of the text, but 
also a fresh collation with the Greek, is much needed. 

In the Sahidic (Thebaic) Version (=‘sah.’ Tisch., ‘ the.” WH.) some 
few readings have been added from the fragments published by Amélineau 
in the Zestschrift fiir Aegypt. Sprache, 1887. These fragments contain vi. 
20-33; vii. I-21 ; viii. 15-38 ; ix. 7-23; xi. 31-36; xii. I-9. 

The reader may be reminded that the Peshitto Syriac was certainly current 
much in its present form early in the fourth century. How much earlier 
than this it was in use, and what amount of change it had previously under- 
gone, are questions still being debated. In any case, there is no other form 
of the Version extant for the Pauline Epistles. 

The Harclean Syriac (= ‘syr. p[osterior]’ Tisch., ‘hl.’ WH.) is a re- 
cension made by the Monophysite Thomas of Harkhel or Heraclea in 616 
A.D., of the older Philoxenian Version of 508 A.D., which for this part 
of the N.T. is now lost. A special importance attaches to the readings, 
sometimes in the text but more often in the margin, which appear to be 
derived from ‘three (v. 1. two) approved and accurate Greek copies’ in the 
monastery of the Enaton near Alexandria (WH. Jiérod. p. 156 f.). 

The Gothic Version is also definitely dated at about the middle of the 
fourth century, and the Armenian at about the middle of the fifth. The dates 
of the two Egyptian Versions and of the Ethiopic are still uncertain 
(Scrivener, /utrod. ii. 105 f., 154, ed. 4). It is of more importance to know 
that the types of text which they represent are in any case early, the 
Egyptian somewhat the older. 

‘The abbreviations in references to the Patristic writings are such as it is 
hoped will cause no difficulty (but see p. cx). 


(2) Internal Grouping of Authorities. The most promising and 
successful of all the directions in which textual criticism is being 
pursued at this moment is that of isolating comparatively small 
groups of authorities, and investigating their mutual relations and 
origin. For the Pauline Epistles the groups most affected by 
recent researches are 8B; ScH, Arm., Euthal., and in less degree 
a number of minuscules; D[E]F G. 


NB. 

The proofs seem to be thickening which connect these two great MSS. 
with the library of Eusebius and Pamphilus at Caesarea. That is a view 
which has been held for some time past (e.g. by the late Canon Cook, 
Revised Version of the First Three Gospels, p. 159 ff.; and Dr. Scrivener, 
Collation of Cod. Sinatticus, p. xxxvii f.), but without resting upon any very 
solid arguments, And it must always be remembered that so excellent 
a palaeographer as Dr. Ceriani of Milan (af. Scrivener, Introd. i. 121, ed. 4) 
thought that B was written in Italy (Magna Graccia), and that Dr. Hort 
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also gives some reasons for ascribing an Italian origin to this MS. We are 
however confronted by the fact that there is a distinct probability that both 
MSS. if they were not written in the same place had at least in part the same 
scribes. It was first pointed out by Tischendorf (2. 7. Vat., Lipsiae, 1867, 
pp- xxi-xxiii), on grounds which seem to be sufficient, that the writer whom 
he calls the ‘fourth scribe’ of 8 wrote also the N.T. portion of B. And, as 
it has been said, additional arguments are becoming available for connecting 
& with the library at Caesarea (see Rendel Harris, Stichometry, p. 71 ff.; 
and the essay of Bousset referred to below). 

The provenance of ® would only carry with it approximately and not 
exactly that of B. The conditions would be satisfied if it were possible, or 
not difficult, for the same scribe to have a hand in both. For instance; the 
view that N had its origin in Palestine would not be inconsistent with the 
older view, recently revived and defended by Bousset, that B was an Egyp- 
tian MS. There would be so much coming and going between Palestine 
and Egypt, especially among the followers of Origen, that they would belong 
virtually to the same region. But when Herr Bousset goes further and main- 
tains that the text of B represents the recension of Hesychius !, that is another 
matter, and as it seems to us, at least prima facie, by no means probable. 
The text of B must needs be older than the end of the third century, which is 
the date assigned to Hesychius. If we admit that the MS. may be Egyptian, 
it is only as one amongst several possibilities. Nothing can as yet be 
regarded as proved. 

Apart from such external data as coincidences of handwriting which con- 
nect the two MSS. as they have come down to us there can be no doubt that 
they had also a common ancestor far back in the past. The weight which 
their agreement carries does not depend on the independence of their testi- 
mony so much as upon its early date. That the date of their common 
readings is in fact extremely early appears to be proved by the number of 
readings in which they differ, these divergent readings being shared not by 
any means always by the same but by a great variety of other authorities, 
From this variety it may be inferred that between the point of divergence 
of the ancestors of the two MSS. and the actual MSS. the fortunes of each 
had been quite distinct. Not only on a single occasion, but on a number of 
successive occasions, new strains of text have been introduced on one or 
other of the lines. NS especially has received several side streams in the 
course of its history, now of the colour which we call ‘ Western’ and now 
‘Alexandrian’; and B also (as we shall see) in the Pauline Epistles has 
a clear infusion of Western readings. It is possible that all these may have 
come in from a single copy; but it is less likely that all the ‘ Western’ or 
all the ‘Alexandrian’ readings which are found in % had a single origin. 
Indeed the history of N since it was written does but reflect the history of 
its ancestry. We have only to suppose the corrections of N* embodied in 
the text of one MS., then those of &? first inserted in the margin and then 
embodied in the text of a succeeding MS., then those of Ne in a third and 
N°? in a fourth, to form a mental picture of the process by which our present 
MS. became what it is. It remains for critical analysis to reconstruct this 
process, to pick to pieces the different elements of which the text oi the 
MS. consists, to arrange them in their order and determine their affinities. 
This analysis will doubtless be carried further than it has been. 


eH, Arm., Euthal. 


A number of scholars working on & have thrown out suggestions which 
would tend to group together these authorities, and possibly to bring them 


‘ A similar view is held by Corssen. He regards the modern text based on 
NB as nur ein Spiegelbild einer willkiiriich fixierten Recension des viertlen 
Sabrhunderts Der Cyprianische Text d. Acta Afosiolorum, Berlin, 1892, p. 24). 
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into some further connexion with 8B. The MS. H Paul. (unfortunately, 
as we have said, not extant for Romans) bears upon its face the traces of 
its connexion with the library of Caesarea, as the subscription to Ep. to Titus 
states expressly that the MS. was corrected ‘with the copy at Caesarea in 
the library of the holy Pamphilus written with his own hand.’ Now in June, 
1893, Dr. Rendel Harris pointed out a connexion between this MS. H Paul. 
and Euthalius (S¢ichometry, p. 88). This had also been noticed by Dr. P. 
Corssen in the second of the two programmes cited below (p.12). Early in 
1894 Herr W. Bousset brought out in Gebhardt and Harnack’s 7exte u. Un- 
tersuchungen a series of Text-kritische Studien sum N. T.,in the course 
of which (without any concert with Dr. Rendel Harris, but perhaps with 
some. knowledge of Corssen) he not only adduced further evidence of this 
connexion, but also brought into the group the third corrector cf & (N°). 
A note at the end of the Book of Esther said to be by his hand speaks 
in graphic terms of a MS. corrected by the Hexapla of Origen, com- 
pared by Antoninus a confessor, and corrected by Pamphilus ‘in prison’ 
(i. e. just before his death in the persecution of Diocletian). Attention had 
often been drawn to this note, but Herr Bousset was the first to make the 
full use of it which it deserved. He found on examination that the presump- 
tion raised by it was verified and that there was a real and close connexion 
between the readings of N° and those of H and Euthalius which were inde- 
pendently associated with Pamphilus*, Lastly, to complete the series of 
novel and striking observations, Mr. F. C. Conybeare comes forward in the 
current number of the Journal of Philology (no. 46, 1895) and maintains 
a further connexion of the group with the Armenian Version. These 
researches are at present in full swing, and will doubtless lead by degrees 
to more or less definite results. The essays which have been mentioned 
all contain some more speculative matter in addition to what has been 
mentioned, but it is also probable that they have a certain amount of solid 
nucleus. It is only just what we should have expected. The library 
founded by Pamphilus at Caesarea was the greatest and most famous of 
all the book-collections in the early Christian centuries; it was also the 
greatest centre of literary and copying activity just at the moment when 
Christianity received its greatest expansion; the prestige not only of 
Eusebius and Pamphilus, but of the still more potent name (for some time 
yet to come) of Origen, attached to it. It would have been strange if it had 
not been consulted from far and wide and if the influence of it were not felt 
in many parts of Christendom. 


DFG, Goth. 

Not only is E a mere copy of D, but there is a very close relation between 
F and G, especially in the Greek. It is not as yet absolutely determined 
what that relation is. In an essay written in 1871 (reprinted in Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 321 ff.) Dr. Hort states his opinion that F Greek is a direct 
copy of G, F Latin a Vulgate text partly assimilated to the Greek and with 
intrusive readings from the Latin of G. Later (/utrod. p. 150) he writes 
that F is ‘as certainly in its Greek text a transcript of Gas E of D: if not 
it is an inferior copy of the same immediate exemplar.’ . This second alterna- 
tive is the older view, adopted by Scrivener (/utrod. p. 181, ed. 3) and 
maintained with detailed arguments in two elaborate programmes by 
Dr. P. Corssen (Zpp. Paulin. Codd. Aug. Boern. Clarom., 1887 and 1889). 


1 Since the above was written all speculations on the subject of Euthalius 
have been superseded by Prof. Armitage Robinson’s admirable essay in 7exts 
and Studies, iii. 3. Both the text of Euthalius and that of the Codex Pam- 
phili are shewn to be as yet very uncertain quantities. Still it is probable that 
the authorities in question are really connected, and that there are elements in 
their text which may be traceable to Euthalius on the one hand and the Cae- 
sarean library on the other, 
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We are not sure that the question can still be regarded as settled in this 
sense, and that Dr. Hort’s original view is not to be preferred. Dr. Corssen 
admits that there are some phenomena which he cannot explain (1887, p. 13). 
These would fall naturally into their place if F Gk. is a copy of G; and the 
arguments on the other side do not seem to be decisive. In any case it 
should be remembered that F Gk. and G Gk. are practically one witness and 
not two. 

Dr. Corssen reached a number of other interesting conclusions. Examining 
the common element in D F G he showed that they were ultimately derived 
from a single archetype (Z), and that this archetype was written per cola et 
commata, or in clauses corresponding to the sense (sometimes called 
ovixo.), as may be seen in the Palaeographical Society’s facsimile of D 
(ser. i. pl. 63, 64). Here again we have another coincidence of inde- 
pendent workers, for in 1891 Dr. Rendel Harris carrying further a suggestion 
of Rettig’s had thrown out the opinion, that not only did the same system of 
colometry lie behind Cod. A Evv. (the other half, as we remember, of 
G Paul.) and D Evy. Act. (Cod. Bezae, which holds a like place in the 
Gospel and Acts to D Paul.), but that it also extended to the other impor- 
tant Old-Latin MS. k (Cod. Bobiensis), and even to the Curetonian Syriac 
—to which we suppose may now be added the Sinai palimpsest. If that 
were so—and indeed without this additional evidence—Dr. Corssen probably 
puts the limit too late when he says that such a MS. is not likely to have 
been written before the time of St. Chrysostom, or 407 A.D. 

Thus Dr. Corssen thinks that there arose early in the fifth century 
a ‘Graeco-Latin edition,’ the Latin of which was more in agreement with 
Victorinus Ambrosiaster and the Spanish Speculum. For the inter-connexion 
of this group he adduces a striking instance from 1 Cor. xiii. 1; and he 
argues that the locality in which it arose was more probably Italy than 
Africa. As to the place of origin we are more inclined to agree with him 
than as to the date, though the Specu/um contains an African element. He 
then points out that this Graeco-Latin edition has affinities with the Gothic 
Version. The edition did not contain the Epistle to the Hebrews; and the 
Epistle to the Romans in it ended at Rom. xv. 14 (see § 9 below); it was 
entirely without the doxology (Rom. xvi. 25-27). 

Dr. Corssen thinks that this Graeco-Latin edition has undergone some 
correction in D by comparison with Greek MSS. and therefore that it is in 
part more correctly preserved in G, which however in its turn can only be 
used for reconstructing it with caution. 

Like all that Dr. Corssen writes this sketch is suggestive and likely to be 
fruitful, though we cannot express our entire agreement with it. We only 
regret that we cannot undertake here the systematic inquiry which certainly 
ought to be made into the history of this group. The lines which it should 
follow would be something of this kind. (i) It should reconstruct as far as 
possible the common archetype of D and G. (ii) It should isolate the 
peculiar element in both MSS. and distinguish between earlier and later 
readings. The instances ia which the Greek has been conformed to the Latin 
will probably be found to be late and of little real importance. (iii) The 
peculiar and ancient readings in Gg should be carefully collected and 
studied. An opportunity might be found of testing more closely the hypo- 
thesis propounded in § 9 of this Introduction. (iv) The relations of the 
Gothic Version to the group should be determined as accurately as possible. 
(v) The characteristics both of D and of the archetype of DG should be 
prabered with those of Cod. Bezae and the Old-Latin MSS. of the Gospels 
and Acts. 


(3) Zhe Textual Criticism of Epistle to Romans. The textual 
criticism of the Pauline Epistles generally is inferior in interest to 
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that of the Historical Books of the New Testament. When this is 
gaid it is not meant that investigations such as those outlined above 
are not full of attraction, and in their way full of promise. Any- 
thing which throws new light on the history of the text will be found 
in the end to throw new light on the history of Christianity. But 
what is meant is that the textual phenomena are less marked, and 
have a less distinctive and individual character. 

This may be due to two causes, both of which have really been 
at work. On the one hand, the latitude of variation was probably 
never from the first so great; and on the other hand the evidence 
which has come down to us is inferior both in quantity and quality, 
so that there are parts of the history—and those just the most 
interesting parts—which we cannot reconstruct simply for want of 
material. A conspicuous instance of both conditions is supplied 
by the state of what is called the ‘ Western Text.’ It is probable 
that this text never diverged from the other branches so widely as 
it does in the Gospels and Acts; and just for that section of it 
which diverged most we have but little evidence. For the oldest 
forms of this text we are reduced to the quotations in Tertullian 
and Cyprian. We have nothing like the best of the Old-Latin MSS. 
of the Gospels and Acts; nothing like forms of the Syriac Versions 
such as the Curetonian and Sinaitic; nothing like the Diatessaron. 

And yet when we look broadly at the variants to the Pauline 
Epistles we observe the same main lines of distribution as in the 
rest of the N.T. A glance at the apparatus crificus of the Epistle 
to the Romans will show the tendency of the authorities to fall 
into the groups DEFG; 8B; SACLP. These really corre- 
spond to like groups in the other Books: DEFG correspond 
to the group which, in the nomenclature of Westcott and Hort, is 
called ‘ Western’; *% B appear (with other leading MSS. added) to 
mark the line which they would call ‘ Neutral’; SACLP would 
include, but would not be identical with, the group which they call 
‘Alexandrian’ ‘The later uncials generally (with accessions every 
now and then from the older ranks) would constitute the family 
which they designate as ‘Syrian,’ and which others have called 
‘ Antiochene, ‘ Byzantine,’ ‘Constantinopolitan,’ or ‘ Ecclesiastical.’ 

ion is taken to some of these titles, especially to the term 
‘ Western, which is only retained because of its long-established 
use, and no doubt gives but a very imperfect geographical descrip- 
tion of the facts. It might be proposed to substitute names 
suggested in most cases by the leading MS. of the group, but 
generalized so as to cover other authorities as well. For instance, 
we might speak of the 8-text (—‘ Western’), the B-text (=‘ Neutral’), 
the a-text (=‘ Alexandrian’), and the e-text or o-text (=‘ Ecclesi- 
astical’ or ‘ Syrian’). Such terms would beg no questions; they 
would simply describe facts. It would be an advantage that the 
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same term ‘8-text’ would be equally suggested by the leading MS. 
in the Gospels and Acts, and in the Pauline Epistles; the term 
‘ B-text,’ while suggested by B, would carry with it no assumption 
of superiority; ‘a-text’ would recall equally ‘Alexandrian’ and 
‘Codex Alexandrinus’; and ‘e-text’ or ‘o-text’ would not imply 
any inherent inferiority, but would only describe the undoubted 
facts, either that the text in question was that generally accepted by 
the Church throughout the Middle Ages, or that in its oldest form 
it can be traced definitely to the region of Antioch and northern 
Syria. It is certain that this text (alike for Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles) appears in the fourth century in this region, and spread 
from it; while as to the debated point of its previous history nothing 
would be either affirmed or denied. 


If some such nomenclature as this were adopted a further step might be 
taken by distinguishing the earlier and later stages of the same text as 5}, 
8, &c., o', o*, &c. It would also have to be noted that although in the 
vast majority of cases the group would include the MS. from which it 
took its name, still in some instances it would not include it, and it might 
even be ranged on the opposite side. This would occur most often with 
the a-text and A, but it would occur also occasionally with the B-text and 
B (as conspicuously in Rom. xi. 6). 

Such being the broad outlines of the distribution of authorities on the 
Epistle to the Romans, we ask, What are its distinctive and individual 
features? These are for the most part shared with the rest of the Pauline 
Epistles. One of the advantages which most of the other Epistles possess. 
Romans is without: none of the extant fragments of Cod. H belong to it. 
This deprives us of one important criterion; but conclusions obtained for 
the other Epistles may be applied to this. For instance, the student will 
observe carefully the readings of N¢ and Arm. Snufficient note has unfor- 
tunately not been taken of them in the commentary, as the clue was not in 
the writer’s hands when it was written. In this respect the reader must be 
asked to supplement it. He should of course apply the new test with 
caution, and judge each case on its merits: only careful use can show to what 
extent it is valid. When we consider the mixed origin of nearly all ancient 
texts, sweeping propositions and absolute rules are seen to be out of 
place. 

The specific characteristics of the textual apparatus of Romans may be 
said to be these : (i) the general inferiority in boldness and originality of the 
8- (or Western) text ; (ii) the fact that there is a distinct Western element in 
B, which therefore when it is combined with authorities of the 5- or Western 
type is diminished in value; (iii) the consequent rise in importance of the 
group NAC; (iv) the existence of a few scattered readings either of B alone 
or of Bin combination with one or two other authorities which have con- 
siderable intrinsic probability and may be right. 

We proceed to say a few words on each of these heads. 

(i) The first must be taken with the reservations noted above, The 
Western or 5-text has not it is true the bold and interesting variations which 
are found in the Gospels and Acts. It has none of the striking inter- 
polations which in those Books often bring in ancient and valuable matter. 
That may be due mainly to the fact that the interpolations in question are 
for the most part historical, and therefore would naturally be looked for in 

‘the Historical Books. In Ep. to Romans the more important 8-variants 
are not interpolations but omissions (as e.g. in the Gospel of St. Luke). Still 
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these variants preserve some of the freedom of correction and paraphrase to 
which we are accustomed elsewhere. 

E. g. iii. 9 ri mpoxaréxoper népooov ; D* G, Chrys. Orig.-lat. al. : rh oby ; 

mpoexipeba ; rel. 

iv. 19 ob xarevinoev DEF G, &e. Orig.-lat. Epiph. Ambrstr. ad.: 
narevinaey & A BC al, 

¥. 14 énl robs dyaprhcavras 62, 63, 67**, Orig.-lat. Codd. Lat. ap. 
Aug., Ambrstr.: ént robs pi) duaprhoavras rel, 

vii. 6 100 Gavérov DE F G, Codd. ap. Orig.-lat. al.: dmodavévres rel, 

xii, 11 7G uatpH Sovrcdovres D* FG, Codd. Lat. ap. Hieron. af. 
Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. : 7 Kupip Sovdedborres rel, 
13 Tais pveias Tov dyiow D* F G, Codd. ap. Theod. Mops. ap. 
Orig.-lat. Hil. Ambrstr. a/.: rats xpetous ray dylow rel. | These 
two readings were perhaps due in the first instance to accidental 
errors of transcription. | 

EV. 13 wAnpopophaa BEG: wknphou vel, 
a2 moAAdms BD EF G: 1d moda rel, 
31 dapopopia BD* F G, Ambrstr.: diaxovia vel, 

The most interesting aspect of this branch of the text is the history of its 
antecedents as represented by the common archetype of D G, and even more 
by the peculiar element inG. The most prominent of these readings are 
discussed below in § 9, but a still further investigation of them in connexion 
with allied phenomena in other Epistles is desirable. 

(ii) It will have been seen that in the last three readings just given B joins 
with the unmistakably Western authorities, And this phenomenon is in 
point of fact frequently repeated. We have it also in the omission of 
+nporov i. 16; om. yap iii. 2; om. TH mlora v. 2; *ins. pév vi. 21; 51d 7d 
svoxovv abrov Tveiya viii. 11 (where however there is a great mass of other 
authorities); *om. Ingots and *om. é« vexpdy viii. 343 4 diaOh«n ix. 4; ins. 

ix. 19; *i7 after vépov and *tabrd ins. after momoas x. 5; ev [ros] x. 
20; *om. yap xiv. 5; om. oby, dmotuoa, tom. 76 Oc@ xiv. 12; *add @ cxav- 
barigera 4 cadevei xiv. 21; hpas xv. 75 viv [navxnow)] xy. 14. 

It is perhaps significant that in all the instances marked with * the group 
is joined by &*. It may be through a copy related to the ‘Codex Pam- 
phili’ that these readings came into B. We also note that the latest and 
worst of all the readings found in B, the long addition in xi. 6 ef 6& é¢ Epyow 
obnért (om. éori B) yap’ nel 7d Epyov obnérs earl xdpis (sic B; Epyov al.) 
is shared by Bwith X°L. In the instances marked with +, and in xy. 13 
wrnpopophoa, Bagrees not with D but with G; but on the other hand in 
viii. 34 (om. "Iqoous) and in xy. 7 it agrees with D against G; so that the 
resemblance to the peculiar element in the latter MS. does not stand out 
quite clearly. In the other instances both D and G are represented, 

(iii) When B thus goes over to the Western or 5-group the main support 
of the alternative reading is naturally thrown uponSAC, This is a group 
which outside the Gospels and Acts and especially in Past. Epp. Heb. and 
Apoc. (with or without other support) has not seldom‘ preserved the right 
reading. It becomes in fact the main group wherever B is not extant. The 
principal difficulty—and it is one of the chief of the not very numerous 
textual difficulties in Romans—is to determine whether these MSS, really 
retain the original text or whether their reading is one of the finer Alexan- 
drian corrections. This ambiguity besets us (e.g.) in the very complex 
attestation of viii. 11. The combination is strengthened where SA are 
joined by the Westerns as in iii. 28. In this instance, as in a few others, 
they are opposed by BC, a pair which do not carry quite as much weight 
in the Epistles as they would in the Gospels. 

(iv) It may appear paradoxical, but the value of B seems to rise when 
i is deserted by all or nearly all other uncials, Appearances may be 
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deceptive, but there is not a little reason for thinking that the following 
readings belong to the soundest innermost kernel of the MS. 


iv. I om. etpyxévat. 

v. 6 ef ye. 

Vii. 25. xdpis TH Od. 

viii. 24 8 ydp BAéme, rhs erates ; 


x.9 70 Ajya... Ste Kupios Inaots. 


xiv. 13 om. mpéoxopupa... i 


xv. I9 Hvevparos without addition. 


As all these readings have been discussed more or less fully in the com- 


mentary, they need only be referred to here. 


considerable attractions. 
ix. 23 om. «al. 
xvi. 27 om. @. 


Two more readings present 


They are however open to some suspicion of being corrections to ease the 


construction. 


The question is whether or not they are valid exceptions to 


the rule that the more difficult reading is to be preferred. Such exceptions 
there undoubtedly are; and it is at least a tenable view that these are 


among them. 


Other singular, or subsingular, readings of B will be found in xv. 4, 13, 


30, 32. 


But these are less attractive and less important. 


§ 8. LITERARY HISTORY. 


The literary history of the Epistle to the Romans begins earlier 
than that of any other book of the N.T. Not only is it clearly 
and distinctly quoted in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, but 
even within the N.T. canon there are very close resemblances both 
in thought and language between it and at least three other books ; 
these resemblances we must first consider. 


We shall begin with the first Epistle of St. Peter. 


In the 


following table the passages in which there is a similarity between 


the two Epistles are compared : 


Rom. ix. 25 xadéow tov ob Aady 
pov Aadv pov, Kal Ti ovK Tyamn- 
perny jyyamnpeny. 

Rom. ix. 32, 33 tpocéxopar r@ 
AlOy Tod mpocKdppaTos, Kabds 
yéypanrat, “Ild0¥v, ThOnus ev Sidy 
AlOov tmpockdppatos walt wét- 
pay cxavdddrov «at 6 mearevav 
éw”’ att@ ov waratoxurOi- 
aera. 


Rom. xii. 1 tapaorioa Ta chpara 
tpav Ovolav (acav, dylav, ed apeo- 
To TH O€O, THY AoyiKhy AaTpelav 
bpor. 

Rom. xii. 2 pg) ovexnpati- 
(code rO aid rovry. 


1 Peter ii. 10 of wor? od Aads, viv 
52 Aads Geod, of od« HArENuea, vv 
5e édenGévtes. 

1 Peter ii. 6-8 "Ido0v, riOnpr dv 
S.dv AlOov dxpoyomaioy éexdexrdy, 
évripov Kal 6 miatevay én’ aire 
ov mp) KaTatoxuVOD . . . odros 
éyevnn els wepaddvy yovias, * wat 
AlOos wpoceéppatos wat wérpa 
skavddrov, ot mpooedsaroves Te 
Adyy dmedodvres, els & wat éré- 
@noay. 

1 Peter ii. 5 dvevéyxos mvevparexds 
Ovaolas evapocdéxtous Ced Sid 'L 
Xp. 


1 Peter ah B? ovoexnparifé- 
Heva: Tats mpérepoy év rH dyvoig jpaw 
émOuplats. . 


LITERARY 
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The following passages seem 
thoughts and words: 


Rom. xii. 3 dAAd ¢gpovey els rd 
ewppoveiv... 

6 éxovres 88 xaplopara «ara 
Thy xapiv Tiv Sobcioay hyiv bd- 
gopa...ecire Stawoviav, & TH 
dsaxovia ... 

3 éxdory ws & Oeds tyépice 
Méetpov tioTews. 

Cf. also Rom. xiii. 11-14; 8-10; 
xii. 9, 13. 


Rom. xii. 9 4 dyaman dvumd- 
wpiTos...10 TH pidadedgig 
eis GAATAOUsS pirdaropyot. 


Rom. xii. 16 74 aid els GAAHAOvS 
Ppovovvtes’ ph Ta trad Pppo- 
vowvres, GAAa ois TameEtvots 
Cuvarayopevot. pr) yivecOe ppdvipor 
wap’ éavTois. 

17 pnoevi wandv ayti nakov 
Grob:ddévres* mpovoovpevon Kara 
&vamov navtev dvOpurmv’ 

18 el dvvardv, 7d ef bya, pera 
sdvtwv avOpwnov cipnvevorrtes. 

Cf. also vv. 9, 14. 


Rom. xiii. 1 taca Yuyr efovotas 
brepexovcats tmoraccéabar 
ov yap éoTw eovcia ei pi ind Ge 0d, 
al 82 otca imd @€0U TeTaypéva 
civ... 

3 of yap dpxovres obd« elat PdBos 
TH AyA0@ epyy, GAAd TH kakG@... 

4 @cod yap didKovds ear, Ex- 
Bexos els dpyiv TH TO KaKOY mpdo- 
GovTt... 

7 dnddoTe maot Tas dperdds TP 
tov Popov tov Popov, TH 7d TédoOS 
70 Tédos, TH TOV PbBov Tov PbBoy, 
TE THY TipyY THY Tipgy. 


Ixxv 
to be modelled on St. Paul's 
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1 Peter iv. 7-11 wdvrow 3: 7d rédos 
hyyine cuoppovncare ov xat vn- 
ware els mpocevxas’ mpd mavrov Ti 
eis éavros dyamny exteva exovres, 
Sri dyamn Kadinre #AAO0s aGpapriav 
prrdgevor eis GAAnAovs, dvev yoyyu- 
opov* Exagtos Kadws édaBe xapia- 
pa, els gauro’s aitd Staxovovrtes, 
@s Karol olxovépor mowkians xdpiTos 
cod’ ef Tis Aadrci, ws Adyia Ocod> ef 
ws Stakovei, ws é€ loxvos hs xopnye 
é @eds. 


1 Peter i. 22 tds Yuxds bpay Hyn- 
wéres...€is ptrdadeAdiav davuTd- 
KpiTov &x kapdlas GAAjAOUsS ayamh- 
oate éxTevas, 


1 Peter iii. 8, 9 7d 52 réAos, ndyTes 
éudppoves, avpmadeis, pidddedrgor, 
evoTAayxvot, tTamervdppoves, pnp 
dmodidovres nakdv dyvtt kakov 
4 Actdopiay dvzt Aotdopias, TobvayTiov 
Se evAoyodrres, Gre eis TOUTO eKAN- 
Onre iva evAoytiav KAnpovounonre... 

Il éexdwdrw 5¢ dwd kakod, Kat 
momaatw ayabdv’ (ntycdtw eipnyny 
kai diwédtw ait. 


1 Peter ii. 13-17 bmoTdynre nacy 
avOponivy xticee 51a tov Kupcor, 
etre Bactret, ws tmepexovTi, etre 
Hyepooty, ws bv avrov mwepTopevas «is 
éxdixnow Kakonomv enavov 5e 
dya0oToav Stt ows éa7t Td O€AnyA 
Tov cov... mavTas Tiphoate® Ti 
ddeApitnta ayanare roy @edv 
poBetabe rdv Baciréa Tipare. 


Although equal stress cannot be laid on all these passages the 
resemblance is too great and too constant to be merely acci- 
dental. In 1 Pet. ii. 6 we have a quotation from the O.T. with 
the same variations from the LXX that we find in Rom. ix. 32 
(see the note). Not only do we find the same thoughts, such as 
the metaphorical use of the idea of sacrifice (Rom. xii. 1; 1 Pet. 
ii. 5), and the same rare words, such as ovoynparifecOa, dvund- 
piros, but in one passage (Rom. xiii. 1-7; 1 Pet. ii, 13-17) we 
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have what must be accepted as conclusive evidence, the same ideas 
occurring in the same order. Nor can there be any doubt that of 
the two the Epistle to the Romans is the earlier. St. Paul works 
out a thesis clearly and logically; St. Peter gives a series of 
maxims for which he is largely indebted to St. Paul. For example, 
in Rom. xiii. 7 we have a broad general principle laid down, 
St. Peter, clearly influenced by the phraseology of that passage, 
merely gives three rules of conduct. In St. Paul the language 
and ideas come out of the sequence of thought; in St. Peter 
they are adopted because they had already been used for the same 
purpose. 

This relation between the two Epistles is supported by other 
independent evidence. ‘The same relation which prevails between 
the First Epistle of St. Peter and the Epistle to the Romans is also 
found to exist between it and the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
the same hypothesis harmonizes best with the facts in that case 
also. The three Epistles are all connected with Rome: one of 
them being written to the city, the other two in all probability 
being written from it. We cannot perhaps be quite certain as 
to the date of 4 Peter, but it must be earlier than the Apostolic 
Fathers who quote it; while it in its turn quotes as we see at least 
two Epistles of St. Paul and these the most important. We may 
notice that these conclusions harmonize as far as they go with the 
view taken in § 3, that St. Peter was not the founder of the Roman 
Church and had not visited it when the Epistle to the Romans was 
written. In early church. history arguments are rarely conclusive ; 
and the even partial coincidence of different lines of investigation 
adds greatly to the strength of each. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews again was probably 
indebted to the Romans, the resemblance between Rom. iv. 17 
and Heb. xi, 11 is very close and has been brought out in the 
notes, while in Rom. xii. 19, Heb. x. 30, we have the same 
passage of Deuteronomy quoted with the same marked diver- 
gences from the text of the LXX. This is not in itself conclusive 
evidence; there may have been an earlier form of the version 
current, in fact there are strong grounds for thinking so; but the 
hypothesis that the author of the Hebrews used the Romans is 
certainly the simplest. We again notice that the Hebrews is 
a book closely connected with the Roman Church, as is proved by 
its early use in that Church, and if it were, as is possible, written 
from Rome or Italy its indebtedness to this Epistle would be 
accounted for. The two passages referred to are quoted below; 
and, although no other passages resemble one another sufficiently 
to be quoted, yet it is quite conceivable that many other of the 
words and phrases in the Hebrews which are Pauline in character 
may have been derived from an acquaintance with this Epistle, 
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The passages referred to are the following: 


Rom. iv. 17-21 warévayr: ob ént- 
orevoe @E0B TOD CworoiodyTos TOUS 
vexpovs...Kal pi) dodevnoas 7H 
nore warevinoe 76 EavTOU apa 
hin vevexpwpévov (éxaTovraérns 
wou indpxov), kal Tiy véxpmary THS 
phrpas Zappos els Be tiv eway- 
yerlay Tod @cod ob diexpidn TH 
dmotig, GAN éveduvapwdn 7H 
niore:, dos Sifav TH Oecd, wat 
mdnpopopnbels Ste 8 emqyyeATas 
Buvarés éore Kal Toitjoa. 


Rom. xii. 19 épot éxdinnoss, eye 
dvtanodiico, ever Kupios. 


Heb, xi. 11, 12 tlore nat abr} Zappa 
Bivapev cls KaTaBodiy aonépparos 
ZraBev Kal mapa Kaipiy *Aucias, mel 
mori wyyqoaro Tov émayyethd- 
pevov' 80 Kal dd’ évos eyevvnonaay, 
wal TATA VEVEKPWHEVOV..6 

19 Aoyodpevos Ste Kal ee veKpay 
eyeipev duvards 5 Oeds. 


Heb. x. 30 épol exdlenes, éya 
dvranodgow*. 


When we pass to the Epistle of St. James we approach a much 


more difficult problem. 


to the Romans has been often and hotly 
a theological as well as a literary question. 


The relation between it and the Epistle 


debated; for it is 
The passages which 


resemble one another in the two Epistles are given at length by 
Prof. Mayor in his edition of the Epistle of St. James, p. xciii, who 


argues strongly in favour of the later date of the Romans. 


The 


following are among the most important of these; we have not 
- thought it necessary to repeat all his instances : 


Rom. ii, 1 8:3 dvamoardynros ef, & 
vOpwne nas 5 kpivow & & ap 
wpivess Tov Erepov, ceavTdv KaTa- 
kpivas’ 7a yap abrd apdcoes 6 
Kpivew. 


Rom. ii. 13 ob ydp of depoaral 
vopou Sica mapa. [7G] ep GAN’ of 
woinrai vopov dicarwbjoovTas, 


Rom. iv. 1 7! oy Epodpev ebpyeévar 
‘ABpadp tov apomaropa yay 
ward adpxa; el yap “Afpady ef 
Epyov édiearhOn, Exe Kadxnpa. 


Rom. iv. 20 els 5¢ rv émaryyeAlov 
Tod @cod ob Siren pion TH dmorig, 
GAN’ eveduvaphdn TH sioTe. 


Rom. v. 3-5 «auxcpeba ev rais 
OriWeaw, elddres St H OAs bTO- 
povhy narepyaceras, % 82 tropovy 
Soniphv, h 5e Boney) éAmioa* 7 


2 ‘ >. o, 2 , 
82 eAmis ob wararoxuvel, O76 h ayamn 
Tov Oeouv EKKEXUTAL, 


James iv. 11 ph) waradadeire adAf- 
Aa, ddeApol. 6 katarardy ddedgod, 4 
kpivav Tov Gbdedpor avTov, Karahadet 
vépou, Kal epivervopov’ el 58 vdpov # pi- 
vers, ob ef mounrhs vbpov, GAAG KpiThs. 


James i. 22 yiveode 38 rowntai 
Aédyou, wal pi) HOvov dkpoarai mapa- 
AoyiCdpevos EavToUs. 


James ii, a1 ‘ABpadp 3 waThp 
huav ove tf Epywy 5: awn, 
dvevéykas "loade Tov vidv abtod éat 70 
OvaraaTn pov 5 


James i, 6 alreirm 82 by love 
pndev diaxpwdpevos’ 6 yop Stanptvd- 
pevos toe AVM Oaddooys dvapi- 
Copévy wat prmCopéry. 

James i. 2-4 wacay xapdy tyyjoacbe 
Srav mepacpois wepmeante moiKidors, 
suvdonovtes S71 TO Bowi prov ipay 778 
aiareos aTepyacerar UTopov TY. % Se 
bwopovy epyov Tédcov éxérw, iva Fre 
TEACLOL. 


' ® The LXX of Dent. xxxii. 35 reads ty hyepg cudiuchoess dyrasodéiow, Sray 


oparg 6 mods ada. 
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Rom. vii. 33 Bréne 82 Erepov vdpov James iv. x wé0ev mérepor rat 3509 
& ois péreot pov, dvrotpa- pdyar by piv; ode evretber, te Tan 
Tevdpevov 7TH viny Tod vods pov, Hdovav indy trav at parevopevay ev 
kal aixparwrilovra pe ev tO véuy tis trois péAe ow ipav; 
dpaprias 7G ovrs év Trois pédeok pov. 


Rom. xiii. 12 dto0dueOa obv James i. 31 droOépevos aca 
7a Epya rod oxdrous, évivowpeba 88 — pumaptay Kai meprocetav Kaxtas ev ™pqu- 
Ta StAa TOU pards, ty béacb€e Tov EupuTov Adyey Tov 


duvdpevoy chou TAs Yuxds ipar. 


We may be expressing an excessive scepticism, but these resem- 
blances seem to us hardly close enough to be convincing, and the 
priority of St. James cannot be proved. The problem of literary 
indebtedness is always a delicate one; it is very difficult to find 
a definite objective standpoint; and writers of competence draw 
exactly opposite conclusions from the same facts. In order to 
justify our sceptical attitude we may point out that resemblances 
in phraseology between two Christian writers do not necessarily 
imply literary connexion. The contrast between dxpoaral and momral 
was not made by either St. Paul or St. James for the first time ; 
metaphors like 6ncavpileis, expressions like év jyuépa dpyijs compared 
with év jpépa odayjs (both occur in the O.T.), the phrase vépos 
éAevdepias might all have independent sources. Nor are there 
any passages where we find the same order of thought {as in 
1 Peter) or the same passage of the O.T. quoted with the same 
variations—either of which would form stronger evidence. The 
resemblance is closest in Rom. v. 3-5 = James i. 2-4 and in 
Rom. vii. 23 = James iv. 1, but these are not sufficient by them- 
selves to establish a case. 

Again, if we turn to the polemical passages, we may admit 
that ‘Paul betrays a consciousness that Abraham had been cited 
as an example of works and endeavours to show that the word 
AoyiCouat is inconsistent with this.’ But the controversy must have 
been carried on elsewhere than in these writings, and it is equally 
probable that both alike may be dealing with the problem as it 
came before them for discussion or as it was inherited from the 
schools of the Rabbis (see further the note on p. 102). There is, 
we may add, no marked resemblance in style in the controversial 
passage further than would be the necessary result of dealing 
with the same subject-matter. There is nothing decisive to prove 
obligation on the part of either Epistle to the other or to prove 
the priority of either. The two Epistles were written in the same 
small and growing community which had inherited or created 
a phraseology of its own, and in which certain questions early 
acquired prominence. It is quite possible that the Epistle of 
St. James deals with the same controversy as does that to the 
Romans; it may even possibly be directed against St. Paul’s 
teaching or the teaching of St. Paul’s followers; but there is no 
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proof that either Epistle was written with a knowledge of the 
other. There are no resemblances in style sufficient to prove literary 
connexion. 

One other book of the N.T. may just be mentioned. If the 
doxology at the end of Jude be compared with that at the end of 
Romans it is difficult to believe that they are quite independent. 
It may be that they follow a common form derived from Jewish 
doxologies, but it is more probable that the concluding verses of 
the Romans formed a model which was widely adopted in the 
Christian Church. We certainly seem to find doxologies of the 
same type as these two in 1 Clem.-Rom. lxiv, Ixv. 2; Mart. Polyc. 
Xx 3 it is followed also in Eph. iii. 20. The resemblance in form 
of the doxologies may be seen by comparing them with one 
another. 


Rom. xvi. 25-27 7@ 82 Svva- Jude 24, 25 7 82 Bvvapévy 
Béyy spas ornpita... pdve gvddta buds dmraictous, nat orioos 
opp OeG, 81a "Incod Xprorodv, ...dpwpouvs...pdvy OE owrnp 
[5] § 8d¢a els rods aldvas, Huav, id *lnood Xpiorod Tov Kupiov 

Hpav, Sdfa, peyarwovvn, Kpdros Kar 
éfovota, pd mavTos Tod aidvos Kat viv 
woieis mavras Tovsaidvas. apn. 


When we enter the sub-apostolic age the testimony to the use 
wf the Epistle is full and ample. The references to it in Clement of 
.tome are numerous. We can go further than this, the discus- 
sfons on sions and dixatocivn (see p. 147) show clearly that Clement 
used this Epistle at any rate as a theological authority. Bishop 
Lightfoot has well pointed out how he appears as reconciling and 
combining four different types of Apostolic teaching. The Apostles 
belong to an older generation, their writings have become subjects 
oi discussion. Clement is already beginning to build up, however 
adequately, a Christian theology combining the teaching of the 
diferent writers of an earlier period. If we turn to Ignatius’ 
letters what will strike us is that the words and ideas of the Apostle 
have become incorporated with the mind of the writer. It is not 
so much that he quotes as that he can never break away from 
the circle of Apostolic ideas. The books of the N.T. have given 
‘nim his vocabulary and form the source of his thoughts. Polycarp 
quoies more freely and more definitely. His Epistle is almost 
a cento of N.T. passages, and among them are undoubted quota- 
tions trom the Romans. As the quotations of Polycarp come from 
Rou, 1 Cor. 2 Cor. Gal., Eph., Phil, 1 Tim., 2 Tim, it is 
diffivatt not to believe that he possessed and made use of a collec- 
tion vt the Pauline Epistles. Corroborative evidence of this might 
be fuand in the desire he shows to make a collection of the letters 
of Iguatius, He would be more likely to do this if he already pos- 
sesseu collections of letters; and it is really impossible to maintain 
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Ise 


that the Ignatian letters were formed into one collection before 


those of St. Paul had been. 


Assuming then, as we are entitled to 


do, that the Apostolic Fathers represent the first quarter of the 
second century we find the Epistle to the Romans at that time 
widely read, treated as a standard authority on Apostolic teaching, 
and taking its place in a collection of Pauline letters. 

The following are quotations and reminiscences of the Epistle 


in Clement of Rome: 


Rom. i. 21 éoxorloOn # dov- 
veTOs aUTGY Kapdia. 


Rom. ii. 24 17d yap Svopa rod 
Ocod 5u’ buds BrAachnpetrar ev 
Tos €Oveaty, KaOws yéypaTTat, 

Rom. iv. 7 “Makdpioe oy adgé- 
Onoav ai dvéptar wal ay éwe- 
earvpdnoay ai dpapria: 

8 pakdpios avip & ov ph 
Aoylonrat Kuptos duaprtiay.” 

9 6 pakaptopos ov otdTos 
émt tiv mepitounv; Kat él zi 
axpoBvatiay ; 

Rom. vi. 1 rl otvy épodperv; 
émpévopey TH aGuapria, va % xapts 
TAEOVAOH 3 2} yevorTo. 


Rom. i, 29 wexAnpwpévovs racy 
a5. Kia, rovnpia, TAcoveEgiq, Katia, 
peotous pOdvou, pdvov, Eprdos, 56- 
Aov, Karon Oelas,wrOuptaoTas,Ka- 
TAaAGAOUS, JeoaTVYEILs, EBpioTas, 
brepnpavous, ddraCdvas, épeupe- 
Tas KaKdY, yovedow dmebets, douvé- 
Tous, douvéTous, dordpyous, dvehen- 
povas’ oftives, 70 dixaiwpa TOD O€od 
émyvovres, OTt of 7A ToLtadTa 
mpaaacovtTes aéior Savarov <iciv, 
ov pOVvoY ata moLodaLWW, GAAA Kai 
ovvevdokovaty Tots mpacoovow. 

Rom. ix. 4, 5 @y...% Aarpela 
wai ai érayyeAlar, Gv of marépes, kat 
éf Gv 6 Xpiords TO Kata capeKa. 


Rom. xiii. 1,2 waco pox?) éfou- 
Gius imepeyovoas tmotaccéaba ob 
yap ésriy e£ovoia ei pi tnd Ocod, af 
d€ ovaat bd Ocod reraypevar cialy 
Sore 6 dvritaccdpevos TH efourig 


Clem. 36 8a rovrov 4} davveros 
kat €oxoTapévn diavoia yay dya- 
OdAAe eis Td Oavpacrov abrod pis. 

Clem. 51 Sia +d oxKAnpuvOjve 
aitay ras dovuvérevs kapéias. 

Clem. 47 Gore nat BrAaohnpias 
émpépecOar TH dvdpare Kupiov da 
Tiv bpetépay appoaivyy. 

Clem. 50 Maxdpior vy ageé- 
Oncav ai dvopiat wat dv émwexa- 
AvPOnoay ai dpapriav paradpros 


“dvijp @ ov pi Aoylonrat Kupios 


Gpaptiav, ovdé éorv ev TO arépatt 
avtod SéA0s. obTOS 6 pakapropos 
éyevero mt Tous éxdeAeypevous S70 TOU 
cod K.7.A, 

Clem. 33 Té otv worqompev, dded- 
poi; apyjnowpev dnd THs ayaomatas 
wat éyxaTadcinwpey Thy ayanny 3; wn- 
Oapds rodTo édoat 6 deondrys ep’ Hpiv 
YE yevnojvas. 

Clem. 35 daoppipavres dd’ éautay 
macav ddikiay kai dvopuiav, mA€0- 
veflav, Epers, kaxondeias Te Kal 
ddAovus, YrOuptopods Te Kat KaTa- 
Aadids,deogruyiav,ime py paviay 
Te kat dAaCoveiar, Kevodofiay ve Kal 
dpidogeviay, taita yap oi mpdo- 
covTeEs oTuynTol TY Ged Sadpyovow 
od wdvov 5& of mpdogorrtes aitd, 
GANG Kai of GuvevdoKodyres avrois. 


Clem. 32 é abrod ydp lepets mat 
Acvira: mavres of Aetroupyobvres TH 
Ovo.acrypiy rod @eod' ef abtod 6 
Kupios “Incods +d kara capra: ef 
avtod Baotreis Kal dpxovres Kal Fyou- 
pevos kara Tov “Todday. 

Clem. 61 ov, Séomora, edwxas tiv 
éfovoiay tHs Bacielas avrois da Tod 
Heyadotpeovs Kat dvexdinyntov xpa- 
Tous gov, cis Td yuwwdoKovtas Hpas vip 
imd God abrois Sedopévny Sdter wal 


: 
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Tp ToD @cod Katrayp dvOcarnxev* of 
be dvOcornwdres EauTois Kpipa Aj- 
yovra. 
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ripiv bnordcocoOa abrois, pydiy évav- 
TLoupevous TP OeAHpuari gov. 


References in the letters of Ignatius are the following: 


Rom. i. 3 Tod yevopuevou ex omép- 
patos AaBld kata odpka, Tov 
épicGévros viod Ocod év Suvapes, 


Rom. ii. 24. 
Rom. iii. 27 rod oty } eavxners; 


Rom. vi. 4 od7w kat Hpeis & 
warvdtnti (wis mepinarnowper. 


Rom. vi. 5 ; viii. 17, 29 


Rom. vi. 17 els 8» wapedsOnre 
zumov d1dax7s. 

Rom. vii. 6 Sore Sovdcdev Hyuas 
év katvérntt mvedparos Kat ov madad- 
THTL Ypapparos. 

Rom. viii. 11 6 éyelpas X. L 
tw“ vexpay. 


Rom. ix. 23 oxeUn édéous & mpo- 
nroipacer eis Sdgav. 

Rom. xiv. 17 ob yap torw 4 
Bacircia tod @cod Bpwais «Kal 
wOoLs. 

Rom. xv. 5 7d av7d gppoveiv ev 
GAAfAos Kata X. ’I. 


Smyr. 1 dAnOds dvra ex ‘yévous 
AaBid Kkard capa, vidv Geov 
kata OéAnpa Kat S¥vapcy. 

Cf. Trall. 8 (both quote O. T.). 


Eph. 18 rod wadxnots Tay AEyo- 
pévav ovveTav ; 
(Close to a quotation of 1 Cor. i. 20.) 
Eph. 19 @c0d dvOpwnivws pavepou- 
pévov eis katvd7T4 Gidiov (wi7s. 


Mag. 5 & of édy pi adOacpéTos 


. xopev 7d aroOaveiy cis 1d abrod 


ma0os, TO Chy avtod ob« ~orw év Huiv. 

Trall. 9 card 76 Spoiwpa ds kal juas 
Tovs maoTEVovras avT@ ovTws eyepel 6 
mathp aitod év X, '1., o¥ xapis 7d 
GAndwdy Civ ode Exoper. 

Mag. 6 «is rumov kal dedaxnv 
ap@apaias, 

Mag. 9 of éy maAaois mpdypacw 
dvaotpapéevres eis xouvdtnTa éAmidos 
HAGov. 

Trall. 9 8s Kat dAnOads AyepOn amd 
vexpav, éyelpavros avrov Tov 
maT pos avrou, 

Eph. 9 mponropacpévor els olko- 
Sopijv @cod mat pds. 


Trall. 2 ob yap Bpwpadtov Kal 
wot ay ela didsovor 


Eph. 1 $v etxopa Kara "I. X. bpas 
dyarav, kal navtas Spas abT@ év dpord 
THT elvat. 


The following resemblances occur in the Epistle of Polycarp: 


Rom. vi. 13 sal rd pédn tpar 
8A dixaocdvns. 

Rom. xiii, 12 évdvowpeba Se 
7a brAa TOU purds. 

Rom. xii. 10 79 pidadeaAgla 
els GAAHAOVS PiAddaropyot, TH 
Tipp GAAHAOUS TPON VOU pEVoL. 


Rom. xiii. 8 6 yap ayanay tov 
repoy vopov weTANpwKEY K.TA, 


Pol. 4 é6tAto@peda rots SaAoes 
vis Sieacoogvrys. 


Pol. 10 fraternitatis amatores 
diligentes invicem, in veritate sociati, 
mansuetudinem Domini alterutré 
praestolentes, nullum despicientes. 

Pol. 3 édv ydp zs Tovrwy évrds F 
WEeTAHpwKEY evTOAY Sixaoovrns’ 6 
io éxov dyaany paxpay éo7w naons 
Guaprias. 
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Rom. xiv. ro mdyres yap wapa- Pol. 6 «at wérras da wapa- 
ernodpedargs Sjparirod! Qed erijrac ro SHpare Tee Xacres, 
ae wal fxacroy drip davrod Adyor 
12 dpa [oty) feacros judy we Sodras. 
davrod Adyor Shoes (rH Oe) * 


It is hardly worth while to give evidence in detail from later 
authors. We find distinct reminiscences of the Romans in Aristides 
and in Justin Martyr‘ Very interesting also is the evidence of the 
heretical writers quoted by Hippolytus in the Refuiako omntum 
haerestum ; it would of course be of greater value if we could fix 
with certainty the date of the documents he makes use of We 
find quotations from the Epistle in writings ascribed to the Naas- 
senes *, the Valentinians of the Italian school, and to Basileides*. 
In the last writer the use made of Rom. v. 13, 14 and viii 19, 22 
is exceedingly curious and interesting. 

If we turn to another direction we find interesting evidence of 
a kind which has not as yet been fully considered or estimated. 
The series of quotations appended from the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs can hardly be explained on any other hypo- 
thesis than that the writer was closely acquainted with the Epistle 
to the Romans. This is not the place to enter into the various 
critical questions which have been or ought to be raised concern- 
ing that work, but it may be noticed here— 

(t) That the writer makes use of a considerable number of 
books of the N. T. The resemblances are not confined to the 
writings of St. Paul. 

(2) That the quotations occur over a very considerable portion 
of the book, both in passages omitted in some MSS. and in 
passages which might be supposed to belong to older works. 

(3) The book is probably older than the time of Tertullian, 


while the crude character of the Christology would suggest a con- 
siderably earlier date. 


Rom. i. 4 rod SpicSévros viod @eod Test. Levi. 18 xat wvedpa dyim 
éy Suvive ward gvedua dyer edvns tora és’ abrod, 
eurys... 


Rom. ii. 13 od yap of dxpoaral Test. Aser. 4 of yap dyaSel 
vouov Sixaco: rapa re Beg +++. Sixacol elow wapd rH Beg. 


* rod Xporod Western and Syrian. 

* dwodace BD FG. 

° TO Oc om. BF G. 

* Rom. ii. 4 = Dial. 47; Rom. iii. TI-17 = Dial. 27; Rom. iv. 3 = Dial. a3; 
Rom. ix. 7 = Dial. 44; Rom. ix. 27-29 = Disl. 32, 55, 64; Rom.x. 18 = 
Apol. i. 40; Rom. xi. 2, 3 = Dial. 39. 

* Hipp. Ref v. 7, pp. 138. 64-140. 76 = Rom. i. 20-26 

* Ibid. vi. 36, p. 286. 9-ro = Rom. viii. 11. 


" Ibid. vii. 25, p. 370. 80 = Rom. v. 13, 14; ibid. p. 368. 75 = Rom. viii 
19, 22. 
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Rom. v. 6 ir yap Xporis rw 
hye istevan tr xara nupy tnep 
dgchav dntOave, 
Rom vi 1 tripévopery 7H 


Rom vi 7 6 ip dacbariw 
Betixaiwrar 42d 77s Gpaprias. 
Rom. vii. 8 dpoppiy bt r~aforca 
4 Gypapria ta ras tvroAqs Ka- 
rapyhoaro ty ipa wigay txfuplay. 

Rom. viii 2% oitayey 32 Gr Tots 
4yaraat Tov Gcby mavTa ouy- 
epyet eis Gadd. 

Rom. ix. 21 4 oie tra Hovoiay 
6 mepapeds Tov wnhot, te To ab- 
106 qu pipatos woqou pay els Tepipy 
aonctos, § 2 ds drpiav; 


Rom. xii 1 rapsoriom 7a chpara 
typi Gooiay Gacar, ayiay, bapestw 
7$ OG, Ty hoyinhy darpeéay 
bya. 

Rom. xii, 21 ph vine td rot xaxcd, 
O24 ving ty re 4726978 andy. 

Rom. xiii. 12 drofhycha oy 14 
epya To oxbrows, tyivobpeba 2 
74 btha TH pws. 

Rom. xv. 33 4 8 Geds Tijs 
elpfygs pera civtew byiw. 

Rom. xvi 20 6 3 Gets ris elphrys 
cuvrpipes roy Zaravay txt tow 
witas tpi ty TaXK. 
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Test. Benj. 3 dvaptpryvas txtp 


doeBav GroGavetra. 


Test. Levi. 4 ol Grbpurn Gmuorowra 
taipevotaty ty rats Lusias, 

Test. Sym. 6 Saws 31xa1m9@ aad 
7s dpaprias tay foxy ipa. 

Test. Neph. 3 «al 340 évrodal 
dov wal d ph-yevovras ty Tifa atte, 
dypaprlay zapéxovow. 

Test. Benj. 4 4 dyaGomwoGv...7F 
dyanayrt Tov Gedy cuvepyet. 


Test. Neph. 2 cabis pip i xepapeds 
ote rb cKetos, bao xupe, wal 7 
abriy gtpa anrby, Hire nal b Kips 
zpis ipoimaw Tou mvetparos wut 72 
copa, : 

Test. Levi 3 zpooptpova 5é Kupiy 
bcpiy edbodias royrehy wal dvat- 
posto mpoopopay. 


Test. Benj. 4 ofrws 6 dyaboroay 
ving TO KaKOY. 

Test. Neph. 2 ofras oft ty ombre 
tuvhcerve rojou Epya puTds. 


Test. Dan. 5 Eyovres Tov Gedy rhs 
epnvys. 

Test. Aser. 7 wal ty fovxig ovv- 
rpiBav Tip nepardipy Tob BpdxovTos 
& B5aros. 


So tar we have had no direct citation from the Epistle by name. 
Although Clement refers expressly to the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and Ignatius may refer to an Epistle to the Ephesians, 
neither they nor Polycarp, nor in fact any other writer, expressly 
mentions Romans. It is with Marcion (¢. 140) that we obtain 
our first direct evidence. Romans was one of the ten Epistles 
he included in his Apostolicon, ascribing it directly to St. Paul. 
Nor have we any reason to think that he originated the idea of 
making a collection of the Pauline Epistles. The very fact, as 
Zahn points out, that he gives the same short titles to the Epistles 
that we find in our oldest MSS. (xpés popatous) implies that these 
had formed part of a collection. Such a title would not be 
sufficient unless the books were included in a collection which had 
a distinguishing title of its own. In the Apostolicon of Marcion the 
Epistles were arranged in the following order: (1) Gal., (2).1 Cor., 
(3) 2 Cor, (4) Rom., (5) 1 Thess., (6) 2 Thess., (7) Laodic. = 
Ephes., (8) Col, (9) Phil, (10) Philem. The origin of this 
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arrangement we cannot conjecture with any certainty; but it may 
be noted that the Epistle placed first-—the Galatians—is the one on 
which Marcion primarily rested his case and in which the anti- 
judaism of St. Paul is most prominent, while the four Epistles of the 
Captivity are grouped together at the conclusion. Another interest- 
ing point is the text of the Epistles used by Marcion. We need 
not stop to discuss the question whether the charge against Marcion 
of excising large portions of the Epistles is correct. That he did 
so is undoubted. In the Romans particularly he omitted chaps. 
i, 19-ii. 1; iii, g1-iv. 25; ix. 1-33; x. 5-xi. 32: xv—xvi. Nor 
again can we doubt that he omitted and altered short passages in 
order to harmonize the teaching with his own. For instance, in 
x. 2, 3 he seems to have read dyvoodvres ydp rov Gedy. Both these 
statements must be admitted. But two further questions remain : 
Can we in any case arrive at the text of the Epistles used by 
Marcion, and has Marcion’s text influenced the variations of our 
MSS.? An interesting reading from this point of view is the omis- 
sion of mpérov in i. 16 (see the notes. p. 24). Is this a case where 
his reading has influenced our MSS., or does he preserve an early 
variation or even the original text ? 

We need not pursue the history of the Epistle further. From the 
time of Irenaeus onwards we have full and complete citations in 
all the Church writers. The Epistle is recognized as being by 
St. Paul, is looked upon as canonical}, and is a groundwork of 
Christian theology. 

One more question remains to be discussed—its place in the 
collection of St. Paul’s Epistles. According to the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon the Epistles of St. Paul were early divided 
into two groups, those to churches and those to individuals ; and 
this division permanently influenced the arrangement in the Canon, 
accounting of course incidentally for the varying place occupied by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is with the former group only that 
we are concerned, and here we find that there is a very marked 
variation in the order. Speaking roughly the earlier lists all place 
the Epistle to the Romans at the end of the collection, whilst later 
lists, as for example the Canon of the received text, place it 
at the beginning. 

For the earlier list our principal evidence is the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon: cum ipse beatus apostolus Paulus, sequens 
prodecessorts sui Iohannts ordinem, nonnist nominatim seplem ecclesiis 
scribat ordine tali: ad Corinthios (prima). ad Ephesios (secunda), ad 
Philippenses (tertia), ad Colossenses (quarta), ad Galatas (guinta), ad 
Thessalonicenses (sexta), ad Romanos (septima): Nor does this 


' On Harnack’s theory that the Pauline Epistles had at the close of the 


second century less canonical authority than the Gospels, see Sanday, Bampton 
Lectures, pp. 20, 66. 
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stand alone. The same place apparently was occupied by Romans 
in the collection used by Tertullian, probably in that of Cyprian. 
It is suggested that it influenced the order of Marcion, who per- 
haps found in his copy of the Epistles Corinthians standing first, 
while the position of Romans at the end may be implied in 
a passage of Origen. 

The later order (Rom., Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess.) is 
that of all writers from the fourth century onwards, and, with the 
exception of changes caused by the insertion of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and of certain small variations which do not affect the 
point under discussion, of all Greek MSS., and of all MSS. of 
Versions. This widespread testimony implies an early date. But 
the arrangement is clearly not traditional. It is roughly based on 
the length of the Epistles, the Romans coming first as being the 
longer. 

The origin of the early order is by no means clear. Zahn’s 
conjecture, that it arose from the fact that the collection of Pauline 
Epistles was first made at Corinth, is ingenious but not conclusive, 
while Clem. Rom. 47, which he cites in support of his theory, will 
hardly prove as much as he wishes’. 

To sum up briefly. During the first century the Epistle to the 
Romans was known and used in Rome and perhaps elsewhere. 
During the first quarter of the second century we find it forming 
part of a collection of Pauline Epistles used by the principal Church 
writers of that time in Antioch, in Rome, in Smyrna, probably also 
in Corinth, By the middle of that century it had been included in 
an abbreviated form in Marcion’s Apostolicon; by the end it appears 
to be definitely accepted as canonical, 
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The survey which has been given of the literary history of the Epistle to 
the Romans makes it perfectly clear that the external evidence in favour of its 
early date is not only relatively but absolutely very strong. Setting aside 
doubtful quotations, almost every Christian writer of the early part of the 
second century makes use of it; it was contained in Marcion’s canon; and 
when Christian literature becomes extensive, the quotations are almost 
numerous enough to enable us to reconstruct the whole Epistle. So strong 
is this evidence and so clear are the internal marks of authenticity that the 
Epistle (with the exception of the last two chapters of which we shall speak 
presently) has been almost universally admitted to be a genuine work of 
St.Paul. It was accepted as such by Baur, and in consequence by all members 
of the Tiibingen school; it is accepted at the present day by critics of every 
variety of opinion, by Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Weizsacker, Lipsius, Harnack, 
as definitely as by those who are usually classed as conservative. 


' On this subject see Zahn, Geschichte, &c., li. p. 344 
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To this general acceptance there have been few exceptions. The earliest writet 
who denied the genuineness of the Epistle appears to have been the English- 
man Evanson (1792). The arguments on which he relied are mainly historical. 
The Epistle implies the existence of a Church in Rome, but we know from the 
Acts that no such Church existed. Equally impossible is it that St. Paul 
should have known such a number of persons in Rome, or that Aquila 
and Priscilla should have been there at this time. He interprets xvi. 13 
literally, and asks why the aged mother of the Apostle should have wandered 
to Rome. He thinks that xi. 12, 15, 21, 22 must have been written after the 
fall of Jerusalem?. The same thesis was maintained by Bruno Bauer?, and 
has been revived at the present day by certain Dutch and Swiss theologians, 
notably Loman and Steck. 

Loman (1882) denied the historical reality of Christ, and considered that all 
the Pauline Epistles dated from the second century. Christianity itself was ‘he 
embodiment of certain Jewish ideas. St. Paul was a real person who lived at 
the time usually ascribed to him, but he did not write the Epistles which bear 
his name. That he should have done so at such an early period in the history 
of Christianity would demand a miracle to account for its history ; a statement 
which we need not trouble ourselves to refute. Loman’s arguments appear to 
be the silence of the Acts, and in the case of the Romans the inconsistency of 
the various sections with one another ; the differences of opinion which had arisen 
with regard to the composition of the Roman Church prove (he argues) that 
there is no clear historical situation implied’. Steck (1888) has devoted himself 
primarily to the Epistle to the Galatians which he condemns as inconsistent 
with the Acts of the Apostles, and as dependent upon the other leading Epistles, 
but he incidentally examines these also. All alike he puts in the second 
century, arranging them in the following order:—Romans, 1 Corinthians, 
2 Corinthians, Galatians. All alike are he says built up under the influence of 
Jewish and Heathen writers, and he finds passages in the Romans borrowed 
from Philo, Seneca, and Jewish Apocryphal works to which he assigns a late 
date—such as the Assumptio Mosis and 4 Ezra*. Akin to these theories 
which deny completely the genuineness of the Epistle, are similar ones also» 
having their origin for the most part in Holland, which find large interpolations 
in our present text and profess to distinguish different recensions. Earliest of 
these was Weisse (1867), who in addition to certain more reasonable theories 
with regard to the concluding chapters, professed to be able to distinguish by 
the evidence of style the genuine from the interpolated portions of the Epistle®. 
His example has been followed with greater indiscreetness by Pierson and 
Naber (1886), Michelsen (1886), Voelter (1889, 90), Van Manen (1891). 

Pierson and Naber® basing their theory on some slight allusions in Josephus, 
consider that there existed about the beginning of the Christian era a school 
of elevated Jewish thinkers, who produced a large number of apparently 
fragmentary works distinguished by their lofty religious tone. These were 
made use of by a certain Paulus Episcopus, a Christian who incorporated them 


1 Evanson (Edward), Zhe Dissonance of the four generally received Evan- 
gelists examined, Ed. 1, 1792, pp. 257-261; Ed. 2, 1805, pp. 306-312. 

* Bruno Bauer, Kritik der paul. Briefe, 1852. Christus und ate Casaren, 
P- 372. 
be ae (A. D.), Quaestiones Paulinae, Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1882, 1883, 
1886. 

- Steck (Rudolf), Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echtheit untersucht. Berlin, 

1888, 


* Weisse (C. H.), Bettrige zur Kritik der Paulinischen Briefe an dis 
Galater, Rimer, Philipper und Kolosser. Leipzig, 1867. 

* Verisimilia, Laceram conditionem Novi Testamenti exhibentia. A. Pierson, 
et S. A. Naber, Amstelodami, 1886. 
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fn letters which he wrote in order to make up tor his own poverty of religious 
and philosophical ideas. An examination of their treatment of a single chapter 
may be appended, The basis of ch. vi is a Jewish fragment (admodum 
memorabile) which extends from ver. 3 to ver. 11. This fragment Paulus 
a agg treated in his usual manner, He begins with the foolish question 
of ver. 2 which shows that he does not understand the argument that follows. 
He added interpolations in ver. 4. Ltidem odoramur manum eius vet. 5. 
If we omit 7g épowpan in ver. 6 the difficulty in it vanishes. Ver. 8 again is 
feeble and therefore was the work of Paulus Episcopus: non enim credimus 
mos ¢5s¢ vicluros, sed novimus nos vivere (ver. 11). VV. 11-23 with the ex- 
ception apparently of ver. 14, 15 which have been misplaced, are the work 
of this interpolator who spoiled the Jewish fragment, and in these verses 
adapts what has preceded to the uses of the Church’. It will probably not 
be thought necessary to pursue this subject further. 

Michelsen? basing his theory to a certain extent on the phenomena of the 
last two chapters considered that towards the end of the second century 
three recensions of the Epistle were in existence. The Eastern containing 
ch, i-xvi. 24; the Western ch. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27; the Marcionite ch. 
i-xiv. The redactor who put together these recensione was however also 
responsible for a considerable number of interpolations which Michelsen 
undertakes to distinguish. V6lter’s’ theory is more elaborate. The original 
Epistle according to him contained the following portions of the Epistle. 
i. 1a, 7; 5,6; 8-17; v. and vi. (except v. 13,14, 20; vi. 14, 15); xii, xiii; 
XV. 14-32; xvi. 21-23. This bears all the marks of originality; its Christology 
is primitive, free from any theory of pre-existence or of two natures. To the 
first interpolator we owe i. 18; iii. 20 (except ii. 14, 15); viii. 1, 3-39; 
i. tb-4. Here the Christology is different; Christ is the pre-existent Son of 
God. To the second interpolator we owe iii. 2I—iv. 25; v. 13, 14, 20; Vi. 
14, 153 vii. 1-6; ix. x; xiv. 1—xv.6. This writer who worked abont the year 

° was a determined Antinomian, who could not see anything but evil in the 

w. A third interpolator is responsible for vii. 7-25; viii. 2; a fourth for 
xi; ii. 14,15; xv. 7-13; @ fifth for xvi, 1-20; a sixth for xvi. 24; a seventh 
for xvi. 25-27. 

Van Manen * is distinguished for his vigorous attacks on his predecessors ; and 
for basing his own theory of interpolations on a reconstruction of the Marcionite 
text which he holds to be original. : 

It has been somewhat tedious work enumerating these theories, which will 
seem probably to most readers hardly worth while repeating; so subjective 
and arbitrary is the whole criticism. The only conclusion that we can arrive 
at is that if early Christian documents have been systematically tampered with 
in a manner which would justify any one of these theories, then the study of 
Christian history would be futile. There is no criterion of style or of language 
which enables us to distinguish a document from the interpolations, and we 
should be compelled to make use of a number of writings which we could not 
either trust or criticize. If the documents are not trustworthy, neither is our 
criticism. 

But such a feeling of distrust is not necessary, and it may be worth while to 
conclude this subject by pointing out certain reasons which enable us to feel 
confident in most at any rate of the documents of early Christianity. 


1 Of. cit., pp. 139-143- 

3 Micielien ULE. A.), Theologiscth Tijdschrift, 1886, pp. 372 f£, 473 ff.5 
1887, p. 163 ff. 

2 eter (Daniel), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1889, p. 265ff.; and Die Com- 
position der paul. Haupthricfe, I. Der Rimer- und Ca'aterbrief, 1899. 

* Yan Manen (W.C.), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1887. Marcion’s Brief van 
Paulus aan de Galatits, pp. 362-404, 451-533; and Paulus Ul, De brief 
aan de Komeinen. Leiden, 1891. 
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It has been pointed out that interpolation theories are not as absurd as they 
might prima facie be held to be, for we have instances of the process actually 
taking place.’ The obvious examples are the Ignatian letters. But these are 
not solitary, almost the whole of the Apocryphal literature has undergone the 
game process; so have the Acts of the Saints; so has the Didache for example 
when included in the Apostolic Constitutions. Nor are we without evidence of 
interpolations in the N.T.; the phenomenon of the Western text presents 
exactly the same characteristics. May we not then expect the same to have 
happened in other cases where we have little or no information? Now in 
dealing with a document which has come down to us in a single MS. or 
version, or on any slight traditional evidence this possibility must always be 
considered, and it is necessary to be cautious in arguing froma single passage 
ina text which may have been interpolated. Those who doubted the genuineness 
of the Armenian fragment of Aristides for example, on the grounds that it 
contained the word Theotokos, have been proved to be wrong, for that word as 
was suspected by many has now been shown to have been interpolated. 
But in the case of the N. T. we have so many authorities going back in- 
dependently to such an early period, that it is most improbable that any 
important variation in the text could escape our knowledge. The different 
lines of text in St. Paul’s Epistles must have separated as early as the 
beginning of the second century ; and we shall see shortly that one displacement 
in the text, which must have been early, and may have been very early, has 
influenced almost all subsequent documents. The number, the variety, and 
the early character of the texts preserved to us in MSS., Versions, and Fathers, 
is a guarantee that a text formed on critical methods represents within very 
narrow limits the work as it left its author’s hands. 

A second line of argument which is used in favour of interpolation theories 
is the difficulty and obscurity of some passages. No doubt there are passages 
which are difficult; but it is surely very gratuitous to imagine that everything 
which is genuine is easy. The whole tendency of textual criticism is to prove 
that it is the custom of ‘redactors’ or ‘correctors’ or ‘ interpolators’ to produce 
a text which is always superficially at any rate more easy than the genuine 
text. But on the other side, although the style of St. Paul is certainly not 
always perfectly smooth ; although he certainly is liable to be carried away by 
a side issue, to change the order of his thoughts, to leap over intermediate 
steps in his argument, yet no serious commentators of whatever school would 
doubt that there is a strong sustained argument running through the whole 
Epistle. The possibility of the commentaries which have been written proves 
conclusively the improbability of theories implying a wide element of in- 
terpolation. But in the case of St. Paul we may go further. Even where there 
is a break in the argument, there is almost always a verbal connexion. When 
St. Paul passes for a time to a side issue there is a subtle connexion in thought 
as in words which would certainly escape an interpolator’s observation. This 
has been pointed out in the notes on xi. 10; xv. 20, where the question of 
interpolation has been carefully examined; and if any one will take the 
trouble to go carefully through the end of ch. v and the beginning of ch. vi, 
he will see how each sentence leads on to the next. For instance, the first 
part of v. 20, which is omitted by some of these critics, leads on immediately 
to the second (mAcovdon .. . émrcdvacer), that suggests bepemepioceucer, then 
comes mAcovacp in vi. 1; but the connexion of sin and death clearly suggests 
the words of ver. 2 and the argument that follows. The same process may 
be worked out through the whole Epistle. For the most part there is a clear 
and definite argument, and even where the logical continuity is broken there 
is always a connexion either in thought or words. The Epistles of St. Paul 
present for the most part a definite and compact literary unit. 

If to these arguments we add the external evidence which is given in detail 
above, we may feel reasonably confident that the historical conditions under 
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which the Epistle has come down to us make the theories of this new school 
of critics untenable '. 

We have laid great stress on the complete absence of any textual justifica- 
tions for any of the theories which have been so far noticed. This absence 
is made all the more striking by the existence of certain variations in the text 
and certain facts reported on tradition with regard to the last two chapters of 
the Epistle. These facts are somewhat complex and to a certain extent con- 
flicting, and a careful examination of them and of the theories suggested to 
explain them is necessary *. 

It will be convenient first of all to enumerate these facts: 

(1) The words é ‘Pwyp in i. 7 and 15 are omitted by the bilingual MS. G 
both in the Greek and Latin text (F is here defective), Moreover the cursive 
47 adds in the margin of ver. 7 7d év “Phun, odre év rh éfnyhoe obre bv TH 
/nt@ vvnpoveder. Bp. Lightfoot attempted to find corroborative evidence for 
this reading in Origen, in the writer cited as Ambrosiaster, and in the reading 
of D & dyarp for dyarnrois. That he is wrong in doing so seems to be shown 
by Dr. Hort; but it may be doubtful if the latter is correct in his attempt to 
explain away the variation. The evidence is slight, but it is hardly likely that 
it arose simply through transcriptional error. If it occurred only in one place 
this might be sufficient ; if it occurred only in one MS. we might ascribe it to 
the delinquencies of a single scribe; as it is, we must accept it as an existing 
variation supported by slight evidence, but evidence sufficiently good to 
demand an explanation. 

(2) There is considerable variation in existing MSS. concerning the place of 
the final doxology (xvi. 25-27). 

a. In NBCDE minusc. pauc. codd. ap. Orig.-lat.. def Vulg. Pesh. Boh, 
Aeth., Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. Pelagius it occurs at the end of chap. xvi. and there 
only. 

b In L minusc. plus quam 200, codd. ap. Orig.-lat., Harcl., Chrys. Theodrt. 
Jo.-Damasce. it occurs at the end of chap. xiv and there only. 

c. In AP 5.17 Arm. codd. it is inserted in both places, 

d. In Fer, G codd. ap. Hieron. (22 Eph. iii. 5), g, Marcion (vide infra) it is 
entirely omitted. It may be noted that G leaves a blank space at the end of 
chap. xiv, and that fis taken direct from the Vulgate, a space being left in F 
in the Greek corresponding to these verses. Indirectly D and Sedulius also 
attest the omission by placing the Benediction after ver. 24, a transposition 
which would be made (see below) owing to that verse being in these copies 
at the end of the Epistle. 

In reviewing this evidence it becomes clear (i) that the weight of good 
authority is in favour of placing this doxology at the end of the Epistle, and 
there only. (ii) That the variation in position—a variation which must be 
explained—is early, probably earlier than the time of Origen, although we 
can never have complete confidence in Rufinus’ translation. (iii) That the 
evidence for complete omission goes back to Marcion, and that very prcbably 
his excision of the words may have influenced the omission in Western 
authorities. 


! The English reader will find a very full account of this Dutch school of 
critics in Knowling, Zhe Witness of the Epistles, pp. 133-243. A very 
careful compilation of the results arrived at is given by Dr. Carl Clemen, Die 
Linhettlichkett der Paulinischen Briefe. To both these works we must 
express our obligations, and to them we must refer any who wish for further 
information. 

3 The leading discussion on the last two chapters of the Romans is con- 
tained in three papers, two by Bp. Lightfoot, and one by Dr. Hort first 
published in the Journal of Philology, vols. ii, iii, and since reprinted in 
Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, pp. 287-374. : 
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(3) There is very considerable evidence that Marcion omitted the whole of 
the last two chapters. 

a. Origen (2#¢. Ruf.) x. 43, vol. vii, p. 453, ed. Lomm. writes: Caput hoc 
Marcion, a quo Scripturae Evangelicae atque Apostolicae interpolatae sunt, de 
hac epistola penitus abstulit ; et non solum hoc, sed et ab co loco, ubi scriptum 
est: omne autem quod non est ex fide, peccatum est: usgue ad finem cuncta 
dissecuit. In alits vero exemplaribus, td est, in his quae non sunt a Marctone 
temerata, hoc ipsum caput diverse posttum invenimus, in nonnullis etenim 
codictbus post eum locum, quem supra diximus hoc est: omne autem quod non 
est ex fide, peccatum est: statim coherens habetur: ei autem, qui potens est 
vos confirmare. A/id vero codices in fine td, ut nunc est positum, continent, 
This extract is quite precise, nor is the attempt made by Hort to emend it at 
all successful. He reads ¢# for ab, having for this the support of a Paris MS., 
and then emends foc into hze; reading et non solum hic sed et im eo loco, &c., 
and translating ‘and not only here but also,’ at xiv. 23 ‘he cut out everything 
quite to the end.’ He applies the words to the Doxology alone. The changes 
in the text are slight and might be justified, but with this change the words 
that follow become quite meaningless: ssgue ad finem cuncta dissecuit can 
only apply to the whole of the two chapters. If Origen meant the doxology 
alone they would be quite pointless. 

b. But we have other evidence for Marcion’s text. Tertullian, Adv. Mare. v. 
14, quoting the words ¢rébunal Christi (xiv. 10), states that they occur én 
clausula of the Epistle. The argument is not conclusive but the words 
probably imply that in Marcion’s copy of the Epistle, if not in all those known 
to Tertullian, the last two chapters were omitted. 

These two witnesses make it almost certain that Marcion omitted not only 
the doxology but the whole of the last two chapters. 

(4) Some further evidence has been brought forward suggesting that an 
edition of the Epistle was in circulation which omitted the last two chapters. 

a. It is pointed out that Tertullian, Marcion, Irenaeus, and probably Cyprian 
never quote from these last two chapters. The argument however is of little 
value, because the same may be said of 1 Cor. xvi. The chapters were not 
quoted because there was little or nothing in them to quote. 

b. An argument of greater weight is found in certain systems of capitula- 
tions in MSS. of the Vulgate. In Codex Amiatinus the table of contents gives 
fifty-one sections, and the fiftieth section is described thus: De periculo con- 
tristante fratrem suum esca sua, et quod non sit regnum Deé esca et potus sed 
tustitia et pax et gaudium in Spiritu Sancto ; this is followed by the fifty-first 
and last section, which is described as De mysterio Domini ante passtonem in 
stlentio habito, post passionem vero ipstius revelato. The obvious deduction is 
that this system was drawn up for a copy which omitted the greater part at any 
rate of chaps. xv and xvi. This system appears to have prevailed very widely. 
In the Codex Fuldensis there are given in the table of contents fifty-one 
sections: of these the first twenty-three include the whole Epistle up to the 
end of chap. xiv, the last sentence being headed Quod fideles Dei non debeant 
invicem tudicare cum unusguisque secundum regulas mandatorum ipse se 
debeat divino iudicio pracparare ut ante tribunal Dei sine confusione posstt 
operum suorum praestare rationem. ‘Then follow the last twenty-eight sections 
of the Amiatine system, beginning with the twenty-fourth at ix. 1. Hence 
chaps. ix-xiv are described twice. The scribe seems to have had before him 
an otherwise unrecorded system which only embraced fourteen chapters, and 
then added the remainder from where he could get them in order to make up 
what he felt to be the right number of fifty-one. 

Both these systems seem to exclude the last two chapters, whatever reason 
we may give for the phenomenon. 

(5) Lastly, some critics have discovered a certain amount of significance - 
in two other points. : 
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a. The prayer at the end of chap. xv is supposed to represent, either with 
or without the ayy (which is omitted in some MSS., probably incorrectly), a 
conclusion of the Epistle. As a matter of fact the formula does not represent 
any known form of ending, and may be paralleled from places in the body of 
the Epistle. 

b. The two conclusions xvi. 20 and 24 of the T R are supposed to represent 
endings to two different recensions of the Epistle. But as will be seen by 
referring to the note on the passage, this is based upon a misreading. The 
reading of the T R is a late conflation of the two older forms of the text. The 
benediction stood originally at ver. 20 and only there, the verses that followed 
being a sort of postscript. Certain MSS. which were without the doxology (see 
above) moved it to their end of the Epistle after ver. 23, while certain others 
placed it after ver. 27. The double benediction of the TR arose by the 
ordinary process of conflation. The significance of this in corroborating the 
existence of an early text which omitted the doxology has been pointed out ; 
otherwise these verses will not support the deductions made from them by 
Renan, Gifford, and others. 

The above, stated as shortly as possible, are the diplomatic facts which 
demand explanation. Already in the seventeenth century some at any rate had 
attracted notice, and Semler (1769), Griesbach (1777) and others developed 
elaborate theories to account for them. To attempt to enumerate all the 
different views would be beside our purpose: it will be more convenient to 
confine ourselves to certain typical illustrations, 

1. An hypothesis which would account for most (although not all) of the 
facts stated would be to suppose that the last two chapters were not genuine. 
This opinion was held by Baur}, although, as was usual with him, on purely 
@ priori grounds, and with an only incidental reference to the MS. evidence 
which might have been the strongest support of his theory. The main motive 
which induced him to excise them was the expression in xv. 8 that Christ was 
made ‘a minister of circumcision,’ which is inconsistent with his view of 
St. Paul’s doctrine; and he supported his contention by a vigorous examina- 
tion of the style and contents of these two chapters. His arguments have been 
noticed (so far as seemed necessary) in the commentary. But the consensus of 
a large number of critics in condemning the result may excuse our pursuing 
them in further detail. Doctrinally his views were only consistent with a one- 
sided theory of the Pauline position and teaching, and if that theory is given 
up then his arguments become untenable. As regards his literary criticism the 
opinion of Renan may be accepted: ‘On est surpris qu’un critique auss: 
habile que Baur se soit contenté d’une solution aussi grossi¢re. Pourquoi ut 
faussaire aurait-il inventé de si insignificants détails? Pourquoi aurait-il ajouté 
a l’ouvrage sacré une liste de noms propres*?’. 

But we are not without strong positive arguments in favour of the genuine 
ness of at any rate the fifteenth chapter. In the first place a careful 
examination of the first thirteen verses shows conclusively that they are closely 
connected with the previous chapter. The break after xiv. 23 is purely arbi- 
trary, and the passage that follows to the end of ver. 6 is merely a conclusion 
of the previous argument, without which the former chapter is incomplete, and 
which it is inconceivable that an interpolator could have either been able ox 
desired to insert; while in vv. 7-13 the Apostle connects the special subject 
of which he has been treating with the general condition of the Church, and 
supports his main contention by a series of texts drawn from the O.T. Both 
in the appeal to Scripture and in the introduction of broad and general prin- 
ciples this conclusion may be exactly paralleled by the custom of St. Paul 
elsewhere in the Epistle. No theory therefore can be accepted which does not 


1 Theologische Zeitung, 1836, pp. 97,144. Paulus, 1866, pp. 393 ff 
® st. Paul, p. \xxi, quoted by Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. ago. 
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recognize that xiv and xv. 13 form a single paragraph which must not be 
split up. 

"Bat (nther than this the remainder of chap. xv shows every sign of being 
a genuine work of the Apostle. The argument of Paley based upon the collec- 
tion for the poor Christians at Jerusalem is in this case almost demonstrative 
(see p.xxxvi), The reference to the Apostle’s intention of visiting Spain, to the 
circumstances in which he is placed, the dangers he is expecting, his hope of 
visiting Rome fulfilled in such a very different manner, are all inconsistent with 
spuriousness; while most readers will feel in the personal touches, in the 
combination of boldness in asserting his mission with consideration for the 
feelings of his readers, in the strong and deep emotions which are occasionally 
allowed to come to the surface, all the most characteristic marks of the 
Apostle’s writing. 

Baur’s views were followed by von Schwegler, Holsten, Zeller, and others, 
but have been rejected by Mangold, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, Weizsacker, and 
Lipsius. A modified form is put forward by Lucht *, who considers that parts 
are genuine and part spurious: in fact he applies the interpolation theory to 
these two chapters (being followed to a slight extent by Lipsius). Against 
any such theory the arguments are conclusive. It has all the disadvantages of 
the broader theory and does not either solve the problem suggested by the manu- 
script evidence or receive support from it. For the rejection of the last two 
chapters as a whole there is some support, as we have seen; for believing that 
they contain interpolations (except in a form to be considered immediately) there 
is no external evidence. There is no greater need for suspecting interpolations 
in chap. xv than in chap. xiv. 

2. We may dismiss then all such theories as imply the spuriousness of the last 
two chapters and may pass on to a second group which explains the pheno- 
mena of the MSS. by supposing that our Epistle has grown up through the 
combination of different letters or parts of letters either all addressed to the 
Roman Church, or addressed partly to the Roman Church, partly elsewhere. 
An elaborate and typical theory of this sort, and one which has the merit of - 
explaining all the facts, is that of Renan* He supposes that the so-called 
Epistle to the Romans was a circular letter and that it existed in four different 
forms: 

(i) A letter to the Romans. This contained chap, i-xi and chap. xv. 
(ii) A letter to the Ephesians. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. I-20, 

(iii) A letter to the Thessalonians, Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 21-24. 
(iv) A letter to an unknown church. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27. 

In the last three letters there would of course be some modifications in 
chap. i, of which we have a reminiscence in the variations of the MS. G. 

This theory is supported by the following amongst other arguments : 

(i) We know, as in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians, that St. Paul 
wrote circular letters. (ii) The Epistle as we have it has four endings, xv. 33, 
xvi. 20, 24, 25-27. Each of these really represented the ending of a separate 
Kpistle. (iii) There are strong internal grounds for believing that xvi. 1-20 
was addressed to the Ephesian Church. (iv) The Macedonian names occurring 
in xvi, 21-24 suggest that these verses were addressed to a Macedonian 
church. (v) This explains how it came to be that such an elaborate letter 
was sent to a church of which St. Paul had such little knowledge as that 
of Rome. 

This theory has one advantage, that it accounts for all the facts; but there 
are two arguments against it which are absolutely conclusive. One is that 
there are not four endings in the Epistle at all; xv. 33 is not like any of the 


1 Lucht, Uber die beiden letzten Capitel des Rimerbriefs, 1871. 
* Renan, St. Paul, pp. lxiii ff. This theory is examined at great length by 
Bp. Lightfoot, of. cz¢. pp. 293 ff. 
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endings of St. Paul’s Epistles; while, as is shown above, the origin of the 
duplicate benediction, xvi. 20 and 24, must be explained on purely textual 
grounds. If Renan’s theory had been correct then we should not have both 
benedictions in the late MSS. but in the earlier. As it is, it is clear that the 
duplication simply arose from conflation, A second argument, in our opinion 
equally conclusive against this theory, is that it separates chap. xiv from the 
first thirteen verses of chap. xv. The arguments on this subject need not be 
repeated, but it may be pointed ont that they are as conclusive against Renan’a 
hypothesis as against that of Baur. 

3. Renan’s theory has not received acceptance, but there is one portion of it 
which has been more generally held than any other with regard to these final 
chapters; that namely which considers that the list of names in chap. xvi 
belongs to a letter addressed to Ephesus and not to one addressed to Rome. This 
view, first put forward by Schulz (1829), has been adopted by Ewald, Mangold, 
Laurent, Hitzig, Reuss, Ritschl, Lucht, Holsten, Lipsius, Krenkel, Kneucker, 
Weiss, Weizsacker, Farrar. It has two forms; some hold ver. 1, 2 to belong 
to the Romans, others consider them also part of the Ephesian letter. Nor is 
it quite certain where the Ephesian fragment ends. Some consider that it 
includes vv. 17-21, others make it stop at ver. 16. 

The arguments in favour of this view are as follows: 1. It is pointed out 
that it is hardly likely that St. Paul should have been acquainted with such 
a large number of persons in a church like that of Rome which he had never 
visited, and that this feeling is corroborated by the number of personal details 
that he adds; references to companions in captivity, to relations, to fellow- 
labourers. All these allusions are easily explicable on the theory that the 
Epistle is addressed to the Ephesian Church, but not if 1t be addressed to the 
Roman. 2. This opinion is corroborated, it is said, by an examination of the 
list itself. Aquila and Priscilla and the church that is in their house are men- 
tioned shortly before this date as being at Ephesus, and shortly afterwards they 
are again mentioned as being in the same city (1 Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Tim. iv. 19). 
The very next name Epaenetus is clearly described as a native of the province 
of Asia. Of the others many are Jewish, many Greek, and it is more likely 
that they should be natives of Ephesus than natives of Rome. 3. That the 
warning against false teachers is quite inconsistent with the whole tenor of 
the letter, which elsewhere never refers to false teachers as being at work in 
Rome. 

In examining this hypothesis we must notice at once that it does not in 
any way help us to solve the textual difficulties, and receives no assistance 
from them. ‘The problems of the concluding doxology and of the omission of 
the last two chapters remain as they were. It is only if we insert a bene- 
diction both at ver. 20 and at ver. 24 that we get any assistance. In that case 
we might explain the duplicate benediction by supposing that the first was 
the conclusion of the Ephesian letter, the second the conclusion of the Roman. 
As we have seen, the textual phenomena do not support this view. The theory 
therefore must be’ examined on its own merits, and the burden of proof is 
thrown on the opponents of the Roman destination of the Epistle, for as has 
been shown the only critical basis we can start from, in discussing St. Panl’s 
Epistles, is that they have come down to us substantially in the form in 
which they were written unless very strong evidence is brought forward to the 
contrary. 

But this evidence cannot be called very strong. It is admitted by Weiss 
and Mangold, for instance, that the @ przors arguments against St. Paul’s 
acquaintance with some twenty-four persons in the Roman community are of 
slight weight. Christianity was preached amongst just that portion of the 
population of the Empire which would be most nomadic in character. It is 
admitted again that it would be natural that, in writing to a strange church, 
St. Paul should lay special stress on all those with whom he was acquainted o1 
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of whom he had heard, in order that he might thus commend himself to them. 
Again, when we come to examine the names, we find that those actually con- 
nected with Ephesus are only three, and of these persons two are known to 
have originally come from Rome, while the third alone can hardly be con- 
sidered sufficient support for this theory. When again we come to examine 
the warning against heretics, we find that after all it is perfectly consistent 
with the body of the Epistle. If we conceive it to be a warning against false 
teachers whom St. Paul fears may come but who have not yet done so, it 
exactly suits the situation, and helps to explain the motives he had in writing 
the Epistle. He definitely states that he is only warning them that they may 
be wise if occasion arise. 

The arguments against these verses are not strong. What is the value of 
the definite evidence in their favour? This is of two classes. (i) The 
archaeological evidence for connecting the names in the Epistle with Rome. 
(ii) The archaeological and literary evidence for connecting any of the persons 
mentioned here with the Roman Church. 

(i) In his commentary on the Philippians, starting from the text Phil. iv. 22 
dond(ovrat byuads ... padrcora of éx Tov Kaioapos oixias, Bp. Lightfoot proceeds 
to examine the list of names in Rom. xvi in the light of Roman inscriptions. 
We happen to have preserved to us almost completely the funereal inscriptions 
of certain columbaria in which were deposited the ashes of members of the 
imperial household. Some of these date a little earlier than the Epistle to the 
Romans, some of them are almost contemporary. Besides these we have 
a large number of inscriptions containing names of freedmen and others belong- 
ing to the imperial household. Now examples of almost every name in Rom. 
xvi. 3-16 may be found amongst these, and the publication of the sixth 
volume of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions has enabled us to add to the 
instances quoted. Practically every name may be illustrated in Rome, and 
almost every name in the Inscriptions of the household, although some of them 
are uncommon. 

Now what does this prove? It does not prove of course that these are 
the persons to whom the Epistle was written; nor does it give overwhelming 
evidence that the names are Roman. It shows that such a combination of 
names was possible in Rome: but it shows something more than this. Man- 
gold asks what is the value of this investigation as the same names are found 
outside Rome? The answer is that for the most part they are very rare. 
Lipsius makes various attempts to illustrate the names from Asiatic inscrip- 
tions, but not very successfully; nor does Mangold help by showing that the 
two common names Narcissus and Hermas may be paralleled elsewhere. We 
have attempted to institute some comparison, but it is not very easy and will 
not be until we have more satisfactory collections of Greek inscriptions. If 
we take the Greek Corpus we shall find that in the inscriptions of Ephesus 
only three names out of the twenty-four in this list occur; if we extend our 
survey to the province of Asia we shall find only twelve. Now what this 
comparison suggests is that such a combination of names—Greek, Jewish, and 
Latin—could as a matter of fact only be found in the mixed population which 
formed the lower and middle classes of Rome. This evidence is not con- 
clusive, but it shows that there is no @ griord improbability in the names being 
Roman, and that it would be difficult anywhere else to illustrate such an 
heterogeneous collection. 

To this we may add the further evidence afforded by the explanation given 
by Bishop Lightfoot and repeated in the notes, of the households of Narcissus 
and Aristobulus: evidence again only corroborative but yet of some weight. 

(ii) The more direct archaeological evidence is that for connecting the names 
of Prisca, Amplias, Nereus, and Apelles definitely with the early history of 
Roman Christianity. These points have been disctissed sufficiently in’ the 
notes, and it is only necessary to say here that it would be an excess of 
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scepticism to look upon such evidence as worthless, although it might not 
weigh much if there were strong evidence on the other side. 

To sum up then. There is no external evidence against this section, nor 
does the exclusion of it from the Roman letter help in any way to solve the 
problems presented by the text. The arguments against the Roman des- 
tination are purely a priori. They can therefore have little value. On being 
examined they were found not to be valid; while evidence not conclusive but 
considerable has been brought forward in favour of the Roman destination. 
For these reasons we have used the sixteenth chapter without hesitation in 
writing an account of the Roman Church, and any success we have had in the 
drawing of the picture which we have been able to present must be allowed to 
weigh in the evidence. 

4. Reiche (in 1833) suggested that the doxology was not genuine, and his 
opinion has been largely followed, combined in some cases with theories as to 
the omission of other parts, in some cases not. It is well known that passages 
which did not originally form part of the text are inserted in different places in 
different texts ; for instance, the pericope adulterae is found in more than one 
place. It would still be difficult to find a reason for the insertion of the 
doxology in the particular place at the end of chap. xiv, but at the same time 
the theory that it is not genuine will account for its omission altogether in 
some MSS. and its insertion in different places in others. We ask then what 
further evidence there is for this omission, and are confronted with a large 
number of arguments which inform us that it is clearly unpauline because it 
harmonizes in style, in phraseology, and in subject-matter with non-pauline 
Epistles—that to the Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles. This argument 
must tell in different ways to different critics. It will be very strong, if not 
conclusive, to those who consider that these Epistles are not Pauline. To 
those however who accept them as genuine these arguments will rather con- 
firm their belief in the Pauline authorship. 

5. But there is an alternative hypothesis which may demand more careful 
consideration from us, that although it comes from St. Paul it belongs to rather 
a later period in his life. It is this consideration amongst others which forms 
the basis of the theory put forward by Dr. Lightfoot. He considers that the 
original Epistle to the Romans written by St. Paul contained all our present 
Epistle except xvi. 25-27; that at a somewhat later period—the period per- 
haps of his Roman imprisonment, St. Paul turned this into a circular letter; 
he cut off the last two chapters which contained for the most part purely 
personal matter, he omitted the words & “Péyy in i. 7 and 15; and then added 
the doxology at the end because he felt the need of some more fitting con- 
clusion. Then, at a later date, in order to make the original Epistle complete 
the doxology was added from the later recension to the earlier. 

Dr. Lightfoot points out that this hypothesis solves all the problems. It 
explains the existence of a shorter recension, it explains the presence of the 
doxology in both places, it explains the peculiar style of the doxology. We 
may admit this, but there is one point it does not explain; it does not explain 
how or why St. Paul made the division at the end of chap. xiv. There is 
nothing in the next thirteen verses which unfits them for general circulation. 
They are in fact more suitable for an encyclical letter than is chap. xiv. It is 
to us inconceivable that St. Paul should have himself mutilated his own argu- 
ment by cutting off the conclusion of it. This consideration therefore seems 
to us decisive against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory. 

6. Dr. Hort has subjected the arguments. of Dr. Lightfoot to a very close 
examination. He begins by a careful study of the doxology and has shown 
clearly first of all that the parallels between it and passages in the four acknow- 
ledged Epistles are much commoner and nearer than was thought to be the case; 
and secondly that it exactly reproduces and sums up the whole argument of 
the Epistle. On his investigation we have based our commentary, and we 
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must refer to that and to Dr. Hort’s own essay for the reasons which make us 
accept the doxology as not only a genuine work of St. Paul, but also as an 
integral portion of the Epistle. That at the end he should feel compelled 
once more to sum up the great ideas of which the Epistle is full and put them 
clearly and strongly before his readers is quite in accordance with the whole 
mind of the Apostle. He does so in fact at the conclusion of the Galatian 
letter, although not in the form of a doxology. 

Dr. Hort then proceeds to criticize and explain away the textual phenomena. 
We have quoted his emendation of the passage in Origen and pointed out that 
it is to us most unconvincing. No single argument in favour of the existence 
of the shorter recension may be strong, but the combination of reasons is 
in our opinion too weighty to be explained away. 

Dr. Hort’s own conclusions are: (1) He suggests that as the last two 
chapters were considered unsuitable for public reading, they might be omitted in 
systems of lectionaries while the doxology—which was felt to be edifying—was 
appended to chap. xiv, that it might be read. (2) Some such theory as this 
might explain the capitulations, ‘The analogy of the common Greek capitu- 
lations shows how easily the personal or local and as it were temporary portions 
of an epistle might be excluded from a schedule of chapters or paragraphs.’ 
(3) The omission of the allusions to Rome is due to a simple transcriptional 
accident. (4) ‘ When all is said, two facts have to be explained, the insertion 
of the Doxology after xiv and its omission.’ This latter is due to Marcion, 
which must be explained to mean an omission agreeing with the reading in 
Marcion’s copy. ‘On the whole it is morally certain that the omission is 
his only as having been transmitted by him, in other words that it is a genuine 
ancient reading” Dr. Hort finally concludes that though a genuine reading it 
is incorrect and perhaps arises through some accident such as the tearing off 
of the end ofa papyrus roll or the last sheet in a book. 

While admitting the force of some of Hort’s criticisms on Lightfoot, and 
especially his defence of the genuineness of the doxology, we must express 
our belief that his manner of dealing with the evidence is somewhat arbitrary, 
and that his theory does not satisfactorily explain all the facts. 

7. We ourselves incline to an opinion suggested first we believe by 
Dr. Gifford. 

As will have already become apparent, no solution among those offered has 
attempted to explain what is really the most difficult part of the problem, 
the place at which the division was made. We know that the doxology 
was in many copies inserted at the end of chap. xiv; we have strong grounds 
for believing that in some editions chaps. xv and xvi were omitted; why is it 
at this place, certainly not a suitable one, that the break occurs? As we have 
seen, a careful examination of the text shows that the first thirteen verses of 
chap. xv are linked closely with chap. xiv—so closely that it is impossible to 
believe that they are not genuine, or that the Apostle himself could have cut 
them off from the context in publishing a shorter edition of his Epistle in- 
tended for a wide circulation. Nor again is it probable that any one arranging 
the Epistle for church services would have made the division at this place. 
The difficulty of the question is of course obscured for us by the division 
into chapters. To us if we wished to cut off the more personal part of the 
Epistle, a rough and ready method might suggest itself in the excision of the 
last two chapters, but we are dealing with a time before the present or 
probably any division into chapters existed. 

Now if there were no solution possible, we might possibly ascribe this 
division to accident; but as a matte: of fact internal evidence and externa! 
testimony alike point to the same cause. We have seen that there is con- 
siderable testimony for the fact that Marcion excised the last two chapters, and 
if we examine the beginning of chap. xv we shall find that as far as regards 
the first thirteen verses hardly any other course was possible for him, if he held 
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the opinions which are ascribed to him. To begin with, five of these verses 
contain quotations from the O.T.; but further ver. 8 contains an expression 
Ayo yap Xpordv Sidxovoy -yeyervjoba weptropAs bnep dAnbeias Oeov, which he 
most certainly could not have used. Still more is this the case with regard to 
ver. 4, which directly contradicts the whole of his special teaching. The 
words at the end of chap. xiv might seem to make a more suitable ending 
than either of the next two verses, and at this place the division was drawn. 
The remainder of these two chapters could be omitted simply because they 
were useless for the definite dogmatic purpose Marcion had in view, and the 
Doxology which he could not quite like would go with them. 

If we once assume this excision by Marcion it may perhaps explain the 
phenomena. Dr. Hort has pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory of 
a shorter recension with the doxology that all the direct evidence for omitting 
the last two chapters is also in favour of omitting the Doxology. ‘For the 
omission of xv, xvi, the one direct testimony, if such it be, is that of Marcion: 
and yet the one incontrovertible fact about him is that he omitted the Doxology. 
If G is to be added on the strength of the blank space after xiv, yet again it 
leaves out the Doxology.’ We may add also the capitulations of Codex 
Fuldensis which again, as Dr. Hort points out, have no trace of the Doxology. 
Our evidence therefore points to the existence of a recension simply leaving 
out the last two chapters. 

Now it is becoming more generally admitted that Marcion’s Afostolicon had 
some—if not great—influence on variations in the text of the N. T. His 
edition had considerable circulation, especially at Rome, and therefore 
presumably in the West, and it is from the West that our evidence mostly 
comes. When in adapting the text for the purposes of church use it was 
thought advisable to omit the last portions as too personal and not sufficiently 
edifying, it was natural to make the division at a place where in a current 
edition the break had already been made. The subsequent steps would then 
be similar to those suggested by Dr. Hort. It was natural to add the 
Doxology in order to give a more suitable conclusion, or to preserve it for 
public reading at this place, and subsequently it dropped out at the later 
place. That is the order suggested by the manuscript evidence. All our best 
authorities place it at the end; AP Arm.—representing a later but still 
respectable text—have it in both places; later authorities for the most part 
place it only at xiv. 23. j 

It remains to account for the omission of any reference to Rome in the first 
chapter of G. This may of course be a mere idiosyncracy of that MS., arising 
either from carelessness of transcription (a cause which we can hardly accept) or 
from a desire to make the Epistle more general in its character. But it does not 
seem to us at all improbable that this omission may also be due to Marcion. 
His edition was made with a strongly dogmatic purpose. Local and personal 
allusions would have little interest to him. The words év ‘Pip could easily be 
omitted without injuring the context. The opinion is perhaps corroborated 
by the character of the MS. in which the omission occurs. Allusion has been 
made (p. Ixix) to two dissertations by Dr. Corssen on the allied MSS. DFG. 
In the second of these, he suggests that the archetype from which these MSS. 
are derived (Z) ended at xv. 13. Even if his argument were correct, it would 
not take away from the force of the other facts which have been mentioned. 
We should still have to explain how it was that the Doxology was inserted 
at the end of chap. xiv, and the previous discussion would stand as it is: only 
a new fact would have to be accounted for. When, however, we come to 
examine Dr. Corssen’s arguments they hardly seem to support his con- 
tention. It may be admitted indeed, that the capitulations of the Codex 
Amiatinus might have been made for a copy which ended at xv. 13, but they 
present no solid argument for the existence of such a copy. Dr. Corssen 
points out that in the section xv. 14—xvi. 23, there are a considerable number 
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of variations in the text, and suggests that that im & different source for 
the text of that portion of the epistle. The number of variations in the 
y adulierae are, it is well known, considerable; and in the same way 
© would argue that this portion which has all these variations must come from 
& separate source. But the facts do not support his contention. It is true 
that in forty-three verses he is able to enumerate twenty-four variations; bat if 
we examine the twenty-three verses of chap. xiv we shall find fourteen 
variations, a still larger proportion. Moreover, in xiv. 13 there are as numerous 
and as important variations as in any of the following verses. Dr. Corsen’s 
arguments do not bear out his:conclusion, Asa matter of fact, as Dr. Hort 
pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot, the text of DF G presents exactly the same 
phenomena throughout the Epistle, and that suggests, although it does not 
perhaps prove, that the archetype contained the last two chapters. The scribe 
however was yr acquainted with a copy which omitted them. This 
archetype is alone or almost alone amongst our sources for the text in 
omitting the Doxology. It also omits as we have seen & ‘Pexy in both places. 
We would hazard the suggestion that all these variations were due directly or 
indirectly to the same cause, the text of Marcion. 

In our opinion then the text as we have it represents substantially the Epistle 
that St. Paul wrote to the Romans, and it remains oaly to explain briefly the 
somewhat complicated ending. At xv. 13 the didactic portion of it is con- 
cluded, and the remainder of the chapter is devoted to the Apostle’s personal 
relations with the Roman Church, and a sketch of his plans. This 
ends with a short prayer called forth by the mingled hopes and fears which these 
plans for the future suggest. Then comes the commendation of Phoebe. the 
bearer of the letter (xvi. 1, 2); then salutations (3-16). The Apostle micht 
now close the Epistle, but his sense of the danger to which the Roman Chureh 
may be exposed, if it is visited by false teachers, such as he is acquainted with 
in the East, leads him to give a final and direct warning against them, We 
find a not dissimilar phenomenon in the Epistle to the Philippians. There in 
iii. 1 he appears to be concluding, but before he concludes he breaks out into 
@ strong, even indignant warning against false teachers (iii. s-21), and even 
after that dwells long and feelingly over his salutations. The same di 
of ending need not therefore surprise us when we meet it in the Romans. 
Then comes (xvi. 20) the concluding benediction. After this a postscript with 
salutations from the companions of St. Paul.. Then finally the Apostle, wish- 
ing perhaps, as Dr. Hort suggests, to raise the Epistle once more to the serene 
tone which has characterized it throughout, adds the concluding Doxology, 
summing up the whole argument of the Epistle. There is surely nothing 
unreasonable in supposing that there would be an absence of complete seme- 


exactly correspond to the same model. The form in each case would be 
altered and changed in accordance with the feelings of the Apostle, and there 
is abundant proof throughout the Epistle that the Apostle felt earnestly the 
need of preserving the Roman Church from the evils of disunion and false 
teaching. 


§ 10. COMMENTARIES. 


A very complete and careful bibliography of the Epistle to the 
Romans was added by the editor, Dr. W. P. Dickson, to the 
English translation of Meyer’s Commentary. This need not be 
repeated here. But a few leading works may be mentioned, 
especially such as have been most largely used in the preparation 
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of this edition. One or two which have not been used are added 
as links in the historical chain. Some conception may be formed 
of the general characteristics of the older commentators from the 
sketch which is given of their treatment of particular subjects; e.g. 
of the doctrine of dxaloors at p. 147 ff., and of the interpretation of 
ch. ix. 6-29 on p. 269 ff. The arrangement is, roughly speaking, 
chronological, but modern writers are grouped rather according to 
their real affinities than according to, dates of publication which 
would be sometimes misleading. 


1. Greek Writers. 


Oztcen (Orig.); ob. 253: Comment. in Epist. S. Pauli ad 
Romanos in Origenis Opera ed. C. H. E. Lommatzsch, vols. vi, vii: 
Berolini, 1836, 1837. The standard edition, on which that of 
Lommatzsch is based, is that begun by Charles Delarue, Bene- 
dictine of the congregation of St. Maur in 1733, and completed after 
his death by his nephew Charles Vincent Delarue in 1759. The 
Commentary on Romans comes in Tom. iv, which appeared in 
the latter year. A new edition—for which the beginnings have 
been made, in Germany by Dr. P. Koetschau, and in England by 
Prof. Armitage Robinson and others—is however much needed. 

The Commentary on our Epistle belongs to the latter part of 
Origen’s life when he was settledat Caesarea. A few fragments of 
the original Greek have come down to us in the PAilocalia (ed. 
Robinson, Cambridge, 1893), and in Cramer’s Catena, Tom. iv. 
(Oxon. 1844); but for the greater part we are dependent upon the 
condensed translation of Rufinus (hence ‘ Orig.-lat.’). There is no 
doubt that Rufinus treated the work before him with great freedom. 
Its text in particular is frequently adapted to that of the Old-Latin 
copy of the Epistles which he was in the habit of using; so that 
‘Orig.-lat? more often represents Rufinus than Origen. An ad- 
mirable account of the Commentary, so far as can be ascertained, 
in both its forms is given in Dr. Westcott’s article OrIGENEs in 
Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 115-118. 

This work of Origen’s is unique among commentaries. The 
reader is astonished not only at the command of Scripture but at 
the range and subtlety of thought which it displays. The questions 
raised are often remarkably modern. If he had been as successful 
in answering as he is in propounding them Origen would have left 
little for those who followed him. As it is he is hampered by 
defects of method and especially by the fatal facility of allegory ; 
the discursiveness and prolixity of treatment are also deterrent to 
the average reader. 

Curysostom (Chrys.); ob. 407: Homuil. in Epist. ad Romanos, 
ed. Field: Oxon. 1849; a complete critical edition. A translation 
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(not of this but of Savile’s text which is superior to Montfaucon’s), 
by the Rev. J. B. Morris, was given in the Library of the Fathers, 
vol. vii: Oxford, 1841. The Homilies were delivered at Antioch 
probably between 387-397 a.D. They show the preacher at his 
best and are full of moral enthusiasm and of sympathetic human 
insight into the personality of the Apostle; they are also the work 
of an accomplished scholar and orator, but do not always sound the 
depths of the great problems with which the Apostle is wrestling. 
They have at once the merits and the limitations of Antiochene 
exegesis. : 

TueoporeT (Theodrt., Thdrt.) played a well-known moderating 
part in the controversies of the fifth century. He died in 458 a.p. 
As a commentator he is a pedtseguus—but one of the best of the 
many pedisegut—of St. Chrysostom. His Commentary on the Ep. 
to the Romans is contained in his Works, ed. Sirmond: Paris, 
1642, Tom. iii, t-119; also ed. Schulze and Noesselt, Halle, 
1769-1774. 

Joannes Damascenus (Jo.-Damasc.); died before 754 a.p. His 
commentary is almost entirely an epitome of Chrysostom; it is 
printed among his works (ed. Lequien: Paris, 1712, tom. ii. 
pp. 1-60). The so-called Sacra Parallela published under his 
name are now known to be some two centuries earlier and 
probably in great part the work of Leontius of Byzantium (see the 
brilliant researches of Dr. F. Loofs: Studien iiber die dem Johannes 
von Damascus sugeschriebenen Paralilelen, Halle, 1892). 

OxrcumEnius (Oecum.); bishop of Tricca in Thessaly in the 
tenth century. The Commentary on Romans occupies pp. 195- 
413 of his Works (ed. Joan. Hentenius: Paris, 1631). It is prac- 
tically a Catena with some contributions by Oecumenius himself; 
it includes copious extracts from Photius (Phot.), the eminent 
patriarch of Constantinople (¢. 820-c. 891) ; these are occasionally 
noted. 

TuHeEopuyactT (Theoph.); archbishop of Bulgaria under Michael 
VII Ducas (1071-1078), and still living in r118. His Commentary 
is one of the best specimens of its kind (Opp. ed. Venet., 1754- 
1763, tom. ii, 1-118). 

Eutuymius ZicaBenus (Euthym.-Zig.) ; living after 1118; monk 
in a monastery near Constantinople and in high favour with the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus. His Commentaries on St. Paul’s 
Epistles were not published until 1887 (ed. Calogeras: Athens) ; 
and as for that reason they have not been utilized in previous 
editions we have drawn upon them rather largely. They deserve 
citation by their terseness, point, and general precision of thought, 
but like all the writers of this date they follow closely in the foot. 
steps of Chrysostom. 
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2. Latin Writers. 


AmprostasTer (Ambrstr.). The Epistle to the Romans heads 
a series of Commentaries on thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, which in 
some (though not the oldest) MSS. bear the name of St. Ambrose, 
and from that circumstance came to be included in the printed 
editions of his works. The Benedictines, Du Frische and Le 
Nourry in 1690, argued against their genuineness, which has, been 
defended with more courage than success by the latest editor, 
P. A. Ballerini (S. Amérosi# Opera, tom. iii, p. 350 ff. ; Mediolani, 
1877). The real authorship of this work is one of the still open 
problems of literary criticism. The date and place of composition 
are fairly fixed. It was probably written at Rome, and (unless 
the text is corrupt) during the Episcopate of Damasus about the 
year 380 a.p. The author was for some time supposed to be 
a certain Hilary the Deacon, as a passage which appears in the 
commentary is referred by St. Augustine to sanctus Hilarius 
(Contra duas Epp. Pelag. iv.'7). The commentary cannot really 
proceed from the great Hilary (of Poitiers), but however the fact is 
to be explained it is probably he who is meant. More recently an 
elaborate attempt has been made by the Old-Catholic scholar, 
Dr. Langen, to vindicate the work for Faustinus, a Roman pres- 
byter of the required date. [Dr. Langen first propounded his 
views in an address delivered at Bonn in 1880, but has since given 
the substance of them in his Geschichte d. rom. Kirche, pp. 599- 
610.] A case of some strength seemed to be made out, but it 
was replied to with arguments which appear to preponderate by 
Marold in Hilgenfeld’s Zettschrift for 1883, pp. 415-470. Unfor- 
tunately the result is purely negative, and the commentary is stili 
without an owner. It has come out in the course of discussion 
that it presents a considerable resemblance, though not so much 
as to imply identity of authorship, with the Quaes/cones ex uiroque 
Testamento, printed among the works of St. Augustine. The com- 
mentator was a man of intelligence who gives the best account we 
have from antiquity of the origin of the Roman Church (see above, 
p. xxv), but it has been used in this edition more for its interesting 
text than for the permanent value of its exegesis. 

Peraatus (Pelag.). In the Appendix to the works of St. Jerome 
(ed. Migne xi. (P. Z. xxx.], col. 659 ff.) there is a series of Com- 
mentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles which is now known to proceed 
really from the author of Pelagianism. The Commentary was 
probably written before 410. It consists of brief but well written 
scholia rather dexterously turned so as not to clash with his 
peculiar views. But it has not come down to us as Pelagius left it. 
Casgiadorius, and perhaps others, made excisions in the interests 
rf -+h adoxy, 
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Hucu or Sr. Vicror (Hugo a S. Victore, Hugh of Paris) ; 
¢. 1097-1141. Amongst the works of the great mystic of the 
twelfth century are published Allegoriae in Novum Testamenium, 
Lib. VI. Allegoriae in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos (Migne, 
P. L. clxxv, col. 879), and Quaestiones et Decistones in Epistolas 
D. Pauli, 1. In Epistolam ad Romanos (Migne, clxxv, col. 431). 
The authenticity of both these is disputed. St. Hugh was a typical 
representative of the mystical as opposed to the rationalizing 
tendency of the Middle Ages. 

PETER ABELARD, 1079-1142. Petri Abaelard? commentariorum 
super S. Pauli Epistolam ad Romanos libri quingue (Migne, P. Z. 
clxxviil. col. 783). The commentary is described as being ‘ literal, 
theological, and moral. The author follows the text exactly, 
explains each phrase, often each part. of a phrase separately, and 
attempts (not always very successfully) to show the connexion of 
thought. Occasionally he discusses theological or moral questions, 
often with great originality, often showing indications of the opinions 
for which he was condemned’ (Migne, of. ci#. col. 30). So far as 
we have consulted it, we have found it based partly on Origen partly 
on Augustine, and rather weak and indecisive in its character. 

Tuomas Aguinas, ¢. 1225-1274, called Doctor Angelicus. His 
Expositio in Epistolas omnes Divi Pauli Apostoli (Opp. Tom. xvi. 
Venetiis, 1593) formed part of the preparation which he made for 
his great work the Summa Theologiae—a preparation which consisted 
in the careful study of the sentences of Peter Lombard, the Scriptures 
with the comments of the Fathers, and the works of Aristotle. His 
commentary works out in great detail the method of exegesis started 
by St. Augustine. No modern reader who turns to it can fail to 
be struck by the immense intellectual power displayed, and by the 
precision and completeness of the logical analysis. Its value is 
chiefly as a complete and methodical exposition from a definite 
point of view. That in attempting to fit every argument of 
St. Paul into the form of a scholastic syllogism, and in making 
every thought harmonize with the Augustinian doctrine of grace, 
there should be a tendency to make St. Paul’s words fit a precon- 
ceived system is not unnatural. 


3- Reformation and Post-Reformation Periods. 


Corzr, John (¢. 1467-1519); Dean of St. Paul’s. Colet, the 
friend of Erasmus, delivered a series of lectures on the Epistle to 
the Romans about the year 1497 in the University of Oxford. 
These were published in 1873 with a translation by J. H. Lupton, 
M.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul’s School. They are full of interest 
as an historical memorial of the earlier English Reformation. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, 1466-1536. Erasmus’ Greek Testament 
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with a new translation and annotations was published in 1516; 
his Paraphrasis Novi Testament’, a popular work, in 1522. He 
was greater always in what he conceived and planned than in the 
manner in which he accomplished it. He published the first 
edition of the Greek New Testament, and the first commentary on 
it which made use of the learning of the Renaissance, and edited 
for the first time many of the early fathers. But in all that he did 
there are great defects of execution, defects even for his own time. 
He was more successful in raising questions than in solving them ; 
and his commentaries suffer as much from timidity as did those of 
Luther from excessive boldness. His aim was to reform the Church 
by publishing and interpreting the records of early Christianity—an 
aim which harmonized ill with the times in which he lived. His 
work was rather to prepare the way for future developments. 

Luruer, Martin, 1483-1546. Luther’s contribution to the 
literature of the Romans was confined to a short Preface, published 
in 1523. But as marking an epoch in the study of St. Paul’s 
writings, the most important place is occupied by his Commentary 
on the Galatians. This was published in a shorter form, Jn epést. 
P. ad Galatas Mart. Lutheri comment. in 1519; in a longer form, 
In epist. P. ad Gal. commentarius ex praelectionibus Mart. Lutheri 
collectus, 1535. Exegesis was not Luther’s strong point, and his 
commentaries bristle with faults. They are defective, and prolix; 
full of bitter controversy and one-sided. The value of his contribu- 
tion to the study of St. Paul’s writings was of a different character. 
By grasping, if in a one-sided way, some of St. Paul’s leading 
ideas, and by insisting upon them with unwearied boldness and 
persistence, he produced conditions of religious life which made 
the comprehension of part of the Apostle’s teaching possible. His 
exegetical notes could seldom be quoted, but he paved the way for 
a correct exegesis. 

Metancutuon, Philip (1497-1560), was the most scholarly of 
the Reformers. His Adnotationes in ep.'P. ad Rom. with a preface 
by Luther was published in 1522, his Commentari in Ep. ad Rom. 
in 1540. 

oo John (1509-1564). His Commentarti tn omnes episiolas 
Pauli Apost. was first published at Strassburg in 1539. Calvin was 
by far the greatest of the commentators of the Reformation. He 
is clear, lucid, honest, and straightforward. 


As the question is an interesting one, how far Calvin brought his peculiar 
views ready-made to the study of the Epistle and how far he derived them 
from it by an uncompromising exegesis, we are glad to place before the 
reader a statement by one whe is familiar with Calvin’s writings (Dr. A. M. 
Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College). ‘The first edition of the 
Institutes was published in 1536. It has hardly any detailed exposition of 
the higher Calvinistic doctrine, but is made up of six parts: Expositions 
(i) of the Decalogue; (ii) of the Apostolic Creed; (iii) of the Lord’s Prayer; 
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(iv) of the Sacraments; (v) of the Roman or false doctrine of Sacraments; 

and (vi) of Christian Liberty or Church Polity. There is just a single para- 

graph on Election. In 1539 he published two things, the Commentary on 

Romans and the 2nd edition of the /wstitutes. And the latter are greatly 

expanded with all his distinctive doctrines fully developed. Two things are, 

I think, certain: this development was due to his study (1) of Augustine, 

especially the Anti-Pelagian writings, and (2) of St. Paul. But it was St. 

Paul read through Augustine. The exegetical stamp is peculiarly distinct 

in the doctrinal parts of the Jws¢itutes ; and so I should say that his ideas 

were not so much philosophical as theological and exegetical in their basis. 

I ought to add however as indicating his philosophical bent that his earliest 

studies—before he became a divine—were on Seneca, De Clementia.’ 

Brza, Theodore (1519-1605). His edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment with translation and annotations was first published by 
H. Stephanus in 1568, his Adnotatzones majores in N.T. at Paris 
in 1594. 

Arminius (Jakob Harmensen), 1560-1609, Professor at Leyden, 
1603. Asa typical example of the opposite school of interpretation 
to that of Calvin may be taken Arminius. His works were com- 
paratively few, and he produced few commentaries. Two tracts of 
his however were devoted to explaining Romans vii and ix. He 
admirably illustrates the statement of Hallam that ‘every one who 
had to defend a cause, found no course so ready as to explain the 
Scriptures consistently with his own tenets.’ 

The two principal Roman Catholic commentators of the seven- 
teenth century were Estius and Cornelius a Lapide. 

Cornetius a Lapipr (van Stein), ob. 1637, a Jesuit, published 
his Commentaria in omnes d. Pauli eprstolas at Antwerp in 1614. 

Estius (W. van Est), ob. 1613, was Provost and Chancellor of 
Douay. His Jn omnes Pauli et aliorum apostolor. episiolas com- 
mentar. was published after his death at Douay in 1614-1616. 

Grotius (Huig van Groot), 1583-1645. His Axnotationes 
in NV. T. were published at Paris in 1644. This distinguished 
publicist and statesman had been in his younger days a pupil of 
J. J. Scaliger at Leyden, and his Commentary on the Bible was 
the first attempt to apply to its elucidation the more exact philo- 
logical methods which he had learnt from his master. He had 
hardly the philological ability for the task he had undertaken, and 
although of great personal piety was too much destitute of dogmatic 
interest. 

The work of the philologists and scholars of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century on the Old and New Testament 
was summed up in Critic Sacrt, first published in 1660. It 
contains extracts from the leading scholars from Valla and Erasmus 
to Grotius, and represents the point which philological study in the 
N. T..had up to that time attained. 

Two English commentators belonging to the seventeenth century 
deserve notice. 
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Hammonp, Henry (1605-1660), Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. Hammond was well known 
as a royalist. He assisted in the production of Walton’s Polyglote. 
His Paraphrase and Annotations of the New Testament appeared in 
1653, a few years before his death, at a time when the disturbances 
of the Civil War compelled him to live in retirement. He has 
been styled the father of English commentators, and certainly no 
considerable exegetical work before his time had appeared in this 
country. But he has a further title to fame. His commentary 
undoubtedly deserves the title of ‘historical.’ In his interpretation 
he has detached himself from the dogmatic struggles of the seven- 
teenth century, and throughout he attempts to expound the Apostle 
in accordance with his own ideas and those of the times when he 
lived. 

Locxg, John (1662-1704), the well-known philosopher, devoted 
his last years to the study of St. Paul’s Epistles, and in 1705-1707 
were published A Paraphrase and Notes to the Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Galatians, the first and second Epistles to the Corinthians, and 
the Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians. Appended is an Zssay 
Jor the understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles by consulting St. Paul 
himself. A study of this essay is of great interest. It is full of 
acute ideas and thoughts, and would amply vindicate the claim of 
the author to be classed as an ‘historical’ interpreter. The com- 
mentaries were translated into German, and must have had some 
influence on the future development of Biblical Exegesis. 

Bence, J. A. (Beng.), 1687-1752; a Lutheran prelate in 
Wirtemberg. His Gnomon Novi Testament? (1742) stands out 
among the exegetical literature not only of the eighteenth century 
but of all centuries for its masterly terseness and precision and 
for its combination of spiritual insight with the best scholarship of 
his time. 

WetstTEIn (or Wettstein), J. J.. 1693-1754; after being deposed 
from office at Basel on a charge of heterodoxy he became Pro- 
fessor in the Remonstrants’ College at Amsterdam. His Greek 
Testament appeared 1751,1752. Wetstein was one of those inde- 
fatigable students whose first-hand researches form thé base of 
other men’s labours. In the history of textual criticism he deserves 
to be named by the side of John Mill and Richard Bentley ; and 
besides his collation of MSS. he collected a mass of illustrative 
matter on the N. T. from classical, patristic, and rabbinical sources 
which is still of great value. 


4. Modern Period. 


Tuotuck, F. A. G., 1799-1877; Professor at Halle. Tholuck 
was a man of large sympathies and strong religious character, and 
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both personally and through his commentary (which came out first 
in 1824 and has been more than once translated) exercised a wide 
influence outside Germany ; this is specially marked in the American 
uxegetes, 

Fritzscuz, C. F, A. (Fri.), 1801-1846, Professor at Giessen. 
Fritzsche on Romans (3 vols. 1836-1843), like Liicke on St. John 
and Bleek on Hebrews, is a vast quarry of materials to which all 
subsequent editors have been greatly indebted. Fritzsche was one 
of those philologists whose researches did most to fix the laws of 
N.T. Greek, but his exegesis is hard and rationalizing. He 
engaged in a controversy with Tholuck the asperity of which he 
regretted before his death. He was however no doubt the better 
scholar and stimulated Tholuck to self-improvement in this respect. 

Meyer, H. A. W. (Mey.), 1800-1873; Consistorialrath in the 
kingdom of Hanover. Meyer’s famous commentaries first began 
to appear in 1832, and were carried on with unresting energy in a 
succession of new and constantly enlarged editions until his death. 
There is an excellent English translation of the Commentary on 
Romans published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark under the editor- 
ship of Dr. W. P. Dickson in 1873, 1874. Meyer and De Wette 
n.ay be said to have been the founders of the modern style of 
commenting, at once scientific and popular: scientific, through its 
rigorous—at times too rigorous—application of grammatical and 
philological laws, and popular by reason of its terseness and power 
of presenting the sifted results of learning and research. Since 
Meyer’s death the Commentary on Romans has been edited with 
equal conscientiousness and thoroughness by Dr. Bernhard Weiss, 
Professor at Berlin (hence ‘Mey.-W.’). Dr. Weiss has not all his 
predecessor’s vigour of style and is rather difficult to follow, but 
especially in textual criticism marks a real advance. 

Dr Wertz, W. M. L. (De W.), 1780-1849; Professor for a short 
time at Berlin, whence he was dismissed, afterwards at Basel. His 
Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Neuen Testament first 
appeared in 1836-1848. De Wette was an ardent lover of freedom 
and rationalistically inclined, but his commentaries are models of 
brevity and precision. 

Stuart, Moses, 1780-1852 ; Professor at Andover, Mass. Comm. 
on Romans first published in 1832 (British edition with preface by 
Dr. Pye-Smith in 1833). At a time when Biblical exegesis was 
not being very actively prosecuted in Great Britain two works of 
solid merit were produced in America. One of these was by 
Moses Stuart, who did much to naturalize German methods. He 
expresses large obligations to Tholuck, but is independent as 
a commentator and modified considerably the Calvinism of his 
surroundings. 


Honez, Dr. C., 1797-1878; Professor at Princeton, New Jersey. 
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His Comm. on Romans first published in 1835, rewritten in 1864, 
is a weighty and learned doctrinal exposition based on the principles 
of the Westminster Confession. Like Moses Stuart, Dr. Hodge 
also owed much of his philological equipment to Germany where 
he had studied. 

Atrorp, Dr. H. (Alf), r810-1871; Dean of Canterbury. His 
Greek Testament (1849-1861, and subsequently) was the first to 
import the results of German exegesis into many circles in England. 
Nonconformists (headed by the learned Dr. J. Pye-Smith) had. been 
in advance of the Established Church in this respect. Dean Alford’s 
laborious work is characterized by vigour, good sense, and scholar- 
ship, sound as far as it goes; it is probably still the best complete 
Greek Testament by a single hand. 

Wornswortx, Dr. Christopher, 1809-1885; Bishop of Lincoln. 
Bishop Wordsworth’s Greek Testament (1856-1860, and subse- 
quently) is of an older type than Dean Alford’s, and chiefly valuable 
for its patristic learning. The author was not only a distinguished 
prelate but a literary scholar of a high order (as may be seen by 
his Athens and Aitica, Conjectural Emendations of Anctent Authors, 
and many other publications) but he wrote at a time when the 
reading public was less exigent in matters of higher criticism and 
interpretation. 

Jowett, B., 1817-1893; widely known as Master of Balliol 
College and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
His edition of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, 
and Romans first appeared in 1855 ; second edition 1859; recently 
re-edited by Prof. L. Campbell. Professor Jowett’s may be said to 
have been the first attempt in England at an entirely modern view 
of the Epistle. The essays contain much beautiful and suggestive 
writing, but the exegesis is loose and disappointing. 

Vaueuan, Dr. C. J. (Va.); Dean of Llandaff. Dr. Vaughan’s 

edition first came out in 1859, and was afterwards enlarged; the 
edition used for this commentary has been the 4th (1874). It is 
a close study of the Epistle by a finished scholar with little further 
help than the Concordance to the Septuagint and Greek Testament: 
its greatest value lies in the careful selection of illustrative passages 
from these sources. 
' Kerry, W.; associated at one time with the textual critic 
Tregelles. His (Votes on the Episile to the Romans (London, 1873), 
are written from a detached and peculiar standpoint; but they are 
the fruit of sound scholarship and of prolonged and devout study, 
and they deserve more attention than they have received. 

Bret, Dr. J. Agar; Tutor in the Wesleyan College, Richmond. 
Dr. Beet’s may be described as the leading Wesleyan commentary: 
it starts from a very careful exposition of the text, but is intended 
throughout as a contribution to systematic theology. The first 
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edition appeared in 1877, the second in 1881, and there have been 
several others since. 

Gonrt, Dr. F. (Go.), Professor at Neuchatel. Commentaire sur 
l'Eptire aux Romains, Paris, &c., 1879, English translation in 
T. and T. Clark’s series, 1881. Godet and Oltramare are both 
Franco-Swiss theologians with a German training; and their com- 
mentaries are somewhat similar in character. They are extremely 
full, giving and discussing divergent interpretations under the names 
of their supporters. Both are learned and thoughtful works, 
strongest in exegesis proper and weakest in textual criticism. 

OxtRaMaRE, Hugues (Oltr.), 1813-1894; Professor at Geneva. 
Commeniaire sur I Eptire aux Romains, published in 1881, 1882 
(a volume on chaps. i-v. 11 had appeared in 1843). Resembling 
Godet in many particulars, Oltramare seems to us to have the 
stronger grip and greater individuality in exegesis, though the 
original views of which he is fond do not always commend them- 
selves as right. 

Mout, Rev. H. C. G. (Mou.); Principal of Ridley Hall, © 
Cambridge. Mr. Moule’s edition (in the Cambridge Bidle for 
Schools) appeared in 1879. It reminds us of Dr. Vaughan’s in 
its elegant scholarship and seeming independence of other com- 
mentaries, but it is fuller in exegesis. The point of view approaches 
as nearly as an English Churchman is likely to approach to Cal- 
vinism. Mr. Moule has also commented on the Epistle in Zhe 
Expostior's Bible. 

Girrorp, Dr. E. H. (Gif.); sometime Archdeacon of London. 
The Epistle to the Romans in Zhe Speaker's Commentary (1881) 
was contributed by Dr. Gifford, but is also published separately. 
We believe that this is on the whole the best as it is the most 
judicious of all English commentaries on the Epistle. There are 
few difficulties of exegesis which it does not fully face, and the 
solution which it offers is certain to be at once scholarly and well 
considered: it takes account of previous work both ancient and 
modern, though the pages are not crowded with names and 
references. Our obligations to this commentary are probably 
higher than to any other. 

Lrppon, Dr. H. P. (Lid.); Explanatory Analysis of Si. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, published posthumously in 1893, after being 
in an earlier form circulated privately among Dr. Liddon’s pupils 
during his tenure of the Ireland Chair (1870-1882). The Analysis 
was first printed in 1876, but after that date much enlarged. It is 
what its name implies, an analysis of the argument with very full 
notes, but not a complete edition. It is perhaps true that the 
analysis is somewhat excessively divided and subdivided; in 
exegesis it is largely based on Meyer, but it shows everywhere the 
hand of a most lucid writer and accomplished theologian, 
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Barmsy, Dr. James; formerly Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hall, Durham. Dr. Barmby contributed Romans to the Pulpit 
Commentary (London, 1890) ; a sound, independent and vigorous 
exposition. 

Lirsius, Dr. R. A. (Lips.), 1830-1892; Professor at Jena. This 
most unwearied worker won and maintained his fame in other 
fields than exegesis. He had however written a popular com- 
mentary on Romans for the Profestantenbibel (English translation, 
published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate in 1883), and he edited 
the same Epistle along with Galatians and Philippians in the 
Handcommentar zum Neuen Testament (Freiburg i. B., 1891). 
This is a great improvement on the earlier work, and is perhaps 
in many respects the best, as it is the latest, of German commen- 
taries; especially on the side of historical criticism and Biblical 
theology it is unsurpassed. No other commentary is so different 
from those of our own countrymen, or would serve so well to 
supplement their deficiencies. 

Scuamrer, Dr. A.; Professor at Miinster. Dr. Schaefer’s Er- 
klérung d. Briefes an die Rémer (Minster i. W., 1891) may be 
taken as a specimen of Roman Catholic commentaries. It is 
pleasantly and clearly written, with fair knowledge of exegetical 
literature, but seems to us often just to miss the point of the 
Apostle’s thought. Dr. Schanz, the ablest of Roman Catholic 
commentators, has not treated St. Paul’s Epistles. 

We are glad to have been able to refer, through the kindness of 
a friend, to a Russian commentary. 

THEOPHANES, ob. 1893; was Professor and Inspector in the 
St. Petersburgh Ecclesiastical Academy and afterwards Bishop of 
Vladimir and Suzdal. He early gave up his see and retired to 
a life of learning and devotion. His commentary on the Romans 
was published in 1890. He is described as belonging to an 
old and to a certain extent antiquated school of exegesis. His 
commentary is based mainly on that of Chrysostom, Theophanes 
has both the strength and weakness of his master. _ Like him he is 
often historical in his treatment, like him he sometimes fails to 
grasp the more profound points in the Apostle’s teaching. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


—$——— 


Ecclesiastical Writers (see p. xcviii ff.). 


Amb. . ° ° ° ° Ambrose. 
Ambrstr. »« -« « ° Ambrosiaster. 
BLE siadllre) So hecn tits ° Athanasius. 
Aug. »«  «. e ° ° Augustine, 
aSreT eee Vee lies Basil. 
Chrys. Se aay ie! ae Chrysostom. 
Clem.-Alex. eights Clement of Alexandria, 
Clem.-Rom. cutee ° Clement of Rome. 
Cypr.. . SE Cyprian. 
Cyr.-Alex. . . : : Cyril of Alexandria. 
Cyr.-Jerus. . woneeD Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Epiph. ° . ‘ Epiphanius. 
Eus. - . ° Eusebius. 
Euthym.-Zig. . . Euthymius Zigabenus. 
Hippo. . ° : 2 Hippolytus. 
Ign. . A ° ° Ignatius. 
JeruQTalerOn iii ie ee Jerome. 
JORG A Sark, = Josephus, 
Method. . : . ‘ Methodius, 
Novat. : . ° Novatian. 
Oecum. . ° : Oecumenius. 
Orig. . es: ee er Origen. 
Orig slates Ser aii aneiner oo Latin Version of Origen 
Pelag. Rages ar Shoe . Pelagius. 
Phot. . Ry auheecre ‘ Photius. 
Rue) le . ° ° Rufinus, 
SEOUL c ee ae Sedulius. 
Tert. . . . ° ° Tertullian. 
Theod.-Mop. . . . Theodore of Mopsuessia. 
Theodrt. . : ° ° Theodoret. 

aheope.: gig Are ware Theophylact. 


Versions (see p. Ixvi f.). 


Aegyptt. . 
Boh. . 
Sah. . 

Aeth . : 

Goth. . . 

Latt. . . 
Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. . 

Syrr. . . 
Pesh. . 
Harcl. . 

Cov. . : 

Genev. 4 

Rhem. : 

Tyn. . “ 

Wic. . F 

AV. . 4 

A Pe , 

Editors (see p. cv ff.). 

Lek. , 

Tisch. 

Treg. . 

WH. - 

Alf. . : 

Beng. . 

Del. . ‘ 

De W. : 

BIL. : 

Pio. ° 

Gif, .-. ° 

Go. . ° 

Lf. . Ps 

Lid. . ° 

Lips. . ° 

Mey. . « 

Mey.-W. e 

Oltr. . : 

Va. : 


ABBREVIATIONS 


exi 


Egyptian, 

Bohairic, 

Sahidic. 

Ethiopie. 
Armenian, 

Gothic. 

Latin. 

Vetus Latina. 
Vulgate. 

Syriac. 

Peshitto. 

Harclean, 
Coverdale, 

Geneva. 

Rheims (or Douay). 
Tyndale. 

Wiclif. 

Authorized Version. 
Revised Version. 


Textus Receptus. 
Tischendorf. 
Tregelles. 
Westcott and Hort. 
Alford. 

Bengel. 


° . - Delitzsch. 
- a - De Wette. 
° - Ellicott. 
A Fritzsche (C. F. A.) 
A ° . Gifford. 
si) eit jew | Godet, 
. . Lightfoot. 
° ° « Liddon. 
° ° - Lipsius, 
: : e Meyer. 
: e Meyer-Weisa, 
: . - Oltramare. 


Vaughan. 


exii 


C.I.G. . 
CLIL. ° 
Grm.-Thay. 

Trench, Sym. 
Win. . A 
Exp. ° e 
JBExeg. + 
ZwTh. . 
add. . “ 
al. ; . 
cal. (caten.) . 
COGG a ans 
edd. ° ° 
edd. pr e e 
om. e e 
pauc. « . 
pler ais 

plur. . : 
praem. . 
rel. 


2/3, 4/5, &e. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Graecarum. 

Corpus  Lnscriptionum 
Latinarum. 

Grimm-Thayer’s Lex- 
con. 

Trench on Synonyms. 

Winer’s Grammar. 

Expositor. 

Journal of the Soctety of 
Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis. 

Leitschrift fir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologte. 

addit, addunt, &c. 

alii, alibi. 

catena. 
codices. 

editores. 

editores priores (older 
editors). 

omittit, omittunt, &c. 

pauci. 

plerique. 

plures. 

praemittit, praemittunt, 

&ce. 

reliqui. 

twice out of three times, 
four out of five times, 

&c. 


In text-critical notes adverbs (Jz, semel, &c.), statistics (7/,, ‘/,) and 
cod. codd., ed. edd., &c., always qualify the word which precedes, not 
that which follows: ‘ Vulg. codd.’ = some MSS. of the Vulgate, 
Epiph. cod. or Epiph, ed.=a MS. or some printed edition of 


Epiphanius. 


NW.B.—The text commented upon is that commonly known as the 
Revisers’ Greek Text (i.e. the Greek Text presupposed in the Revised 
Version of 1881) published by the Clarendon Press. The few instances 
fm which the editors dissent from this text are noted as they occur. 


THE 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


THE APOSTOLIC SALUTATION. 


I.1,7. * Paul, a divinely chosen and accredited Apostle, 
gives Christian greeting to the Roman Church, itself also 
divinely called. 


1Paul, a devoted servant of Jesus Christ, an Apostle called 
by divine summons as much as any member of the original 
Twelve, solemnly set apart for the work of delivering God’s 
message of salvation; ’Paul, so authorized and commissioned, 
gives greeting to the whole body of Roman Christians (whether 
Jewish or Gentile), who as Christians are special objects of the 
Divine love, called out of the mass of mankind into the inner 
society of the Church, consecrated to God, like Israel of old, as 
His own peculiar people. May the free unmerited favour of 
God and the peace which comes from reconciliation with Him be 
yours! May God Himself, the heavenly Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Messiah, grant them to youl 


1. 2-6. J preach, in accordance with our Fewish Scrip- 
tures, Fesus the Son of David and Son of God, whose 
commission I bear. 


2The message which I am commissioned to proclaim is no 
startling novelty, launched upon the world without preparation, 
but rather the direct fulfilment of promises which God had 
inspired the prophets of Israel to set down in Holy Writ. SIt 
relates to none other than His Son, whom it presents in a twofold 
aspect ; on the one hand by physical descent tracing His lineage 

* In this one instance we have ventured to break up the long and heavily- 
weighted sentence in the Greek, and to treat its two main divisions separately. 


But the second of these is not in the strict sense a parenthesis : the construction 
of the whole paragraph is continuous. 
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to David, as the Messiah was to do, ‘and on the other hand, in 
virtue of the Holiness inherent -in His spirit, visibly designated or 
declared to be Son of God by the miracle of the Resurrection. He, 
I say, is the sum and substance of my message, Jesus, the Jew’s 
Messiah, and the Christian’s Lord. *And it was through Him that 
I, like the rest of the Apostles, received both the general tokens of 
God's favour in that I was called to be a Christian and also the 
special gifts of an Apostle. *My duty as an Apostle is among 
all Gentile peoples, and therefore among you too at Rome, to win 
men over to the willing service of loyalty to Him; and the end 
to which all my labours are directed is the honour of His Holy 
Name. 


1-7. In writing to the Church of the imperial city, which he 
had not yet visited, St. Paul delivers his credentials with some 
solemnity, and with a full sense of the magnitude of the issues in 
which they and he alike are concerned. He takes occasion at 
once to define (i) his own position, (ii) the position of his readers, 
(iii) the central truth in that common Christianity which unites 
them. 

The leading points in the section may be summarized thus: 
(i) I, Paul, am an Apostle by no act of my own, but by the 
deliberate call and in pursuance of the long-foreseen plan of God 
(vv. 1, 7). (ii) You, Roman Christians, are also special objects of 
the Divine care. You inherit under the New Dispensation the 
same position which Israel occupied under the Old (vv. 6, 7). 
(iii) The Gospel which I am commissioned to preach, though new 
in the sense that it puts forward a new name, the Name of Jesus 
Christ, is yet indissolubly linked to the older dispensation which 
it fulfils and supersedes (wv. 2, 7; see note on kdnrois dyios). (iv) 
Its subject is Jesus, Who is at once the Jewish Messiah and the 
Son of God (vv. 3, 4). (v) From Him, the Son, and from the Father, 
may the blessedness of Christians descend upon you (ver. 7). 

This opening section of the Epistie affords a good opportunity 
to watch the growth of a Christian Theology, in the sense of 
reflection upon the significance of the Life and Death of Christ 
and the relation of the newly inaugurated order of things to the 
old. We have to remember (1) that the Epistle was written about 
the year 58 a.p., or within thirty years of the Ascension ; (2) that 
in the interval the doctrinal language of Christianity has had to 
be built up from the foundations. We shall do well to note which 
of the terms used are old and which new, and how far old terms 
have had a new face put upon them. We will return to this point 
at the end of the paragraph. 
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L. S0ddog "Inood Xptotod : SovAos Gcod or Kupiov is an Old Testa- 
ment phrase, applied to the prophets in a body from Amos onwards 
(Am. iii, 7; Jer. vii. 25 and repeatedly; Dan. ix. 6; Ezra ix. 11); 
also with slight variations to Moses (6epdrev Josh. i. 2), Joshua 
(Josh. xxiv. 29; Jud. ii. 8), David (title of Ps. xxxvi. [xxxv.]; Pss. 
Ixxviii. [Ixxvii.] 70; Ixxxix. [Ixxxviii.] 4, 21; also ais kupiov, title 
of Ps. xviii. [xvii.]), Isaiah (mais Is. xx. 3); but applied also to 
worshippers generally (Pss. xxxiv. [xxxiii.] 23; cxiii, [cxii] 1 
maides ; Cxxxvi. [cxxxv.] 22 of Israel, &c.). 

This is the first instance of a similar use in the New Testament ; 
it is found also in the greetings of Phil. Tit., Jas., Jude, 2 Pet., show- 
ing that as the Apostolic age progressed the assumption of the title 
became established on a broad basis. But it is noticeable how 
quietly St. Paul steps into the place of the prophets and leaders of 
the Old Covenant, and how quietly he substitutes the name of His 
own Master in a connexion hitherto reserved for that of Jehovah. 


Incod Xpiorod. A small question of reading arises here, which is per- 
haps of somewhat more importance than may appear at first sight. In the 
opening verses of most of St. Paul’s Epistles the MSS. vary between *Inaod 
Xpiorov and Xpior0d "Inood. There is also evidently a certain method in the 
variation. The evidence stands thus (where that on one side only is given 
it may be assumed that all remaining authorities are on the other) :— 

1 Thess. i. 1 “Inco Xpio7@ unquestioned. 

a Thess. i. 1 ‘Inood Xpiorg@ Edd.; Xpior@ “Inco DE F&G, Ambrstr. 

(ste ed. Ballerini). 

Gal. i, 1 ’Inood Xpiorod unquestioned. 

1 Cor. i. 1 Xptorod "Inood) BDEFG 17 al. pauc., Vulg. codd., Chrys. 
Ambrstr. Aug. semel, Tisch., WH. marg. 

2 Cor. i. 1 Xpior0d "Inood NBM P 17 marg., Harcl., Euthal. cod, Theodrt. 
Tisch. WH. RV. 

Rom. i. 1 XpoT0d "Inood B, Vulg. codd., Orig. bis (contra Orig.-lat. bis) 
Aug. semel Amb. Ambrstr. a/. Lat., Tisch. WH. marg. 

Phil. i. 1 Xpic70d “Incod NBDE, Boh., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Eph. i. 1 Xporod ‘Incod BDEP 17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Goth. Harel. 
Orig. (ex Caten.) Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Col. i. 1 Xpiorod ’Inood NABF GLP 117, Vulg. codd. Boh. Harcl., Euthal, 
cod. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr. Hieron. a/., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Philem. i. 1 Xpio70d “Incod NA D°F GKP (ef. B), &c., Boh., Hieron. 
(ut vid.) Ambrstr. a/., Tisch. WH. RV. 

1 Tim. i. 1 Xpo700 “Incod NDF GP (def. B), Vulg. codd. Boh. Harcl., 
Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WH. RV. 

aTim. i. 1 Xpiorod "Ijood NDEFGKP (def. B) 17 al., Vulg. codd. 
Boh. Sah. Harcl., Euthal. cod. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr. a@/., Tisch. WH. 
RV. 

Tit. i. 1 "Inood Xporod ND°EFG &c., Vulg. codd. Goth. Pesh. Arm. 
Aeth., Chrys. Euthal. cod. Ambrstr. (ed. Ballerin.) a/., Tisch, WH. 
(sed Xpiorod ["Inood}| marg.) RV.; Xpicrod ‘Incod A minusc. tres, Vulg. 
codd. Boh. Harcl., Cassiod.; Xpro70d tantum D*'*, 

It will be observed that the Epistles being placed in a roughly chrono- 
logical order, those at the head of the list read indubitably "Inzov Xpio7od 
(or Xpior@), while those in the latter part (with the single exception of Tit., 
which is judiciously treated by WH.) as indubitably read Xpicrow "Inaov. 
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Just avout the group 1 and 2 Cor. Rom. there is a certain amount of 
doubt. 

Remembering the Western element which enters into B in Epp. Paul., it 
looks as if the evidence for xv tv in Cor. Rom. might be entirely Western ; 
but that is not quite clear, and the reading may possibly be right. In any 
case it would seem that just about this time St. Paul fell into the habit of 
writing Xpiords *Inootvs. The interest of this would lie in the fact that in 
Xpiords “Inoods the first word would seem to be rather more distinctly a 
proper name than in "Inoods Xpords. No doubt the latter phrase is rapidly 
passing into a proper name, but Xpiordés would seem to have a little of its 
sense as a title still clinging to it: the phrase would be in fact transitional 
between Xproréds or 6 Xpiords of the Gospels and the later Xpiords “Ingots or 
Xpiorés simply as a proper name (see Sanday, Bampton Lectures, p. 289 f., 
and an article by the Rev. F. Herbert Stead in Zxfos. 1888, i. 386 ff.). The 
subject would repay working out on a wider scale of induction. 


KAyntds dméatodos. KAjors is another idea which has its roots in 
the Old Testament. Eminent servants of God become so by an 
express Divine summons. The typical examples would be 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 1-3), Moses (Ex. iii. 10), the prophets (Isa. vi. 
8,9; Jer. i. 4, 5, &c.). The verb xadeiv occurs in a highly typical 
passage, Hos, xi. 1 && Alyimrou perexddeoa ra téxva pov. For the 
particular form «dyrés we cannot come nearer than the ‘guests’ 
(kAnrot) of Adonijah (1 Kings i. 41, 49). By his use of the term 
St. Paul places himself on a level at once with the great Old 
Testament saints and with the Twelve who had been ‘called’ 
expressly by Christ (Mark i. 17; ii. 14 ]). The same combina- 
tion KAntés adroor. occurs in 1 Cor. i. 1, but is not used elsewhere 
by St. Paul or any of the other Apostles. In these two Epistles 
St. Paul has to vindicate the parity of his own call (on the way 
to Damascus, cf. also Acts xxvi. 17) with that of the elder 
Apostles. 


On the relation of «Anrés to éxAextds see Lft. on Col. iii, 12. There is 
a difference between the usage of the Gospels and Epistles. In the Gospels 
«Anroi are all who are invited to enter Christ’s kingdom, whether or not they 
accept the invitation ; the é*Aexroi are a smaller group, selected to special 
honour (Matt. xxii. 14). In St. Paul both words are applied to the 
ew! persons; *Ayrés implies that the call has been not only given but 
obeyed. 


amdéotohos. It is well known that this word is used in two 
senses ; a narrower sense in which it was applied by our Lord 
Himself to the Twelve (Luke vi. 13; Mark iii. 14 v.1.), and a wider 
in which it includes certainly Barnabas (Acts xiv. 4, 14) and 
probably James, the Lord’s brother (Gal. i. 19), Andronicus and 
Junias (Rom. xvi 7), and many others (cf. 1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. 
iv. 11; Didaché xi, xii, &c.; also esp. Lightfoot, Gal. p. 92 ff.; 
Harnack in Zexte u. Untersuch. ii. 111 ff.). Strictly speaking 
St. Paul could only claim to be an Apostle in the wider accepta- 
tion of the term ; he lays stress, however, justly on the fact that he is 
kAnTds dzéarodos, i.e. not merely an Apostle by virtue of possessing 
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such qualifications as are described in Acts i. 21, 22, but through 
a direct intervention of Christ. At the same time it should be 
remembered that St. Paul lays stress on this fact not with a view 
to personal agerandizement, but only with a view to commend his 
Gospel with the weight which he knows that it deserves. 
&wptopévos: in a double sense, by God (as in Gal. i. 15) and 
by man (Acts xiii. 2). The first sense is most prominent here ; or 
rather it includes the second, which marks the historic fulfilment of 
the Divine purpose. The free acceptance of the human commis- 
sion may enable us to understand how there is room for free will 
even in the working out of that which has been pre-ordained by 
God (see below on ch. xi). And yet the three terms, dovdos, 
KAnrés, dpwpicpévos, all serve to emphasize the essentially Scriptural 
doctrine that human ministers, even Apostles, are but instruments 
in the hand of God, with no initiative or merit of their own. 


This conception is not confined to the Canonical Books: it is found also 
in Assump. Moys. i. 14 itaque excogitavit et invenit me, qui ab initio orbis 
terrarum pracparatus sum, ut sim arbiter testamenti tllius. 


eis edayyé\voy Gcod. The particular function for which St. Paul 
is ‘set apart’ is to preach the Gospel of God. The Gospel is 
sometimes described as ‘ of God’ and sometimes ‘ of Christ’ (e. g. 
Mark i. 1). Here, where the thought is of the gradual unfolding 
in time of a plan conceived in eternity, ‘ of God’ is the more appro- 
priate. It is probably a mistake in these cases to restrict the force 
of the gen. to one particular aspect (‘the Gospel of which God 
is the author, or ‘of which Christ is the subject’): all aspects are 
included in which the Gospel is in any way related to God and 
Christ. 
edayyédtov. The fundamental passage for the use of this word 
appears to be Mark i. 14, 15 (cf. Matt. iv. 23). We cannot doubt 
that our Lord Himself described by this term (or its Aramaic 
equivalent) His announcement of the arrival of the Messianic 
Time. It does not appear to be borrowed directly from the LXX 
(where the word occurs in all only two [or three] times, and once for 
‘the reward of good tidings’; the more common form is evayyeXia). 
It would seem, however, that there was some influence from the 
rather frequent use (twenty times) of ebayyediceu, evayyericer Oat, 
especially in Second Isaiah and the Psalms in connexion with the 
news of the Great Deliverance or Restoration from the Captivity. 
A conspicuous passage is Isa. Ixi. 1, which is quoted or taken as 
a text in Luke iv. 18. The group of words is well established in 
Synoptic usage (edayyédvov, Matthew four times, Mark eight, Acts 
two; evayyedifecOu, Matthew one, Luke ten, Acts fifteen). It 
evidently took a strong hold on the imagination of St. Paul in 
connexion with his own call to missionary labours (edayyéAtov SiXly 
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times in Epp. Paul, besides in Epp. and Apoc. only twice; etay- 
yeritecOa twenty times in Epp. Paul., besides once mid. seven times 
pass.). The disparity between St. Paul and the other N. T. writers 
outside Evv. Synopt. Acts is striking. The use of edayyédcoy for 
a Book lies beyond our limits (Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 317 #-) ; 
the way is prepared for it by places like Mark i. 1; Apoc. xiv. 6. 

2. mpoernyyetAaro. The words emayyedia, enayyedAecOar OCCUT 
several times in LXX, but not in the technical sense of the great 
‘promises’ made by God to His people. The first instance of 
this use is Ps. Sol. xii. 8 kai dovoe Kupiov KAnpovounoaey emayyedias 
kupiov: cf. vii. g rou éAejoat tov olkov "IaxB eis tuépay év 7 ennyyciho 
avrois, and xvii. 6 ols od« émnyyeido, pera Bias adcidovro; a group of 
passages which is characteristic of the attitude of wistful expecta- 
tion in the Jewish people during the century before the Birth of 
Christ. No wonder that the idea was eagerly seized upon by the 
primitive Church as it began to turn the pages of the O. T. and to 
find one feature after another of the history of its Founder and of 
its own history foretold there. 


We notice that in strict accordance with what we may believe to have been 
the historical sequence, neither éayyeAla nor émayyéAAcoOat (in the technical 
sense) occur in the Gospels until we come to Luke xxiv. 49, where émay- 
yedia is used of the promised gift of the Holy Spirit; but we no sooner cross 
over to the Acts than the use becomes frequent. The words cover (i) the 
promises made by Christ, in particular the promise of the Holy Spirit (which 
is referred to the Father in Acts i. 4); so éwayyeAia three times in the Acts, 
Gal. iii. 14, and Eph. i. 13; (ii) the promises of the O. T. fulfilled in Chris- 
tianity; so éwayyeAla four times in Acts (note esp. Acts xiii, 32, xxvi. 6), 
some eight times each in Rom. and Gal., both émayyeAla and émayyéAAcoau 
repeatedly in Heb., &c.; (iii) in a yet wider sense of promises, whether as yet 
fulfilled or unfulfilled, e.g. 2 Cor. i. 20 dca yap énayyedlat Ocod (cf. vii. I) 5 
1 Tim. iv. 8; 2 Tim. i, 13 2 Pet. iii. 4 4 éwayyeAla ris mapovotas avdrod. 


év ypapats dylats: perhaps the earliest extant instance of the use 
of this phrase (Philo prefers fepat ypapal, iepai BiBAror, 6 iepds Adyos : 
cf. Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 72); but the use is evidently well estab- 
lished, and the idea of a collection of authoritative books goes 
back to the prologue to Ecclus. In ypadais dyias the absence of 
the art. throws the stress om dylas; the books are ‘holy’ as con- 
taining the promises of God Himself, written down by inspired 
men (da rév mpopnray airod). 

8. yevouévov. This is contrasted with épiobévros, yevouévov denot- 
ing, as usually, ‘transition from one state or mode of subsistence 
to another’ (Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. i. 30); it is rightly paraphrased 
‘[ Who] was born, and is practically equivalent to the Johannean 
€AOdvros eis Tov KOopoV. 

é« oméppatos AaBis. For proof that the belief in the descent of 
the Messiah from David was a living belief see Mark xii. 35 ff. 
was héyovow of ypappareis Ste 6 Xpiords vids éore AaBid; (cf. Mark 
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xi. ro and x. 47f.): also Ps. Sol. xvii. 23 ff. ie, edpre, nal dvdorqoos 
a’rois rov Bacihéa airdy vidy Aavid eis Tov Karpov dv oidas od, 6 Oeds, TOD 
Baorredoa emt “Iopand maida cou «.7.d.; 4 Ezra xii. 32 (in three of the 
extant versions, Syr. Arab. Armen.); and the Talmud and Targums 
(passages in Weber, Alisyn. Theol. p. 341). Our Lord Himself 
appears to have made little use of this title: he raises a difficulty 
about it (Mark xii. 35-371). But this verse of Ep. to Romans 
shows that Christians early pointed to His descent as fulfilling one 
of the conditions of Messiahship ; similarly 2 Tim. ii. 8 (where the 
assertion is made a part of St. Paul’s ‘ Gospel’); Acts ii. 30; Heb. 
vii. 14 ‘it is evident that our Lord hath sprung out of Judah’ (see 
also Eus. H. £. I. vii. 17, Joseph and Mary from the same tribe). 
Neither St. Paul nor the Acts nor Epistle to Hebrews defines more 
nearly how the descent is traced. For this we have to go to 
the First and Third Gospels, the early chapters of which embody 
wholly distinct traditions, but both converging on this point. There 
is good reason to think that St. Luke i, ii had assumed substan- 
tially its present shape before a.p. 70 (cf. Swete, Apost. Creed, 


Pp. 49). 


In Zest. XII. Patriarch. we find the theory ofa double descent from Levi 
and from Judah (Sym. 7 dvaorhacet yap Kupios é Tod Acvel ds dpxrepéa Kal &é¢ 
Tov lovda ws Bactdéa, Ocdv Kat dvOpwror : Gad. 8 orws Tiptowow Iovdav rat 
Aevel? bre é€ ait dvarede? Kupios, owtip 7H “Iopand, &c. ; cf. Harnack’s 
note, Patr. Apost.i.52). This is no doubt an inference from the relationship 
of the Mother of our Lord to Elizabeth (Luke i. 36). 


Kata odpka .. . Kata mvedua are opposed to each other, not as 
‘human’ to ‘divine,’ but as ‘body’ to ‘spirit,’ both of which in 
Christ are human, though the Holiness which is the abiding pro- 
perty of His Spirit is something more than human, See on «ard 
mveip. dyiwo. below. A 

4. Spio0évros: ‘designated.’ It is usual to propose for this 
word an alternative between (i) ‘proved to be,’ ‘marked out as 
being’ (dexOévros, dropavbévros Chrys.), and (ii) ‘appointed,’ ‘ in- 
stituted,’ ‘ installed,’ in fact and not merely in idea. For this latter 
sense (which is that adopted by most modern commentators) the 
parallels are quoted, Acts x. 42 otrds éorw 6 dpuopévos tad Tov Oeod 
kpiris (dvtav Kai vexpov, and xvii. 31 péAde kpivew .. . &v avdpl o 
Spice. The word itself does not determine the meaning either 
way: it must be determined by the context. But here the particular 
context is also neutral; so that we must look to the wider context 
of St. Paul’s teaching "generally. Now it is certain that St. Paul 
did not hold that the Son of God decame Son by the Resurrection. 
The undoubted Epistles are clear on this point (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
viii. 9; cf. Col. i, 15-19). At the same time he did regard the 
Resurrection as making a difference—if not in the transcendental 
relations of the Father to the Son (which lie beyond our cogni- 
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sance), yet in the visible manifestation of Sonship as addressed to 
the understanding of men (cf. esp. Phil. ii. g 8:6 kal 6 Ocds adrdv 
tmeptpwoe, Kal éxapicaro ait@ 7d Bvopa 7d bmep may évoza), This is 
sufficiently expressed by our word ‘designated,’ which might 
perhaps with advantage also be used in the two places in the Acts. 
It is true that Christ becomes Judge in a sense in which He does 
not become Son; but He is Judge too not wholly by an external 
creation but by an inherent right. The Divine declaration, as it 
were, endorses and proclaims that right. 

The Latin versions are not very helpful. The common rendering was 
praedestinatus (so expressly Rufinus [Orig.-lat.] ad Joc.; cf. Introd. § 7). 
Hilary of Poitiers has destizatus, which Rufinus also prefers. Tertullian 
reads definitus. 
utod Ge00. ‘Son of God,’ like ‘Son of Man,’ was a recognized 

title of the Messiah (cf. Hoch cv. 2; 4 Ezra vii. 28, 29; xill. 32, 
347, 52; xiv. 9, in all which places the Almighty speaks of the 
Messiah as ‘ My Son,’ though the exact phrase ‘Son of God’ does 
not occur). It is remarkable that in the Gospels we very rarely 
find it used by our Lord Himself, though in face of Matt. xxvii. 43, 
John x. 36, cf. Matt. xxi. 37 f. a/., it cannot be said that He did 
not use it. It is more often used to describe the impression made 
upon others (e.g. the demonized, Mark iii. rr, v. 7 |; the cen- 
turion, Mark xv. 39 1|), and it is implied by the words of the 
Tempter (Matt. iv. 3, 611) and the voice from heaven (Mark 
i. 11], ix. 71). The crowning instance is the confession of 
St. Peter in the version which is probably derived from the Logza, 
‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,’ Matt. xvi. 16. It 
is consistent with the whole of our Lord’s method that He should 
have been thus reticent in putting forward his own claims, and that 
He should have left them to be inferred by the free and spon- 
taneous working of the minds of His disciples. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the title should have been chosen by the Early Church 
to express its sense of that which was transcendent in the Person of 
Christ: see esp.the common text of the Gospel of St. Mark, i. 1 (where 
the words, if not certainly genuine, in any case are an extremely 
early addition), and this passage, the teaching of which is very 
direct and explicit. The further history of the term, with its 
strengthening addition povoyejs, may be followed in Swete, Apost. 
Creed, p. 24 ff., where recent attempts to restrict the Sonship of 
Christ to His earthly manifestation are duly weighed and discussed. 
In this passage we have seen that the declaration of Sonship dates 
from the Resurrection: but we have also seen that St. Paul re- 
garded the Incarnate Christ as existing before His Incarnation ; 
and it is as certain that when he speaks of Him as 6 tidus vids 
(Rom. viii. 32), 6 éavrod vids (viii. 3), he intends to cover the period 
of pre-existence, as that St. John identifies the povoyerjs with the 
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pre-existent Logos. There is no sufficient reason to think that 
the Early Church, so far as it reflected upon these terms, under- 
stood them differently. 


There are three moments to each of which are applied with variations the 
words of Ps. ii. 7 ‘Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.’ They 
are (i) the Baptism (Mark i. 11 |); (ii) the Transfiguration (Mark ix. 7 ||); 
(iii) the Resurrection (Acts xiii. 33). We can see here the origin of the Ebio- 
nite idea of progressive exaltation, which is however held in check by the 
doctrin> of the Logos in both its forms, Pauline (2 Cor. iv. 4, &c., ut sup.) 
and Johannean (John i. 1 ff.). The moments in question are so many steps 
in the passage through an earthly life of One who came forth from God and 
returned to God, not stages in the gradual deification of one who began his 
career as YiAds dvOpwmos, 


év Suvdper: not with viod Gcod, as Weiss, Lips. and others, ‘Son 
of God i” power,’ opposed to the present state of humiliation, but 
rather adverbially, qualifying épicOévros, ‘declared with might to be 
Son of God.’ The Resurrection is regarded as a ‘miracle’ or 
‘signal manifestation of Divine Power.’ Comp. esp. 2 Cor. xili. 4 
€oravpaOn && doGevetas, ddd CH ek duvdpews Geo. This parallel de- 
termines the connexion of év du». 

KaTd mvedpa dyiwodvys: not (i) = Ivedpa*Ayor, the Third Person 
in the Trinity (as the Patristic writers generally and some moderns), 
because the antithesis of cdpé and mveipa requires that they shall 
be in the same person; nor (ii), with Beng. and other moderns 
(even Lid.) = the Divine Nature in Christ as if the Human Nature 
were coextensive with the odp€ and the Divine Nature were co- 
extensive with the mvedya, which would be very like the error of 
Apollinaris; but (iii) the human avedya, like the human odpé, 
distinguished however from that of ordinary humanity by an 
exceptional and transcendent Holiness (cf. Heb. ii. 17; iv. 1g ‘it 
behoved Him in all things to be made like unto His brethren. . 
yet without sin’). 


Gy.wovvy, not found in profane literature, occurs three times in LXX of 
the Psalms, not always in agreement with Heb. (Pss. xcv. 6 [xcvi. 6 
‘strength’]; xcvi. 12 [xcvii.12 ‘holy name,’ lit. ‘memorial alGhexlivigs 
[exly. 5 ‘honour’]). In all three places it is used of the Divine attribute; 
but in 2 Macc, iii. 12 we have } Tod Tiémov dyiwodvn, In Test. XII. Patr. 
Levi 18 the identical phrase mvedy. dyiwo. occurs of the saints in Paradise. 
The passage is Christian in its character, but may belong to the original 
work and is in any case probably early. If so, the use of the phrase is se 
different from that in the text, that the presumption would be that it was not 
coined for the first time by St. Paul. The same instance would show that 
the phrase does not of itself and alone necessarily imply divinity. The 
avedpa dy.wovrns, though not the Divine nature, is that in which the Divinity 
or Divine Personality resided. The clear definition of this point was one of 
the last results of the Christological controversies of the fifth and sixth 
centuries (Loofs, Dogmengesch. § 39, 3). For ayo. see on &yiot ver. be 


é€ dvactdcews vexpdv: a remarkable phrase as applied to Christ. 
His was not a ‘resurrection of dead persons’ (‘ a3enrisynge of dead 
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men’ Wic.) but of a single dead person. We might expect rather 
vexpod OF &k vexpov (as in i Pet. i, 3); and it is probable that this 
form is only avoided because of ¢& dvuctdcews coming just before. 
But vexpay coalesces closely in meaning with dvacr., so as to give it 
very much the force of a compound word, ‘by a dead-rising’ 
(Todtenauferstehung), ‘a resurrection such as that when dead per- 
sons rise.’ Christ is ‘the first-born from the dead’ (Col. i. 18). 

rod Kuptou fpav. Although in O. T. regularly applied to God 
as equivalent of Adonat, Jahveh, this word does not in itself 
necessarily involve Divinity. The Jews applied it to their Messiah 
(Mark xii. 36, 3711; Ps. Sol. xvii. 36 Baoweds aitav xpiotos Kuptos) 
without thereby pronouncing Him to be ‘God’; they expressly 
distinguished between the Messiah and the MJemra or ‘ Word’ of 
Jehovah (Weber, Alssyn. Theol. p. 178). On the lips of Christians 
Kvpwos denotes the idea of ‘ Sovereignty,’ primarily over themselves 
as the society of believers (Col. i. 18, &c.), but also over all creation 
(Phil. ii. 10, 11; Col. i. 16, 17). The title was given to our Lord 
even in His lifetime (John xiii. 13 ‘Ye call me, Master (6 d:da- 
oxados), and, Lord (6 Kvpws): and ye say well; for so I am’), but 
without a full consciousness of its significance: it was only after 
the Resurrection that the Apostles took it to express their central 
velief (Phil. ii. g ff., &c.). 

5. é\éBopuev. The best explanation of the plur. seems to be that 
St. Paul associates himself with the other Apostles. 

xdépts is an important word with a distinctively theological use 
and great variety of meaning: (1) objectively, ‘sweetness, ‘at- 
tractiveness,’ a sense going back to Homer (Od. viii. 175); Ps. xlv. 
(xliv.) 3 éexvOn xdpis ev xeiAcoi cov: Eccl. x. 12 Adyou ordparos 
codov xépis: Luke iv. 22 Adyou xépuros: (2) subjectively ‘ favour,’ 
‘kindly feeling,’ ‘good will,’ especially as shown by a superior 
towards an inferior. In Eastern despotisms this personal feeling 
on the part of the king or chieftain is most important: hence 
eipeiv xdpw is the commonest form of phrase in the O. T. (Gen. 
vi. 8; xviii. 3, &c.); in many of these passages (esp. in anthropo- 
morphic scenes where God is represented as holding colloquy 
with man) it is used of ‘finding favour’ in the sight of God. Thus 
the word comes to be used (3) of the ‘favour’ or ‘good will’ 
of God; and that (a) generally, as in Zech. xii. 10 ekyed . . mvedpa 
xdperos kal oikripuod, but far more commonly in N. T. (Luke ii. 4c, 
John i. 14, 16, &c.); (8) by a usage which is specially characteristic 
of St. Paul (though not confined to him), with opposition to 
peiAnua, ‘debt’ (Rom. iv. 4), and to épya, ‘ works’ (implying merit, 
Rom. xi. 6), ‘unearned favour’—with stress upon the fact that 
it is unearned, and therefore as bestowed not upon the righteous 
but on sinners (cf. esp. Rom. v. 6 with v. 2). In this sense the 
word takes a prominent place in the vocabulary of Justification. 
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(4) The cause being put for the effect ydpvs denotes (a) ‘the state 
of grace or favour’ which the Christian enjoys (Rom. v. 2), or 
(8), like xaptoua, any particular gift or gifts of grace (wAnpns yapiros 
Acts vi. 8). We note however that the later technical use, esp. 
of the Latin grata, for the Divine prompting and help which 
precedes and accompanies right action does not correspond exactly 
to the usage of N. T. (5) As xdpis or ‘kindly feeling’ in the 
donor evokes a corresponding yapis or ‘ gratitude’ in the recipient, 
it comes to mean simply ‘thanks’ (1 Cor. x. 30). 

xdpw here = that general favour which the Ap. shares with all 
Christians and by virtue of which he is one; d&wootoAjy = the more 
peculiar gifts of an Apostle. 

We observe that St. Paul regards this spiritual endowment as 
conferred upon him by Christ (8? of)—we may add, acting through 
His Spirit, as the like gifts are described elsewhere as proceeding 
from the Spirit (1 Cor. xii, &c.). 

eis bTraKohy miotews: may be rendered with Vulg. ad obediendum 
fidei provided that mior. is not hardened too much into the sense 
which it afterwards acquired of a ‘body of doctrine’ (with art. 
ry wiotee Jude 3). At this early date a body of formulated doctrine, 
though it is rapidly coming to exist, does not still exist: mors 
is still, what it is predominantly to St. Paul, the lively act or impulse 
of adhesion to Christ. In confessing Christ the lips ‘obey’ this 
impulse of the heart (Rom. x. 10). From another point of view, 
going a step further back, we may speak of ‘obeying the Gospel’ 
(Rom. x. 16). Faith is the act of assent by which the Gospel is 
appropriated. See below on ver. 17. 

éy maou tots Z0veow. Gif. argues for the rendering ‘among all 
nations’ on the ground that a comprehensive address is best suited 
to the opening of the Epistle, and to the proper meaning of the 
phrase mdvra 1a vy (cf. Gen. xviii. 18, &c.). But St, Paul’s com- 
mission as an Apostle was specially to the Gem/zles (Gal. ii. 8), and it 
is more pointed to tell the Roman Christians that they thus belong 
to his special province (ver. 6), than to regard them merely as one 
among the mass of nations. ‘This is also clearly the sense in which 
the word is used in ver. 13. Cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. auf. 

imép tod dvépatos adtod. This is rather more than simply ‘for 
His glory. The idea goes back to the O. T. (Ps. cvi. [cv.] 8; 
Ezek. xx. 14; Mal. i. 11). The Name of God is intimately 
connected with the revelation of God. Israel is the instrument or 
minister of that revelation; so that by the fidelity of Israel the 
revelation itself is made more impressive and commended in the 
eyes of other nations, But the Christian Church is the new Israel : 
and hence the gaining of fresh converts and their fidelity when 
gained serves in like manner to commend the further revelation 
made of God in Christ (adrov, cf. Acts v. 41; Phil. ii. 9). 
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6. év ofs: not merely in a geographical sense of a Jewish com- 
munity among Gentiles, but clearly numbering the Roman Church 
among Gentile communities. 

kdytol “Incod Xpiotod: ‘called ones of Jesus Christ’: gen. of 
possession. 

7. év ‘Poppy: om. Gg, schol. cod. 47 (rd év ‘Popy ovre év ty eEnynoe 
ore év TO PNTO pyypovevet, i. e. Some Commentator whom the Scholiast 
had before him). G reads mac rois obow év dydrn Ocod (similarly 
d* Vulg. codd. and the commentary of Ambrstr. seem to imply 
naot trois odaw év ‘Pou év aydan Ocod). The same MS. omits rois 
év ‘Péun in ver. 15. These facts, taken together with the fluc- 
tuating position of the final doxology, xvi. 25-27, would seem 
to give some ground for the inference that there were in circulation 
in ancient times a few copies of the Epistle from which all local 
references had been removed. It is however important to notice 
that the authorities which place the doxology at the end of ch. xiv 
are quite different from those which omit éy ‘Pou, here and in 
ver. 15. For a full discussion of the question see the Introduction, 

6. 

/ KAntois dylows. KAnri dyia represents consistently in LXX the 
phrase which is translated in AV. and RV. ‘an holy convocation’ 
(so eleven times in Lev. xxiii and Ex. xii. 16). The rendering ap- 
pears to be due to a misunderstanding, the Heb. word used being one 
with which the LXX translators were not familiar, Whereas in 
Heb. the phrase usually runs, ‘o# such a day there shall be a holy 
convocation,’ the LXX treat the word translated convocation as an 
adj. and make ‘day’ the subject of the sentence, ‘such a day 
(or feast) shall be «Ayr dyia, i.e. specially appointed, chosen, 
distinguished, holy (day). ‘This is a striking instance of the way 
in which St. Paul takes a phrase which was clearly in the first 
instance a creation of the LXX and current wholly through 
it, appropriating it to Christian use, and _recasts its mean- 
ing, substituting a theological sense for a liturgical. Obviously 
xAnrois has the same sense as KAntds in ver, 1: aS he himself was 
‘called’ to be an Apostle, so all Christians were ‘called’ to be 
Christians; and they personally receive the consecration which 
under the Old Covenant was attached to ‘times and seasons.’ 


For the following detailed statement of the evidence respecting Kanth ayia 
we are indebted to Dr. Driver :— 

kAnth corresponds to N12, from 81} Zo call, a technical term almost 
wholly confined to the Priests’ Code, denoting apparently a special religious 
meeting, or ‘convocation,’ held on certain sacred days. 

It is represented by «Aqj79, Ex. xii. 16b; Lev. xxiii. 7, 8, 27, 35, 36; 
Num. xxviii. 25. Now in all these passages, where the Heb. has ‘om such 
a day there shall be a holy convocation,’ the LXX have ‘ such a day shall 
be xAn7} ayia,’ i.e. they alter the form of the sentence, make day subject, 
and use «Ayr with its proper force as an adj. ‘shall be a called (1.¢. 
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a specially appointed, chosen, distinguished *), holy (day)’; cf. #A. in J, ix. 
165 and Rom.i.1. They read analogously with 8170 in Lev. xxiii. 2 al 
éoprat xupiov, &s xadéoere aitds eAdnTas aylas (cf. v. 37), 21 Kat KadéceTe 
raitnv Thy hpépav KAntny? ayia Eorar bpiv. In Lev. xxiii. 3 (cf. v. 24), 
Ant?) ayia seems to be in apposition with dvanavois. The usage of «AnTH 
in Lev. xxiii is, however, such as to suggest that it was probably felt to 
have the form of a subst. (sc. #uépa) ; cf. émiednros. 

This view of A. is supported by their rendering of N11) elsewhere. In 
Ex. xii. 16a, Lev. xxiii. 4 they also alter the form of the sentence, and 
render it by a verb, «AnOnoerat ayia, and dylas eadécere respectively. 

In Num. xxviii. 18, 26 (kat 7H juépg Tov Véow ...- énixAnros ayia Era 
éyiv ; similarly xxix. I, 7, 12), they express it by éaixAnros (the same word 
used (4 #uépa h mporn enixrnros ayia Zora tpiv) tb. i. 16; xxvi. 9, for the 
ordinary partic. called, summoned), i.e. I suppose in the same sense of 
specially appointed (cf. Josh. xx. 9 ai modes al ériednrot tos vlois Iopana). 

Is. i. 13 ‘the calling of a convocation’ is represented in LXX by %pépav 
peydaAny, and iv. 5 ‘all her convocations’ by 7a mepueier abrhs. 

From all this, it occurs to me that the LXX were not familiar with the term 
N7pd, and did not know what it meant. I think it probable that they pro- 


nounced it not as a subst. NPD, but as a partéceple NPD (‘ called’). 


dyios. The history of this word would seem to be very parallel 
to that of kAnrois. It is more probable that its meaning developed 
by a process of deepening from without inwards than by extension 
from within outwards. Its connotation would seem to have been 
at first physical and ceremonial, and to have become gradually 
more and more ethical and spiritual. (1) The fundamental idea 
appears to be that of ‘separation.’ So the word ‘holy’ came 
to be applied in all the Semitic languages, (2) to that which was 
‘set apart’ for the service of God, whether things (e.g. 1 Kings vii. 
1 [37]) or persons (e.g. Ex. xxii. 31 [29]). But (3) inasmuch as 
that which was so ‘set apart’ or ‘consecrated ’ to God was required 
to be free from blemish, the word would come to denote ‘freedom 
from blemish, spot, or stain’—in the first instance physical, but 
by degrees, as moral ideas ripened, also moral. (4) At first the 
idea of ‘holiness’ whether physical or moral, would be directly 
associated with the service of God, but it would gradually become 
detached from this connexion and denote * freedom from blemish, 
spot, or stain,’ in itself and apart from any particular destination. 
In this sense it might be applied even to God Himself, and we 
find it so applied even in the earliest Hebrew literature (e. g. 
1 Sam. vi. 20). And in proportion as the conception of God itself 
became elevated and purified, the word which expressed this 
central attribute of His Being would contract. a meaning of more 
severe and awful purity, till at last it becomes the culminating 
and supreme expression for the very essence of the Divine Nature. 
When once this height had been reached the sense so acquired 


* Biel (Lex. in LXX.) cites from Phavorinus the gloss, #A., } Kadeor?) wal 9 
efoxwTary. 
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would be reflected back over all the lower uses, and the tendency 
would be more and more to assimilate the idea of holiness in 
the creature to that of holiness in the Creator. This tendency 
is formulated in the exhortation, ‘Ye shall be holy; for I, the 
Lord your God, am holy’ (Lev. xix. 2, &c.). 

Such would appear to have been the history of the word up to 
the time when St. Paul made use of it. He would find a series of 
meanings ready to his hand, some lower and some higher; and he 
chooses on this occasion not that which is highest but one rather 
midway in the scale. When he describes the Roman Christians as 
dyin, he does not mean that they reflect in their persons the attri- 
butes of the All-Holy, but only that they are ‘ set apart’ or ‘conse- 
crated’ to His service. At the same time he is not content to rest 
in this lower sense, but after his manner he takes it as a basis or 
starting-point for the higher. Because Christians are ‘holy’ in the 
sense of ‘consecrated,’ they are to become daily more fit for the 
service to which they are committed (Rom. vi. 17, 18, 22), they are 
to be ‘transformed by the renewing’ of their mind (Rom. xii. 2). 
He teaches in fact implicitly if not explicitly the same lesson as 
St. Peter, ‘As He which called you is holy, be ye yourselves also 
holy in all manner of living (AV. conversation); because it is 
written, Ye shall be holy, for I am holy’ (x Pet. i. 1g, 16). 

We note that Ps. Sol. had already described the Messianic 
people as rads dytos (kal cvvd£er adv dyprov, ob ddnynoerar ev Sarcoodry 
xvii. 28; cf. Dan. vii. 18-27; viii. 24), Similarly Zyoch ciii. 2; 
cviii. 3, where ‘books of the holy ones = the roll of the members 
of the Kingdom’ (Charles). The same phrase had been a designa- 
tion for Israel in O. T., but only in Deut. (vii. 6; xiv. 2, 213 xxvi. 
19; xXvili. 9, varied from Ex. xix. 6 évos dywv). We have thus 
another instance in which St. Paul transfers to Christians a title 
hitherto appropriated to the Chosen People. But in this case the 
Jewish Messianic expectation had been beforehand with him. 


There is a certain element of conjecture in the above sketch, which is 
inevitable from the fact that the earlier stages in the history of the word had 
been already gone through when the Hebrew literature begins. The instances 
above given will show this. The main problem is how to account for the 
application of the same word at once to the Creator and to His creatures, 
both things and persons. The common view (accepted also by Delitzsch) is 
that in the latter case it means ‘separated’ or ‘set apart’ for God, and in 
the former case that it means ‘separate from evil’ (sejznctus ab omni vitio, 
labis expers), But the link between these two meanings is little more than 
verbal; and it seems more probable that the idea of holiness in God, whether 
in the sense of exaltedness (Baudissin) or of purity (Delitzsch), is derivative 
rather than primary. There are a number of monographs on the subject, of 
which perhaps the best and the most accessible is that by Fr. Delitzsch 
‘in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopidie, ed. 2, s. v. ‘ Heiligkeit Gottes.’? Instrue- 
tive discussions will be found in Davidson, Ezekiel, p. xxxix. f.; Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 132 ff., 140 (140 ff., 150 ed. 2); Schultz, 
Theology of the Old Testament, ii. 131, 167 ff. A treatise by Dr. J. Agas 
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Beet is on a good method, but is somewhat affected by critical questions as 
to the sequence of the documents. 


There is an interesting progression in the addresses of St. Paul’s 
Epp.: 1, a Thess. Gal. ri éxeAnola (rais ékkdnoias); 1, 2 Cor. ry 
ekkX. + trois dyios ; 1 Cor. Rom. «dnrois dyios ; Rom. Phil. mace rois 
dyios ; Eph. Col. rois dyiow kat murrois. 

The idea of the local Church, as a unit in itself, is more promi- 
nent in the earlier Epp.; that of individual Christians forming part of 
the great body of believers (the Church Catholic) is more prominent 
in the later. And it would be natural that there should be some 
such progression of thought, as the number of local churches multi- 
plied, and as the Apostle himself came to see them in a larger 
perspective. It would however be a mistake to argue at once 
from this that the use of ékkAnoia for the local Church necessarily 
came first in order of time. On the other side may be urged the 
usage of the O. T., and more particularly of the Pentateuch, where 
éxckynoia constantly stands for the religious assembly of the whole 
people, as well as the saying of our Lord Himself in Matt. xvi. 18. 
But the question is too large to be argued as a side issue. 


Rudolf Sohm’s elaborate Kirchenrecht (Leipzig, 1892) starts from the 
assumption that the prior idea is that of the Church as a whole. But just 
this part of his learned work has by no means met with general acceptance. 


xapts kal eipyjvn. Observe the combination and deepened re- 
ligious significance of the common Greek salutation yxapew, and 
the common Heb. salutation Shalom, ‘Peace.’ xdpus and eipnun are 
both used in the full theological sense : xdpus = the favour of God, 
cipjyn = the cessation of hostility to him and the peace of mind 
which follows upon it. 

There are four formulae of greeting in N. T.: the simple 
xacpew in St. James; xdpis kat efpyvy in Epp. Paul. (except 1 and 
2 Tim.) and in 1, 2 St. Peter; xdpis, eAcos, efpyvn in the Epistles 
of Timothy and 2 St. John; €Aeos kat eipyvn kat ayarn in St. Jude. 

cipyvn. We have seen how ydpes had acquired a deeper sense in 
N. T. as compared with O. T.; with eipyyy this process had taken 
place earlier. It too begins as a phrase of social intercourse, 
marking that stage in the advance of civilization at which the 
assumption that every stranger encountered was an enemy gave 
place to overtures of friendship (Elpjvn oor Jud. xix. 20, &c.). But 
the word soon began to be used in a religious sense of the cessation 
of the Divine anger and the restoration of harmony between God 
and man (Ps. xxix. [ xxviii. ] II Kupios evAoynoes tov adv adrov ev 
elpnyy : Ixxxv. [Ixxxiv. ] 8 Aadnoe cipnuny emt rov dadv adrod: bd. LO 
Scxatocvvy Kal eipnyn Karepinouv: CXIX. [ cxviii. ] 165 eipnyn mod) Tous 
ayanaor tov vdpov: Is. lili. § madeia eipnyns nuov én’ adrdy: Jer. Xiv. 
13 aAnGeav eal eipnynv doow emt rhs yas: Ezek. xxxiv. 25 dia0noopas 
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16 Aavid b:abheny eiphuns [cf. xxvii. 26]. Nor is this use confined 
to the Canonical Scriptures: cf. Zxoch v. 4 (other reff. in Charles, 
ad loc.); Jubilees i. 15, 29; xxii. g; xxxiii. 12, 30, &c.; it was one 
of the functions of the Messiah to bring ‘peace’ (Weber, Adssyz. 
Theol. p. 362 f.). 
The nearest parallel for the use of the word in a salutation as here is 
Dan. iii. 98 [31]; iv. 34 (LXX); iii. 98 [31]; vi. 25 (Theodot.) elpqvn tpiv 
mdnOuy Oein. 
émd Gcod matpds fpav Kal Kupiou "Inood Xpiotod. The juxta- 
position of God as Father and Christ as Lord may be added to the 
proofs already supplied by wv. 1, 4, that St. Paul, if not formally 
enunciating a doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, held a view which 
cannot really be distinguished from it. The assignment of the 
respective titles of ‘Father’ and ‘Lord’ represents the first begin- 
ning of Christological speculation. It is stated in precise terms 
and with a corresponding assignment of appropriate prepositions 
in 1 Cor. viii. 6 GAN’ hiv eis Ocds 6 watnp, €€ od Ta TavTa, Kai Hels eis 
airéy, kai els Kupios "Inoods Xprords, St ob ra mavta, Kal jpeis dc adrod. 
The opposition in that passage between the gods of the heathen 
and the Christians’ God seems to show that 7a» = at least primarily, 
‘us Christians’ rather than ‘us men.’ 

Not only does the juxtaposition of ‘ Father’ and ‘ Lord’ mark 
a stage in the doctrine of the Person of Christ ; it also marks an 
important stage in the history of the doctrine of the Trinity. It is 
found already some six years before the composition of Ep. to 
Romans at the time when St. Paul wrote his earliest extant Epistle 
(x Thess. i. 1; cf. 2 Thess. i. 2). This shows that even at that 
date (a.pD. 52) the definition of the doctrine had begun. It 
is well also to remember that although in this particular verse of 
Ep. to Romans the form in which it appears is incomplete, the 
triple formula concludes an Epistle written a few months earlier 
(2 Cor. xiii. 14). There is nothing more wonderful in the history 
of human thought than the silent and imperceptible way in which 
this doctrine, to us so difficult, took its place without struggle and 
without controversy among accepted Christian truths. 

mwatpos pay. The singling out of this title must be an echo of 
its constant and distinctive use by our Lord Himself. The doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God was taught in the Old Testament (Ps. 
Ixvili. 5; Ixxxix. 26; Deut. xxxii. 6; Is. Ixili. 16; lxiv. 8; Jer. 
xxxi. 9; Mal. i. 6; ii. 10); but there is usually some restriction or 
qualification—God is the Father of Israel, of the Messianic King, of 
a particular class such as the weak and friendless. It may also be 
said that the doctrine of Divine Fatherhood is implicitly contained 
in the stress which is laid on the ‘ loving-kindness’ of God (e. g. in 
such fundamental passages as Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7 compared with Ps. 
ciii, 13). But this idea which lies as a partially developed germ in 
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the Old Testament breaks into full bloom in the New. It is 
placed by our Lord Himself in the fore-front of the conception of 
God. It takes however a two-fold ramification : 6 rarnp par [ quar, 
cov, avrér] (e. g. twenty times in St. Matt.), and 6 marnp pov [6 marnp | 
(e. g. twenty-three times in St. Matt.). In particular this second 
phrase marks the distinction between the Son and the Father; so 
that when the two are placed in juxtaposition, as in the greeting of 
this and other Epistles, 6 Maryp is the natural term to use, The 
mere fact of juxtaposition sufficiently suggests the sarjp rod Kupiov 
jay "Inood Xpuorod (which is expressed in full in 2 Cor. i. 3; Eph. i. 
3; Col. i. 3; cf. Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 31, but not Eph. iii. 14; Col. 
ii. 2); so that the Apostle widens the reference by throwing in 
jev, to bring out the connexion between the source of ‘ grace and 
peace’ and its recipients. 

It is no doubt true that warjp is occasionally used in N. T. in the 
more general sense of ‘Creator’ (James i. 17 ‘Father of lights,’ 
i.e. in the first instance, Creator of the heavenly bodies; Heb. xii. 9 
‘Father of spirits’; cf. Acts xvii. 28, but perhaps not Eph. iv. 6 
natip mdvtav, where mévray may be masc.). It is true also that 6 
marip Tév 6dwv in this sense is common in Philo, and that simila 
phrases occur in the early post-apostolic writers (e. g. Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. xix. 2; Justin, Apol. i. 36, 61; Tatian, Or. ¢. Graec. 4). 
But when Harnack prefers to give this interpretation to Paver in 
the earliest creeds (Das Apost. Glaubensbekenniniss, p. 20), the 
immense preponderance of N. T. usage, and the certainty that the 
Creed is based upon that usage (e. g. in 1 Cor. viii. 6) seem to he 
decisive against him. On the early history of the term see esp 
Swete, Apost. Creed, p. 20 ff. 


The Theological Terminology of Rom. i. 1-7. 


In looking back over these opening verses it is impossible not to 
be struck by the definiteness and maturity of the theological teach- 
ing contained in them, It is remarkable enough, and characteristic 
of this primitive Christian literature, especially of the Epistles of 
St. Paul, that a mere salutation should contain so’ much weighty 
teaching of any kind; but it is still more remarkable when we think 
what that teaching is and the early date at which it was penned. 
There are no less than five distinct groups of ideas all expressed 
with deliberate emphasis and precision: (1) A complete set of 
ideas as to the commission and authority of an Apostle; (2) A 
complete set of ideas as to the status in the sight of God ofa Chris- 
tian community; (3) A clear apprehension of the relation of the 
new order of things to the old; (4) A clear assertion of what we 
should call summarily the Divinity of Christ, which St. Paul re- 
garded both in the light of its relation to the expectations of his 

c 
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countrymen, and also in its transcendental reality, as revealed by or 
inferred from the words and acts of Christ Himself; (5) A some- 
- what advanced stage in the discrimination of distinct Persons in 
the Godhead. We observe too how St. Paul connects together 
these groups of ideas, and sees in them so many parts of a vast 
Divine plan which covers the whole of human history, and indeed 
stretches back beyond its beginning. The Apostle has to the full 
that sense which is so impressive in the Hebrew prophets that he 
himself is only an instrument, the place and function of which are 
clearly foreseen, for the accomplishment of God’s gracious pur- 
poses (compare e. g. Jer. i. 5 and Gal. i. 15). These purposes are 
working themselves out, and the Roman Christians come within 
their range. 

When we come to examine particular expressions we find that 
a large proportion of them are drawn from the O.T. In some 
cases an idea which has been hitherto fluid is sharply formulated 
(kAntés, dpwpicpnévos); in other cases an old phrase has been 
adopted with comparatively little modification (imép rod évdparos 
avrov, and perhaps elpnyn); in others the transference involves 
a larger modification (SodA0s "Inood Xpiorod, xapis, KAntol ayrou, 
Kipios, Geds warnp); in others again we have a term which has ac- 
quired a significance since the close of the O. T. which Christianity 
appropriates (¢mayycAia [mpoemnyyeiAaro |, ypahal ayia, dvdcracts vexpar, 
dywot); in yet others we have a new coinage (dméaroNos, evayyéhov), 
which however in these instances is due, not to St. Paul or the 
other Apostles, but to Christ Himself, 


ST. PAUL AND THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


I. 8-15. God knows how long I have desired to see you 
—a hope which I trust may at last be accomplished—and 


to deliver to you, as to the rest of the Gentile world, my 
message of salvation. 


*In writing to you I must first offer my humble thanks to 
God, through Him Who as High Priest presents all our prayers 
and praises, for the world-wide fame which as a united Church you 
bear for your earnest Christianity. °If witness were needed to 
show how deep is my interest in you, I might appeal to God Himself 
Who hears that constant ritual of prayer which my spirit addresses 
to Him in my work of preaching the glad tidings of His Son. 
He knows how unceasingly your Church is upon my lips, and how 
every time I kneel in prayer it is my petition, that at some near day 
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I may at last, in the course which God’s Will marks out for me, 
really have my way made clear to visit you. "For I have a great 
desire to see you and to impart to you some of those many gifts 
(of instruction, comfort, edification and the like) which the Holy 
Spirit has been pleased to bestow upon me, and so to strengthen 
your Christian character. “I do not mean that I am above 
receiving or that you have nothing to bestow,—far from it,—but 
that I myself may be cheered by my intercourse with you (ev tpi), 
or that we may be mutually cheered by each other’s faith, I by 
yours and you by mine. ‘I should be sorry for you to suppose 
that this is a new resolve on my part. The fact is that I often 
intended to visit you—an intention until now as often frustrated 
—in the hope of reaping some spiritual harvest. from my labours 
among you, as in the rest of the Gentile world. ™There is no 
limit to this duty of mine to preach the Gospel. To all without 
distinction whether of language or of culture, I must discharge 
the debt which Christ has laid upon me. 1% Hence, so far as the 
decision rests with me, I am bent on delivering the message of 
salvation to you too at Rome. 


8. 8d. Agere autem Deo gratias, hoc est sacrificium laudis 
offerre: et ideo addit per Jesum Christum; velut per Pontificem 
magnum Orig. 

4 tits Spav. For a further discussion of this word see below 
on ver. 17. Here it is practically equivalent to ‘your Christianity,’ 
the distinctive act which makes a man a Christian carrying with it 
the direct consequences of that act upon the character, Much 
confusion of thought would be saved if wherever ‘faith’ was 
mentioned the question were always consciously asked, Who or 
what is its object? It is extremely rare for faith to be used in 
the N.T. as a mere abstraction without a determinate object. In 
this Epistle ‘faith’ is nearly always * faith aa Christ. The object 
is expressed in iii. 22, 26 but is left to be understood elsewhere. 
In the case of Abraham ‘faith’ is not so much ‘ faith in God’ as 
‘faith in the promises of God,’ which promises are precisely those 
which are fulfilled in Christianity. Or it would perhaps be more 
strictly true to say that the immediate object of faith is in most 
cases Christ or the promises which pointed to Christ. At the same 
time there is always in the background the Supreme Author of 
that whole ‘economy’ of which the Incarnation of Christ formed 
a part. Thus it is God Who justifies though the moving cause of 
justification is usually defined as ‘faith in Christ.’ And inasmuch 
‘as it is He Who both promised that Christ should come and also 
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Himself brought about the fulfilment of the promise, even justifying 
faith may be described as ‘faith in God.’ The most conspicuous 
example of this is ch, iv. 5 7& 8€ pH epyaopeve, morevovre b€ émt rov 
Sixatotvra tov doeBn, Aoyilerat 4 miotis avTov eis Sixarocvvyy. 

9. \atpedw connected with Adzpus, ‘hired servant,’ and Adrpoyp, ‘hire’: 
(i) already in classical Gk. applied to the service of a higher power 
(Sia tiv rod Oeod Narpeiay Plato, Apol. 23 B); (ii) in LXX always of 
the service either of the true God or of heathen divinities. Hence 
Augustine: Aarpeia .. . aut semper aut tam frequenter ut fere 
semper, ea dicttur servitus quae pertinet ad colendum Deum (Trench, 
Syn. p. 120f.). , 

Aarpevev is at once somewhat wider and somewhat narrower in meaning 
than Aecroupyeiy: (i) it is used only (or almost wholly) of the service of God 

where Aecroupyety (Aecroupyds) is used also of the service of men (Josh. i. 1 

¢.1.; 1 Kings 1. 4, xix. 21; 2 Kings iv. 43, vi. 15, &c.); (ii) but on the other 

hand it is used of the service both of priest and people, esp. of the service 
rendered to Jahveh by the whole race of Israel (Acts xxvi. 7 Td Sw5exapvdAor 
év éxreveia Aatpedov, cf. Rom. ix. 4); Aecrovpyeiv is appropriated to the 
ministrations of priests and Levites (Heb. x. 11, &c.). Where Aeroupyeiv 
(Aetroupyés) is not strictly in this sense, there is yet more or less conscious 
reference to it (e. g. in Rom. xiii. 6 and esp. xv. 16). 


év tO mvedpatt pou. The mveidya is the organ of service; the 
elayyéhiov (= 7d Kipvypa tod edayyediov) the sphere in which the 
service is rendered. 

emt Tav mpoceuxav pou: ‘af my prayers,’ at all my times of prayer 
(cf. 1 Thess. i. 2; Eph. i. 16; Philem. 4). 


10. efmws. On the construction see Burton, Moods and Tenses, § 246. 


75 woré: a difficult expression to render in English; ‘now at 
length’ (AV. and RV.) omits zoré, just as ‘in ony maner sumtyme’ 
(Wic.) omits #37; ‘sometime at the length’ (Rhem.) is more accu- 
rate, ‘some near day at last.’ In contrast with viv (which denotes 
present time simply) #5 denotes the present or near future in 
relation to the process by which it has been reached, and with 
a certain suggestion of surprise or relief that it has been reached so 
soon as it has. So here #5) = ‘now, after all this waiting’: moré 
makes the moment more indefinite. On #5» see Baumlein, Griech. 
Parittkeln, p. 138 ff. 

edodwjcouor. The word has usually dropped the idea of é8és 
and means ‘to be prospered’ in any way (e.g. 1 Cor. xvi. 2 67 
av «todéra, where it is used of profits gained in trade; similarly in 
LXX and Zest, X/I. Pair. Jud. 1, Gad 7); and so here Mey. Gif. 
RV., &c. It does not, however, follow that because a metaphor is 
often dropped, it may not be recalled where it is directly suggested 
by the context. We are thus tempted to render with the earlier 
English Versions and Vulg. prosperum iter habeam (‘1 have 
a spedi wey’ Wic.). . 
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é& 7 OeAjpate tod Meov. St. Paul has a special reason for 
laying stress on the fact that all his movements are in the hands 
of God. He has a strong sense of the risks which he incurs in 
going up to Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 30 f.), and he is very doubtfu’ 
whether anything that he intends will be accomplished (Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 42 ff.). 


é\Oetv ; probably for éore éAGew (Burton, § 371 ¢). 


ll. émimo86: ém- marks the direction of the desire, ‘to you- 
ward’; thus by laying stress on the personal object of the verb it 
rather strengthens its emotional character. 

xdptopa mveuparikdy. St. Paul has in his mind the kind of gifts 
—partly what we should call natural and partly transcending the 
ordinary workings of nature—described in 1 Cor. xii-xiv; Rom. 
xii. 6 ff. Some, probably most, of these gifts he possessed in an 
eminent degree himself (1 Cor. xiv. 18), and he was assured that 
when he came to Rome he would be able to give the Christians 
there the fullest benefit of them (Rom. xv. 29 oida S¢ dre épxdpevos 
mpos tuas év mAnpopate eddoyias Xpiotod éAcdooua), His was con- 
spicuously a case which came under the description of John vii. 38 
‘He that believeth on Me, as the scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water,’ i.e. the believer in Christ 
should himself become a centre and abounding source of spiritual 
influence and blessing to others. 

eis 7d ornptxOfvat: els 7d with Infin. expressing purpose ‘is employed 
with special frequency by Paul, but occurs also in Heb, 1 Pet. and Jas.’ 

(Burton, § 409). 

12. cupmapakdOijvat: the subject is évé, which, from the ov in 
cvprapakn. and ev tiv, is treated in the latter part of the sentence as 
equivalent to jueis. We note of course the delicacy with which the 
Apostle suddenly checks himself in the expression of his desire to 
impart from his own fulness to the Roman Christians: he will not 
assume any airs of superiority, but meets them frankly upon their 
pwn level: if he has anything to confer upon them they in turn 
will confer an equivalent upon him. 


13. ot Oé\w: ob« ofouas (D*) G, non arbitror de g Ambrstr. ; an instance 
of Western paraphrase. 


ox, ‘I may get’ 

14. “ENAnoi te kai BapBdpors: a resolution into its parts of mdyra 
ra €6vn, according to (i) divisions of language, (ii) degrees of culture, 

15. rd Kar épé. It is perhaps best, with Gif. Va. Mou., to take 
7d Kar’ eué as subject, spdéévpor as predicate: so g Vulg. guod tn me 
promtum est. In that case rd «ar’ évé will = ‘I, so far as it rests 
with me,’ i.e. ‘under God’—L’homme propose, Dieu dispose; cf. é» 
7 Ocdnpars tov Oecd above, Differently Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) who 
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makes 16 xar’ ue adverbial, guod in me est promlus sum: sO too 
de Ambrstr. The objection to this is that St. Paul would have 
written mpdOupds cia. Mey. Lips. and others take 16 kar’ ewe mpd6v- 
pov together as subject of [éorw] edayyehicacOu, ‘hence the eager- 
ness on my part (is) to preach.’ In Eph. vi. 21; Phil. i. 12; Col. 
iv. 7 ra car eye = ‘ my affairs.’ 


THESIS OF THE EPISTLE: THE RIGHTEOUSNESS 
OF GOD BY FAITH. 


I. 16,17. That message, humble as it may seem, casts 
a new light on the righteousness of God: for it tells how 
Hits righteousness flows forth and embraces man, when tt ts 
met by Faith, or loyal adhesion to Christ. 


16 Even there, in the imperial city itself, I am not ashamed of my 
message, repellent and humiliating as some of its features may 
seem. For it is a mighty agency, set in motion by God Himself, 
and sweeping on with it towards the haven of Messianic security 
every believer—first in order of precedence the Jew, and after him 
the Gentile. *7 Do you ask how this agency works and in what it 
consists? It is a revelation of the righteousness of God, manifested 
in a new method by which righteousness is acquired by man,— 
a method, the secret of which is Faith, or ardent loyalty to Jesus 
as Messiah and Lord; which Faith is every day both widening its 
circles and deepening its hold. It was such an attitude as this 
which the prophet Habakkuk meant when, in view of the desolating 
Chaldaean invasion, he wrote: ‘The righteous man shall save his 
life by his faith, or loyalty to Jehovah, while his proud oppressors 
perish.’ 

16. érowcxtvonar. St. Paul was well aware that his Gospel was 
‘unto Jews a stumbling-block and unto Gentiles foolishness ’ 
(t Cor. i. 23). How could it be otherwise, as Chrysostom says, he 
was about to preach of One who ‘ passed for the son of a carpenter, 
brought up in Judaea, in the house of a poor woman... and who 
died like a criminal in the company of robbers?’ It hardly needed 
the contrast of imperial Rome toemphasize this. On the attraction 


which Rome had for St. Paul see the Introduction, § 1; also Hicks 
in Studia Biblica, iv. 11. 


We have an instance here of a corruption coming into the Greek text 
through the Latin: énawy. éni ebayyédov G, erubesco super evangelium g, 
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confundor de evangelio Aug. The Latin renderings need not imply any 

various reading. The barbarism in G, which it will be remembered has an 

interlinear version, arose from the attempt to find a Greek equivalent for 

every word in the Latin. This is only mentioned as a clear case of a kind of 

corruption which doubtless operated elsewhere, as notably in Cod. Bezae. | 

= is to be observed, however, that readings of this kind are necessarily quite 
te. 


Suvapts is the word properly used of the manifestations of Divine 
power. Strictly indeed dvvayis is the inherent attribute or faculty, 
évépyeca is the attribute or faculty in operation. But the two words 
are closely allied to each other and dvvauis is so often used for 
exerted power, especially Divine superhuman power, that it practi- 
cally covers évépyea. St. Paul might quite well have written 
évépyea here, but the choice of dvvayis throws the stress rather more 
on the source than on the process. The word divaus in a context 
like this is one of those to which modern associations seem to give 
a greater fulness and vividness of meaning. We shall not do wrong 
if we think of the Gospel as a ‘force’ in the same kind of sense as 
that in which science has revealed to us the great ‘ forces’ of nature. 
It is a principle operating on a vast and continually enlarging scale, 
and taking effect in a countless number of individuals. This con- 
ception only differs from the scientific conception of a force like 
‘heat’ or ‘electricity’ in that whereas the man of science is too apt 
to abstract his conception of force from its origin, St. Paul con- 
ceives of it as essentially a mode of personal activity ; the Gospel 
has all God’s Omnipotence behind it. As such it is before all 
things a real force, not a sham force like so many which the 
Apostle saw around him; its true nature might be misunderstood, 
but that did not make it any less powerful: 6 Adyos yap 6 rod oravpod’ 
rois pév drodAvpevors popla earl, rois 5é calopevors juiv Svvamis Oeod dori 
1 Cor. i. 18; cf. 1 Cor. ii. 4, iv. 20; 1 Thess. i. 5. 

eis cwrnpiav. The fundamental idea contained in cwznpia is the 
removal of dangers menacing to life and the consequent placing 
of life in conditions favourable to free and healthy expansion. 
Hence, as we might expect, there is a natural progression corre- 
sponding to the growth in the conception of life and of the dangers 
by which it is threatened. (i) In the earlier books of the O. T. 
owt. is simply deliverance from physical peril (Jud. xv. 18; 1 Sam. 
xi. 9,13, &c.). (ii) But the word has more and more a tendency 
to be appropriated to the great deliverances of the nation (e. g. Ex. 
xiv. 13, Xv. 2, the Passage of the Red Sea; Is. xlv. 17, xlvi. 13, lii. 
10, &c., the Return from Exile). (iii) Thus by a natural transition 
it is associated with the Messianic deliverance; and that both (a) in 
the lower forms of the Jewish Messianic expectation (Ps. Sol. x. 
9; xii. 7; cf. Zest, XII. Pair. Sym. 7; Jud. 22; Benj.9, 10 tine form 
used in all these passages is owrjpiov|; Luke i. 69, 71, 77), and (8) 
in the higher form of the Christian hope (Acts iv. 22; xiii. 26, &c.). 
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In this latter sense owrnpia covers the whole range of the Messianic 
deliverance, both in its negative aspect as a rescuing from the 
Wrath under which the whole world is lying (ver. 18 ff.) and in its 
positive aspect as the imparting of ‘eternal life ’ (Mark x. 3011; 
John iii. 15, 16, &c.). Both these sides are already combined in 
the earliest extant Epistle (ére od« Zero jjpas 6 Ocds els dpyny, GAN eis 
mepumoinow cartnplas dia Tod Kupiov jpav "Inood Xptorov, Tov amobavdvtos 
imép tpav, a etre ypnyopapev tire cabevowper dua av aire (yoaper 
1 Thess. v. 9, 10). 

mpatov: om. BGg, Tert. adv. Marc. Lachmann Treg. WH. 
bracket, because of the combination of B with Western authorities ; 
but they do no more than bracket because in Epp. Paul. B has a 
slight Western element, to which this particular reading may be- 
long. In that case it would rest entirely upon Western authority. 
Marcion appears to have omitted mpérov as well as the quotation 
from Habakkuk, and it is possible that the omission in this small 
group of Western MSS. may be due to his influence. 

For the precedence assigned to the Jew comp. Rom. iii. 1, ix. 1 ff, 
xi. 16 ff., xv. 9; also Matt. xv. 24; Jo. iv. 22; Acts xiii. 46. The 
point is important in view of Baur and his followers who exaggerate 
the opposition of St. Paul to the Jews. He defends himself and 
his converts from their attacks; but he fully concedes the priority of 
their claim and he is most anxious to conciliate them (Rom. xv. 31 5 
cf. ix. 1 ff., x. 1 ff.; xv. 8, &c.: see also Introduction § 4). 

17. Sixatoodvn cod. For some time past it has seemed to 
be almost an accepted exegetical tradition that the ‘righteous- 
ness of God’ means here ‘a righteousness of which God is the 
author and man the recipient,’ a righteousness not so much ‘of 
God’ as ‘from God,’ i.e. a state or condition of righteousness 
bestowed by God upon man. But quite recently two protests 
have been raised against this view, both English and both, as 
it happens, associated with the University of Durham, one by 
Dr. Barmby in the Pulp: Commentary on Romans, and the other 
by Dr. A. Robertson in Zhe Thinker for Nov. 1893 *; comp. also a 
concise note by Dr. T. K. Abbott ad/oc. There can be little doubt 
that the protest is justified; not so much that the current view is 
wrong as that it is partial and incomplete. 

The ‘righteousness of God’ is a great and comprehensive idea 
which embraces in its range both God and man; and in this 
fundamental passage of the Epistle neither side must be lost sight 
of. (1) In proof that the righteousness intended here is primarily 
‘the righteousness of God Himself’ it may be urged: (i) that this 
is consistently the sense of the righteousness of God in the Old 
Testament and more particularly in passages closely resembling the 
present, such as Ps. xcviii. [xcvii.] 2, ‘The Lord hath made 


_* The point is, however, beginning to attract some attention in Germany. 
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known His salvation: His righteousness hath He revealed (drrexa- 
Avyev) in the sight of the nations, which contains the three key- 
words of the verse before us; (ii) that elsewhere in the Epistle 
dx, Gevi = ‘the righteousness of God Himself’ (several of the 
passages, ¢. g. ili. 21, 22, x. 3, have the same ambiguity as the 
text, but iii. 5, 25, 26 are quite clear); (iii) that the marked 
antithesis dwoxadinrerar yap épy Geod in ver. 18 compared with 
Bixacooivy yap Cevd dwoxadimrera in ver. 17 requires that the gen. 
ot shall be taken in the same sense in both places. These are 
arguments too strong to be resisted. 

(2) But at the same time those which go to prove that 88. Gcod ig 
a gift of righteousness bestowed upon man are hardly less con- 
vincing. (i) The righteousness in question is described as being 
revealed é« miotews eis miorw ; and in the parallel passage iii. 22 it is 
qualified as du. Ocot ba rictews "Inood Xpicrod els wdvras rods muorevove 
tas, where its relation to the human recipient is quite unmistak- 
able. (ii) This relation is further confirmed by the quotation from 
Habakkuk where the epithet 8ixaws is applied not to God but to 
man, Observe the logical connexion of the two clauses, é:xavoctvy 
yap Qcov amoxahimrera ... xabas yéypa mrat, ‘O b¢ dikaos ek micrews 
¢nosras, (iii) Lastly, in the parallel Phil. iii. 9 the thought of the 
Apastle is made quite explicit: pa av épjy bixavoctny rip ek vdpov, 
Ga ri bus migtews Xprorod, rhy ex Ceod Bixavocbyny emi rh mlorer. The 
insertion of the preposition ék transfers the righteousness from 
Ged to man, or we may say traces the process of extension by 
which it passes from its source to its object. 

For (3) the very cogency of the arguments on both sides is 
enough to show that the two views which we have set over against 
each other are not mutually exclusive but rather inclusive. The 
righteousness of which the Apostle is speaking not only proceeds 
from God but 7s the righteousness of God Himself: it is this, how- 
ever, not as inherent in the Divine Essence but as going forth and 
embracing the personalities of men. It is righteousness active and 
energizing; the righteousness of the Divine Will as it were pro- 
jected and enclosing and gathering into itself human wills. St. Paul 
fixes this sense upon it in another of the great key-verses of the 
Epistle, ch. iii. 26 ets 16 elva abrév bixacov Kai Sixavoivra tov éx nictews 
‘Ijgod. The second half of this clause is in no way opposed to the 
first, but follows from it by natural and inevitable sequence: God 
attributes righteousness to the believer because He is Himself 
righteous. The whole scheme of things by which He gathers to 
Himself a righteous people is the direct and spontaneous expression 
of His own inherent righteousness: a necessity of His own Nature 
impels Him to make them like Himself. The story how He has 
done so is the burden of the ‘Gospel.’ For a fuller development 
of the idea contained in ‘ the righteousness of God’ see below. 
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é& miorews. This root-conception with St. Paul means in the 
first instance simply the acceptance of Jesus of Nazareth as Messiah 
and Son of God ; the affirmation of that primitive Christian Creed 
which we have already had sketched in wv. 3, 4. It is the ‘ Yes’ of 
the soul when the central proposition of Christianity is presented to 
it. We hardly need more than this one fact, thus barely stated, to 
explain why it was that St. Paul attached such immense importance 
to it. It is so characteristic of his habits of mind to go to the root 
of things, that we cannot be surprised at his taking for the centre of 
his system a principle which is only less prominent in other writers 
because they are content, if we may say so, to take their section of 
doctrine lower down the line and to rest in secondary causes instead 
of tracing them up to primary. Two influences in particular seem 
to have impelled the eager mind of St. Paul to his more penetrative 
view. One was his own experience. He dated all his own spiri- 
tual triumphs from the single moment of his vision on the road to 
Damascus. Not that they were all actually won there, but they 
were all pofentially won. That was the moment at which he was 
as a brand plucked from the burning: anything else that came to 
him later followed in due sequence as the direct and inevitable out- 
come of the change that was then wrought in him. It was then 
that there flashed upon him the conviction that Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom he had persecuted as a pretender and blasphemer, was really 
exalted to the right hand of God, and really charged with infinite 
gifts and blessings for men. The conviction then decisively won 
sank into his soul, and became the master-key which he applied to 
the solution of all problems and all struggles ever afterwards. 

But St. Paul was a Jew, an ardent Jew, a Pharisee, who had 
spent his whole life before his conversion in the study of the Old 
Testament. And it was therefore natural to him, as soon as he 
began to reflect on this experience of his that he should go back to 
his Bible, and seek there for the interpretation of it. When he 
did so two passages seemed to him to stand out above all others. 
The words sions, morevo are not very common in the LXX, but 
they occurred in connexion with two events which were as much 
turning-points in the history of Israel as the embracing of Chris- 
tianity had been a turning-point for himself. The Jews were in 
the habit of speculating about Abraham’s faith, which was his 
response to the promise made to him. The leading text which 
dealt with this was Gen. xv. 6: and there it was distinctly laid 
down that this faith of Abraham’s had consequences beyond itself: 
another primary term was connected with it: ‘Abraham believed 
God and it (his belief) was reckoned unto him for righteousness.’ 
Again just before the beginning of the great Chaldaean or Baby- 
lonian invasion, which was to take away their ‘place and nation’ 
from the Jews but which was at the same time to purify them in 
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the furnace of affliction, the Prophet Habakkuk had announced that 
one class of persons should be exempted on the ground of this 
very quality, ‘faith.’ ‘The just or righteous man shall live by 
faith.” Here once more faith was brought into direct connexion 
with righteousness, When therefore St. Paul began to interrogate 
his own experience and to ask why it was that since his conversion, 
i,e. since his acceptance of Jesus as Messiah and Lord, it had 
become so much easier for him to do right than it had been before ; 
and when he also brought into the account the conclusion, to which 
the same conversion had led him, as to the significance of the Life 
and Death of Jesus for the whole Church or body of believers ; what 
could lie nearer at hand than that he should associate faith and 
righteousness together, and associate them in the way of referring 
all that made the condition of righteousness so much more possible 
under Christianity than it had been under Judaism, objectively to 
the work of the Messiah, and subjectively to the appropriation of 
that work by the believer in the assent which he gave to the one 
proposition which expressed its value? 

It will be seen that there is more than one element in this con- 
ception which has to be kept distinct. As we advance further in 
the Epistle, and more particularly when we come to the great 
passage iii. 21-26, we shall become aware that St. Paul attached to 
the Death of Christ what we may call a sacrificial efficacy. He 
regarded it as summing up under the New Covenant all the func- 
tions that the Mosaic Sacrifices had discharged under the Old. As 
they had the effect, as far as anything outward could have the 
effect, of placing the worshipper in a position of fitness for ap- 
proach to God ; so once for all the sacrifice of Christ had placed 
the Christian worshipper in this position. That was a fact objec- 
tive and external to himself of which the Christian had the benefit 
simply by being a Christian; in other words by the sole act of 
faith. If besides this he also found by experience that in following 
with his eye in loyal obedience (Jike the author of Ps. cxxiii) his 
Master Christ the restraint of selfishness and passion became far 
easier for him than it had been, that was indeed a different matter ; 
but that too was ultimately referable to the same cause; it too 
dated from the same moment, the moment of the acceptance of 
Christ. And although in this case more might be said to be done 
by the man himself, yet even there Christ was the true source of 
strength and inspiration; and the more reliance was placed on this 
strength and inspiration the more effective it became; so much so 
that St. Paul glories in his infirmities because they threw him back 
upon Christ, so that when he was weak, then he became strong. 

On this side the influence of Christ upon the Christian life was 
a continuous influence extending as long as life itself. But even 
here the critical moment was the first, because it established the 
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relation. It was like magnetism which begins to act as soon as 
the connexion is complete. Accordingly we find that stress is 
constantly laid upon this first moment—the moment of being 
‘baptized into Christ’ or ‘ putting on Christ,’ although it is by no 
means implied that the relation ceases where it began, and on the 
contrary it is rather a relation which should go on strengthening. 
Here too the beginning is an act of faith, but the kind of faith 
which proceeds ¢« micrews eis mictw. We shall have the process 
described more fully when we come to chapters vi—viii. 

ék miotews eis tiotv. The analogy of Ps, Ixxxiii. 8 (Ixxxiv. 7) 
éx Suvdpeas els Stvapey, and of 2 Cor. ii. 16 é« Oavdrov «is Oavatov ... 
é« Cos els Conv, seems to show that this phrase should be taken as 
widely as possible. It is a mistake to limit it either to the deepen- 
ing of faith in the individual or to its spread in the world at large 
(ex fide predicantium in fidem credentium Sedulius): both are 
included: the phrase means ‘starting from a smaller quantity of 
faith to produce a larger quantity, at once intensively and ex- 
tensively, in the individual and in society. 

5 Bixatos éx miotews. Some take the whole of this phrase 
together. ‘The man whose righteousness is based on faith,’ as if 
the contrast (not expressed but implied) were between the man 
whose righteousness is based on faith and one whose righteousness 
is based on works. It is true that this is quite in harmony with 
St. Paul’s teaching as expressed more fully in Rom. iii. 22, 25; 
Gal. ii. 16: but it was certainly not the meaning of Habakkuk, 
and if St. Paul had intended to emphasize the point here it lay 
very near at hand to write 6 5€ ex miorews dixaos, and so remove all 
ambiguity. It is merely a question of emphasis, because in the 
ordinary way of taking the verse it is implied that the ruling 
motive of the man, the motive which gives value to his righteous- 
ness and gains for him the Divine protection, is his faith. 


A few authorities (C*, Vulg. codd. non opt. Harcl., Orig.-lat. Hieron.) 
insert pou (6 58 dix. pov é« miorews, or 6 52 dik. én miarews pov Cyoerar) from 
the LXX. Marcion, as we should expect, seems to have omitted not only 
mparov but the quotation from Habakkuk; this would naturally follow 
from his antipathy to everything Jewish, though he was not quite consistent 
in cutting out all quotations from the O. T, He retains the same quotation 
(not, however, as a quotation) in Gal. iii. 4, the context of which he is able 
to turn against the Jews. For the best examination of Marcion’s text see 
Zahn, Gesch. d. Neutest. Kanons, ii. 515 ff. 


The word dixavos and tts cognates. 


Blxatos, Suxatootvy. In considering the meaning and application of these 
terms it is important to place ourselves at the right point of view—at the 
point of view, that is, of St. Paul himself, a Jew of the Jews, and not either 
Greek or mediaeval or modern. Two main facts have to be borne in mind 
in regard to the history of the words dixatos and dieaoodvyn. The first is that 
although there was a sense in which the Greek words covered the whole 
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range of right action (Zth. Nic. V.i. 15 Sueavoctvn =TeAcia dpern with the 
single qualification that it is mpds érepov, the duty to one’s neighbour *), yet 
in practice it was far more commonly used in the narrower sense of Justice 
(distributive or corrective ibd. 2 ff.). The Platonic designation of d:xaroovvn 
as one of the four cardinal virtues (Wisdom, Temperance, and Courage or 
Fortitude, being the others) had a decisive and lasting influence on the whole 
subsequent history of the word in the usage of Greek philosophy, and of all 
those moral systems which have their roots in that fertile soil. In giving 
a more limited scope to the word Plato was only following the genius of his 
people. The real standard of Greek morals was rather Td «adAdv—that which 
was morally noble, impressive, admirable—than 7d dixacov. And if there 
was this tendency to throw the larger sense of 5:xooovvn into the background 
in Greek morals, that tendency was still more intensified when the scene was 
changed from Greece to Rome. The Latin language had no equivalent at 
all for the wider meaning of S:earoodvn. It had to fall back upon justitia, 
which in Christian circles indeed could not help being affected by the domi- 
nant use in the Bible, but which could never wholly throw off the limiting 
conditions of its origin. This is the second fact of great and outstanding 
significance. We have to remember that the Middle Ages derived one half of 
its list of virtues through Cicero, from the Stoics and Plato, and that the four 
Pagan virtues were still further thrown into the shade by the Christian triad. 

Happily for ourselves we have in English two distinct words for the two 
distinct conceptions, ‘justice’ and ‘righteousness.’ And so especially from 
the time of the translation of the Bible into the vernacular, the conception 
‘righteousness’ has gone far to recover its central importance. The same 
may perhaps be said of the Teutonic nations generally, through the strength 
of the Biblical influence, though the German branch has but the single word 
Gerechtigheit to express the two ideas. With them it is probably true 
that the wider sense takes precedence of the narrower. But at the time 
when St. Paul wrote the Jew stood alone in maintaining the larger sense of 
the word full and undiminished. 

It is a subordinate question what was the origin of the fundamental idea. 
A recent writer (Smend, Attest. Religionsgesch. p. 410 ff.) puts forward the 
view that this was the ‘ being in the right,’ as a party to a suit in a court of 
law. It may well be true that as 3/7 meant in the first instance ‘ usage,’ 
and then came to mean ‘right’ because usage was the earliest standard of 
right, in like manner the larger idea of ‘ righteousness’ may have grown 
up out of the practice of primitive justice. It may have been first applied 
to the litigant who was adjudged to be ‘in the right,’ and to the judge, who 
awarded ‘the right’ carefully and impartially. 

This is matter, more or less, of speculation. In any case the Jew of 
St. Paul’s day, whatever his faults, assigned no inadequate place to 
Righteousness. It was with him really the highest moral ideal, the principle 
of all action, the goal of all effort. 

If the Jew had a fault it was not that righteousness occupied an inadequate 
place in his thoughts; it was rather that he went a wrong way to attain to 
it. "Iopanr 82 didxow vopov Sixouoodrns els vépov odt epbace, is St. Paul’s 
mournful verdict (Rom. ix. 31). For a Jew the whole sphere of righteousness 
was taken up by the Mosaic Law. His one idea of righteousness was that 
of conformity to this Law. Righteousness was for him essentially obedience 
to the law. No doubt it was this in the first instance out of regard to the 
law as the expressed Will of God. But the danger ‘ay in resting too much 
in the code as a code and losing sight of the personal Will of a holy and 
good God behind it. The Jew made this mistake; and tbe consequence was 
that his view of obedience to the law became formal and mechanical. It is 
impossible for an impartial mind not to be deeply touched by the spectacle 


* Aristotle quotes the proverb éy 5¢ Sicaroctvp avAANBSnY Wao’ dpeTh én. 
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of the religious leaders of a nation devoting themselves with so much earnest- 
ness and zeal to the study of a law which they believed to come, and which 
in a certain sense and measure really did come, from God, and yet failing so 
disastrously as their best friends allow that they did fail in grasping the 
law’s true spirit. No one felt more keenly than St. Paul himself the full 
pathos of the situation. His heart bleeds for them (Rom. ix. 2); he cannot 
withhold his testimony to their zeal, though unhappily it is not a zeal 
according to knowledge (Rom. x. 2). 

Hence it was that all this mass—we must allow of honest though ill- 
directed effort—needed reforming. The more radical the reformation the 
better. There came One Who laid His finger upon the weak place and 
pointed out the remedy-—at first as it would seem only in words in which the 
Scripture-loving Rabbis had been before Him: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind... 
and... Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Matt. xxii. 37, 39 Il), 
and then more searchingly and with greater fulness of illustration and 
application, ‘There is nothing from without the man that going into him 
can defile him: but the things which proceed out of the man are those that 
defile the man’ (Mark vii. 15 ||); and then yet again more searchingly still, 
“Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden... Take My yoke 
upon you and learn of Me... For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light’ 
(Matt. xi. 28-30). 

So the Master; and then came the disciple. And he too seized the heart 
of the secret. He too saw what the Master had refrained from putting with 
a degree of emphasis which might have been misunderstood (at least the 
majority of His reporters might leave the impression that this had been the 
case, though one, the Fourth Evangelist, makes Him speak more plainly). 
The later disciple saw that, if there was to be a real reformation, the first 
thing to be done was to give it a personal ground, to base it on a personal 
relationship. And therefore he lays down that the righteousness of the 
Christian is to be a ‘righteousness of faith.’ Enough will have been said in 
the next note and in those on é« micrews and dixaocvvn @eovd as to the 
nature of this righteousness. It is sharply contrasted with the Jewish con- 
ception of righteousness as obedience to law, and of course goes far deeper 
than any Pagan conception as to the motive of righteousness. The specially 
Pauline feature in the conception expressed in this passage is that the 
‘declaration of righteousness’ on the part of God, the Divine verdict of 
acquittal, runs # advance of the actual practice of righteousness, and comes 
forth at once on the sincere embracing of Christianity. 

Sukarodv, SixarodcOar, The verb d.carody means properly ‘ to pronounce 
righteous.’ It has relation to a verdict pronounced by a judge. In so far as 
the person ‘ pronounced righteous’ is not really righteous it has the sense of 
‘amnesty’ or ‘forgiveness.’ But it cannot mean to ‘make righteous.’ 
There may be other influences which go to make a person righteous, but 
they are not contained, or even hinted at, in the word dicavoov. That word 
means ‘to declare righteous,’ ‘to treat as righteous’; it may even mean ‘ to 
prove righteous’; but whether the person so declared, treated as, or proved 
to be righteous is really so, the word itself neither affirms nor denies. 

This rather sweeping proposition is made good by the following con- 
siderations :— 

(i) By the nature of verbs in -dw: comp. S$. Comm. on 1 Cor. vi. II 
‘How can &aodv possibly signify “to make righteous?” Verbs indeed of 
this ending from adjectives of physical meaning may have this use. e.g, 
Tupaody, “to make blind.” But when such words are derived from adjectives 
of moral meaning, as df.ody, dovobv, dicacody, they do by usage and must 
from the nature of things signify to deem, to account, to prove, or to treat 
@s worthy, holy, righteous.’ 
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(ii) By the regular use of the word. Godet (p. 199) makes a bold 
assertion, which he is hardly likely to have verified, but yet which is probably 
right, that there is no example in the whole of classical literature where the 
word =‘ to make righteous.’ The word however is not of frequent occurrence. 

(iii) From the constant usage of the LXX (O. T. and Apocr.), where the 
word occurs some forty-five times, always or almost always with the forensic 
or judicial sense. 

In the great majority of cases this sense is unmistakable. The nearest 
approach to an exception is Ps. Ixxiii [Ixxii] 13 dpa paralws tdcalwoa Thv 
«apdiav pov, where, however, the word seems to = ‘pronounced righteous,’ in 
other words, ‘I called my conscience clear.’ In Jer. iii, 11 ; Ezek. xvi. 51, 
52 dix. = ‘ prove righteous.’ 

(iv) From a like usage in the Pseudepigraphic Books: e.g. Ps. Sol. ii. 16; 
iii. 5; iv. 9; viii. 7, 27, 31; ix. 3 (in these passages the word is used con- 
sistently of ‘vindicating’ the character of God); justifico 4 Ezr. iv. 18; 
x. 16; xii. 7; 5 Ezr. ii. 20 (Zibb. Apocr. ed. O. F. Fritzsche, p. 643)—all 
these passages are forensic; Apoc. Baruch. (in Ceriani’s translation from 
the Syriac) xxi. 9, 11 ; xxiv. 1—where the word is applied to those who are 
‘declared innocent’ as opposed to ‘sinners.’ 

(v) From the no less predominant and unmistakable usage of the N. T.: 
Matt. xi. 19; xii. 37; Luke vii. 29, 35; x. 29; xvi. 15; xvili. 14; Rom. ii. 
13; ili. 4; 1 Cor. iv. 4; 1 Tim. iii, 16—to quote only passages which are 
absolutely unambiguous. 

(vi) The meaning is brought out in full in ch. iv. 5 7 52 ph épyafopéry, 
morevoyTt 5& én Tov dixaodvTa Tov doeBR, oyileTarh wiatts adTod els Sixao- 
avvnv. Here it is expressly stated that the person justified has nothing 
to show in the way of meritorious acts; his one asset (so to speak) is faith, 
and this faith is taken as an ‘ equivalent for righteousness.’ 

We content ourselves for the present with stating this result as a philo- 
logical fact. What further consequences it has, and how it fits into the 
teaching of St. Paul, will appear later: see the notes on Sitaoodvn Ocod 
above and below. 

Sixatwpa. For the force of the termination -ya reference should be made 
to a note by the late T. S. Evans in Sf. Comm. on 1 Cor. v. 6, part of which 
is quoted in this commentary on Rom. iv. 2. d:calwpya is the definite con- 
crete expression of the act of dieaiwois: we might define it as ‘a declaration 
that a thing is dica:ov, or that a person is dikaos.’ From the first use we get 
the common sense of ‘ ordinance,’ ‘statute,’ as in Luke i.6; Rom. i. 32, ii. 
26, and practically viii. 4; from the second we get the more characteristically 
Pauline use in Rom. v. 16,18. For the special shades of meaning in these 
passages see the notes upon them. 

Stxaiwots, This word occurs only twice in this Epistle (iv. 25, v. 18), 
and not at all besides inthe N. T. Its place is taken by the verb d:maodv, 
just as in. the Gospel of St. John the verb movevewv occurs no less than 
ninety-eight times, while the substantive mio7s is entirely absent. In 
meaning diaiwois preserves the proper force of the termination -o1s: it 
denotes the ‘ process or act of pronouncing righteous,’ in the case of sinners, 
‘the act of acquittal.” 


The Meaning of Faith in the New Testament and in 
some Fewish Writings. 


The word iors has two leading senses, (1) fidelity and (2) belief. The 
second sense, as we have said, has its more exact significance determined by 
its object: it may mean, (i) belief in God; (ii) belief in the promises of 
God; (iii) belief in Christ ; (iv) belief in some particular utterance, claim, or 
promise of God or Christ. 
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The last of these senses is the one most common in the Synoptic Gospels. 
‘Faith’ is there usually ‘belief in the miracle-working power of Christ or of 
God through Christ.’ It is (a) the response of the applicant for relief— 
whether for himself or another—to the offer expressed or implied of that 
relief by means of miracles (Mark v. 34|]; x. 52]I). The effect of the 
miracle is usually proportioned to the strength of this response (Matt. ix. 29 
aaTe. THY TicTW bay yevnOnTw buiv: for degrees of faith see Matt. viii. 10, 
26; Luke xvii. 5, &c.). In Acts iii. 16 the faith which has just before been 
described as ‘faith in the Name’ (of Christ) is spoken of as ‘faith brought 
into being by Christ’ (4 riots 4 5’ aitod). Faith is also (8) the confidence 
of the disciple that he can exercise the like miracle-working power when ex- 
pressly conferred upon him (Mark xi. 22-24 ||). This kind of faith our Lord 
in one place calls ‘faith in God’ (Mark xi. 22). There is one instance of 
‘faith’ used in a more general sense. When the Son of Man asks whether 
when He comes He shall find faith on the earth (Luke xviii. 8) He means 
‘faith in Himself.’ 

Faith in the performance of miracles is a sense which naturally passes 
over into the Acts (Actsiii, 16; xiv.9). We find in that book also ‘ the faith’ 
(% miomts Acts vi. 7; xiii. 8; xiv. 223 xvi. 5; xxiv. 24), i.e. ‘the faith distinctive 
of Christians,’ belief that Jesus is the Son of God. ‘A door of faith’ (Acts 
xiv. 27) means ‘an opening for the spread of this belief.” When ziovis is 
used as an attribute of individuals (wAnpys miorews Acts vi. 5 of Stephen; xi. 
24 of Barnabas) it has the Pauline sense of the enthusiasm and force of 
character which come from this belief in Jesus. 

In the Epistle of St. James wioris is twice applied to prayer (Jas. i. 6; v. 
15), where it means the faith that God will grant what is prayed for. Twice 
it means ‘Christian faith’ (Jas. i. 3; ii. 1). In the controversial passage, 
Jas. ii. 14-26, where Faith is contrasted with Works, the faith intended is 
‘faith in God.’ One example of it is the ‘ belief that God is One’ (Jas. ii. 
1g); another is the trust in God which led Abraham to sacrifice Isaac (Jas. ii. 
21), and to believe in the promise of his birth (Jas. ii. 23). Faith with 
St. James is more often the faith which is common to Jew and Christian ; 
even where it is Christian faith, it stops short of the Christian enthusiasm. 

In St. Jude, whose Epistle must on that account be placed late in the 
Apostolic age, faith has got the concrete sense of a ‘body of belief’—not 
necessarily a large or complete body, but, as we should say, ‘the essentials 
of Christianity.’ As the particular point agaimst which the saints are to 
contend is the denial of Christ, so the faith for which they are to contend 
would be the (full) confession of Christ (Jude 3 f., 20). 

In the two Epistles of St. Peter faith is always.Christian faith (1 Pet. i. 5, 
7-9; ii.6; 2 Pet. i. 1, 5), and usually faith as the foundation of character. 
When St. Peter speaks of Christians as ‘guarded through faith unto salva- 
tion’ (1 Pet. i. 5) his use approaches that of St. Paul; faith is treated as the 
‘one thing needful.’ 

St. John, as we have seen, very rarely uses the word aiotis (1 Jo. v. 4), 
though he makes up by his fondness for morevw, With him too faith is 
a very fundamental thing; it is the ‘victory which overcometh the world.’ 
It is defined to be the belief ‘that Jesus is the Son of God’ (1 Jo. v. &* 
Compared with St. Paul’s conception we may say that faith with St. John is 
rather contemplative and philosophic, where with St. Paul it is active and 
enthusiastic. In the Apocalypse faith comes nearer to fidelity; it is belief 
steadfastly held (Rev. ii. 13, 19; xiii. 10; xiv. 12; cf. also mordési. 5; ii. | 
Io, &c.). 

The distinctive use of ‘faith’ in the Epistle to the Hebrews is for faith in 
the fulfilment of God’s promises, a firm belief of that which is still future and 
unseen (éAm (ouévov tindo7acis, mpaypatwy éheyxos ov BAeropévov Heb. xi. 1). 
This use not only runs through ch. xi, but is predominant in all the places 
where the word occurs (Heb. iv. 2; vi. 17 x. 22 f.; xii. 2; xiii. 7): it is not 
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found in St. Paul of promises the fulfilment of which is still future (for this 

he prefers éamis: cf. Rom. viii. 25 ef 02 4 ob BAémoper EAmiCoper, 5? bmopovns 

dmexdexbpe0a). St. Paul does however use ‘ faith’ for the confidence of 0.7. 

rer we pet fulfilment of particular promises made to them (so of Abraham 
. ty). 

Going outside the N. T. it is natural that the use of ‘faith’ should be 
neither so high nor so definite, Still the word is found, and frequently 
enough to show that the idea ‘ was in the air’ and waiting only for an object 
worthy of it. ‘Faith’ enters rather largely into the eschatological teaching 

ing the Messianic time. Here it appears to have the sense of ‘ fidelity 
to the O. T. religion.’ In the Psalms of Solomon it is characteristic of the 
Messiah Himself: 2s. Sol. xvii. 45 moipatvey 7d Toipnov Kupiov év miore rat 
Bimcroctvg. In the other Books it is characteristic of His subjects. Thus 
4 Exx. vi. 28 florebit autem fides et vincetur corruptela; vii. 34 veritas stabit 
et fides convalescet ; 44 (114) soluta est intemperantia, abscissa est incredu- 
liias (=tmwria). In Apoc. Baruch, and Assump. Moys. the word has this 
sense, but not quite in the same connexion: Afpoc. Bar. liv. 5 revelas ab- 
scondita immaculatis qui in fide subiecerunt se tibi et legi tuae; 21 glori- 
ficabis fideles iuxta fidem corum; \ix. 2 incredulis tormentum Lgnts reser- 
vatum , Ass. Moys.iv.% duae autem tribus permanebunt in pracposita fide. 
In Afoc. Bar \wii. 2 we have it in the sense of faith in the prophecy of com- 
ing judgement: fides iudicii futuri tunc gignebatur. Several times, in oppo- 
sition to the use in St. Paul, we find ofera et fides combined, still in con- 
nexion with the ‘ last things’ but retrospectively with reference to the life on 
earth. So 4 Ezraix. 7,8 ef crit, omnis qui salvus factus fuerit et gut po- 
terit effugere per opera sua vel per fidem in qua credidit, is relinguetur de 
pracdictis periculis et videbit salutare meum in terra mea et in finibus 
meis, xiii, 23 ipse custodibit qui in periculo inciderint, hi sunt qui havent 
opera et fidem ad Fortissimum. We might well believe that both these pas- 
sages were suggested, though perhaps somewhat remotely, by the verse of 
Habakkuk which St. Paul quotes. The same may be said of 5 Ezr. xv. 3, 
4 nec turbent te incredulitates dicentium, quoniam omnis incredulus tn in- 
credulitate sua morietur (Libh, Apocr. p. 645, ed. O. F. Fritzsche). 

Among all these various usages, in Eenartodk Books as well as Extra- 
canonical, the usage of St. Paul stands out markedly. It forms a climax to 
them all with the single exception of St. John. There is hardly one of the 
ordinary uses which is not represented in the Pauline Epistles. To confine 
vurselyes to Ep. to Romans; we have the word (i) clearly used in the sense 
of ‘fidelity’ or ‘faithfulness’ (the faithfulness of God in performing His 
promises), Rom. iii. 3; also (ii) in the sense of a faith which is practically 
that of the miracle-worker, faith as the foundation for the exercise of spiritual 
gifts, Rom. xii. 3, 6. We have it (iii) for a faith like that of Abraham in 
the fulfilment of the promises of which he was the chosen recipient, Rom. iv. 
passim. The faith of Abraham however becomes something more than 
a particular attitude in regard to particular promises ; it is (iv) a standing 
attitude, deliberate faith in God, the key-note of his character; in ch, iv. the 
last sense is constantly gliding into this. A faith like Abraham’s is typical of 
the Chrietian’s faith, which has however both a lower sense and a higher: 
sometimes (v) it is in a general sense the acceptance of Christianity, Rom. i. 
5; x. 8,17; xvi. 26; but it is also (vi) that specially strong and confident 
acceptance, that firm planting of the character upon the service of Christ, 
which enables a man to disregard small scruples, Rom. xiv. 1, 22 f. ete i. 
17. The centre and mainspring of this higher form of faith is (vii) defined 
more exactly as ‘faith in Jesus Christ,’ Rom. iii. 22 q.v., 26. This is the 
crowning and characteristic sense with St. Paul; and it is really this which 
he has'in view wherever he ascribes to faith the decisive significance which 
he does ascribe to it, even though the object is not expressed (as in i. 17 ; iii, 
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27 ff.; v. 1, 2). We have seen that it is not merely assent or adhesion but 
enthustastic adhesion, personal adhesion; the highest and most effective 
motive-power of which human character is capable. It is well to remember 
that St. Paul has all these meanings before him; and he glances from one to 
another as the hand of a violin-player runs over the strings of his violin, 


The Righteousness of God. 


The idea of the righteousness of God, imposing as it is in the 
development given to it in this Epistle, is by no means essentially 
a new one. It is one of those fundamental Biblical ideas which 
run through both Testaments alike and appear in a great variety of 
application. ‘The Hebrew prophets were as far as possible from 
conceiving of the Godhead as a metaphysical abstraction. The 
I AM THAT I AM of the Book of Exodus is very different from 
the évrws év, the Pure Being, without attributes because removed 
from all contact with matter, of the Platonizing philosophers. The 
essential properties of Righteousness and Holiness which charac- 
terized the Lord of all spirits contained within themselves the 
springs of an infinite expansiveness. Having brought into existence 
a Being endowed with the faculty of choice and capable of right 
and wrong action they could not rest until they had imparted to 
that Being something of themselves. The Prophets and Psalmists 
of the Old Testament seized on this idea and gave it grand and 
far-reaching expression. We are apt not to realize until we come 
to look to what an extent the leading terms in this main pro- 
position of the Epistle had been already combined in the Old 
Testament. Reference has been -made-to-the-tri inati 
‘righteousness, ‘salvation’ and ‘revelation’ in. vii }23 
‘similarly Is. lvi. 1 ‘ My salvation is near to come, and My righteous- 
ness to be revealed.’ The double combination of ‘righteousness’ 
and ‘salvation’ is more common. In Ps. xxiv. [xxiii] 5 it is 
slightly obscured in the LXX: ‘He shall receive a blessing from 
the Lord and righteousness (éAenpoovvny) from the God of his 
salvation (mapa ©cod cwrhpos airov).’ In the Second Part of Isaiah 
it occurs frequently: Is, xlv. 21-25 ‘ There is no God beside Me; 
a just God and a Saviour (Sicatos cat cwrnp). Look unto Me and 
be ye saved... .the word is gone forth from My mouth in righteous- 
ness and shall not return (or righteousness is gone forth from My 
mouth, a word which shall not return R. V. marg.)..,. Only in 
the Lord shall one say unto Me is righteousness and strength. ... 
In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justified (dmé Kupiov 
dixarwOjoovra), and shall glory’: Is. xlvi. 13 ‘I bring near My 
righteousness; it shall not be far off, and My salvation shall not 
tarry: and I will place salvation in Zion for Israel My glory’: Is, 
li, §, 6 ‘My righteousness is near, My salvation is gone forth... 
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My salvation shall be for ever, and My righteousness shall not be 
abolished.’ 

In all these passages the righteousness of God is conceived as 
‘going forth,’ as projected from the Divine essence and realizing 
itself among men. In Is. liv. 17 it is expressly said, ‘Their 
righteousness [which] is of Me’; and in Is. xlv. 25 the process is 
described as one of justification (‘in the Lord shall all the seed of 
Israel be justified’: see above). In_close attendance on the 
righteousness of God is His salvation; where the one is the other 

~immediatel : 

These passages seem to have made a deep impression upon 
St. Paul. To him too it seems a necessity that the righteousness 
of God should be not only inherent but energizing, that it should 
impress and diffuse itself as an active force in the world. 

According to St. Paul the manifestation-of-the-Divine righteous- 
ness takes a number of different forms. Four_of_these..may--be 
‘specified. (x) It is seen in the fidelity with which.God_fulfils His 

promises (Rom. iii. 3, 4). (2) It is seen in the punishment 
Out upon sin, especially the great final punish- 








ment, the jpépa dpyis Kat dmoxadiwews Sikatoxpicias Tov Oeov {Rom. | 


it 5): . Wrath is only the reaction of the Divine righteousness 
when it comes into collision with sin. (3) There is one signal mani- 


festation of righteousness, the nature of which it is difficult for us \ 


wholly to gfasp, in the Death of.Christ. We are going further 
than we have warrant for if we set the Love of God in opposition 
to His Justice; but we have the express warrant of Rom. iii. 25, 26 
for regarding the Death on Calvary as a culminating exhibition of 
the Divine righteousness, an exhibition which in some mysterious 
way explains and justifies the apparent slumbering of Divine re- 
sentment against sin. The inadequate punishment hitherto in- 
flicted upon sin, the long reprieve which had been allowed man- 
kind to induce them to repent, all looked forward as it were to that 
culminating event. Without it they could not have been; but the 
shadow of it was cast before, and the prospect of it made them 
possible. (4) There is a further link of connexion between what.is 


\ 
| 


| 


said as , to the Death of Christ on Calvary and the leading pro-_ 


position laid down in these verses (i. 16, 17) as to a righteousness 
of God apprehended by faith. The Death of Christ is of the 


nature of a sacrifice (¢v r@ adrod alpart) and acts as.an-iAaeripiov-—» 


_(iii, 26 q. v.) by. virtue of which the Righteousness of God which 
reaches its culminating expression in it becomes capable of wide 
diffusion amongst men. This is the great ‘going forth’ of the 
Divine Righteousness, and it embraces in its scope all believers. 
The essence of it, however, is—at least at first, whatever it may be 
ultimately—that it consists not in making men actually righteous 
but in ‘ justifying ’ or treating them as if they were righteous. 


da 
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Here we reach a fundamental conception with St. Paul, and one 
which dominates all this part of the Epistle to the Romans, so that 
it may be well to dwell upon it in some detail. 

_ We have seen that a process of transference or conversion 
takes place ; that the righteousness of which St. Paul speaks, though 

it issues forth from God, ends in a state or condition of man. How 
could this be? The name which St. Paul gives to the process 

is Siuaiwow (iv, 25, v. 18). More often he uses in respect to 

it the verb dicaoticda (iii, 24, 28, v. 1, 9, viii. 30, 33). —Thefull__ 
phrase is diKxaodcba ee aictews..which.means_that_the-believer;-by— 
‘virtue of his faith, is-‘accounted.or treated as if he were righteous’ 

in the sight. of God. More even than this+-the-person~so~*ac- 
counted righteous’ may be, and indeed is assumed to be, not 
actually righteous, but do«8js (Rom. iv. 5), an offender against 
God. 

There is something sufficiently startling in this. The Christian 
life is made to have its beginning in a fiction. No wonder that 
the fact is questioned, and that another sense is given to the words 
—that dicaotcda is taken to imply not the attribution of righteous- 
ness in idea but an imparting of actual righteousness. The facts 
of language, however, are inexorable: we have seen that d8:xaod», 
dicavodc@a have the first sense and not the second; that they are 
rightly said to be ‘forensic’; that they have reference to a judicial 
verdict, and to nothing beyond. To this conclusion we feel bound 
to adhere, even though it should follow that the state described 
is (if we are pressed) a fiction, that God is regarded as dealing 
with men rather by the ideal standard of what they may be than by 
the actual standard of what they are. What this means is that 
when a man makes a great change such as that which the first 
Christians made when they embraced Christianity, he is allowed 
to start on his career with a clean record; his sin-stained past 
is not reckoned against him. The change is the great thing; it 
is that at which God looks. As with the Prodigal Son in the 
parable the breakdown of his pride and rebellion in the one cry, 
‘Father, I have sinned’ is enough. The father does not wait 
to be gracious. He does not put him upon a long term of 
probation, but reinstates him at once in the full privilege of 
sonship. The justifying verdict is nothing more than the ‘best 
robe’ and the ‘ring’ and the ‘fatted calf’ of the parable (Luke 
xv, 22 f.), 

When the process of Justification is thus reduced to its simplest 
elements we see that there is after all nothing so very strange 
about it. It is simply Forgiveness, Free Forgiveness, The Parable 
of the Prodigal Son is a picture of it which is complete on two 
of its sides, as an expression of the attitude of mind required in 
the sinner, and of the reception accorded to him by God. To 
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insist that it must also be complete in a negative sense, and that 
it excludes any further conditions of acceptance, because no such 
conditions are mentioned, is to forget the nature of a parable. 
It would be as reasonable to argue that the father would be 
indifferent to the future conduct of the son whom he has recovered 
because the curtain falls upon the scene of his recovery and is 
not again lifted. By pressing the argument from silence in this 
way we should only make the Gospels inconsistent with them- 
selves, because elsewhere they too (as we shall see) speak of 
further conditions besides the attitude and temper of the sinner. 

We see then that at b when- we come to the essence of~., 
things the teaching..of..the..Gospels.is-not-really-different-from-the 
teaching of St. Paul. It may be said that the one is tenderly and 
pathetically"huridh where the other is a system of Jewish Scho- 
lasticism. But even if we allow the name it is an encouragement 
to us to seek for the simpler meaning of much that we may be 
inclined to call ‘scholastic.” And we may also by a little inspection 
discover that in following out lines of thought which might come 
under this description St. Paul is really taking up the threads of 
grand and far-reaching ideas which had fallen from the Prophets 
of Israel and had never yet been carried forwards to their legitimate 
issues. The Son of Man goes straight, as none other, to the 
heart of our common humanity; but that does not exclude the 
right of philosophizing or theologizing on the facts of religion, and 
that is surely not a valueless theology which has such facts as its 
foundation. 

What has been thus far urged may serve to mitigate the apparent 
strangeness of St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification. But there is 
much more to be said when we come to take that doctrine with 
its context and to put it in its proper place in relation to the whole 
system. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the doctrine belongs 
strictly speaking only to the beginning of the Christian’s career. 
It marks the initial stage, the entrance upon the way of life. It 
was pointed out a moment ago that in the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son the curtain drops at the readmission of the prodigal to his 
home. We have no further glimpse of his home life. To isolate 
the doctrine of Justification is to drop the curtain at the same 
place, as_if the justified believer had no after-career to be re- 
corded, 

But St. Paul does not so isolate it. He takes it up and follows 
every step in that after-career till it ends in the final glory (obs 8¢ 
éduxalwoe, tovTous Kai ddéace Vili. 30). We may say roughly that 
the first five chapters of the Epistle are concerned with the doctrine 
of Justification, in itself (i. 16—iii. 30), in its relation to leading 
features of the Old Covenant (iii. 31—iv. 25) and in the conse- 
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quences which flowed from it (v. 1-21). But with ch. vi another 
factor is introduced, the Mystical Union of the Christian with the 
Risen Christ. This subject is prosecuted through three chapters, 
vi-viii, which really cover (except perhaps the one section vii. 
4-25)—and that with great fulness of detail—the whole career 
of the Christian subsequent to Justification, We shall speak of 
the teaching of those chapters when we come to them. 

It is no doubt an arguable question how far these later chapters 
can rightly be included under the same category as the earlier. 
Dr. Liddon for instance summarizes their contents as ‘ Justification 
considered subjectively and in its effects upon life and conduct. 
Moral consequences of Justification. . (A) The Life of “Justification. 


and sin (vi. 1-14). (B) The-Life-of Justification and-the-Mosaic___ 


Law (vi. 15—Vii..25)..... (C).The Life of Justification and the work 
of the Holy.Spirit-(viii-)’ The question as to the legitimacy of 
‘this description hangs together with the question as to the meaning 
of the term Justification. If Justification=/ustitia infusa as well 
as imputaia, then we need not dispute the bringing of chaps. vi-Vviii 
under that category. But we have given the reasons which compel 
us to dissent from this view. The older Protestant theologians dis-_ 
tinguished between Justification and Sanctification;..and we think 
that they were right both in drawing this distinction and in™ 
referring chaps. vi=viii to the second head rather than to the first. 
On the whole St. Paul does keep the two subjects separate from 
each other; and it seems to us to conduce to clearness of thought 
to keep them separate. 

At the same time we quite admit that the point at issue is rather 
one of clearness of thought and convenience of thinking than 
anything more material. Although separate the two subjects run 
up into each other and are connected by real links. There is an 
organic unity in the Christian life. Its different parts and functions 
are no more really separable than the different parts and functions 
of the human body. And in this respect there is a true analogy 
between body and soul. When Dr. Liddon concludes his note 
(p. 18) by saying, ‘Justification and sanctification may be dis- 
tinguished by the student, as are the arterial and nervous systems 
in the human body; but in the living soul they are coincident and 
inseparable,’ we may cordially agree. The distinction between 
Justification and Sanctification or between the subjects of chaps. 
j. 16—v, and chaps. vi-viii is analogous to that between the arterial 
and nervous systems; it holds good as much and no more—no 
more, but as much. 

A further question may be raised which the advocates of the 
view we have just been discussing would certainly answer in the 
affirmative, viz. whether we might not regard the whole working 
out of the influences brought to bear upon the Christian in chaps. 
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vi-viii, as yet a fifth great expression of the Righteousness of God 
as energizing amongst men. We too think that it might be so 
regarded. It stands quite on a like footing with other manifes- 
tations of that Righteousness. All that can be said to the con- 
trary is that St. Paul himself does not explicitly give it this 
name. 


THE UNIVERSAL NEED: FAILURE OF 
THE GENTILES. 


I.18-82. This revelation of Righteousness, tssuing forth 
from God and embracing man, has a dark background in 
that other revelation of Divine Wrath at the gross wicked- 
ness of men (ver. 18). 

There are three stages: (1) the knowledge of God which 
all might have from the character imprinted upon Creation 
(vv. 19-20); (2) the deliberate ignoring of this knowledge 
and idle speculation ending in idolatry (vv. 21-23); (3) the 
judicial surrender of those who provoke God by idolatry to 
every kind of moral degradation (vv. 24-32). 


1% This message of mine is the one ray of hope for a doomed 
world. The only other revelation, which we can see all around 
us, is a revelation not of the Righteousness but of the Wrath 
of God breaking forth—or on the point of breaking forth—from 
heaven, like the lightning from a thundercloud, upon all the 
countless offences at once against morals and religion of which 
mankind are guilty. They stifle and suppress the Truth within 
them, while they go on still in their wrong-doing (é ddu«.), "It is 
not merely ignorance. All that may be known of God He has 
revealed in their hearts and consciences. *°For since the world 
has been created His attributes, though invisible in themselves, 
are traced upon the fabric of the visible creation, I mean, His 
Power to which there is no beginning and those other attributes 
which we sum up under the common name of Divinity. 

So plain is all this as to make it impossible to escape the 
responsibility of ignoring it. * The guilt of men lay not in their 
ignorance; for they had a knowledge of God. But in spite of 
that knowledge, they did not pay the homage due to Him as 
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God; they gave Him no thanks; but they gave the rein to futile 
speculations; they lost all intelligence of truth, and their moral 
sense was obscured. ™ While they boasted of their wisdom, they 
were turned to folly. In place of the majesty of the Eternal 
God, they worshipped some fictitious representation of weak and 
perishable man, of bird, of quadruped or reptile. 

* Such were the beginnings of idolatry. And as a punishment 
for it God gave them up to moral corruption, leaving them to 
follow their own depraved desires wherever they might lead, even 
to the polluting of their bodies by shameful intercourse. *° Repro- 
bates, who could abandon the living and true God for a sham 
divinity, and render divine honours and ritual observance to the 
creature, neglecting the Creator (Blessed be His name for ever !). 

% Because of this idolatry, I repeat, God gave them up to the 
vilest passions. Women behaved like monsters who had forgotten 
their sex. *®7 And men, forsaking the natural use, wrought shame 
with their own kind, and received in their physical degradation 
a punishment such as they deserved. 

*® They refused to make God their study: and as they rejected 
Him, so He rejected them, giving them over to that abandoned 
mind which led them into acts disgraceful to them as men: 
replete as they were with every species of wrong-doing; with 
active wickedness, with selfish greed, with thorough inward de- 
pravity : their hearts brimming over with envy, murderous thoughts, 
quarrelsomeness, treacherous deceit, rank ill-nature; backbiters, 
slanderers; in open defiance of God, insolent in act, arrogant in 
thought, braggarts in word towards man; skilful plotters of evil, 
bad sons, “dull of moral apprehension, untrue to their word, 
void of natural duty and of humanity: ** Reprobates, who, knowing 
full weil the righteous sentence by which God denounces death 
upon all who act thus, are not content with doing the things which 
He condemns themselves but abet and applaud those who practise 
them. 

18. There is general agreement as to the structure of this 
part of the Epistle. St. Paul has just stated what the Gospel 
is; he now goes on to show the necessity for such a Gospel. 
‘Fhe world is lost without it. Following what was for a Jew 
the obvious division, proof is given of a complete break-down in 
regard. to righteousness (i) en the part of the Gentiles, (ii) on the 
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part of the Jews. The summary conclusion of the whole section 
i. 18—iii. 20 is given in the two verses iii. 19, 20: it is that the 
whole world, Gentile and Jew alike, stands guilty before God. 
Thus the way is prepared for a further statement of the means of 
removing that state of guilt offered in the Gospel. 


Marcion retained ver. 18, omitting @eod, perhaps through some accident 
on his own part or in the MS. which he copied (Zahn, sup. p. 516; the 
rather important cursive 47 has the same omission). The-rest of the chapter 
with ii, 1 he seems to have excised. He may have been jealous of this 
trenchant attack upon the Gentiles. 


*Amoxahinrerat, How is this revelation made? Is the reference 
to the Final Judgement, or to the actual condition, as St. Paul 
saw it, of the heathen world? Probably not to either exclusively, 
but to both in close combination. The condition of the world 
seems to the Apostle ripe for judgement; he sees around him 
on all hands signs of the approaching end. In the latter half 
of this chapter St. Paul lays stress on these signs: he develops 
the droxadvmrera:, present. In the first half of the next chapter 
he brings out the final doom to which the signs are pointing. 
Observe the links which connect the two sections: dmoxadimrerat 
1. 18 = dmokdhuys ii. 5; dpyy i. 18, ii, 5,8 3 dvaroddyyros i. 20, 
ii. I. 

Spy) Geod. (1) In the O. T. the conception of the Wrath of 
God has special reference to the Covenant-relation. It is inflicted 
either (a) upon Israelites for gross breach of the Covenant (Lev. 
x. I, 2 Nadab and Abihu; Num. xvi. 33, 46 ff. Korah; xxv. 3 
Baal-peor), or (8) upon non-Israelites for oppression of the Chosen 
People (Jer. lL r1-17; Ezek. xxxvi. 5), (2) In the prophetic 
writings this infliction of ‘wrath’ is gradually concentrated upon 
a great Day of Judgement, the Day of the Lord (Is. ii. 10-22, &c.; 
_ Jer. xxx. 7, 8; Joeliii. 12 ff. ; Obad. 8 ff. ; Zeph. iii. 8 ff.). (3) Hence 
the N. T. use seems to be mainly, if not altogether, eschatological : 
cf, Matt. iii. 7; 1 Thess. i. 10; Rom. ii. 5, v.g; Rev. vi. 16, 17. 
Even 1 Thess. ii. 16 does not seem to be an exception: the state 
of the Jews seems to St. Paul to be only a foretaste of the final 
woes. See on this subject esp. Ritschl, Rechifertigung u. Versoh- 
nung, li. 124 ff. ed. 2. 


Similarly Euthym.-Zig. "AwonaAtbmreraca.r.r. &y huepa Snrovdrt, kpigews. 
We must remember however that St. Paul regarded the Day of Judgement as 
near at hand, 


év G8uxig, ‘living in unrighteousness she while’ Moule. 

katexovTwv. Karexew = (i) ‘to hold fast’ Lk. viii.15; 1 Cor. xi. 2, 
xv. 2, &c.; (ii) ‘to hold down,’ ‘hold in check’ 2 Thess, ii. 6, 7, 
where 76 karéxov, 6 karéywov=the force of [Roman] Law and Order 
by which Antichrist is restrained : similarly here but in a bad 
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sense; it is the truth which is ‘held down,’ hindered, thwarted, 
checked in its free and expansive operation. 

19. Sidr: always in Gk. Test. =‘ because.’ There are three uses : 
(i) for 8° 6 re= propter quod, gquamobrem, ‘wherefore,’ introducing 
a consequence; (ii) for dia todro Gri = proplerea quod, OF guia, 
‘because,’ giving a reason for what has gone before; (iii) from 
Herod. downwards, but esp. in later Gk. = érz, ‘ that.’ 

78 yrwordv. This is a similar case to that of etodwOncopna above : 
yoords in Scripture generally (both LXX and N. T.) means as 
a tule ‘known’ (e.g. Acts i. 19, ii. 14, xv. 18, &c.); but it does 
not follow that it may not be used in the stricter sense of 
‘knowable’ ‘what may be known’ (‘the intelligible nature’ 
T. H. Green, Zhe Witness of God, p. 4) where the context favours 
that sense: so Orig. Theoph. Weiss. Gif, against Chrys. Mey. 
De W. Va. There is the more room for this stricter use here 
as the word does not occur elsewhere in St. Paul and the induction 
does not cover his writings. 

av aérois, ‘within them.’ St. Paul repeatedly uses this preposi- 
tion where we might expect a different one (cf. Gal. i. 16; Rom. 
ii. 1g): any revelation must pass through the human conscious- 
ness: so Mey. Go. Oltr. Lips., not exactly as Gif. (‘in their very 
nature and constitution as men’) or Moule (‘ among them).’ 


Compare also Luther, Zable Talk, Aph. dxlix: ‘ Melanchthon discoursing 
with Luther touching the prophets, who continually boast thus: “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” asked whether God in person spoke with them or no. Luther 
replied: ‘‘ They were very holy, spiritual people, who seriously contemplated 
upon holy and divine things: therefore God spake with them in their 
consciences, which the prophets held as sure and certain revelations.”’ 

It is however possible that allowance should be made for the wider 
Hebraistic use of é, as in the phrase Aadciy é mu (Habak. ii. 1 dmoaxo- 
weicw Tod ldelv rh AaAHoe ev yok: cf. Zech. i. 9, 13, 14, 193 ii. 35 iV. 4.55 
v. 5, 10; vi. 4; also 4 Ezr. v. 15 angelus gut loquebatur in me, In that 
case too much stress must not be laid on the preposition as describing an 
internal process. At the same time the analogy of Aadciy év does not cover 
the very explicit gavepdv korw & aidtois: and we must remember that 
St. Paul is writing as one who had himself an ‘abundance of revelations’ 
(2 Cor. xii. 7), and uses the language which corresponded to his own 
experience. 


20. amd kricews xéopov. Gif. is inclined to translate this ‘from 
the created universe, ‘creation’ (in the sense of ‘things created’) 
being regarded as the source of knowledge: he alleges Vulg. 
a creatura mundt. But it is not clear that Vulg. was intended 
to have this sense; and the parallel phrases dm’ dpyijs xéopov 
(Matt. xxiv. 21), dad karaBodjjs xdcpou (Matt. xxv. 345 Luke xi. 50; 
Rev. xiii. 8; xvii. 8), da’ dpyis xricews (Mark x. 6; xiii. 19; 2 Pet. 
iii, 4), seem to show that the force of the prep. is rather /emporal, 
‘since the creation of the universe’ (dg’ 08 xpovov 6 dparis exrioOy 
xécuos Euthym.-Zig.). The idea of knowledge being derived from 
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the fabric of the created world is in any case contained in the 
context. 

xticews: see Lft. Col. p. 214. xriois has three senses: (i) the 
act of creating (as here); (ii) the result of that act, whether (a) the 
aggregate of created things (Wisd. v. 18; xvi. 24; Col. i. 15 and 
probably Rom. viii. 19 ff.); or (8) a creature, a single created thing 
(Heb. iv. 13, and perhaps Rom. viii. 39, q. v.). 

xaSopatat: commonly explained to mean ‘are clearly seen’ 
(xara with intensive force, as in xarapavOdvew, xaravoeiv); so Fri. 
Grm.-Thay. Gif. &c. It may however relate rather to the direction 
of sight, ‘are surveyed,’ ‘contemplated’ (‘are under observation’ 
Moule). Both senses are represented in the two places in which 
the word occurs in LXX: (i) in Job x. 4 4 Samep Bpords 6pG Kabopas ; 
(ii) in Num. xxiv. 2 Badadp ... xaOopg tov “Iopayd éotparomedevkdra 
xara dvAds. 

GiSios: didiérns is a Divine attribute in Wisd. ii. 23 (v. 1, see 
below); cf. also Wisd. vii. 26 dards didiov, Jude 6. 

The argument from the nature of the created world to the 
character of its Author is as old as the Psalter, Job and Isaiah: 
Pss. xix. 1; xciv. g; cxliii, 5; Is. xlii. 5; xlv. 18; Job xii. 9; 
xxvi. 14; xxxvi. 24 ff.; Wisd. ii. 23; xiii. 1,5, &c. It is common 
to Greek thought as well as Jewish: Arist. De Mundo 6 afewpntos 
dn’ airav trav epywv Ocwpetrat [6 Ocds] (Lid.). This argument is very 
fully set forth by Philo, De Praem. et Poen. 7 (Mang. ii. 415). 
After describing the order and beauty of Nature he goes on: 
‘ Admiring and being struck with amazement at these things, they 
arrived at a conception consistent with what they had seen, that 
all these beauties so admirable in their arrangement have not come 
into being spontaneously (ode dmavroparicbévra yéyovev), but are the 
work of some Maker, the Creator of the world, and that there must 
needs be a Providence (apévoav); because it is a law of nature 
that the Creative Power (ré memoinxds) must take care of that which 
has come into being. But these admirable men superior as they 
are to all others, as I said, advanced from below upwards as if 
by a kind of celestial ladder guessing at the Creator from His 
works by probable inference (ofa did. Tevos odpaviov KNipakos amd Tay 
epyov eikdrt oytop@ oToxacdpevor Tov Snuwovpydr), 

Oerdtns: Oedrns = Divine Personality, Oewrjs = Divine nature and 
properties: dvvauts is a single attribute, Oeudrns is a summary term 
for those other attributes which constitute Divinity: the word 
appears in Biblical Gk. first in Wisd. xviii. g rov ris Oesdrntos vspov 
é opovota dueOevro, 

Didymus (772m. ii. 11; Migne, P. G. xxxix. 664) accuses the heretics of 

reading Oeé77s here, and it is found in one MS., P. 

It is certainly somewhat strange that so general a term as Oedrns should 


be combined with a term denoting a particular attribute like dvvayis. To 
meet this difficulty the attempt has been made to narrow down Oedrys to 
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the signification of 8éfa, the divine glory or splendour. It is suggested 
that this word was not used because it seemed inadequate to describe the 


uniqueness of the Divine Nature (Rogge, Die Anschauungen d. Ap. Paulus 


von a. religios-sittl, Charakt. d. Heidentums, Leipzig, 1888, p. 10 f.) 


éis 18 elvar: e’s ré denotes here not direct and primary purpose 
but indirect, secondary or conditional purpose. God did not 
design that man should sin; but He did design that if they sinned 
they should be without excuse: on His part all was done to 
give them a sufficient knowledge of Himself. Burton however 
(Moods and Tenses, § 411) takes eis 15 here as expressing not 
purpose but result, because of the causal clause which follows. 
‘This clause could be forced to an expression of purpose only by 
supposing an ellipsis of some such expression as kai ores eiow, 
and seems therefore to require that «is ré eiva be interpreted as 
‘expressing result.’ There is force in this reasoning, though the use 
of eis 76 for mere result is not we believe generally recognized. 

21. gdéacav. So0€dtw is one of the words which show a deepened 
significance in their religious and Biblical use. In classical Greek 
in accordance with the slighter sense of dé£a it merely = ‘to form 
an opinion about’ (Soéafdpevos a8uxos, ‘held to be unrighteous,’ 
Plato, Rep. 588 B) ; then later with a gradual rise of signification 
‘to do honour to’ or ‘praise’ (ém dpery Sed0gacpévor dvdpes Polyb. 
VI. liti. 10). And so in LXX and N.T. with a varying sense accord- 
ing to the subject to whom it is applied: (i) Of the honour done by 
man to man (Esth. iti, 1 edd€acev 6 Bacideds ’Apragépéns “Apuav); 
(ii) Of that which is done by man to God (Lev. x. 3 év mdon tH 
auvvaywyh SofacOjcopat) ; (iii) Of the glory bestowed on man by God 
(Rom. viii. 30 obs Sé eSixaiwoe, Tovrous Kai eddEace) 5 (iv) In a sense 
specially characteristic of the Gospel of St. John, of the visible 
manifestation of the glory, whether of the Father by His own act 
(Jo. xii. 28), or of the Son by His own act (Jo. xi. 4), or of the Son 
by the act of the Father (Jo. vii. 39; xii. 16, 23, &c.), or of the 
Father by the Incarnate Son (Jo. xiii. 31; xiv. 13; xvii. 1, 4, &c.). 

épnaravdOnoav, ‘were frustrated,’ ‘rendered futile.” In LXX 71a 
pdraca = ‘idols’ as ‘things of nought. The two words occur 
together in 2 Kings xvii. 15 kal émopevOnoav émiow tay pataiwy Kai 
epatawOnoay, 

Svahoyopois: as usually in LXX and N. T. in a bad sense of 
‘perverse, self-willed, reasonings or speculations’ (cf. Hatch, Zs. 
tn Bibl. Gk. p. 8). 


Comp. Enoch xcix. 8, 9 ‘ And they will become godless by reason of the 
foolishness of their hearts, and their eyes will be blinded through the fear of 
their hearts and through visions in their dreams. Through these they will 
become godless and fearful, because they work all their works in a lie and 
‘they ‘worship a stone.’ 


xapSia : the most comprehensive term for the human faculties, 
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the seat of feeling (Rom. ix. 2; x. 1); will (1 Cor. iv. 5; vil. 373 
cf. Rom. xvi. 18); thoughts (Rom. x. 6, 8). Physically xapdia 
belongs to the omddyyva (2 Cor. vi. 11, 12); the conception of its | 
functions being connected with the Jewish idea that life resided in 
the blood: morally it is neutral in its character, so that it may be 
either the home of lustful desires (Rom. i. 24), or of the Spirit 
(Rom. v. 5). 

23. i\\agav év: an imitation of a Heb. construction: cf. Ps. 
evi. (cv.) 20 ; also for the expression Jer. ii. 11 (Del. ad loc.) &e. 

Sdééav = ‘manifested perfection.’ See on iii. 23. 


Comp. with this verse Philo, V#?. AZos. iii. 20 (Mang. ii. 161) of ror 
A707 Oedv Katadirdyres Tods Pevdwvdpous Cn pucovpynaay, @Oaprais Kat yernrats 
ovatas Thy Tod &yevnrov Kal dpOaprov mpoapnaty émonpicaytes: also De Ebriet. 
28 (Mang. i. 374) map’ 3 Kal GcomdaoTety dpfapevos dryadparow wat Lodvay ‘kat 
ddA puplwy apdpupdtov tdais diapopors TETEXVITEVPEVOY KATEMTANTE THY 
olkovpévay . . . KaTepyacaTo TS évaytiov od mpoceddxnoev, avTi dotdrnToS 
do€Bevav—rd yap ToAUGeoy ev rais TOY dippdvew yuxai’s dbedrns, Kat Oeod Timns 
ddoyodow of 7a OvnTa Bedhoayres—ols ovK eehpxeoev Hrtov kal GeAHYNS . . « 
elxdvas BiaThdcacGa, GAA’ Hdn Kal aAdyors (whois wal purois THs Twv apoaprov 
Tipas peTedooay, 


24. napédwxev: three times repeated, here, in ver. 26 and in 
ver. 28. These however do not mark so many distinct stages in 
the punishment of the heathen ; it is all one stage. Idolatry leads 
to moral corruption which may take different forms, but in all is 
a proof of God’s displeasure. Gif. has proved that the force of 
rapédaxev is not merely permissive (Chrys. Theodrt. Euthym.-Zig.*), 
through God permitting men to have their way; or privaiive, 
through His withdrawing His gracious aid; but judzczal, the appro- 
priate punishment of their defection: it works automatically, one 
evil leading to another by natural sequence. 


This is a Jewish doctrine: Pirg? Aboth, iv. 2 ‘ Every fulfilment of duty is 
rewarded by another, and every transgression is punished by another’; Shad- 
bath 1042 ‘ Whosoever strives to keep himself pure receives the power to do 
so, and whosoever will be impure to him is it [the door of vice] thrown 
open’; Jerus. Talmud, ‘He who erects a fence round himself is fenced, and 
he who gives himself over is given over’ (from Delitzsch, Notes on Heb, 
Version of Ep. to Rom.). The Jews held that the heathen because of their 
rejection of the Law were wholly abandoned by God: the Holy Spirit was 
withdrawn from them (Weber, A/‘syn. Theol. p. 66). 


é aétois & A BCD*, several cursives ; ¢v éavrois DeEFGKLP, 
&c., printed editions of Fathers, Orig. Chrys. Theodrt., Vulg. (ut 
contumelits adficiant corpora sua in ipsts). The balance is strongly 


* Similarly Adrian, an Antiochene writer (c. 440 A.D.) in his Eloayory} els 
ras Qeias ypadds, a classified collection of figures and modes of speech em- 
ployed in Holy Scripture, refers this verse to the head Ti ént rav dvOpwmivow 
KaKkav avyxepnow Tod OEod ws mpafiy avrod Aéye" éwerd?) KWAVTAL SvvapEvos, 
TodTO ov TALE. 
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in favour of atrois. With this reading dripdZeo0at is pass., and é 
avrois = ‘among them’: with év éavrois, drip, is mid. (as Vulg.). 

On the forms, ai7od, aired and éavrod see Buttmann, Gr. of MV. T. Gk. (tre 
Thayer) p. 111; Hort, /#trod., Notes on Orthography. p. 144. 

In N. T. Greek there is a tendency to the disuse of strong reflexive forms, 
Simple possession is most commonly expressed by airod, abrfs, &c.: only 
where the reflexive character is emphasized (not merely suum, but suum 
tpstus) is éavrod used (hence the importance of such phrases as roy éavrod 
vidv wéypas Rom. viii. 3). Some critics have denied the existence in the 
N. T. of the aspirated airod : and it is true that there is no certain proof of 
aspiration (such as the occurrence before it of ody or an elided preposition; 
in early MSS. breathings are rare), but in a few strong cases, where the 
omission of the aspirate would be against all Greek usage, it is retained by 
WH. (e.g. in Jo. ii, 24; Lk. xxiii. 12). 


25. otrwes: dors, often called ‘rel. of quality,’ (i) denotes 
a single object with reference to its kind, its nature, its capacities, 
its character (‘one who,’ ‘being of such a kind as that’); and thus 
(ii) it frequently makes the adjectival sentence assign a cause for 
the main sentence: it is used like gu, or guippe gui, with subj. 

Thy GdnPecav ... 7 WedSer: abstr. for concrete, for rdv dAnOwoy 
Ocdv.. . Trois Wevdeor Geois, cf. 1 Thess. i. 9. 

éoeBdobnoav. This use of oeBdfecOa is an drat Aeyspevov; the 
common form is o¢8eoda (see Va.). 

mapa tov kticavra = not merely ‘ more than the Creator’ (a force 
which the preposition might bear), but ‘passing dy the Creator 
altogether,’ ‘to the neglect of the Creator,’ 


Cf. Philo, De Mund. Opif. 2 (Mangey, i. 2) twes yap rdv xdcpor paddXov 4 
dv Kooporody Oavydoavres (Loesner). 


ds éotw eddoyntds. Doxologies like this are of constant occurrence 
in the Talmud, and are a spontaneous expression of devout feeling 
called forth either by the thought of God’s adorable perfections or 
sometimes (as here) by the forced mention of that which reverence 
would rather hide. 

27. dwohapBdvovtes : doh.= (i) ‘to receive Jack’ (as in Luke vi. 
34); (ii) ‘ to receive one’s due’ (as in Luke xxiii. 41); and so here. 

28. Boripacay: Soxipdfw = (i) ‘to test’ (x Cor. iii, 13, &c.); 
(ii) ‘to approve after testing’ (so here; and ii. 18; xiv. 22, &c.) 
simisarly addkpov = ‘rejected after testing,’ ‘ reprobates” 

e emyvdcer: émiyvoots = ‘ after knowledge’: hence (i) recogni- 
tion (vb. = ‘to recognize,’ Matt. vii. 16; xvii. ra, &c.) ; (ii) ‘ad- 
vaneed’ or ‘further knowledge,’ ‘full knowledge.’ See esp. Sp. 
Comm. on 1 Cor. xiii. 12; Lft. on Phil. i. 9. 

voiv = the reasoning faculty, esp. as concerned with moral 
action, the intellectual part of conscience: vois and cuveidyois are 
combmed in Tit. i. 15: vods may be either bad or good; for the 
good sense see Rom. xii. 2; Eph. iv. 23. 


° 
’ 
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7 xa0jxovta: a technical term with the Stoics, ‘ what is morally 
fitting’; cf. also 2 Macc. vi. 4. 

29. We must beware of attempting to force the catalogue 
which follows into a logical order, though here and there a certain 
amount of grouping is noticeable. The first four are general 
terms for wickedness ; then follows a group headed by the allitera- 
tive $86vou, dvov, with other kindred vices; then two forms of 
backbiting; then a group in descending climax of sins of arro- 
gance; then a somewhat miscellaneous assortment, in which again 
alliteration plays a part. 

&8ixia : a comprehensive term, including all that follows. 

mopveta: om. RABCK; probably suggested by similarity in 
sound to zovnpia. 

movnpia : contains the idea of ‘ acéve mischief’ (Hatch, B2b/. Gk. 
p. 77f.; Trench, Syz. p. 303). Dr. T. K. Abbott (Zssays, p. 97) 
rather contests the assignment of this specific meaning to zovnpia ; 
and no doubt the use of the word is extremely wide: but where 
definition is needed it is in this direction that it must be sought. 

kaxia: as compared with wompia denotes rather inward vicious- 
ness of disposition (Trench, Sya. p. 36 f.). 

The MSS. vary as to the order of the three words movnpia, rAcovetig, xaxiq, 
WH. text RV. retain this order with BL, &c., Harcl. Arm., Bas. Greg.- 
Nyss. a/.: Tisch. WH. marg. read wovnp. wax. wheov. with & A, Pesh. a/.: 
WH. marg. also recognizes xax. novnp. wA€ov. with C, Boh. al. 

arheovetia. On the attempt which is sometimes made to give to this word 
the sense of ‘impurity’ see Lft. on Col. iii. 5. The word itself means only 
‘selfish greed, which may however be exhibited under circumstances where 
impurity lies near at hand: e.g. in 1 Thess. iv. 6 wAeoverreiv is used of 
adultery, but rather as a wrong done to another than as a vice. 


xaxonfelas: the tendency to put the worst construction upon 
everything (Arist. R/eZ. ii. 13; cf. Trench, Syn. p. 38). The word 
occurs several times in 3 and 4 Maccabees. 

BO. WiOupiotds, katadddous. The idea of secresy is contained in 
the first of these words, not in the second: 0. susurratores 
Cypr. Lucif. Ambrstr. susurrones Aug. Vulg.; xarah. detraciores 
Cypr. Aug. Vulg., dtrectatores (detract-) Lucif. Ambrstr. a. 

Geooruyeis : may be either (i) passive, Deo odibiles Vulg.: so 
Mey. Weiss Fri. Oltr. Lips. Lid. ; on the ground that this is the 
constant meaning in class. Gk., where the word is not uncommon ; 
or (ii) active, Dez osores = abhorrentes Deo Cypr.: so Euthym.-Zig. 
(rods tov Ocdv pucodvras), Tyn. and other English versions not derived 
from Vulg., also Gif. Go. Va., with some support from Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. xxxv. 5, who in paraphrasing this passage uses eoorvyia 
clearly with an active signification, though he follows it by orvyyrot 
76 @c@. As one among a catalogue of vices this would give the 
more pointed sense, unless we might suppose that Geoorvyeis had 
come to have a meaning like our ‘desperadoes.’ The three terms 
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which follow remind us of the bullies and braggarts ef the Eliza- 
bethan stage. For the distinction between them see Trench, Syn, 
P. 965 ff. 


It is well preserved in the Cyprianie Latin, iniurios?, superbi, tactantes sus. 
For the last phrase Lucif. has glortantes.; either would be better than the 
common rendering ¢/atos (Cod. Clarom. Cod. Boern. Ambrstr. Aug. Vulg.). 

‘mepavos. Mayor (on Jas. iv. 6) derives this word from the adjectival 
form tepos (rather than imép Trench) and gaivw, comparing éAadyBdados from 
€kapos and B4AAw: he explains it as meaning ‘ conspicuous beyond others,’ 
“outshining them,’ and so ‘proud, ‘haughty’: see his note, and the exx. 
there quoted from Ecclus. and Pss. Sod. 

81. aovvérous: dovvedjrous (‘ without conscience ’) Euthym.-Zig. How 
closely the two words odveais and ovveidnots are related will appear from 
Polyb. XVIII. xxvi. 13 oddels ovTws ore paprus éo7l PoBepds obre KaTHyopos 
devds ds 4h avveots 4 eyKaronodca Tais Exastoy yvxais. [But is not this 
a gloss. on the text of Polyb.? It is found in the margin of Cod. Urbin.] 


i dourbérous, ‘ false to their engagements’ (cvvéjxat) 5 cf. Jer. iii. 7, 
XX. 

dondvdous after dordépyous (Trench, Syz. p. 95 ff.) is added 
from 2 Tim, iii. 3 [CK L P]. 

82. oitwes : see on ver. 25 above. 

7 Stxaiwpa: prob. in the first instance (i) a declaration that 
a thing is Sikaov [76 dtxatwpa Tod yduov = ‘ that which the Law lays 
down as right,’ Rom. viii. 4]; hence, ‘an ordinance’ (Luke i. 6 ; 
Rom. ii. 26; Heb. ix. 1, 10); or (ii) ‘a declaration that a person 
is dtkavos,’ ‘a verdict of not guilty,’ ‘an acquittal’: so esp. in 
St. Paul (e.g. Rom. v. 16). But see also note on p. 31. 


émyvévres : ém-ywdoxovres (B) 80, WH. marp. 


Tovodow ... cuveudoxoict. There has been some disturbance of 
the text here: B, and apparently Clem. Rom., have mowdvres... 
ovvevdoxovrres ; and so too DE Vulg. (am. fuld.) Orig.-lat. Lucif. 
and other Latin Fathers, but inserting, mon <ntellexerunt (oix 
evénoav D), WH. obelize the common text as prob. corrupt: they 
think that it involves an anticlimax, because to applaud an action 
in others is not so bad as to do it oneself; but from another point 
of view to set up a public opinion in favour of vice is worse than 
to yield for the moment to temptation (see the quotation from 
Apollinaris below). If the participles are wrong they have probably 
been assimilated mechanically to mpaccovres. Note that movey = 
Jacere, to produce a certain result ; mpacoew = agere, to act as 
moral agent: there may be also some idea of repeated action. 

ouvevdoxotor denotes ‘hearty approval’ (Rendall on Acts xxii. 
20, in Lxfos. 1888, ii. 209); cf. 1 Macc. i. 57 cuvevdoxet rh vépo : 
the word occurs four times besides in N. T. (Luke, Epp. Paul.) 


dppdrepor 5% movnpol, Kat 6 Kardptas, kat 6 ovvdpapdv. rod & mort 
7d ‘guvevdoreiv xeipov TiOnot Kard TO Acyopevov, el EOedpers KAéaTHD, 
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cuvérpexes at7d. 5 pity yap wordy, pedvav TH wd0e, Hrrara THs mpafews* 
& 8% cuvevdondy, turds dv tov 7d00us, novypig xpwpevos, auvTpéxer TH wang 
(Apollinaris in Cramer’s Catena). 


St. Paul’s Description of the Condition of the 
Heathen World. 


It would be wrong to expect from St. Paul an investigation of 
the origin of different forms of idolatry or a comparison of the 
morality of heathen religions, such as is now being instituted in the 
Comparative Science of Religion. For this it was necessary to 
wait for a large and comprehensive collection of data which has 
only become possible within the present century and is still far from 
complete. St. Paul looks at things with the insight of a religious 
teacher ; he describes facts which he sees around him; and he con- 
nects these facts with permanent tendencies of human nature and 
with principles which are apparent in the Providential government 
of the world. 

The Jew of the Dispersion, with the Law of Moses in his hand, 
could not but revolt at the vices which he found prevailing among 
the heathen. He turned with disgust frém the circus and the 
theatre (Weber, Alisyn. Theol. pp. 58, 68). He looked upon the 
heathen as given over especially to sins of the flesh, such as those 
which St. Paul recounts in this chapter. So far have they gone as 
to lose their humanity altogether and become like brute beasts 
(tbcd. p.'67f.). The Jews were like a patient who was sick but 
with hope of recovery. Therefore they had a law given to them to 
be a check upon their actions. The Heathen were like a patient 
who was sick unto death and beyond all hope, on whom therefore 
the physician put no restrictions (267d. p. 69). 

The Christian teacher brought with him no lower standard, and 
his verdict was not less sweeping. ‘The whole world,’ said St. 
John, ‘lieth in wickedness,’ rather perhaps, ‘in [the power of] the 
Wicked One’ (1 Jo. v. 19). And St. Paul on his travels must 
have come across much to justify the denunciations of this chapter. 
He saw that idolatry and licence went together. He knew that 
the heathen myths about their gods ascribed to them all manner 
of immoralities. The lax and easy-going anthropomorphism of 
Hellenic religion and the still more degraded representations, with 
at times still more degraded worship, of the gods of Egypt and the 
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East, were thrown into dark relief by his own severe conception of 
the Divine Holiness. It was natural that he should give the 
account he does of this degeneracy. The lawless fancies of men 
invented their own divinities, Such gods as these left them free to 
follow their own unbridled passions. And the Majesty on High, 
angered at their wilful disloyalty, did not interfere to check their 
downward career, 

It is all literally true. The human imagination, following its 
own devices, projects even into the Pantheon the streak of evil by 
which it is itself disfigured. And so the mischief is made worse, 
because the worshipper is not likely to rise above the objects of 
his worship. It was in the strict sense due to supernatural influ- 
ence that the religion of the Jew and of the Christian was kept 
clear of these corrupt and corrupting features. The state of the 
Pagan world betokened the absence, the suspension or with- 
holding, of such supernatural influence; and there was reason 
enough for the belief that it was judicially inflicted. 

At the same time, though in this passage, where St. Paul is 
measuring the religious forces in the world, he speaks without 
limitation or qualification, it is clear from other contexts that con- 
demnation of the insufficiency of Pagan creeds did not make him 
shut his eyes to the good that there might be in Pagan characters, 
In the next chapter he distinctly contemplates the case of Gentiles 
who being without law are a law unto themselves, and who find in 
their consciences a substitute for external law (ii. 14, 15). He 
frankly allows that the ‘ uncircumcision which is by nature’ put to 
shame the Jew with all his greater advantages (ii. 26-29). We 
therefore cannot say that @ préort reasoning or prejudice makes 
him untrue to facts. The Pagan world was not wholly bad. It 
had its scattered and broken lights, which the Apostle recognizes 
with the warmth of genuine sympathy. But there can be equally 
little doubt that the moral condition of Pagan civilization was such 
as abundantly to prove his main proposition, that Paganism was 
unequal to the task of reforming and regenerating mankind, 

There is a monograph on the subject, which however does not 
add much beyond what lies fairly upon the surface: Rogge, Dasa 
Anschauungen d, Ap. Paulus von d, religiés-sittlichen Charakter d. 
Heidentums, Leipzig, 1888. 
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Ifthe statements of St.Paul cannot be taken at once as supplying the place 
of scientific inquiry from the side of the Comparative History of Religion, so 
neither can they be held to furnish data which can be utilized just as they 
stand by the historian. The standard which St. Paul applies is not that of 
the historian but of the preacher. He does not judge by the average level of 
moral attainment at different epochs but by the ideal standard of that which 
ought to be attained. A calm and dispassionate weighing of the facts, with 
due allowance for the nature of the authorities, will be found in Friedlander, 
Sittengeschichte Roms, Leipzig, 1869-1871. 


Use of the Book of Wisdom in Chapter I. 


{, 18-32. In two places in Epist. to Romans, ch. i and ch, ix, there are 
clear indications of the use by the Apostle of the Book of Wisdom. Such 
indications are not wanting elsewhere, but we have thought it best to call 
attention to them especially at the points where they are most continuous and 
most striking. We begin by placing side by side the language of St. Paul 


and that of the earlier work by which it is illustrated. 


Romans. 
i. 30. vd ydp dépata abrod dnd xri- 
eens xécpov Tois wonpacs yoovpeva 
agaboparat, 


§ re dildos abrod Sdvapus wal Oadras 


els 7d elvcs abrods dvarodoyhrows" 


a1. tparadOnoay ty trois diadoyio- 
pois abradv, kal écxoric6n 4 dovveros 
avTrév Kapdia. 

22. packovres elvas copot epapay- 
Onoay" 


23. wal frAAafay riy Bdfar Tod d¢- 
Oaprov Geod év dpouwpare eixdvos pOap- 
Tov dvOpimov Kat werewaw wal TeTpa- 
wddev wal épmerar. 


© The more recent editors as a rule 
read idiérynros with the uncials and 
Gen. i. 26f.; but it is byno means clear 
that they are right: Cod. 248 em- 
bodies very ancient elements and the 
context generally favours didérn7os. 
It still would not be certain that St. 


Wisdom. 


xiii, 1. nat é TOv dpwpevow ayabav 
ode taxvoay eldévat Tov ova ovTE Tois 
épyos mpooéxovres énéyvwoay Tov 
TeExviTny. 

xiii. 5. &« yop peyéOous kat KadAovijs 
aricpdrov dvaddyas 6 ‘yeveotoupyds 
abta@y Oewpeirat. 

ii, 23. [6 Ocds Exrice .. . TOv GvOpar- 
wov ... elxdva 7s ldias dididrnTos * 
(Cod. 248 a/., Method. Athan. Epiph. ; 
l&drnros NAB, Clem.-Alex. &c.) 
ézoincev.] 

xviii. 9. Tov THs OedrHTOs vSpov. 

xiii. 8. m&duv 52 05’ adroit cuvyva- 
oro. 

xiii, 1. pdracoe yap mévres dvOpmmo 
gvcet, ols mupiy Ge0d dyvacia +. 


xii, 24.. eal ydp riv mwAdyns dday 
uanpérepov émrharnOnoay Oeods broAap- 
Bavovtes ra Kat év (dos TY ExOpav 
dripa, vytiov dingy dppdvav Yevader- 
Tes. 
xii. 1. 7d dpOapréy cov mvevpa, 

xiv. 8. 70 5é POaprov Geds dvopa- 
o6n. 

xiii. 10. Tadalmopor dt kad év vexpots 
al édnldes aita@y, oitwes éxadrecav 
Ocods Epya xetpav dvOpumar, 


Paul had this passage in his mind. 

+ The parallel here is not quite 
exact. St. Paul says, ‘ They did know 
but relinquished their knowledge,’ 
Wisd. ‘They ought to have known 
but did not.’ 
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25. olrsves pethrAafay riy dAfdeay 
TOD @cov ev TH Wevder, nat éoeBdaOne 
cay Kat éhdrpevoay tp wtices napd Tor 
nTicayta, 


24. &0 mapédanev. re. 7. A. 
26. did rovTo mapéioner #, FA. 


29. werdnpmpévors néon ddinia, wo- 
vnpia, treovegia, kakia, weorods pOdvov, 
gpédvov, Epidos, ddr0v, KkaronOelas, YOv- 
pioras, KataddAovs, Beoatuyeis, UBpt- 
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xiii. 13, 14. dmelxacey ard elon 
dvOpunov, 7 bo rut ebrerel mpolwoev 
auto. 

xiii. 17 sqq. ob« aloxvvera TG 
dyixy. mpocraray: nal wept pev tetas 
70 doGeves émixadrcirat, mEpt Se (ws rd 
vexpov Gf.ot kK. A. 

xiv. If. dd rotro nat dy elidAos 
var émaoxomi €ora, Sre ey erigpant 
@cod els BSéAvypa eyernOnoay. 

xiv. 21. 76 dxowdvyrov dvopa AlOos 
wat fdrXots TepieOecav. 

xiv. 12. dpx?) yap mopyecast éntvow 
eliwdrwv, cBpecas 52 aitay pOopa Cais. 

xiv. 16. <l7a év xpévy xparuvOer 7d 
daeBes 00s ds vépos épvdAaxOn: 

xiv. 22. él7’ ov« ijpeece Td mAaVGa: 
a0a rept Tv TOD Ocod yvaow, ddrAa Kal 
éy peydry (aves dyvotas wodéuw ra 
TogavTa kaka. eiphvnv mpocayopevovaw, 
23. f yap rexvopdvous TedeTas f Kpigia 
puornpia 7) éupaveis éfddArAow Oeopayv 
a&pous ayovres, 24. ore Bious obre 
Yapous Kaapovs er pvddacovary, Ere- 
pos 5° repov 4 Aoxav dvaipel f voOedow 
é5uvG. 

25. mavra Se émplt Ever alua xat 
gédvos ton?) Kal 5édr0s, PO0pa, amoria, 
Tdpaxos, émopkia, OdpuBos dyabav, 
26. xdprros duvnoia, Yuxdv puacpds, 


ods, umepnpavous, ddaCévas, épevpeTds 
Kakiv, yovevow dreders, douverous, 
2 L 

dovvOérous, dordpyous, dveAehpovas, 


“yevécews (Sex) évaddAayn, yapow arafia, 
poxela kat doéryera, 


27.) yap tav dvavipow eidddrww 
Opnoxela wavrds apy?) Kakov Kat aitia 
Kai mépas éotiv. 


It will be seen that while on the one hand there can be no question of 
direct quotation, on the other hand the resemblance is so strong both as to 
the main lines of the argument (i. Natural religion discarded, ii. idolatry, 
iii. catalogue of immorality) and in the details of thought and to some 
extent of expression as to make it clear that at some time in his life St. Paul 
must have bestowed upon the Book of Wisdom a considerable amount of 
study. 

{Compare the note on ix. 19-29 below, also an essay by E. Grafe in 
Theol. Abhandlungen C. von Weizsacker gewidmet, Freiburg i. B. 1892, 
p- 251 ff. In this essay will be found a summary of previous discussions of 
the question and an estimate of the extent of St, Paul’s indebtedness which 
agrees substantially with that expressed above. It did not extend to any of 
the leading ideas of Christianity, and affected the form rather than the 
matter of the arguments to which it did extend. Rom. i, 18-32, ix. 19-23 
are the most conspicuous examples. ] 


t A.V. expands this as ‘ [spiritual] 
fornication’; and so most moderns, 
But even so the phrese might have 


had something to do in suggesting the 
thought of St. Paul. 
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TRANSITION FROM GENTILE TO JEW. BOTH 
ALIKE GUILTY. ~ 


II. 1-16. This state of things puts out of court the[ Fewish] 
critic who is himself no better than the Gentile. He can 
claim no exemption, but only aggravates his sin by im- 
penitence (vv.t-5). Strict justice will be meted out to all— 
the Few coming first then the Gentile (vv. 6-1 1). The Few, 
will be judged by the Law of Moses, the Gentile by the Law 
af Conscience, at the Great Assize which Christ will hold 
(vv. 12-16). 


* The Gentile sinner is without excuse; and his critic—who- 
ever he may be—is equally without excuse, even though [like 
the Jew | he imagines himself to be on a platform of lofty superiority. 
No such platform really exists. In fact the critic only passes 
sentence upon himself, for by the fact of his criticism he shows that 
he can distinguish accurately between right and wrong, and his 
own conduct is identical with that which he condemns. * And we 
are aware that it is at his conduct that God will look. The 
standard of His judgement is reality, and not a man’s birth or 
status as either Jew or Gentile. *Do you suppose—you Jewish 
critic, who are so ready to sit in judgement on those who copy your 
own example—do you suppose that a special exemption will be 
made in your favour, and that you personally (ov emphatic) will 
escape? ‘Or are you presuming upon all that abundant goodness, 
forbearance, and patience with which God delays His punishment 
ofsin? If so, you make a great mistake. The object of that long- 
suffering is not that you may evade punishment but only to induce 
you to repent. ° While you with that callous impenitent heart of 
yours are heaping up arrears of Wrath, which will burst upon you 
in the Day of Wrath, when God will stand revealed in His character 
as the Righteous Judge. * The principle of His judgement is clear 
and simple. He will render to every man his due, by no fictitious 
standard (such as birth or status) but strictly according to what 
he has done. 7* To those who by steady persistence in a life-work 
of good strive for the deathless glories of the Messianic Kingdom, 
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He will give that for which they strive, viz. eternal life. ® But 
to those mutinous spirits who are disloyal to the right and loyal 
only to unrighteousness, for such there is in store anger and 
fury, 9 galling, nay crushing, pain: for every human being they 
are in store, who carries out to the end his course of evil, whether 
he be Jew or whether he be Gentile—the Jew again having prece- 
dence. 'On the other hand the communicated glory of the Divine 
Presence, the approval of God and the bliss of reconciliation with 
Him await the man who labours on at that which is good—be he 
Jew or Gentile; here too the Jew having precedence, but only 
precedence : ™ for God regards no distinctions of race. 

Do not object that the Jew has a position of privilege which 
will exempt him from this judgement, while the Gentile has no law 
by which he can be judged. The Gentiles, it is true, have no law; 
but as they have sinned, so also will they be punished without one 
[see wv. 14,15]. The Jews live under a law, and by that law they 
will be judged. “For it is not enough to hear it read in the 
synagogues. That does not make a man righteous before God. 
His verdict will pronounce righteous only those who have done 
what the Law commands. *™I say that Gentiles too, although 
they have no written law, will be judged. For whenever any of 
them instinctively put in practice the precepts of the Law, their 
own moral sense supplies them with the law they need. ™Be- 
cause their actions give visible proof of commandments written not 
on stone but on the tables of the heart. These actions themselves 
bear witness to them; and an approving conscience also bears 
them witness; while in their dealings with one another their inward 
thoughts take sometimes the side of the prosecution and some- 
times (but more rarely) of the defence. ** These hidden workings 
of the conscience God can see; and therefore He will judge 
Gentile as well as Jew, at that Great Assize which I teach that He 
will hold through His Deputy, Jesus Messiah. 

1. The transition from Gentile to Jew is conducted with much 
rhetorical skill, somewhat after the manner of Nathan’s parable 
to David. Under cover of a general statement St. Paul sets be- 
fore himself a typical Jew. Such an one would assent cordially 
to all that had been said hitherto (p. 49, sup.). It is now turned 


against himself, though for the moment the Apostle holds in 
suspense the direct affirmation, ‘Thou art the man,’ 
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There is evidence that Marcion kept wv. 2, 12-14, 16, 20 (from @xovra)-293 
for the rest evidence fails. We might suppose that Marcion would omit vv. 
17-20, which record (however ironically) the privileges of the Jew; but the 
retention of the last clause of ver. 20 is against this, 


8:6 links this section closely to the last; it is well led up to by 
i. 32, but dvarod. pointing back to i, 20 shows that the Apostle had 
more than this in his mind. 


2. ofSauev 8€ ABD &c., Harcl., Orig.-lat. Tert. Ambrstr. Theodrt. af 
WH. text RV. text : ofdauev yap NC 17 al. pauc. Latt. (exc. g) Boh. Arm., 
Chrys., Tisch. WH. marg. RV. marg. An even balance of authorities, 
both sides drawing their evidence from varied quarters. A more positive 
decision than that of WH. RV. would hardly be justified. 


otSapey: offa =to know for a fact, by external testimony; 
y‘yaoxnm = to know by inner personal experience and appro- 
priation: see Sp. Comm. iii. 299; Additional note on x Cor. viii. 1. 

8. od emphatic; ‘thou, of all men.’ There is abundant illus- 
tration of the view current among the Jews that the Israelite was 
secure simply as such by virtue of his descent from Abraham and 
of his possession of the Law: cf. Matt. iii. 8,9 ‘Think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father’; Jo. viii. 33 ; 
Gal. ii. 15; the passages quoted by Gif.; Weber, Alssyn. Theol. 
Pp. 69 f. 

There may be an element of popular misunderstanding, there is 
certainly an element of inconsistency, in some of these passages. 
The story of Abraham sitting at the gate of Paradise and refusing 
to turn away even the wicked Israelite can hardly be a fair 
specimen of the teaching of the Rabbis, for we know that they in- 
sisted strenuously on the performance of the precepts of the Law, 
moral as well as ceremonial. But in any case there must have 
been a strong tendency to rest on supposed religious privileges 
apart from the attempt to make practice conform to them. 

4. xpyotétntos: donifatis Vulg., in Tit. iii. 4 denignifas: see 
Lft. on Gal. v. 22. xpyorérns = ‘kindly disposition’; paxpobuyia 
= ‘patience,’ opp. to dév6vyia a ‘short’ or ‘quick temper,’ ‘irasci- 
bility’ (cf. Bpadis eis dpyyy Jas. i. 19); dvoxn = ‘forbearance,’ 
‘delay of punishment,’ cf. dvéyoua: to hold one’s hand. 


Comp. Philo, Zeg. Allegor. 1. 13 (Mang. 1. 50) “Oravy ydp fp py xara 
Oardrrns, myyds 52 éy ois épnuotarots émouBph .. . Th Erepov aapioryow # 
viv imepBodrryv Tov Te TAOVTOU Kal Tis ayabdTnTOs abTod; 

With paxpoOvpuias comp. a graphic image in Apoc. Baruch. xii. 4 Evigt- 
labst contra te furor qui nunc in longanimitate tanguam in frenis reté- 
weter. 
also a monograph by Grafe, Die paulinische Lehre von Gesetz, Freiburg i. 
B. 1884, ed. 2, 1893. Dr. Grafe goes rather too far in denying the dis- 
tinction between véuos and 6 véuos, but his pager contains many just re- 
marks and criticisms. 


42. dvépws. The heathen are represented as deliberately reject- 
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ing not only the Law of Moses but even the Noachic ordinances. 
Thus they have become enemies of God and as such are doomed 
to destruction (Weber, Alésyn. Theol. p. 65). 


fpaptov. Burton (§ 54) calls this a ‘collective Aorist,’ represented in 
English by the Perfect. ‘ From the point of view from which the Apostle 
is speaking, the sin of each offender is simply a past fact, and the sin of 
alla series or aggregate of facts together, constituting a past fact. But 
inasmuch as this series is not separated from the time of speaking we must 
as in iii. 23 employ an English Perfect in translation.’ Prof. Burton 
suggests an alternative possibility that the aor. may be proleptic, as if it 
were spoken looking backwards from the Last Judgement of the sins which 
will then be past ; but the parallels of iii. 23, v. 12 are against this. 


18. of dxpoarai vépou: ef. arnxovpevos Ex rod vdpou ver. 18; also Pereg 
R. Meir 6 (Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, ed. Taylor, p. 115) ‘Thorah is 
acquired... by learning, by a listening ear,’ &c. It is interesting to note 
that among the sayings ascribed to Simeon, very possibly St. Paul’s own 
class-mate and son of Gamaliel his teacher, is this: ‘not learning but doing 
is the groundwork; and whoso multiplies words occasions sin’ (Pirgé Adock. 
i. 18, ed. Taylor; reff. from Delitzsch). ; 

vépou sine artic. bis NABDG. The absence of the art. again (as in the 
last verse) generalizes the form of statement, ‘the hearers and the doers of 
law’ (whatever that law may be); ef. vii. 1. 


StxatwOjcovrar. The word is used here in its universal sense of 
‘a judicial verdict,’ but the fut. tense throws forward that verdict 
to the Final Judgement. This use must be distinguished from 
that which has been explained above (p. 30 f.), the special or, so to 
speak, technical use of the term Justification which is characteristic 
of St. Paul. It is not that the word has any different sense but 
that it is referred to the past rather than to the future (d:cawwOevres 
aor. cf. v. 1, 9); the acquittal there dates from the moment at 
which the man becomes a Christian; it marks the initial step in 
his career, his right to approach the presence of God as if he were 
righteous. See on ver. 6 above. 

14. €0vn: ra €vy would mean all or most Gentiles, vy means 
only some Gentiles ; the number is quite indefinite, the prominent 
point being their character as Gentiles. 


Cf. 4 Ezr. iii. 36 homines quidem per nomina invenies servasse mandata 
tua, gentes autem non inventes. 


Ta ph vdpov €xovra, the force of pn is ‘who ex hypothes? have not 
a law,’ whom we conceive of as not having a law; cf. ra wy Svra 
1 Cor. i. 28 (guae pro nihilo habentur Grimm). 

€autots eiot vouos: ubi legis impletio, 1bt lex P. Ewald. 


The doctrine of this verse was liberal doctrine for a Jew. The Talmnd 
tecognizes no merit in the good deeds of heathen unless they are accompanied 
by a definite wish for admission to the privileges of Judaism. Even if 
a heathen were to keep the whole law it would avail him nothing without 
circumcision (Debarim Rabba 1), If he prays to Jehovah his prayer is not 
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generally (Matt. xvi. 27; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal. vi. 7; Eph. vi. 8; 
Col. iii. 24, 25; Rev. ii. 23; xx. 12; xxii. 12), may seem at first 
sight to conflict with St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
But Justification is a past act, resulting in a present state: it 
belongs properly to the beginning, not to the end, of the Christian’s 
career (see on d:xarwOjoovra in ver. 13). Observe too that there is 
no real antithesis between Faith and Works in themselves. Works 
are the evidence of Faith, and Faith has its necessary outcome in 
Works. The true antithesis is between earning salvation and 
receiving it as a gift of God’s bounty. St. Paul himself would 
have allowed that there might have been a question of earning 
salvation if the Law were really kept (Rom. x. 5; Gal. iii. 12). 
But as a matter of fact the Law was not kept, the works were not 
done. 

7. xaQ’ Gmopovhy Epyou dyafod: collective use of gpyor, as in 
ver, 15, ‘a lifework,’ the sum of a man’s actions. 

8. tots 8é éf épifeias: ‘those whose motive is factiousness,’ opp. 
to the ‘spirit of single-minded unquestioning obedience, those who 
use all the arts of unscrupulous faction to contest or evade com- 
mands which they ought to obey. From ép:éos ‘a hired labourer’ 
we get ¢pdevw ‘to act as a hireling,’ ¢pidevouas a political term 
for ‘hiring paid canvassers and promoting party spirit:’ hence 
€p.6cia = the spirit of faction, the spirit which substitutes factious 
opposition for the willing obedience of loyal subjects of the king- 
dom of heaven. See Lft, and Ell. on Gal. v. 20, but esp. Fri. 
ad loc. 


The ancients were strangely at sea about this word. Hesychius (cent. 5) 
derived ép.fos from épa ‘earth’; the Ztymologicum Magnum (a compilation 
perhaps of the eleventh century) goes a step further, and derives it from épa 
Ons agricola mercede conductus; Greg. Nyssen. connects it with poy ¢ wool’ 
(€pi80s was used specially of woolworkers) ; but most common of all is the 
connexion with éps (so Theodrt. on Phil. ii. 3; cf. Vulg. Ais gui ex con- 
tentione | per contentionem Phil. ii. 3; rixae Gal. v. 20]). There can be 
little doubt that the use of épefa was affected by association with épis, 
though there is no real connexion between the two words (see notes on 
érwpwOnoay xi. 7, karavigews xi. 8). 


py}... Oupds : see Lft. and Ell. on Gal, v. 20; Trench, Syn, 


p- 125: dpy7 is the settled feeling, @vyés the outward manifestation, 
‘outbursts’ or ‘ ebullitions of wrath.’ 


dpy? 5é torw 3 éxdyevos rois duapravovew ént ripwpia ndvos. Ovudv Bs 
Spifovra: dpyiy dvabvpimpéryy Kat dio.daivoveav Orig. (in Cramer’s Catena), 


9. Otis kal orevoxwpia: fr7bulatio ( pressura in the African form 
of the Old Latin) ef angusta Vulg., whence our word ‘ anguish’: 
oreroxepiais the stronger word=‘ torturing confinement’ (cf. 2 Cor. 
iv. 8). But the etymological sense is probably lost in. usage: 
calamitas eb angustiae h.e. summa calamitas Fri. p. 106. 
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For similar combinations (‘day of tribulation and pain,’ ‘of tribulation 
and great shame,’ ‘of suffering and tribulation,’ ‘ of anguish and affliction,’ &c.) 
see Charles’ note on Z£xoch xiv. 2. 


katepyafopévou = ‘carry to the end’; «ard either strengthening 
the force of the simple vb., as per in perficere, or giving ‘t a bad 
sense, aS in perpefrare Fri. p. 107. 

11. mpoowmodnWia: peculiar to Biblical and Ecclesiastical Greek 
(Eph. vi. 9; Col. iii. 25; Jas. ii. 1; cf mpoowmodnmrns Acts xX. 343 
mporwrodynteiv Jas. il. 9; dmpooomodknntos I Pet. i. 17): mpécemov 
AapBdvew = (i) to give a gracious reception to a suppliant or suitor 
(Lev. xix. 15); and hence (ii) to show partiality, give corrupt judge- 
ment. In N. T. always with a bad sense. 


The idea goes back to Deut. x. 17 6 @eds... ob Oavpater mpdcomoy od’ 
od p17) AGBy Sdpov, which is adopted in Ps. Sol. ii. 19 6 @eds KprTis Sieacos Kat 
ov Oavudoe mpdownoy, and explained in /udilees v.15 ‘And He is not one 
who will regard the person (of any) nor receive gifts; when He says that He 
will execute judgement on each: if one gave him everything that is on the 
earth, He will not regard the gifts or the person (of any), nor accept any- 
thing at his hands, for he is a Righteous Judge’; cf. Apoc. Baruch. xiii. 7, 
Pirgé Aboth iv. 31 ‘He is about to judge with whom there is no iniquity, 
nor forgetfulness, nor respect of persons, nor taking of a bribe.’ 


12,13. véuos and 6 véwos. The distinction between these two forms did 
not escape the scholarship of Origen, whose comment on Rom. iii. a1 reads 
thus in Rufinus’ translation (ed, Lommatzsch, vi. 201): Moris est apud 
Graecos nomintbus dpopa praeponi, quae apud nos possunt articuli nominari. 
Si quando igitur Mosts legem nominat, solitum nomini praemititt articulum: 
st quando vero naturalem vult intelligi, sine articulo nominat legem. This 
distinction however, though it holds good generally, does not cover all the 
cases. There are really three main uses: (1) 6 véuos = the Law of Moses; 
the art. denotes something with which the readers are familiar, ‘their own 
daw,’ which Christians in some sense inherited from the Jews through the O. T. 
(2) vdpos = law in general (e.g. ii. 12, 14; iii. 20f.; iv.15; v.13, &c.). (3) But 
there is yet a third usage where vépos without art. really means the Law of 
Moses, but the absence of the art. calls attention to it not as proceeding from 
Moses, but in its quality as Jaw; non quia Mosis sed quia lex as Gif. expresses 
it in his comment on Gal. ii. 19 (p. 46). St. Paul regards the Pre-Messianic 
period as essentially a period of Law, both for Jew and for Gentile. Hence 
when he wishes to bring out this he uses yduos without art. even where he is 
referring to the Jews; because his main point is that they were under 
‘a legal system "—who gave it and what name it bore was a secondary con- 
sideration, The Law of the Jews was only a typical example of a state of 
things that was universal. This will explain passages like Rom. v. 20, x. 4. 

There will remain a few places, which do not come under any of these 
heads, where the absence of the art. is accounted for by the influence of the 
context, usually acting through the law of grammatical sympathy by which 
when one word in a phrase drops the article another also drops it; some of 
these passages involve rather nice points of scholarship (see the notes on 
ii. 25; iii, 31; xiii, 8). On the whole subject compare esp. Gif. p. 47 ff. ; 

The following is also an impressive statement of this side of the Divine 
attributes: 4 Ezr. vii. 62-68 (132-138) Scio, Domine, guoniam (=6rt ‘ that’) 
nunc vocatus est Altissimus misericors, in eo quod misereatur his qui non- 
dum in saeculo advenerunt ; et miserator in eo quod miseratur illis qui 
converstonemfactunt in lege eius ; et longanimis, gquoniam longanimitatem 
praestat his gui peccaverunt quasi suis operibus 5 et munificus, guoniam 
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quidem donare vult pro exigere ; et multae misericordiae, guoniam mut- 
tiplicat magis misericordias his qui praesentes sunt et qui praeterierunt et 
qui futurt sunt: si enim non multiplicaverit, non vivificabitur saeculur 
cum his gui inhabitant in eo; et donator, quoniam si non donaverit de 
bonitate sua ut alleventur hi qui iniquitatem fecerunt de suis iniquitati- 
bus, non poterit decies millesima pars vivificari hominum. 

katappovets: cf. Apoc. Buruch. xxi. 20 Innotescat potentia tua illis gud 
futant longanimitatem tuam esse infirmitatem. 


eis perdvody ge dyer: its purpose or tendency is to induce you 
to repent. 


‘ The Conative Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. A 
verb which of itself suggests effort when used in a tense which implies action 
in progress, and hence incomplete, naturally suggests the idea of attempt’ 
(Burton, § Ir). 

‘According to R. Levi the words [Joel ii. 13] mean: God removes to 
a distance His Wrath. Like a king who had two fierce legions. If these, 
thought he, encamp near me in the country they will rise against my subjects 
when they provoke me to anger. Therefore I will send them far away. 
Then if my subjects provoke me to anger before I send for them (the legions) 
they may appease me and I shall be willing to be appeased. So also said 
God: Anger and Wrath are the messengers of destruction. I will send them 
far away to a distance, so that when the Israelites provoke Me to anger, they 
may come, before I send for them, and repent, and I may accept their 
repentance (cf. Is. xiii. 5), And not only that, said R. Jizchak, but he 
locks them up (Anger and Wrath) out of their way; see Jer. 1. a5, which 
means: Until He opens His treasure-chamber and shuts it again, man 
returns to God and He accepts him’ (7ract. haanith ii. 1 af, Winter wu. 
Wiinsche, /zid. Litt. i. 207). 


5. ward : ‘in accordance with,’ secundum duritiam tuam Vulg. 

épyyv : see on i. 18 above, 

opyiv év tpépa Spyiis: to be taken closely together, ‘ wrath (to 
be inflicted) in a day of wrath.’ 


The doctrine of a ‘day of the Lord’ as a day of judgement is taught by 
the Prophets from Amos onwards (Amos v. 18; Is. ii. 12 ff.; xiii. 6 ff.; xxiv. 
a1; Jer.xlvi.10; Joel ii. 1 ff.; Zeph.i. 7 ff; Ezek. vii. 7 ff.; xxx. 3 ff.; Zech. 
xiv. 1; Mal. iii. 2; iv. 1. It also enters largely into the pseudepigraphic 
literature: Zmoch xlv. a ff. (and the passages collected in Charles’ Note) ; 
Ps. Sol. xv. 13 ff.; 4 Ear. vi. 18 ff, 77 ff. (vii. 104 ff. ed. Bensly]; xii. 34; 
Apoc. Baruch. li. 13 lv. 6, &e. 


Sixatoxptoias: not quite the same as Sieaias xpicews a Thess. i. ¢ 
(cf. justi judict? Vulg.), denoting not so much the character of the 
judgement as the character of the Judge (Sixasoxpirjs 2 Mace. xii. 
41; Cf. 6 dicaos xpirns 2 Tim. iv. 8). 

The word occurs in the Quinta (the fifth version included in Origen’s 

Hexapla) of Hos. vi. § ; it is also found twice in Zest. XIJ Patriarch. Levi 3 

6 devrepos Exes nip, xtdva, epvaTadroy Eroipa els }ucpay mpoordyparos Kupiov 


év 7h Sicatoxpiaig Tov Ocov. Lbid. 15 AnPeoGe dverdiopdy kat aloxvvyny aluniov 
Tapa THs Siueaoxpiotas ToD @cod. 


6. Ss dwoddce.: Prov. xxiv. 12 (LXX). The principle ‘here laid 
down, though in full accord with the teaching of the N. T. 
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heard (sid.), If he commits sin and repents, that too does not help him 
(Pesikta 156%), Even for his alms he gets no credit (Pestkta 12"), ‘In 
their books’ (i.e. in those in which God sets down the actions of the 
heathen) ‘there is no desert’ (Shir Rabba 86°). See Weber, Alisyn. Ti heol. 

.66f. Christian theologians have expressed themselves much to the same 
effect. Their opinions are summed up concisely by Mark Pattison, Essays, 
ii. 61. ‘In accordance with this view they interpreted the passages in 
St. Paul which speak of the religion of the heathen; e.g. Rom. ii. 14. 
Since the time of Augustine (De Spir. et Lit. § 27) the orthodox interpreta- 
tion had applied this verse, either to the Gentile converts, or to the favoured 
few among the heathen who had extraordinary divine assistance. The 
Protestant expositors, to whom the words “ do by nature the things contained 
in the law” could never bear their literal force, sedulously preserved the 
Augustinian explanation. Even the Pelagian Jeremy Taylor is obliged to 
gloss the phrase “‘ by nature,” thus: “ By fears and secret opinions which the 
Spirit of God, who is never wanting to men in things necessary, was pleased 
to put into the hearts of men” (Duct. Dubit. Book II. ch. 1, § 3). The 
rationalists, however, find the expression “by nature,” in its literal sense, 
exactly conformable to their own views (John Wilkins [1614-1672], Of Nat. 
Rel. Il. c. 9), and have no difficulty in supposing the acceptableness of those 
works, and the salvation of those who do them. Burnet, on Art. XVIIL, 
in his usual confused style of eclecticism, suggests both opinions without 
seeming to see that they are incompatible relics of divergent schools of 
doctrine. 


15. otries: see on i. 25. 

ySetxvuvtar: gdeéis implies an appeal to facts; demonstratio 
rebus gestis facta (P. Ewald, De Vocis 2uvednoews, &c., p. 16 n.). 

73 Epyov T0G vépou: ‘the work, course of conduct belonging to’ 
(i.e. in this context ‘required by’ or ‘in accordance with ’) ‘the 
Law’: collective use of épyov as in ver. 7 above. 


[Probably not as Ewald of. cit. p. 17 after Grotius, opus legis est td, quoa 
lex in Judaeis efficit, nempe cognitio liciti et illiciti. | 


guppaptupovons adtav ris ouverdjcews. This phrase is almost 
exactly repeated in ch. ix. 1 cvppapr. pou ris ovved. pov. In both 
cases the conscience is separated from the self and personified as 
a further witness standing over against it. Here the quality of the 
acts themselves is one witness, and the approving judgement passed 
upon them by the conscience is another concurrent witness. 


ovveSioews. Some such distinction as this is suggested by the original 
meaning and use of the word ovveiinais, which = ‘ co-knowledge,’ the know- 
ledge or reflective judgement which a man has by the side of or in conjunction 
with the original consciousness of the act. This second consciousness is easily 
projected and personified as confronting the first. 

The word is quoted twice from Menander (342-291 B.C.), Monost. 597 
(cf. 654) dwaow juiv % ovveldnots Oeds (ed. Didot, pp. 101,103). It is sig- 
nificant that both the word and the idea are completely absent from Aristotle. 
They rise into philosophical importance in the more introspective moral 
teaching of the Stoics. The two forms, 7d ovve:dés and 4 cuveiinows appear 
to be practically convertible, Epictetus (/vagm. 97) compares the con- 
science to a ma:daywyés in a passage which is closely parallel to the comment 
ef Origen on this verse of Ep. Rom. (ed. Lommatzsch, vi. 107) spird/us. .. 
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welut paedagogus et (se. animae] quidam sociatus et rector ut cam de meliortbus 
moneat vel de culpis castiget et arguat. 

In Biblical Greek the word occurs first with its full sense in Wisd. xvii. 10. 
Ir] det 58 mpooeiAnpe TA arena [wovypia] ovvexopevn Th avvedjoe. In 
hilo 7d cuvedés is the form used. In N. T. the word is mainly Pauline 
occurring in the speeches of Acts xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16; Rom. 1 and 2 Cor., 

Past. Epp., also in Heb.); elsewhere only in 1 Pet. and the perie. adult. 
pee viii, 9. It is one of the few technical terms in St. Paul which seem to 
ave Greek rather than Jewish affinities. 

The ‘Conscience’ of St. Paul is a natural faculty which belongs to all 
men alike (Rom. ii. 15), and pronounces upon the character of actions, both 
their own (2 Cor. i. 12) and those of others (2 Cor. iv. 2, v.11). It cam be 
over-scrupulous (1 Cor. x. 25), but is blunted or ‘ seared’ by neglect of its 
warnings (1 Tim. iv. 2). 

The usage of St. Paul corresponds accurately to that of his Stoic con- 
temporaries, but is somewhat more restricted than that which obtains in 
modern times. Conscience, with the ancients, was the faculty which passed 
judgment upon actions after they were done (in technical language the con- 
Scientia consequens moralis), not so much the general source of moral 
obligation. In the passage before us St. Paul speaks of such a source 
(éavrois eit vdpos); but the law in question is rather generalized from the 
dictates of conscience than antecedent to them. See on the whole subject 
a treatise by Dr. P. Ewald, De Vocis Svvadjocws apud script. N. T. vi ac 
potestate (Lipsiae, 1883). 


peratd a\dfdov. This clause is taken in two ways: (i) of the 
‘thoughts,’ as it were, personified, Conscience being in debate 
with itself, and arguments arising now on the one side, and now on 
the other (cf. Shakspeare’s ‘When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought, I summon up remembrance of things past ’); in this case 
peraéi dddj\ov almost = ‘alternately,’ ‘in mutual debate’; (ii) 
taking the previous part of the verse as referring to the decisions 
of Conscience when in private it passes in review a man’s own 
acts, and this latter clause as dealing rather with its judgements on 
the acts of the others; then peraéd addAnrov will = ‘between one 
another,” ‘between man and man,’ ‘in the intercourse of man 
with man’; and Aoyopav will be the ‘arguments’ which now 
take one side and now the other. The principal argument in 
favour of this view (which is that of Mey. Gif. Lips.) is the em- 
phatic position of perafd adAjror, which suggests a contrast between 
the two clauses, as if they described two different processes and 
not merely different parts or aspects of the same process. 


There is a curious parallel to this description in Assump. Moys. i. 13 
Creavit enim orbem terrarum propter plebem suam, et non cocpit eam 
inceptionem creaturae ... palam facere, ut im ea genies arguantur et hesmilt- 
ter inter se disputationibus arguant 56. 


trav Noyopav: the Aoyiopoi are properly ‘thoughts’ conceived in 
the mind, not ‘ arguments’ used in external debate. This appears 
from the usage of the word, which is frequently combined with 
napdia (modXoi Aoyeapol ev Kapdia dvdpés Prov. xix. 21; cf. Ps, xxxii. 11 ; 
Prov. vi. 18): it is used of secret ‘plots’ (Jer. xviii. 18 devre 
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Roytrdpeba ém “lepeuiay Noyiopdy, ‘ devise devices ’), and of the Divine 
intentions (Jer. xxix [xxxvi] If Aoyodpae éf? Spas Roywrpdr eipnyns). 
_ In the present passage St. Paul is describing an internal process, 

though one which is destined to find external expression ; it is the 
process by which are formed the moral judgements of men upon 
their fellows. 


‘ The conscience’ and ‘the thoughts’ both belong to the same persons. 
This is rightly seen by Klépper, who has written at length on the passage 
before us (Paulinische Studien, Kénigsberg, 1887, p. 10); but it does not 
follow that both the conscience and the thoughts are exercised upon the same 
objects, or that peragd dAA7Awy must be referred to the thoughts in the 
sense that influences from without are excluded. The parallel quoted in 
support of this (Matt. xviii. 15 ueragd ood xal adrod pédvov) derives that part 
of its meaning from yédvov, not from perage. 


4 eat: ‘or even,’ ‘or it may be,’ implying that dod. is the ex- 
ception, xarny. the rule. 

16. The best way to punctuate is probably to put (in English) 
a colon after ver. 13, and a semi-colon at the end of ver. 15: ver. 
16 goes back to d:cawOjoorvra: in ver. 13, Or rather forms a conclu- 
sion to the whole paragraph, taking up again the é& juéepa Of ver. 5. 
The object of vv. 13-15 is to explain how it comes about that 
Gentiles who have no law may yet be judged as if they had one: 
they have a second inferior kind of law, if not any written precepts 
yet the law of conscience; by this law they will be judged when 
quick and dead are put upon their trial. 


Orig., with his usual acuteness, sees the difficulty of connecting ver. 16 with 
ver. 15, and gives an answer which is substantially right. The ‘ thoughts 
accusing and condemning’ are not conceived as rising up at the last day but 
now. They leave however marks behind, velut in ceris, ita in corde nostro. 
These marks God can see (ed. Lomm. p. Tog). 

év fpépg Sre (e¢ WH. marg.): & J juépa B, WH. text: &v hucpa 7 A, 
Pesh. Boh. a/., WH. marg. 

dud "Inood Xpiorod (et WH. marg.) : 51d Xpored "Ingod NB, Orig., Tisch, 
WH. éext. 


kpwet: might be xpive, as RV. marg., fut. regarded as certain. 

kata 76 edayydAidy pov. The point to which St. Paul’s Gospel, 
or habitual teaching, bears witness is, not that God will judge the 
world (which was an old doctrine), but that He will judge it through 
Jesus Christ as His Deputy (which was at least new in its applica- 
tion, though the Jews expected the Messiah to act as Judge, Enoch 
xlv, xlvi, with Charles’ notes), 


The phrase xard 7d edayy. wow occurs Rom, xvi. 25, of the specially 
Pauline doctrine of ‘free grace’; 2 Tim. ii. 8, (i) of the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, (ii) of His descent from the seed of David. 

We note in passing the not very intelligent tradition (introduced by gaat 
8é, Eus. H. Z. Ill. iv. 8), that wherever St. Paul spoke of ‘his Gospel’ he 
meant the Gospel of St. Luke. 
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FAILURE OF THE JEWS. 


II. 17-29. The Few may boast of his possession of a special 
Revelation and a written Law, but all the time his practice 
shows that he ts really no better than the Gentile (vv. 17-24). 
And tf he takes his stand on Circumcision, that too is of 
value only so far as it is moral and spiritual. In this moral 
and spiritual circumcision the Gentile also may share (vv. 
25-29). 

Do you tell me that you bear the proud name of Jew, that 
you repose on a written law as the charter of your salvation? Do 
you boast that Jehovah is your God, “that you are fully ac- 
quainted with His revealed Will, that you adopt for yourself a high 
standard and listen to the reading of the Law every Sabbath-day? 
*Do you give yourself out with so much assurance as a guide to 
the poor blind Gentile, a luminary to enlighten his darkness? *° Do 
you call your pupils dullards and yourself their schoolmaster? Are 
they mere infants and you their teacher? You, who have all 
knowledge and all truth visibly embodied for you in the Law? 
* Boastful Jew! How does your practice comport with your 
theory? So ready to teach others, do you need no teaching your- 
self? The eighth and seventh commandments which you hold 
up to others—do you yourself keep them? You profess to loathe 
and abhor idols; but do you keep your hands from robbing their 
temples? * You vaunt the possession of a law; and by the 
violation of that law you affront and dishonour God Who gave it. 
As Isaiah wrote that the Gentiles held the Name of God in 
contempt because they saw His people oppressed and enslaved, so 
do they now for a different reason—because of the gross incon- 
sistency in practice of those who claim to be His people. 

25 True it is that behind the Law you have also the privilege of 
Circumcision, which marks the people of Promise. And Circum- 
cision has its value if you are a law-performer. But if you are 
a law-breaker you might as well be uncircumcised. ™ Does it not 
follow that if the uncircumcised Gentile keeps the weightier statutes 
of the Moral Law, he will be treated as if he were circumcised? 
7 And uncircumcised as he is, owing to his Gentile birth, yet if he 
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fulfils the Law, his example will (by contrast) condemn you who 
with the formal advantages of a written law and circumcision, only 
break the law of which you boast. ™ For it is not he who has the 
outward and visible marks of a Jew who is the true Jew; neither — 
is an outward and bodily circumcision the true circumcision. 
2° But he who is inwardly and secretly a Jew is the true Jew; and 
the moral and spiritual circumcision is that which really deserves 
the name. The very word ‘ Jew’—descendant of Judah—means 
‘ praise’ (Gen. xxix. 35). And such a Jew has his ‘praise,’ not 
from man but from God. 


17. EL 8€é NABD* ai, Latt. Pesh. Boh. Arm. Aeth., &c.: “Ide 
DeL a/, Harcl., Chrys. a/, The authorities for ei 8¢ include all the 
oldest MSS.., all the leading versions, and the oldest Fathers: ie is 
an itacism favoured by the fact that it makes the construction 
slightly easier. Reading ei dé the apodosis of the sentence begins 
at ver. 21. 

*louSatos: here approaches in meaning (as in the mouth of a Jew 
it would have a tendency to do) to “Iopan\irns, a member of the 
Chosen People, opposed to the heathen. 


Strictly speaking, ‘ESpafos, opp. ‘EAAnvtorfs, calls attention to language; 
*Tovdaios, opp. “EAA7y, calls attention to nationality ; "Icpandirns = a member 
of the theocracy, in possession of full theocratic privileges (Trench, Sy. 
§ xxxix, p. 132 ff.). The word "Iovdatos does not occur in LXX (though 
TovSaiopés is found four times in 2 Macc.), but at this date it is the common 
word; ‘Epaios and "IopanAirns are terms reserved by the Jews themselves, 
the one to distinguish between the two main divisions of their race (the 
Palestinian and Greek-speaking), the other to describe their esoteric status. 

For the Jew’s pride in his privileges comp. 4 Ezra vi. 55 f. haec autem 
omnia dixt coram te, Domine, quoniam dixisti eas (sc. gentes) nil esse, et 
quoniam salivae assimilatae sunt, ef quasi stillicidium de vase similasti 
habundantiam eorum. 


érovoudty : ‘bearest the name’: érovopdfew= ‘to tmpose a name,’ 
pass. ‘to have a name imposed.’ 

éravaraty vope: ‘have a law to lean upon’: so (without art.) 
NABD*; but it is not surprising that the later MSS. should 
make the statement more definite, ‘lean upon “he Law.’ For érav, 
(reguiescis Vulg.) cf. Mic. iii. 11 ; Ezek. xxix. 7: the word implies 
at once the sense of support and the saving of ill-directed labour 
which resulted to the Jew from the possession of a law. 

kavxdoar év Gea: suggested by Jer. ix. 24 ‘let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth Me, that 1 am 
the Lord.’ 


Kavxacat: for xavyG, stopping at the first step in the process of con- 
traction (kavxdeoat, wavxaoat, kavxgG). This is one of the forms which used 
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to be called ‘ Alexandrine,’ but which simply belong to the popular Greek 

current at the time (Hort, Jmtrod. p. 304). avxaoa occurs also in 1 Cor. 

iv. 7, cataxavyadoa Rom. xi. 18; comp. d5vvaéom Luke xvi. 25, and from un- 

contracted verbs, g¢dyeoa: . . . miecat Luke xvii. 8, Svvaca: Matt. v. 36 (but 

dvvp Mark ix. 22); see Win. Gr. xiii. 26 (p. 90). 

18. 76 6&ypa. Bp. Lightfoot has shown that this phrase was 
so constantly used for ‘the Divine Will’ that even without the art. 
it might have that signification, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 12 (On Revision, 
p. 106 ed. 1, p. 118 ed. 2). 

SoxindLers Ta Siapdpovta: probas utiliora Cod. Clarom. Rufin. 
Vulg.; on modo prae malis bona sed in bonis optima Beng. on 
Phil. i. 10, where the phrase recurs exactly. Both words are 
ambiguous: doxdfew = (i) ‘to test, assay, discern’; (ii) ‘to 
approve after testing’ (see on i. 28); and rd diapépovra may be 
either ‘things which differ, or ‘things which stand out, or excel.’ 
Thus arise the two interpretations represented in RV. and RV. 
marg., with a like division of commentators. The rendering of 
RV. marg. (‘provest the things that differ,’ ‘hast experience of 
good and bad’ Tyn.) has the support of Euthym.-Zig. (Suaxpivers ra 
Scadépovra aAAnAwv* olov Kahov Kal Kakdy, apeTHY Kai caxiav), Fri. De W. 
Oltr. Go. Lips. Mou. The rendering of RV. (‘approvest the 
things that are excellent’) is adopted by Latt. Orig. (ea ut non 
solum quae sint bona scias, verum etiam quae sint meliora et utihora 
discernas), most English Versions, Mey. Lft. Gif. Lid. (Chrys. does 
not distinguish; Va is undecided). The second rendering is the 
more pointed. 

KaTnxoupevos ék Tod vowou: cf. Acts. xv. 21. 


19. wéroWas #.7.4. The common construction after mémoBas is S71: acc. 
and infin. is very rare. It seems better, with Vaughan, to take ceavrdy 
closely with mémo.8as, ‘and art persuaded as to thyself that thou aya OCes 

dSnyov... tupAdv. It is natural to compare Matt. xv. 14 Tuparol eiow 
S3yyot TUpAGy «.7.A.; also xxiii.16,24. Lips. thinks that the first saying was 
present to the mind of the Apostle. It would not of course follow that it 
was current in writing, though that too is possible. On the other hand the 
expression may have been more or less proverbial: comp. Wiinsche, Erliut. 
d. Evang. on Matt. xxiii. 16. The same epithet was given by a Galilaean 
to R. Chasda, Baba Kama fol. 52 a.‘ When the Shepherd is angry with the 
sheep he blinds their leader; i.e. when God determines to punish the 
Israelites, He gives them unworthy rulers.’ 


20. waSeurqv: ‘a schoolmaster,’ with the idea of discipline, 
-correction, as well as teaching; cf. Heb. xii. 9. 

vytiov : ‘infants,’ opp. to réAcor, ‘adults,’ as in Heb. v. 13, 14. 

péppwou: ‘outline,’ ‘ delineation,’ ‘embodiment.’ As a rule 
oxjpa = outward form as opp. to inward substance, while popdn 
= outward form as determined by inward substance; so that 
oxjpa is the variable, popp) the permanent, element in things: see 
Lft. Phil. p. 125 ff.; Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. vii. 31. Nor does the 
present passage conflict with this distinction. The Law was a real 
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expression of Divine truth, so far as it went. It is more difficult to 
account for 2 Tim. iii. 5 ¢yovres pdppwow ciaeBelas trav dé Sivapw 
@uTns npynucvot. 


See however Lft. in Journ. of Class. and Sacer. Phtlol. (1857) iii. 115 
‘They will observe that in two passages where St. Paul does speak of that 
which is unreal or at least external, and does not employ oxjya, he still 
avoids using wopph as inappropriate, and adopts péppwots instead (Rom. ii. 
20; 2 Tim. iii. 5), where the termination -was denotes ‘‘the aiming after or 
affecting the poppy.’ Can this quite be made good? 


21. odv: resumptive, introducing the apodosis to the long pro- 
tasis in vv. 17-20. After the string of points, suspended as it were 
in the air, by which the Apostle describes the Jew’s complacency, 
he now at last comes down with his emphatic accusation. Here 
is the ‘Thou art the man’ which we have been expecting since 
vor. 7. 


kAémrew: infin, because xnptcowr contains the idea of command. 


22. BSeducoduevos: used of the expression of physical disgust, 
esp. of the Jew’s horror at idolatry. 


Note the piling up of phrases in Deut. vii. 26 kat ob eicoloets BdéAvypa 
[here of the gold and silver plates with which idols were overlaid] eis 
Tov olkdv gov, Kal gon dvdOnua &owep TodTO, mpocoxPicpatt mpocoxGeis Kar 
Bderdypart BdeAVED, Gre dvdOnud éorv. Comp. also Dan. xii. 11; Matt. xxiv. 
15, &c. One of the ignominies of captivity was to be compelled to carry 
the idols of the heathen: Assump. Moys. viii. 4 cogentur palam baiulare idola 
corum inguinata, 


tepooudeis. The passage just quoted (Deut. vii. 26 with 25), 
Joseph. Anz. IV. viii. 10, and Acts xix. 37 (where the town-clerk 
asserts that St. Paul and his companions were ‘ zof iepdovdor’) show 
that the robbery of temples was a charge to which the Jews were 
open in spite of their professed horror of idol-worship. 


There were provisions in the Talmud which expressly guarded against 
this: everything which had to do with an idol was a BdéAvypa to him unless 
it had been previously desecrated by Gentiles. But for this the Jew might 
have thought that in depriving the heathen of their idol he was doing a good 
work. See the passages in Delitzsch ad loc.; also on iepoovAta, which must 
not be interpreted too narrowly, Lft., Zss. om Supern. Rel. p. 299 f.; 
Ramsay, Zhe Church in the Roman Empire, p.144n., where it is noted 
that iepoovAia was just one of the crimes which a provincial governor could 
proceed. against by his own zmpertum. 

The Eng. Versions of fepocvAeis group themselves thus: ‘robbest God of 
his honour’ Tyn. Cran. Genev.; ‘doest sacrilege’ (or equivalent) Wic. 
Rhem. AV. RV. marg.; ‘dost rob temples’ RV. 


23. It is probably best not to treat this verse as a question. 
The questions which go before are collected by a summary accu- 
sation. Gif. with a delicate sense of Greek composition, sees 
a hint of this in the change from participles to the relative and 
indic. (6 diSdoxov .. . ds Kkavyaoat). 
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24. A free adaptation of Is. lii. 5 (LXX). Heb. ‘ And con- 
tinually all the day long My Name is blasphemed’: LXX adds to 
this oi’ duas and év rois €Oveow, St. Paul omits duavavrds and changes 
pov tO rod Gecov. 

The original meant that the Name of God was reviled by the 
tyrants and oppressors of Israel: St. Paul, following up a suggestion 
in the LXX (8 iyas), traces this reviling to the scandal caused 
by Israel’s inconsistency. The fact that the formula of quotation 
is thrown to the end shows that he is conscious of applying the 
passage freely: it is almost as if it were an after-thought that the 
language he has just used is a quotation at all. See the longer 
note on ch. x, below. 


25. vopov mpdooys. On the absence of the art. see especially the scholarly 
note in Va.: ‘It is almost as if yipoy mpdaccey and vduov mapaBdrns were 
severally like vopoderetv, vouopvaakeiv, &c., vouobérns, vopod.daoKaros, &c., 
one compound word: 7 thou be a law-doer... tf thou be a law-transgressor, 
&c., indicating the character of the person, rather than calling attention to 
the particular form or designation of the law, which claims obedience.’ 

yeyovev: ‘is by that very fact become.’ Del. quotes the realistic ex- 
pression given to this idea in the Jewish fancy that God would send his 
angel to remove the marks of circumcision on the wicked. 


26. eis meprtopty NoytaOyjoetat: AoyiferGar cis te = AoyitecOa els 7d 
etvai tt, ets denoting result, ‘so as to be in place of,’ ‘ reckoned as 
a substitute or equivalent for’ (Fri., Grm.-Thay. s. v. Aoyigouae 1 a), 


Of the synonyms tnpeiv, pudAdocey, TeAciv ; Typeiv = ‘to keep an eye upon,’ 
‘to observe carefully’ (and then do); pvAdccev = ‘to guard as a deposit,’ 
‘to preserve intact’ against violence from without or within; reAciv = ‘to 
bring (a law) to its proper fulfilment’ in action; rypeivy and ¢vAdooey are 
both from the point of view of the agent, veAciv from that of the law which 
is obeyed. See Westcott on Jo. xvii. 12; 1 Jo. ii. 3. 


27. xptvet: most probably categorical and not a question as 
AV. and RV.; = ‘condemn’ by comparison and contrast, as in 
Matt. xii. 41, 42 ‘the men of Nineveh shall stand up in the judge- 
ment with this generation and shall condemn it,’ &c. Again we 
are pointed back to wv. 1-3; the judge of others shall be himself 
judged. ; 

H é« tcews dxpoBuotia: uncircumcision which physically re- 
mains as it was born. The order of the words seems opposed to 
Prof. Burton’s rendering, ‘the uncircumcision which by nature 
fulfils the law’ (ek duc. =gice v. 14). 

Sid of ‘attendant circumstances’ as in iv. 11, viii, 25, xiv. 20; 
Anglicé ‘with,’ with all your advantages of circumcision and the 
possession of a written law. 

The distinction between the literal Israel which is after the flesh 
and the true spiritual Israel is a leading idea with St. Paul and 
is worked out at length in ix. 6 ff.; see also pp. 2,14 sup. We may 
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compare Phil. iii. 3, where St. Paul claims that Christians represent 
the true circumcision. 


28. & &v re davepd. The Greek of this and the next verse is elliptical, 
and there is some ambiguity as to how much belongs to the subject and how 
much to the predicate. Even accomplished scholars like Dr. Gifford and 
Dr. Vaughan differ. The latter has some advantage in symmetry, making 
the missing words in both clauses belong to the subject (‘Not he who is 
[a Jew] outwardly isa Jew... but he who is [a Jew] in secret is a Jew’) ; 
but it is a drawback to this view of the construction that it separates rep:Touy 
and xapdias: Gif., as it seems to us rightly, combines these (‘he which is 
inwardly a Jew [is truly a Jew], and circumcision of heart . . . [is true 
circumcision’]). Similarly Lips. Weiss (but not Mey.). 


29. meptrop) xapSias. The idea of a spiritual (heart-) circum- 
cision goes back to the age of Deuteronomy; Deut. x. 16 mepere- 
peiabe tiv oxAnpoxapdiav tpav: Jer. iv. 4 wepirpnénte rH Ce dwar, xal 
mepirépecbe tiv oxAnpoxapdiay tpdv: cf. Jer. ix. 26; Ezek. xliv. 7; 
Acts vii. 51. Justin works out elaborately the idea of the Christian 
circumcision, Dial. c. Tryph 114. 

& €xawos. We believe that Dr. Gifford was the first to point 
out that there is here an evident play on the name ‘ Jew’: Judah 
=‘ Praise’ (cf. Gen. xxix. 35; xlix. 8). 


CASUISTICAL OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


III. 1-8. This argument may suggest three objections: 
i) Df the moral Gentile is betier off than the immoral Few, 
what becomes of the Few’s advantages ?—ANSWER. He still 
has many. His (e.g.) are the promises (vv. 1-2). (ii) But 
has not the Fews unbelief cancelled those promises ?— 
ANSWER. No unbelief on the part of man can affect the 
pledged word of God: it only serves to enhance His faithful- 
ness (vv. 3, 4). (iii) Jf that is the result of his action, why 
should man be judged ?—ANSWER. He certainly will be 
judged: we may not say (as I am falsely accused of saying), 
Do evil that good may come (vv. 5-8). 


‘If the qualifications which God requires are thus inward and 
spiritual, an objector may urge, What becomes of the privileged 
position of the Jew, his descent from Abraham, and the like? 
What does he gain by his circumcision? ?He does gain much 
on all sides. The first gain is that to the Jews were committed 
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the prophecies of the Messiah. [Here the subject breaks off; 
a fuller enumeration is given in ch. ix. 4, 5.] 

®You say, But the Jews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
share in those prophecies. And I admit that some Jews have 
rejected Christianity, in which they are fulfilled. What then? 
The promises of God do not depend on man, He will keep His 
word, whatever man may do. ‘To suggest otherwise were 
blasphemy. Nay, God must be seen to be true, though all man- 
kind are convicted of falsehood. Just as in Ps. li the Psalmist 
confesses that the only effect of his own sin will be that (in 
forensic metaphor) God will be ‘ declared righteous’ in His sayings 
[the promises just mentioned], and gain His case when it is brought 
to trial, 

5A new objection arises. If our unrighteousness is only 
a foil to set off the righteousness of God would not God be unjust 
who punishes men for sin? (Speaking of God as if He were man 
can hardly be avoided.) *That too were blasphemy to think! If 
any such objection were sound, God could not judge the world. 
But we know that He will judge it. ‘Therefore the reasoning must 
be fallacious. 

If, you say, as in the case before us, the truthfulness of 
God in performing His promises is only thrown into relief by my 
infidelity, which thus redounds to His glory, why am I still like 
other offenders (xa!) brought up for judgement as a sinner? 

®So the objector. And I know that this charge of saying 
‘Let us do evil that good may come’ is brought with slanderous 
exaggeration against me—as if the stress which I lay on faith 
compared with works meant, Never mind what your actions are, 
provided only that the end you have in view is right. 

All I will say is that the judgement which these sophistical 
reasoners will receive is richly deserved. 


1ff It is characteristic of this Epistle that St. Paul seems 
to imagine himself face to face with an opponent, and that he 
discusses and answers arguments which an opponent might bring 
against him (so iii. 1 ff., iv. 1 ff., vi. ff, 15 ff, vii. 7 ff). No 
doubt this is a way of presenting the dialectical process in his own 
mind. But at the same time it is a way which would seem to 
have been suggested by actual experience of controversy with 
Jews and the narrower Jewish Christians. We are told expressly 
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that the charge of saying ‘Let us do evil that good may come’ 
was brought as a matter of fact against the Apostle (ver. 8). And 
vi. 1, 15 restate this charge in Pauline language. The Apostle 
as it were takes it up and gives it out again as if it came in the 
logic of his own thought. And the other charge of levelling down 
all the Jew’s privileges, of ignoring the Old Testament and dis- 
paraging its saints, was one which must as inevitably have been 
brought against St. Paul as the like charges were brought against 
St. Stephen (Acts vi. 13 f.). It is probable however that St. Paul 
had himself wrestled with this question long before it was pointed 
against him as a weapon in controversy; and he propounds it in 
the order in which it would naturally arise in that stress of reason- 
ing, pro andcon., which went to the shaping of his own system, 
The modified form in which the question comes up the second 
time (ver. 9) shows—if our interpretation is correct—that St. Paul is 
there rather following out his own thought than contending with 
an adversary. 

1. 13 mepioody. That which encircles a thing necessarily 
lies outside it. Hence wepi would seem to have a latent meaning 
‘beyond,’ which is appropriated rather by mépa, wepav, but comes out 
in mepioods, ‘ that which is in excess,’ ‘ over and above.’ 

2. mparov pév: intended to be followed by éreira 8¢, but the line 
of argument is broken off and not resumed. A list of privileges 
such as might have followed here is given in ch. ix. 4. 


apatov py yép: om. yap B D* E G minuse. panc., verss. plur., Chrys. 
Orig.-lat. a/., [yap] WH. 

émorevOnoav. morevo, in the sense of ‘entrust,’ ‘confide,’ takes acc. of 
the thing entrusted, dat. of the person; e.g. Jo. ii, 24 6 5 "Inoots ob« éni- 
atevey éavrdv [rather airdv or aitdy] airois. In the passive the dat. 
becomes nom., and the acc. remains unchanged (Buttmann, pp. 175, 189, 190; 
Winer, xxxii. 5 [p. 287]; cf. 1 Cor. ix. 17; Gal. ii. 7). 


7a Aédyia. St. Paul might mean by this the whole of the O. T. 
regarded as the Word of God, but he seems to have in view rather 
those utterances in it which stand out as most unmistakably Divine ; 
the Law as given from Sinai and the promises relating to the 
Messiah. 


The old account of Adytov as a dimin. of Adyos is probably correct, though 
Mey.-W. make it neut. of Adyios.on the ground that Aoyidioy is the proper 
dimin. The form Aoytd:ov is rather a strengthened dimin., which by a process 
common in language took the place of Aéy:oy when it acquired the special 
sense of ‘oracle. From Herod. downwards Adyov = ‘oracle’ as a brief 
condensed saying; and so it came to = any ‘inspired, divine utterance’: 
e. g. in Philo of the ‘ prophecies’ and of the ‘ten commandments’ (mepi tay 
3éxa Aoylov is the title of Philo’s treatise). So in LXX the expression is 
used of the ‘word of the Lord’ five times in Isaiah and frequently in the 
Psalms (no less than seventeen times in Ps. cxix (exviii]). From this usage 
it was natural that it should be transferred to the ‘sayings’ of the Lord 
Jesus (Polyc. ad Phil. vii. 1 bs dy peOodedp 7a Adpa TOU Kupiov: cf. Iren, 
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Adv, Haer. 1 praef.; also Weiss, Zin/. § 5. 4). But from the time of’ Philo 
onwards the word was used of any sacred writing, whether discourse or 
narrative; so that it isa disputed point whether the Adyia Tod Kupiov which 
Papias ascribes to St. Matthew, as well as his own Aoyiay kupianav éfnynoes 
(Eus. #, £, III. xxxix. 16 and 1) were or were not limited to discourse (see 
especially Lightfoot, ss. on Supern. Rel. p. 172 ff.). 


8. imiotnoav . . . dmotia. Do these words refer to ‘ unbelief’ 
(Mey. Gif. Lid. Oltr. Go.) or to ‘unfaithfulness’ (De W. Weiss 
Lips. Va.)? Probably, on the whole, the former: because (i) the 
main point in the context is the disbelief in the promises of the 
O. T. and the refusal to accept them as fulfilled in Christ; (ii) 
chaps. ix—xi show that the problem of Israel’s unbelief weighed 
heavily on the Apostle’s mind ; (iii) ‘ unbelief’ is the constant’sense 
of the word (dmioré occurs seven times, in which the only apparént 
exception to this sense is 2 Tim. ii. 13, and dmoria eleven times, 
with no clear exception) ; (iv) there is a direct parallel in ch. xi. 20 
Th anoria é€exddoOnaav, od dé TH miote €ornxas. At the same time 
the one sense rather suggests than excludes the other; so that the 
amoria Of man is naturally contrasted with the mioms of God 
(cf. Va.). 

niony: ‘faithfulness’ to His promises; cf. Lam. iii. 23 modAy 9 
miotts gov: Ps. Sol. viii. 35 9 mlotts cov ped quar. 

katapyhoet. xarapyeiv (from xara causative and dpyds = depyés) 
=‘ to render inert or inactive’: a characteristic word with St. Paul, 
occurring twenty-five times in his writings (including 2 Thess. 
Eph. 2 Tim.), and only twice elsewhere (Lk. Heb.) : =‘(i) in 
a material sense, ‘to make sterile or barren,’ of soil Lk. xiii.'7, 
cf. Rom. vi. 6 tva xarapyn6y 7d c&pa ris duaprias, ‘that the body-as 
an instrument of sin may be paralysed, rendered powerless’ ; 
(ii) in a figurative sense, ‘to render invalid,’ ‘ abrogate,’ ‘abolish’ 
(riv émayyediav Gal. iii. 17 5 vdpov Rom. iii. 31). 

4, ph yévoiro: a formula of negation, repelling with horror 
something previously suggested. ‘Fourteen of the fifteen N. T. 
instances are in Paul’s writings, and in twelve of them it expresses 
the Apostle’s abhorrence of an inference which he fears may be 
falsely drawn from his argument’ (Burton, MZ. and TZ. § 177; cf. 
also Lft. on Gal. ii. 17). 


It is characteristic of the vehement impulsive style of this group of Epp. 
that the phrase is confined to them (ten times in Rom., once in 1 Cor., twice 
in Gal.). It occurs five times in LXX, not however standing alone’as here, 
but worked into the body of the sentence (cf. Gen. xliv. 7,17; Josh. xxii. 29, 
xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xx [xxi]. 3). 


y'véo0w: see on i. 3 above; the transition which the verb 
denotes is often from a latent condition to an apparent condition, 
and so here, ‘ prove to be,’ ‘ be seen to be.’ 

édnOys: as keeping His plighted word. 
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Yedorns : in asserting that God’s promises have not been fulfilled. 

KaQds yéypanra.: ‘ Lven as it stands written.’ The quotation is 
exact from LXX of Ps. li [1]. 6. Note the mistranslations in LXX 
(which St. Paul adopts), vexnons (or wknoes) for zmsons sts, &v To 
kpiverGa (pass.) for in zudicando or dum iudicas. ‘The sense of the 
original is that the Psalmist acknowledges the justice of God's 
judgement upon him. The result of his sin is that God is pro- 
nounced righteous in His sentence, free from blame in His judging. 
St. Paul applies it as if the Most High Himself were put upon trial 
and declared guiltless in respect to the promises which He has 
fulfilled, though man will not believe in their fulfilment. 


Snows Gv: dy points to an unexpressed condition, ‘in case a decision is 
given.’ 


SixawOys: ‘that thou mightest be pronounced righteous’ by 
the judgement of mankind; see p. 30 f. above, and compare Matt. xi. 
1g Kai edikaobn 4 copia and rév Epyoy (v.1. téevov: cf. Lk. vii. 35) 
aitns. Test, XII Patr. Sym. 6 drs dikaw6G awd ris dpaptias tov 
Wuxav pov. Ps. Sol. ii. 16 eyo Suamow oe 6 Ceds. The usage 
occurs repeatedly in this book ; see Ryle and James ad doc. 

év trois Adyots gou: not ‘pleadings’ (Va.) but ‘sayings,’ i.e. the 
Adya just mentioned. Heb. probably = ‘ judicial sentence.’ 

vuxhons: like vincere, of ‘gaining a suit,’ opp. to yrraaGas: the 
full phrase is mxay ray Sikny (Eur. EZ. 955, &c.). 


vujoys, BE KL &c.; wenoes NADE, minusc.alig. Probably vumoes 
is right, because of the agreement of N A with the older types of Western 
Text, thus representing two great families. The reading wxnops in B appa- 
rently belongs to the small Western element in that MS., which would seem 
to be allied to that in G rather than to that in D. There is a similar 
fuctuation in MSS. of the LXX: wxnons is the reading of NB (def. A), 
mxnoes of some fourteen cursives., The text of LXX used by St. Paul differs 
not seldom from that of the great uncials. 


xptveoOat: probably not mid. (‘to enter upon trial,’ ‘ go to law,’ 
lit. ‘get judgment for oneself’) as Mey. Go. Va. Lid., but pass. 
as in ver. 7 (so Vulg. Weiss Kautzsch, &c.; see the arguments 
from the usage of LXX and Heb. in Kautzsch, De Vet. Test. Loczs 
a Paulo allegatis, p. 24 N.). 

5. 4 adicia fav: a general statement, including dmoria. In 
like manner G¢c0d Siaoovvny is general, though the particular 
instance which St. Paul has in his mind is the faithfulness of God 
to His promises. 

guvictynat: cuvicrnus (cunordyw) has in N. T. two conspicuous 
meanings: (i) ‘to bring together’ as two persons, ‘to introduce’ 
or ‘commend’ to one another (e.g. Rom. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 1; iv. 2; 
v. 12, &c.; cf. cvorartcal émorodai 2 Cor, iii. 1); (ii) ‘to put 
together’ or ‘make good’ by argument, ‘to prove,’ ‘establish’ 
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(compositis collectisque quae rem contineant argumentis aliquid doceo 
Fritzsche), as in Rom. v. 8; 2 Cor. vii. 11 3 Gal. ii. 18 (where see 
Lft. and EIl.). 


Both meanings are recognized by Hesych. (cunordvew- emawvetv, pavepody, 
BeBauovv, maparibéva) ; but it is strange that neither comes out clearly in the 
uses of the word in LXX; the second is found in Susann. 61 aveotnoay 
eri ros d00 mpecBiras, Sti auvécrncey avtovs Aavthr peodouaptophoaytas 


(Theod.). 


ti épodyev: another phrase, like pi yévouro, which is charac- 
teristic of this Epistle, where it occurs seven times; not elsewhere 
mo. 2; 

pi) Gdixos: the form of question shows that a negative answer is 
expected (4 originally meant ‘ Don’t say that,’ &c.). 

6 émepwv tiv dpynv: most exactly, ‘the inflicter of the anger’ 
(Va.). The reference is to the Last Judgement: see on i. 18, 
xii. 19. 

Burton however makes 6 émpépo strictly equivalent to a relative clause, 


and like a relative clause suggest a reason (‘ Who visiteth’ =‘ because He 
visiteth’) 1. and T. § 428. 


xaté GvOpwrov Aéyw: a form of phrase which is also charac- 
teristic of this group of Epistles, where the eager argumentation of 
the Apostle leads him to press the analogy between human and 
divine things in a way that he feels calls for apology. The exact 
phrase recurs only in Gal. iii. 15; put comp. also 1 Cor. ix. 8 
pn Kara GvOpwrov ravra Aadk®: 2 Cor. xi. 17 6 AaAd, od Kata Kupiov 
Aaa. 

6. éwei ms xpwvet: St. Paul and his readers alike held as axio- 
matic the belief that God would judge the world. But the objection 
just urged was inconsistent with that belief, and therefore must 
fall to the ground. 


émel: ‘since, if that were so, if the inflicting of punishment necessarily 
implied injustice.’ "Eveé gets the meaning ‘if so,’ ‘if not’ (‘or else’), from 
the context, the clause to which it points being supposed to be Tepeated ; 
here émei sc. ei Gdinos éaras 6 empcpav riy dpyqv (cf. Buttmann, Gr. of XV. T. 


Gk. p. 359): 
tov kéopov: all mankind. 


ei 36 NA minusc. pauc., Vulg. cod. Boh., Jo.-Damasc., Tisch. WH. ¢ext. 
RV. text.; ei yap BDEGKLP &c.,, Vulg. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. af, WH. 
marg. RV. marg. The second reading may be in its origin Western. 


7. The position laid down in ver. 5 is now discussed from the side 
of man, as it had just been discussed from the side of God. 

GyOeva: the truthfulness of God in keeping His promises; 
Wevoua, the falsehood of man in denying their fulfilment (as 
in ver. 4). 

kayd: ‘1 too,’ as well as others, though my falsehood thus 
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redounds to God's glory. St. Paul uses the first person from 
motives of delicacy, just as in 1 Cor. iv. 6 he ‘ transfers by a fiction’ 
(Dr. Field’s elegant rendering of pereaxnpdriva) to himself and his 
friend Apollos what really applied to his opponents. 

g. There are two trains of thought in the Apostle’s mind: (i) 
the excuse which he supposes to be put forward by the unbeliever 
that evil] may be done for the sake of good ; (ii) the accusation 
brought as a matter of fact against himself of saying that evil 
might be done for the sake of good. The single clause mouowpey 
ra kaka ta €Xbn 7a dyad is made to do duty for both these trains of 
thought, in the one case connected in idea and construction with 
ri... my, in the other with A€yovow én. This could be brought 
out more clearly by modern devices of punctuation: ri ér kayo as 
dpaptodds, kpivopat ; kat [ri] pn—xabas Bracpnpovpeda, cat Kabos aci 
tives pas Aéyew St.—mout@pev «.t.d. There is a very similar con- 
struction in vv. 25, 26, where the argument works up twice over to 
the same words, «is [pds | ri evdeéw THs Stkavoctvns adrov, and the 
words which follow the second time are meant to complete both 
clauses, the first as well as the second. It is somewhat :similar 
when in ch. ii. ver. 16 at once carries on and completes wv. 15 
and 13. 

St. Paul was accused (no doubt by actual opponents) of ‘Anti- 
nomianism. What he said was, ‘ The state of righteousness is not 
to be attained through legal works; it is the gift of God.” He 
was represented as saying ‘therefore it does not matter what a man 
does’—an inference which he repudiates indignantly, not only 
here but in vi. 1 ff., 15 ff. 

év 73 kpipa «tA. This points back to ri ére xdyd-xpivopat ; ‘the 
plea which such persons put in will avail them nothing ; the judge- 
ment (of God) which will fall upon them is just. St. Paul does 
not argue the point, or say anything further about the calumny 
directed against himself; he contents himself with brushing away 
an excuse which is obviously unreal. 


UNIVERSAL FAILURE TO ATTAIN TO 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


III. 9-20. Jf the case of us Fews ts so bad, are the 
Gentiles any better? No. The same accusation covers both. 
The Scriptures speak of the universality of human guilt, 
which is laid down in Ps. xiv and graphically described in 
Pss. v, cxl, x, 7 Is. lix, and again in Ps. xxxvi. And of 
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the Few is equally guilty with the Gentile, still less can he 
escape punishment; for the Law which threatens him with 
punishment is his own. So then the whole system of Law 
and works done in fulfilment of Law, has proved a failure. 
Law can reveal sin, but not remove it. 


*To»return: from this digression. What inference are we to 
draw? Are the tables completely turned?. Are we Jews not only 
equalled but surpassed (mpoeydpe6a passive) by the Gentiles? Not at . 
all. There is really nothing to choose between Jews and Gentiles. 
The indictment which we have just brought against both (in i. 18- 
32; ii. 17-29) proves that they are equally under the dominion 
of'sin. ™The testimony of Scripture is to the same effect. Thus 
in Ps xiv [here with some abridgment and variation], the Psalmist 
complains that he cannot find a single righteous man, "that there is 
none to show any intelligence of moral and religious truth, none to 
show any desire for the knowledge of God. 'They have all (he 
says) turned aside from the straight path. They are like milk 
that has turned sour and bad. There is not so much asa single 
right-doer among them. This picture of universal wickedness 
may be completed from such details as those which are applied 
to the wicked in Ps. v. 9 [exactly quoted]. Just as a grave stands 
yawning to receive the corpse that will soon fill it with corruption, 
so the throat of the wicked is only opened to vent forth depraved 
and lying speech. Their tongue is practised in fraud. Or in 
Ps. cxl. 3 [also exactly quoted]: the poison-bag of the asp lies 
under:their smooth and flattering lips. So, as it is described in 
Ps. x. 7, throat, tongue, and lips are full of nothing but cursing 
and venom. ™ Then of Israel it is said [with abridgment from LXX 
of Is, lix. 7, 8]: They run with eager speed to commit murder. 
16 Their course is. marked by ruin and misery. * With smiling 
paths of peace they have made no acquaintance. 7’ To sum up the 
character of the ungodly in a word [from Ps. xxxvi (xxxv). 1 LXX]: 
The fear of God supplies no standard for their actions. 

19Thus all the world has sinned. And not even the Jew can 
claim exemption from tne consequences of his sin. For when the 
Law of Moses: denounces those consequences it speaks especially 
to the people to whom it was given. By which it was designed 
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that the Jew too might have his mouth stopped from all excuse, 
and that all mankind might be held accountable to God. 

This is the conclusion of the whole argument. By works of 
Law (i. e. by an attempted fulfilment of Law) no mortal may hope 
to be declared righteous in God's sight. For the only effect of 
Law is to open men’s eyes to their own sinfulness, not to enable 
them to do better, That method, the method of works, has 
failed. A new method must be found. 


9. tt ogy; ‘What then [follows]?” Not with rpoexdue8a, because 
that would require in reply oddé» mdvres, NOt ob mavras. 

mpoexdpe0a is explained in three ways: as intrans. in the same 
sense as the active mpoéye, as trans. with its proper middle force, 
and as passive. (i) mpoeysueOa mid. = mpoéxonev (praecellimus eos 
Vulg.; and so the majority of commentators, ancient and modern, 
"Apa meproodv Exoper mapa Tods “EAAnvas ; Euthym.- Zig. fxouév te m€ov 
cai edSoxtuovper of “Tovdatot ; Theoph. ‘Do we think ourselves better ?’ 
Gif.). But no examples of this use are to be found, and there 
seems to be no reason why St. Paul should not have written 
mpoéxonev, the common form in such contexts. (ii) mpoexspeda trans. 
in its more ordinary middle sense, ‘put forward as an excuse OF 
pretext’ (‘Do we excuse ourselves?’ RV. marg., ‘ Have we any 
defence?’ Mey. Go.). But then the object must be expressed, 
and as we have just seen ri ody cannot be combined with mpoexdpeOa 
because of od mdvras. (iii) mpoexdue@a passive, Are we excelled?’ 
‘Are we Jews worse off (than the Gentiles)?’ a rare use, but still 
one which is sufficiently substantiated (cf. Field, Of Worv. III ad 
loc.). Some of the best scholars (e.g. Lightfoot, Field) incline to 
this view, which has been adopted in the text of RV. The prin- 
cipal objection to it is from the context. St. Paul has just asserted 
(ver. 2) that the Jew has an advantage over the Gentile : how then 
does he come to ask if the Gentile has an advantage over the Jew? 
The answer would seem to be that a different kind of ‘advantage’ 
is meant. The superiority of the Jew to the Gentile is Azs/orec, it 
lies in the possession of superior privileges; the practical equality 
of Jew and Gentile is in regard to their present moral condition 
(ch. ii. 17-29 balanced against ch. i, 18-32). In this latter respect 
St. Paul implies that Gentile and Jew might really change places 
(ii. 25-29). A few scholars (Olsh. Va.Lid.) take mpoexdueOa as pass., 
but give it the same sense as mpo¢youer, ‘Are we (Jews) preferred 
(to the Gentiles) in the sight of God?’ 


mpoexdpeba: v. 1, mpoxaréyouery repcody D* G, 31; Antiochene Fathers 
(Chrys. (ed. Field] Theodt. Severianus), also Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. (some MSS. 
Sut not the best, fesemus aniplius\: a gloss explaining mpoex. in the same 
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way as Vulg. and the later Greek commentators quoted above. AL read 
mpoexwpeda. 


od wéytws. Strictly speaking od should qualify mdvrws, ‘not 
altogether, ‘not entirely,’ as in 1 Cor. v. ro ov mdvras Tois mépvows 
rod kécpou Tovrev: but in some cases, as here, mdvrws qualifies ov, 
‘altogether not,’ ‘ entirely not,’ i.e. ‘not at all’ (neguaquam Vulg., 
odSayas Theoph.). Compare the similar idiom in od wavy; and see 
Win. Gr. lxi. 5. 

mpontiacdépeba: in the section i. 18-il. 29. 


io’ &paprlav. In Biblical Greek éé with dat. has given place entirely to 
iné with acc. Matt. viii. 9 dvOpwnds eips tnd efovoiay is a strong case. The 
change has already taken place in LXX; e.g Deut. xxxiii. 3 adres ol 
Hryacpévor tnd rds xeipds cov, kat ovrot ind Gé €lat. 


10. The long quotation which follows, made up of a number of 
passages taken from different. parts of the O.T., and with no 
apparent break between them, is strictly in accordance with the 
Rabbinical practice. ‘A favourite method was that which derived 
its name from the stringing together of beads (Caaraz), when a 
preacher having quoted a passage or section from the Pentateuch, 
strung on to it another and like-sounding, or really similar, 
from’ the Prophets and the Hagiographa’ (Edersheim, Life and 
Times, &c. i. 449). We may judge from this instance that the 
first quotation did not always necessarily come from the Pentateuch 
—though no doubt there is a marked tendency in Christian as 
compared with Jewish writers to equalize the three divisions of the 
O. T. Other examples of such compounded quotations are Rom. 
ix. 25 f.; 27 f.; xi. 26f.5 34 f.; xii. 19 f.; 2 Cor. vi. 16. Here the 
passages are from Pss. xiv [xiii]. 1-3 (=Ps. liii. 1-3 [lii. 2-4]), 
ver. 1 free, ver. 2 abridged, ver. 3 exact; Vv. 9 [10] exact; cxl. 3 
[exxxix. 4] exact: x. 7 [ix. 28] free; Is. lix. 7, 8 abridged; Ps. 
xxxvi [xxxv]. 1. The degree of relevance of each of these 
passages to the argument is indicated by the paraphrase : see also 
the additional note at the end of ch. x. 


As a whole this conglomerate of quotations has had a curious history. 
The quotations in N.T. frequently react upon the text of O.T., and they have 
done so here: vv. 13-18 got imported bodily into Ps. xiv (xiii LXX | as an 
appendage to ver. 4 in the ‘common’ text of the LXX (4 kown, i.e. the 
unrevised text current in the time of Origen). They are still found in Codd. 
&* BRU and many cursive MSS. of LXX (om, N°"A), though the Greek 
commentators on the Psalms do not recognize them. From interpolated 
MSS. such as these they found their way into Lat.-Vet., and so into 
Jerome’s first edition of the Psalter (the ‘Roman’), also into his second 
edition (the ‘Gallican,’ based upon Origen’s Hexapla), though marked with 
an obelus after the example of Origen. The obelus dropped out, and they 
are commonly printed in the Vulgate text of the Psalms, which is practically 
the Gallican. From the Vulgate they travelled into Coverdale’s Bible 
(A.D. 1535); from thence into Matthew’s (Rogers) Bible, which in the 
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Psalter;reproduces Coverdale (A.D. 1537), and also into the ‘Great Bible’ 
(first issued by Cromwell in 1539, and afterwards with a preface by Cranmer, 
whence it also bears the name of Cranmer’s Bible, in 1540). The Psalter of 
the Great.Bible was incorporated in the Book of Common Prayer, in which 
it, was retained as being familiar and smoother to sing, even in the later 
revision which substituted elsewhere the Authorized Version of 1611. The 
editing of the Great Bible was due to Coverdale, who put an * to the 
passages: found in the Vulgate but wanting in the Hebrew. These marks 
however had the same fate which befell the obeli of Jerome. They were 
not repeated in the Prayer-Book; so that English Churchmen still read the 
interpolated verses in Ps. xiv with nothing to distinguish them from the rest 
of the text. Jerome himself was well aware that these verses were no part 
of the Psalm. In his commentary on Isaiah, lib. xvi, he notes that St. Paul 
guoted Is. lix. 7, 8 in Ep. to Rom., and he adds, guod multi ignorantes, de 
tertio decimo psalmo sumptum putant, qui versus |atixor] in editione Vulgata 
[i.e. the cown of the LXX] addtti sunt et in Hebraico non habentur (Hieron. 
Opp. ed. Migne, iv.601 ; comp. the preface to the same book, ¢é7d. col. 568 f.; 
also the newly discovered Commentarioli in Psalmos, ed. Morin, 1895, p. 24 f.). 


10. Some have thought that this verse was not part of the 
quotation, but a summary by St. Paul of what follows. It does 
indeed present some variants from the original, dicaos for moray 
xenorérnra and ovde els for ovk éorw Eas évds. In the LXX this clause 
is: a: kind of refrain which is repeated exactly in ver. 3. St. Paul 
there:keeps to his text; but we cannot be surprised that in the 
opening words he should choose a simpler form of phrase which 
more directly suggests the connexion with his main argument. 
The. dixaios ‘shall live by faith’; but till the coming of Christianity 
there was no true Sikaos and no true faith. The verse runs too 
much, upon the same lines as the Psalm to be other than a 
quotation, though it is handled in the free and bold manner which 
is characteristic of St. Paul. 


Il. obk eorw 6 cundv: non est qui inielligat (rather than gud 
infelligit); Anglicé, ‘there is none to understand.’ [But ABG, 
and perhaps Latt. Orig.-lat. Ambrstr., WH. éex/ read cunay, as also 
(B)C WH. éex:7 éxtyrév, without the art. after LXX. This would = 
non est inielligens, non est reguirens Deum (Vulg.) ‘There is 
no one of understanding, there is no inquirer after God.’ ] 

5.ovvav: on the form see Win. Gr. § xiv, 16 (ed. 8; xiv, 3 E.T.); Hort, 
Intr. Notes on Orthog. p. 167; also for the accentuation, Fri. p. 174 f. 
Both: forms, ovréw and ovviw, are found, and either accentuation, cumév or 


ouviwy, may be adopted: probably the latter is te be preferred; cf. fue from 
dio. Mk. i. 34, xi. 16. 


12. &a: ‘one and all.’ 
AxperdPqoay: Heb. = ‘to go bad,’ ‘become sour,’ like milk; 
comp. the dypeios dotdos of Matt. xxv. 30. 
moray. (sine artic.) ABG &c. WH. ¢ext. 


Xpnotétynta = ‘goodness’ in the widest sense, with the idea of 
‘utility’ rather than specially of ‘ kindness,’ as in ii. 4: 
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ws fvés: cp. the Latin idiom ad unum omnes (Vulg. literally wsgue ad 
unum). B67**, WH. marg. omit the second od« éorw [ode éorw mody 
XpnoTornta éws évés|. The readings of B and its allies in these verses are 
open to some suspicion. of assimilating to a text of LXX. In ver. 14 B 17 


io abray (dy.7d. 076 pa abr&y) corresponding to adrod in B’s text of Ps..x. 7 
ix. 28]. 


18. tdgos.. . . éSodvoicay, The LXX of Ps. v. g [10] corre- 
sponds, pretty nearly to Heb. The last clause = rather Ainguam 
suam blandam reddunt ( poliunt), or perhaps lingua sua blandiuniur 
(Kautzsch, p. 34): ‘their tongue do they make: smooth’ Cheyne; 
“smooth speech glideth from their tongue’ De Witt. 


€odtotcav: Win. Gr. § xiii, 14 (ed. 8; xiii, af. E. T.). The termina- 
tion -cav, extended from imperf. and 2nd aor. of verbs in -y to verbs in -0), is 
widely found ; it is common in LXX and in Alexandrian Greek, but by no 
means confined to it; it is frequent in Boeotian inscriptions, and is called by 
one grammarian a ‘ Boeotian’ form, as by others ‘ Alexandrian.’ 


ids domiSwv: Ps. cxl. 3 [cxxxix. 4]. The position of the poison- 
bag of the serpent is rightly described. The venom is more 
correctly referred to the bite (as in Num. xxi. 9; Prov. xxiii. 32), 
than to the forked tongue (Job xx. 16): see art. ‘Serpent’ in 
D. B. 

14. Ps. x. 7 somewhat freely from LXX [ix. 28]: o8 dpas rd 
ordpa avtod yénet Kal mixptas kai Sddov. St. Paul retains the rel. but 
changes it into the plural: oréua aitév B 17, Cypr., WH. marg. 

muxpta: Heb. more lit. = fraudes. 

15-17. This quotation of Is. lix. 7, 8 is freely abridged from the 
LXX;; and as it is also of some interest from its bearing upon 
the text of the LXX used by St. Paul, it may be well to give: the 
original and the quotation side by side. 


Rom. iii. 15-17. 
dfeis of 1d8es, abrav exxéat aipa’ 
ovvrpyspa kcal tadramopia ev tais 
dois aire, xal dddv elpnyns ov 


fyveoay, 


Is. lix. 7, 8. 
of 82. nddes adraév [emit movnpiay 
tpéxovat] raxwvol exxéar aya [Kal of 
Staroyropot avrav Stadkoyopot amd 


pdvor]. 


Cl r a Ld 
dy rais ddois a’taév Kal 6ddv eipnyns 


ouvtpyzpa Kal Tadamopia 


ovr ofdact [Kal otk Zore kpiors év 


Tais dots avrév]. 


afya dyafriov Theodotion, and probably also Aquila and Symmachus, 
| From the Hexapla this reading has got into several MSS. of LXX.] 

dppsver (for and pévwv) AN: ofdacc NB Q*, &c.: éyvwoar AQ! marg, 
(Q = Cod. Marchalianus, XII Holmes) meznusc. alzg. 


19. What is the meaning of this verse? 


Does it mean that the 


passages just quoted are addressed to Jews (6 vépos = O. T.; 
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vépov tiv wadaay ypadyy dvoudter, Hs pépos ta mpodytixa Euthym.- 
Zig.), and therefore they are as much guilty before God as the 
Gentiles? So most commentators. Or does it mean that the 
guilt of the Jews being now proved, as they sinned they must also 
expect punishment, the Law (6 véuos = the Pentateuch) affirming 
the connexion between sin and punishment. SoGif. Both interpre- 
tations give a good sense. [For though (i) does not strictly prove 
that a/7 men are guilty but only that the Jews are guilty, this was 
really the main point which needed proving, because the Jews were 
apt to explain away the passages which condemned them, and held 
that—whatever happened to the Gentiles—they would escape.] 
The question really turns upon the meaning of 6 vdpyos. It is 
urged, (i) that there is only a single passage in St. Paul where 
6 vduos Clearly=O. T. (1 Cor. xiv. 21, a quotation of Is. xxviii. 11) : 
compare however Jo. x. 34 (= Ps. Ixxxii. 6), xv. 25 (= Ps. 
XXxv. Ig); (ii) that in the corresponding clause, tois ev r@ vopo 
must = the Law, in the narrower sense ; (iii) that in ver. 21 the 
Law is expressly distinguished from the Prophets. 

Yet these arguments are hardly decisive : for (i) the evidence is 
sufficient to show that St. Paul might have used 6 vépos in the wider 
sense; for this one instance is as good as many ; and (ii) we must 
not suppose that St. Paul always rigidly distinguished which sense 
he was using; the use of the word in one sense would call up the 
other (cf. Note on 6 @dvaros in ch. v. 12). 


Oltr. also goes a way of his own, but makes é véuos = Law in the 
abstract (covering at once for the Gentile the law of conscience, and for the 
Jew the law of Moses), which is contrary to the use of 6 vdyos. 


héyet . . . Aadet: Acyew calls attention to the substance of what 
is spoken, Aadeiv to the outward utterance; cf. esp. McClellan, 
Gospeis, p. 383 ff. 

payn : cf. dvamodéynros i. 20, ii. 4; the idea comes up at each 
step in the argument. 

émd8ukos: not exactly ‘guilty before God,’ but ‘answerable to 
God.’ odixos. takes gen. of the penalty ; dat. of the person 
injured to whom satisfaction is due (rév ditAaciwy trddiuKos éoru 
7@ BArapbevre Plato, Legg. 846 B). So here: all mankind has 
offended against God, and owes Him satisfaction. Note the use 
’ of a forensic term. 


20. Sudtt: ‘because,’ not ‘therefore,’ as AV. (see on i. 19). 
Mankind is liable for penalties as against God, because there is 
nothing else to afford them protection. Law can open men’s 
eyes to sin, but cannot remove it. Why this is so is shown in 
vii. 7 ff. 

StxawOAcetar: ‘shall be pronounced righteous,’ certainly not 
‘shall be made righteous’ (Lid.) ; the whole context (wa wav ordpa 
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ppayi, baddixos, éviroy avrov) has reference to a judicial trial and 
verdict. 
‘ ah odpé: man in his weakness and frailty (1 Cor.i. 29; 1 Pet. 
i, 24). 

émiyvwous : ‘clear knowledge’; see on i. 28, 32. 


THE NEW SYSTEM. 


III. 21-26. Here then the new order of things comes in. 
In it is offered a Righteousness which comes from God but 
embraces man, by no deserts of his but as a free gift on the 
part of God. This righteousness, (i) though attested by the 
Sacred Books, is independent of any legal system (ver. 21) ; 
(ii) 2 2s apprehended by faith in Christ, and is as wide as 
man’s need (vv. 22, 23); (iii) 22 ts made possible by the 
propitiatory Sacrifice of Christ (vv. 24, 25); which Sacrifice 
at once explains the lenient treatment by God of past sin 
and gives the most decisive expression to His righteousness 
(vv. 25, 26). 


"Jt is precisely such a method which is offered in Christianity. 
We have seen what is the state of the world without it. But now, 
since the coming of Christ, the righteousness of God has asserted 
itself in visible concrete form, but so as to furnish at the same 
time a means of acquiring righteousness to man —and that in 
complete independence of law, though the Sacred Books which 
contain the Law and the writings of the Prophets bear witness to 
it. ®This new method of acquiring righteousness does not turn 
upon works but on faith, i.e. on ardent attachment and devotion to 
Jesus Messiah. And it is therefore no longer confined to any 
particular people like the Jews, but is thrown open without distinc- 
tion to all, on the sole condition of believing, whether they be Jews 
or Gentiles. 2The universal gift corresponds to the universal need. 
All men alike have sinned ; and all alike feel themselves far from 
the bright effulgence of God’s presence. Vet estranged as they 
are God accepts them as righteous for no merit or service of theirs, 
by an act of His own free favour, the change in their relation to 
Him being due to the Great Deliverance wrought at the price of the 
Death of Christ Jesus. * When the Messiah suffered upon the 
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Cross: it was-God Who set Him there as.a. public spectacle, to. 
be viewed as a Mosaic sacrifice might be viewed by the crowds as- 
sembled in the courts of the Temple. The shedding of His:Blood 
was in fact a sacrifice which had the effect of making propitiation 
or atonement for sin, an effect which man must appropriate through 
faith. The object of the whole being by this public and decisive 
act to vindicate the righteousness. of God. In previous ages the 
sins of mankind had been passed over without adequate punishment 
or atonement: * but this long forbearance on the part of God had in 
view throughout that signal exhibition of His Righteousness which 
He purposed to enact when the hour should come as now it has 
come, so as to reveal Himself in His double character as at once: 
righteous Himself and pronouncing righteous, or accepting as 
righteous, the loyal follower of Jesus. 


21. vuvit 86: ‘now,’ under the Christian dispensation. Mey. De: 
W. Oltr. Go. and others.contend for the rendering‘ as. it is,’ on the. 
ground that the opposition is between two s/a/es, the. state under 
Law and the state without Law. But here the two states or 
relations correspond to two periods succeeding each other in order’ 
of time; so that yvvi may well have. its first.and most obvious 
meaning, which is confirmed by the parallel passages, Rom. xvi. 
25, 26 pvornpiov .. . pavepwbevtos . . . viv, Eph. ii, 12, 13 voi 
dé... eyerndnre éyyts, Col. i. 26, 27 puarnpioy Td dmoxexpuppevoy. . « 
viv S€ ehavepwobn, 2 Tim. i. 9, 10 xdpw thy Sodeioav . . . mpd’ xpdver: 
alwviov pavepwbeicay dé viv, Heb. ix. 26 vert dé daaé emt ouvredeca 
Tov aidvev . . . meshavépwrat. It may be observed (i) that the N. T. 
writers. constantly oppose the pre-Christian and the Christian 
dispensations to each other as periods (comp. in addition to the 
passages already enumerated Acts xvii. 30; Gal. iii, 23, 25; 
iv. 3, 4; Heb. i. 1); and (ii) that ¢avepotcda is constantly used 
with expressions denoting time (add to passages above. Tit. i. 3 
kaipois idious, 1 Pet. i. 20 én écxdrov rév xpdvev), The. leading. 
English commentators take this view. 

An allusion of Tertullian’s makes it probable that Marcion retained this 
verse ; evidence fails as to the rest of the chapter, and it is probable that he 


cut out the whole of ch. iv, along with most other references to the history 
of Abraham (Tert. on Gal. iv. 21-26, Adv. Mare. v. 4). 


Xwpls, vdpou: ¢ apart from law,’ ‘ independently of it,’ not as 
a subordinate system growing out of Law, but as an alternative 
for Law and destined ultimately to supersede it (Rom. x. 4). 

Bixatocdvyn OeoG: see on ch. i. 17. St. Paul goes om to define 
his meaning. The righteousness which he has in view is essen- 
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tially the righteousness of God ; though the aspect in which it is 
regarded is as a condition bestowed upon man, that condition is 
the direct outcome of the Divine attribute of righteousness, work- 
ing its way to larger realization amongst men. One step in this 
realization, the first great objective step, is the Sacrificial Death of 
Christ for sin (ver. 25); the next step is the subjective appre- 
hension of what is thus done for him by faith on the part of the 
believer (ver. 22). Under the old system the only way laid down 
for man to attain to righteousness was by the strict performance 
of the Mosaic Law ; now that heavy obligation is removed and a 
shorter but at the same time more effective method is substituted, 
the method of attachment to a Divine Person. 


mehavépwrar. Contrast the completed garépwos in Christ and 
the continued dmoxddvyzs in the Gospel (ch. i, 16): the verb 
pavepotaba is regularly used for the Incarnation with its accompani- 
ments and sequents as outstanding facts of history prepared in the 
secret counsels of God and at the fitting moment ‘manifested’ to 
the sight of men; so, of the whole process of the Incarnation, 
1 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Tim. i. 10; 1 Pet. i. 20; 1 Jo. iii. 5, 8: of the 
Atonement, Heb. ix. 26: of the risen Christ, Mark xvi. 12, 14; 
John xxi. 14: of the future coming to Judgement, 1 Pet. v. 45 
1 Jo. ii. 28. The nearest parallels to this verse which speaks of 
the manifestation of Divine ‘righteousness’ are 2 Tim. i. 10, which 
speaks of a like manifestation of Divine ‘grace, and 1 Jo.i. 2, 
which describes the Incarnation as the appearing on earth of the 
principle of ‘ life.’ 

paprupoupévy «.7.d.: another instance of the care with which 
St. Paul insists that the new order of things is in no way contrary 
to the.old, but rather a development which was duly foreseen and 
-provided for: cf. Rom. i. 2, iii. 31, the whole of ch. iv, ix. 25-33; 
xX. 16-21; xi. I-10, 26-29; xv. 8-12; xvi. 26 &c. 

22. 8€ turns to the particular aspect of the Divine righteousness 
which the Apostle here wishes to bring out; it is righteousness 
apprehended by faith in Christ and embracing the body of believers. 
The. particle thus introduces a nearer definition, but in itself only 
marks the transition in thought which here (as in ch. ix. 30; 1 Cor. 
ii. 6; Gal. ii..2; Phil. ii. 8) happens to be from the general to the 
particular. 

miotews "Incod Xpiotos: gen. of object, ‘faith in Jesus Christ.’ 
This is the hitherto almost universally accepted view, which has 
showever been recently challenged in a very carefully worked out 
argument by Prof. Haussleiter of Greifswald (Der Glaube Jesu 
Christtu. der christliche Glaube, Leipzig, 1891). 

Dr.\Hauséleiter contends that the gen. is subjective not objective, that like 
the ‘faith of Abraham’ in ch. iv. 16, it denotes the faith (in God) which 

Christ Himself maintained even through the ordeal of the Crucifixion, that 
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this faith is here put forward as the central feature of the Atonement, and 
that it is to be grasped or appropriated by the Christian in a similar manner 
to that in which he reproduces the faith of Abraham. If this view held 
good, a number of other passages (notably i. 17) would be affected by it. 
But, although ably carried out, the interpretation of some of these passages 
seems to us forced; the theory brings together things, like the xlerss Tpcod 
Xpcrod here with the wior:s Qcod in iii, 3, which are really disparate; and 
it has so far, we believe, met with no acceptance. 

‘Ingot Xpiorod. B, and apparently Marcion as quoted by Tertullian, 
drop Tncod (so too WH, marg.); A reads é& XprorS Tyeod. 

cat éri mavras om. N* ABC, 47. 67**, Boh. Acth. Arm., Clem.-Alex. 
Orig. Did. Cyr.-Alex. Aug.: ins DEFGKL &c. ém xdvras alone is 
found in Jo. Damasce. Vulg. cod@., so that els wayvras sal éxt mivras would 
seem to be a conflation, or combination of two readings originally alterna- 
tives. If it were the true reading e’s would express ‘destination for’ all 
believers, émi ‘extension to’ them. 


23. od ydp éor Siacrohy}. The Apostle is reminded of one of 
his main positions. The Jew has (in this respect) no real advantage 
over the Gentile; both alike need a righteousness which is not their 
own; and to both it is offered on the same terms. 

jpaprov. In English we may translate this ‘have sinned’ in 
accordance with the idiom of the language, which prefers to use 
the perfect where a past fact or series of facts is not separated by 
a clear interval from the present: see note on ii. r2. 

dorepodvrat: see Monro, Homeric Grammar, § 8 (3); mid. voice = 
‘feel want.’ Gif. well compares Matt. xix. 20 ri & dorepd; 
(objective, ‘What, as a matter of fact, is wanting to me?’) with 
Luke xv. 14 xal atris Hofuro Sorepeicdar (subjective, the Prodigal 
begins to _/ee/ his destitution). 

THs Ségms. There are two wholly distinct uses of this word: 
(x) = ‘opinion’ (a use not found in N. T.) and thence in 
particular ‘favourable opinion,’ ‘reputation’ (Rom. ii, 7, 10; 
John xii. 43 &c.); (2) by a use which came in with the 
LXX as translation of Heb. N33 = (i) ‘visible brightness or 
splendour’ (Acts xxii. rr; 4 Cor. xv. 40 ff); and hence 
(ii) the brightness which radiates from the presence of God, 
the visible glory conceived as resting on Mount Sinai (Ex. 
xxiv. 16), in the pillar of cloud (Ex. xvi. ro), in the tabernacle 
(Ex. xl. 34) or temple (1 Kings viii. rr; 2 Chron. v. 14), and 
specially between the cherubim on the lid of the ark (Ps. Ixxx. 1; 
Ex. xxv. 22; Rom. ix. 4 &c.); (iii) this visible splendour 
symbolized the Divine perfections, ‘the majesty or goodness of 
God as manifested to men’ (Lightfoot on Col. i. 11; comp. Eph. 
i. 6, 12, 17; iii, 16); (iv) thesé perfections are in a measure 
communicated to man through Christ (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 6, 
iii, 18). Both morally and physically a certain transfiguration 
takes place in the Christian, partially here, completely hereafter 
(comp. e.g. Rom. viii. 30 edégaser with Rom. v. 2 és’ edmids ris 
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b6£ns rou Ocod, vill, 18 tHy peAdovoav B45Eav dmoxartvpbqva, 2 Tim. 
li. 10 86£ys alwviov), The Rabbis held that Adam by the Fall lost 
six things, ‘the glory, life (immortality), his stature (which was 
above that of his descendants), the fruit of the field, the fruits of 
trees, and the light (by which the world was created, and which 
was withdrawn from it and reserved for the righteous in the world 
to come).’ It is explained that ‘the glory’ was a reflection from 
the Divine glory which before the Fall brightened Adam’s face 
(Weber, Altsyn. Theol. p. 214). Clearly St. Paul conceives of this 
glory as in process of being recovered: the physical sense is also 
enriched by its extension to attributes that are moral and 
spiritual, 
The meaning of 4éfo in this connexion is well illustrated by 4 Ezr. vii. 42 
Say Bensly = vi. 14 O. F. Fritzsche, p. 607), where the state of the blessed 
described as neque meridiem, neque noctem, neque ante lucem (perh. for 
anteluctum; vid. Bensly ad loc.\, neque nitorem, neque claritatem, neque 
lucem, nisi solummodo splendorem claritatis Altissimti (perth. = dnot-yacua 
bbins “Lfiorov]. In quoting this passage Ambrose has sola Dei fulzebit 
claritas ; Dominus enim erit lux omnium (cf. Rev. xxi. 24). The blessed 
themselves shine with a brightness which is reflected from the face of God: 
thid. vv. 97, 98 | Bensly = 71, 72 O. F. Fritzsche) guomodo inciptet (perre) 
vultus corum fulgere sicut sol, et quomodo incipient stellarum adsimilari 
lumini... festinant enim videre vultum [eius| cui serviunt viventes et 
a quo incipient gloriost mercedem recipere (cl, Matt. xiii. 43). 


24. Sixatodpevor. The construction and connexion of this word 
are difficult, and perhaps not to be determined with certainty. 
(i) Many leading scholars (De W. Mey. Lips. Lid. Win. Gr. § xlv. 
6b) make éckatovpevoe mark a detail in, or assign a proof of, the 
condition described by iszepoivra. In this case there would be 
a slight stress on 8wpedv; men are far from God’s glory, because the 
state of righteousness has to be given them; they do nothing for 
it. But this is rather far-fetched. No such proof or further 
description of torepotvra is needed. It had already been proved 
by the actual condition of Jews as well as Gentiles; and to prove 
it by the gratuitousness of the justification would be an inversion 
of the logical order. (ii) tarepotvrar dxavovpevr is taken as = tore- 
poivrat Kai Sixaoivrar (Fri.) or = iorepotpevoe Bixaroivrat (Tholuck). 
But this is dubious Greek. (iii) d:catovpevor is not taken with what 
precedes, but is made to begin a new clause. In that case there is 
an anacoluthon, and we must supply some such phrase as nas 
kavyopeba; (Oltr.). But that would be harsh, and a connecting 
particle seems wanted. (iv) Easier and more natural than any of 
these expedients seems to be, with Va. and Ewald, to make od ydp 
. . « borepoivra practically a parenthesis, and to take the nom. 
Bixawipevn ‘as suggested by mayres in ver. 23, but in sense referring 
rather to rovs morevovras in ver. 22. No doubt such a construction 
would be irregular, but it may be questioned whether it is too 
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‘irregular for St. Paul. The Apostle frequently gives a new turn to | 
a sentence under the influence of some expression which is really 
subordinate tu the main idea. Perhaps as near a parallel as any 
would be 2 Cor. viii. 18, 19 ouvveméuanev dé rov adeAhov . . ow 
6 erawos év r@ evayyedio . . . ov pdvoy bé, GdAG Kai xetporovnbeis (as if 
bs émaweira had preceded), 

Swpedv TH adtod xdpitt. Each of these phrases strengthens the 
other in a very emphatic way, the position of adrod further laying 
stress on the fact that this manifestation of free favour on the part 
of God is unprompted by any other external cause than the one 
which is mentioned (84 rijs drodutpocews). 

dmohutpdcews. It is contended, esp. by Oltramare, (i) that 
Aurpdo and dmodvrpéo in classical Greek = not ‘to pay a ransom,’ 
but ‘to take a ransom,’ ‘to put to ransom,’ or ‘release on ransom,” 
as a conqueror releases his prisoners (the only example given of 
dmodtrpeats is Plut. Pomp. 24 rodéwv aixyatorwy drodutpoceas, where 
the word has this sense of ‘ putting to ransom’); (ii) that in LXX 
Aurpovoba is frequently used of the Deliverance from Egypt, the 
Exodus, in which there is no question of ransom (so Ex. vi. 6, 
xv. 13; Deut. vii. 8; ix. 26; xiii. 5, &c.: cf. also drodurpdce 
Ex. xxi. 8, of the ‘release’ of a slave by her master). The subst. 
dmodtrpwots occurs only in one place, Dan. iv. 30 [29 or 32], LXX 
6 xpdvos pou tis dmodutpocews jAG_e Of Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery 
from his madness. Hence it is inferred (cf. also Westcott, Hed. 
p- 296, and Ritschl, Rechifert. u. Versdhn. ii. 220 ff.) that here and 
in similar passages drodvrpwors denotes ‘ deliverance’ simply without 
any idea of ‘ransom.’ There is no doubt that this part of the 
metaphor might be dropped. But in view of the clear resolution of 
the expression in Mark x. 45 (Matt. xx. 28) dodvat rv puxny adroi 
AUrpoy dvri wohdov, and in r Tim. ii. 6 6 Sovs éavrdv dvridutpov tec 
ndvrov, and in view also of the many passages in which Christians 
are said to be ‘bought,’ or ‘bought with a price’ (1 Cor. vi. 20, 
Vil.’23 3 “Gal. iii. 23); ‘a Pet. ii. 15 “Rev. ‘v.92 ch Acts xa. 28: 
1 Pet. i. 18, 19), we can hardly resist the conclusion that the idea 
of the Avrpov retains its full force, that it is identical with the ripy, 
and that both are ways of describing the Death of Christ. The 
emphasis is on the cost of man’s redemption. We need not press 
the metaphor yet a step further by asking (as the ancients did) to 
whom the ransom or price was paid. It was required by that 
ultimate necessity which has made the whole course of things what 
it has been; but this necessity is far beyond our powers to grasp 
or gauge. 


ais év XpiotG “Inocod. We owe to Haussleiter (Der Glaube Jeses Christi, 
p- 116) the interesting observation that wherever the phrase éy Xpor@ o1 év 
Xpiot®@ *Inoov occurs there is no single instance of the variants év Ijcod or 
éy “Incot Xpiorgy. This is significant, because in other combinations the 
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variants are frequent. It is also what we should expect, btcause éy Xpio7® 
— év Xpior@ ‘Ino. always relate to the glorified Christ, not to the historic 
esus, 


25. mpoéfero may = either (i) ‘ whom God proposed to Himself,’ 
‘ purposed,’ ‘designed’ (Orig. Pesh.); or (ii) ‘whom God set forth 
publicly’ (proposuct Vulg.). Both meanings would be in full ac- 
cordance with the teaching of St. Paul both elsewhere and in this 
Epistle. For (i) we may compare the idea of the Divine mpdéeots 
in ch, ix. rx (viii. 28); Eph. iii. 11 (i. 11); 2 Tim. i. 9; also 
1 Pet. i. 20. For (ii) compare esp. Gal. iii. 1 ofs kar’ épOadpovs 
"Inoots Xpicrés mpoeypddyn eoravpopevos. But when we turn to the 
immediate context we find it so full of terms denoting publicity 
(mehavéporat, eis EvderEw, mpds tiv evdecEw) that the latter sense seems 
preferable. The Death of Christ is not only a manifestation of the 
righteousness of God, but a vzszb/e manifestation and one to which 
appeal can be made. 

iAagtyptov: usually subst. meaning strictly ‘place or vehicle of 
propitiation, but originally neut. of adj. ‘Aaornps (Aacrnpioy 
enideya Ex, xxv. 16 [17], where however Gif. takes the two words 
as substantives in apposition). In LXX of the Pentateuch, as in 
Heb. ix. 5, the word constantly stands for the ‘lid of the ark,’ or 
‘mercy-seat,’ so called from the fact of its being sprinkled with the 
blood of the sacrifices on the Day of Atonement. A number of 
the best authorities (esp. Gif. Va. Lid. Ritschl, Rechifert. u. Versohn. 
ii. 169 ff. ed. 2) take the word here in this sense, arguing (i) that 
it suits the emphatic avrod in é& 16 adrod aiyars; (ii) that through 
LXX it would be by far the most familiar usage; (iii) that the 
Greek commentators (as Gif. has shown in detail) unanimously give 
it this sense; (iv) that the idea is specially appropriate inasmuch as 
on Christ rests the fulness of the Divine glory, ‘the true Shekinah,’ 
and it is natural to connect with His Death the culminating rite in 
the culminating service of Atonement. But, on the other hand, 
there is great harshness, not to say confusion, in making Christ at 
once priest and victim and place of sprinkling. Origen it is true 
does not shrink from this; he says expressly zmvenzes ugdlur. .. esse 
ipsum et propitiatorium et poniificem et hostiam quae offertur pro 
populo (in Rom. iii. 8, p. 213 Lomm.). But although there is 
a partial analogy for this in Heb, ix. 11-14, 23-x. 22, where 
Christ is both priest and victim, it is straining the image yet further 
to identify Him with the Aacrnpiov, The Christian itaorjpiov, or 
‘place of sprinkling,’ in the literal sense, is rather the Cross. It is 
also something of a point (if we are right in giving the sense of 
publicity to mpoé6ero) that the sprinkling of the mercy-seat was just 
the one rite which was withdrawn from the sight of the people. 
Another way of taking ‘aorjpiov is to supply with it 6dua on the 
analogy of cwrnpior, reAcorhptov, xaptarjpiov. This too is strongly 
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supported (esp. by the leading German commentators, De W. Fri. 
Mey. Lips.). But there seems to be no clear instance of itaerjpioy 
used in this sense. Neither is there satisfactory proof that aor. 
(subst.) = in a general sense ‘instrument or means of propitiation.’ 
It appears therefore simplest to take it as adj. accus. masc. added 
as predicate to év. There is evidence that the word was current as 
an adj. at this date (iAaornpiov prqjya Joseph. Anff. XVI. vii. 1° 
Dacrnpiov Oavdrov 4 Macc. xvii. 22*, and other exx.). The 
objection that the adj. is not applied properly to persons counts 
for very little, because of the extreme rarity of the sacrifice of 
a person. Here however it is just this personal element which is 
most important. It agrees with the context that the term chosen 
should be rather one which generalizes the character of propitiatory 
sacrifice than one which exactly reproduces a particular feature cf 
such sacrifice. 


The Latin versions do not help us: they give all three renderings, pre- 
Cee propitiatorem, and propitiationem. Syr. is also ambiguous. 

he Coptic clearly favours the masc. rendering adopted above. 

It may be of some interest to compare the Jewish teaching on the subject 
of Atonement. ‘When a man thinks, I will just go on sinning and repent 
later, no help is given him from above to make him repent. He who 
thinks, I will but just sin and the Day of Atonement will bring me forgive- 
ness, such an one gets no forgiveness through the Day of Atonement. 
Offences of man against God the Day of Atonement can atone; offences of 
man against his fellow-man the Day of Atonement cannot atone until he has 
given satisfaction to his fellow-man’ ; and more to the same effect (Mishnah, 
Tract. Joma, viii. 9, ap. Winter u. Wiinsche, /iid. Lit. p. 98). We get 
a more advanced system of casuistry in Tosephta, Zract. Joma, v: ‘R. Ismael 
said, Atonement is of four kinds. He who transgresses a positive command 
and repents is at once forgiven according to the Scripture, “ Return, ye back- 
sliding children, I will heal your backslidings” (Jer. iii. 23 [22]). He who 
transgresses a negative command or prohibition and repents has the atone- 
ment held in suspense by his repentance, and the Day of Atonement makes 
it effectual, according to the Scripture, “ For on this day shall atonement be 
made for you” (Lev. xvi. 30). Ifa man commits a sin for which is decreed 
extermination or capital punishment and repents, his repentance and the 
Day of Atonement together keep the atonement in suspense, and suffering 
brings it home, according to the Scripture, ‘I will visit their transgression 
with the rod and their iniquity with stripes” (Ps. Ixxxix. 33 [32]). But 
when a man profanes the Name of God and repents, his repentance has not 
the power to keep atonement in suspense, and the Day of Atonement has 
not the power to atone, but repentance and the Day of Atonement atone 
one third, sufferings on the remaining days of the year atone one third, and 
the day of death completes the atonement according to the Scripture, 
“Surely this iniquity shall not be expiated by you till you die” (Is. xxii. 14). 
This teaches that the day of death completes the atonement. Sin-offering 
and trespass-oflering and death and the Day of Atonement all being 20 
atonement without repentance, because it is written in Lev. xxiii, 21 (?) 
“Only,” i.e, when he turns from his evil way does he obtain atonement, 
otherwise he obtains no atonement’ (oA. cé¢. p. 154)» 


* Some MSS. read here dd... vod 2 aornpio rod Gavdrov abrav (O. F. 
Fritzsche ed /oc.). 
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Sid ris mlorews: 8d aiorews NC*D*FG 67%* a/., Tisch. WH. ext. 
The art. seems here rather more correct, pointing back as it would do to &a 
miorews “I, X. in ver. 22; it is found in B and the mass of later authorities, 
but there is a strong phalanx on the other side; B is not infallible in such 
company (cf. xi. 6). 


év 7 adro§ afyart: not with mictews (though this would be 
a quite legitimate combination ; see Gif. ad Joc.), but with mpoééero 
Acornptov: the shedding and sprinkling of the blood is a principal 
idea, not secondary. 

The significance of the Sacrificial Bloodshedding was twofold. 
The blood was regarded by the Hebrew as essentially the seat of 
life (Gen. ix. 4; Lev. xvii. 11; Deut. xii. 23). Hence the death 
of the victim was not only a death but a setting free of life; the 
application of the blood was an application of life; and the 
offering of the blood to God was an offering of life. In this lay 
more especially the virtue of the sacrifice (Westcott, Zp. Jo. p. 34 ff.; 
feb. p. 293 f.). 

For the prominence which is given to the Bloodshedding in 
connexion with the Death of Christ see the passages collected 
below. 

eis Evdergiv: eis denotes the final and remote object, mpés the 
nearer object. The whole plan of redemption from its first 
conception in the Divine Mind aimed at the exhibition of God’s 
Righteousness. And the same exhibition of righteousness was 
_ Kept in view in a subordinate part of that plan, viz. the forbearance 
which God displayed through long ages towards sinners. For the 
punctuation and structure of the sentence see below. For évdeéw 
see on ch. ii. 15: here too the sense is that of ‘ proof by an appeal 
to fact.’ 

eis evderguv tis Suxaocdvns adtod. In what sense can the Death 
of Christ be said to demonstrate the righteousness of God? It 
demonstrates it by showing the impossibility of simply passing over 
sin. It does so by a great and we may say cosmical act, the 
nature of which we are not able wholly to understand, but whica 
at least presents analogies to the rite of sacrifice, and to that 
particular form of the rite which had for its object propitiation. 
The whole Sacrificial system was symbolical; and its wide diffusion 
showed that it was a mode of religious expression specially 
appropriate to that particular stage in the world’s development. 
Was it to lapse entirely with Christianity? The writers of the 
New Testament practically answer, No. The necessity for it still 
existed; the great fact of sin and guilt remained; there was still the 
same bar to the offering of acceptable worship. To meet this fact 
and to remove this bar, there had been enacted an Event which 
possessed the significance of sacrifice. And to that event the N. T. 
writers appealed as satisfying the conditions which the righteousness 
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of God required. See the longer Note on ‘The Death of Christ 
considered as a Sacrifice’ below. 

Sa thy wdpeow: not ‘for the remission,’ as AV., which gives 
a somewhat unusual (though, as we shall see on iv. 25, not 
impossible) sense to &d, and also a wrong sense to mdpeow, but 
‘because of the pretermission, or passing over, of foregone sins.’ 
For the difference between wdpecis and decors see Trench, Syn. 
p. 110 ff.: mdpeors =‘ putting aside? temporary suspension of 
punishment which may at some later date be inflicted; ageors = 
‘putting away,’ complete and unreserved forgiveness. 


It is possible that the thought of this passage may have been suggested by 
Wisd. xi. 23 [24] «al wapopGs duaprjyata av@pmraw els peravoray, There 
will be found in Trench, of. c##. p. 111, an account of a controversy which 
arose out of this verse in Holland at the end of the sixteenth and inni 
of the seventeenth centuries. 


épaptnudtwy: as contrasted with duapria, audprnya = the single 
act of sin, duapria = the permanent principle of which such an act 
is the expression. 

év TH dvoxq: ev either (i) denotes mofze, as Mey., &c. (Grimm, 
Lex. s. v. &v, 5 €); or (ii) it is temporal, ‘ during the forbearance of 

-God.’ Of these (i) is preferable, because the whole context deals 
with the scheme as it lay in the Divine Mind, and the relation of 
its several parts to each other. 

dvoxf}: see on ii. 4, and note that avoyy is related to wdpeows as 
xdpes is related to adeors. 

26. mpds thy EvServ: to be connected closely with the preceding 
clause: the stop which separates this verse from the last should be 
wholly removed, and the pause before && 7)» mapeow somewhat 
lengthened; we should represent it in English by a dash or semi- 
colon. We may represent the various pauses in the passage in some 
such way as this: ‘Whom God set forth as propitiatory—through 
faith—in His own blood—for a display of His righteousness ; 
because of the passing-over of foregone sins in the forbearance of 
God with a view to the display of His righteousness at the present 
moment, so that He might be at once righteous (Himself) and 
declaring righteous him who has for his motive faith in Jesus.’ Gif. 
seems to be successful in proving that this is the true construction : 
(i) otherwise it is difficult to account for the change of the preposi- 
tion from eis to mpés ; (ii) the art. is on this view perfectly accounted 
for, ‘the same display’ as that just mentioned ; (iii) ra» mpoyeyo- 
votwy duaptnudrey seems to be contrasted with ev 16 viv carps ; (iv) the 
construction thus most thoroughly agrees with St. Paul's style 
elsewhere: see Gifford’s note and compare the passage quoted 
Eph. iii. 3-5, also Rom. iii. 7, 8, ii. 14-16. 

Sixaroy Kal Sixacodvra, This is the key-phrase which establishes 
the connexion between the dixaootvy Ccod, and the dixaocivy ée 
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miorews. It is not that ‘God is righteous and yet declares righteous 
the believer in Jesus,’ but that ‘ He is righteous and also, we might 
almost say and therefore, declares righteous the believer.’ The 
words indicate no opposition between justice and mercy. Rather 
that which seems to us and which really is an act of mercy is the 
direct outcome of the ‘ righteousness’ which is a wider and more 
adequate name than justice. It is the essential righteousness of 
God which impels Him to set in motion that sequence of events in 
the sphere above and in the sphere below which leads to the free 
forgiveness of the believer and starts him on his way with a clean 
page to his record. 

tov éx wistews: ‘him whose ruling motive is faith’; contrast 
ot && épieias ch. ii. 8 3 Soo €& évyov vdpov (‘as many as depend on 
works of law’) Gal. iii, 10. 


The Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice. 


It is impossible to get rid from this passage of the double idea 
(1) of a sacrifice ; (2) of a sacrifice which is propitiatory. In any 
case the phrase é€v r@ avrod aipar: carries with it the idea of sacrificial 
bloodshedding. And whatever sense we assign to ihaornpiov— 
whether we directly supply Oia, or whether we supply éemiécua and 
regard it as equivalent to the mercy-seat, or whether we take it as 
an adj.in agreement with 6v—the fundamental idea which underlies 
the word must be that of propitiation. And further, when we ask, 
Who is propitiated? the answer can only be ‘God.’ Nor is it 
possible to separate this propitiation from the Death of the Son. 

Quite apart from this passage it is not difficult to prove that these 
two ideas of sacrifice and propitiation lie at the root of the teaching 
not only of St. Paul but of the New Testament generally. Before 
considering their significance it may be well first to summarize this 
evidence briefly. 

(1) As in the passage before us, so elsewhere, the stress which is 
laid on aipa is directly connected with the idea of sacrifice. We 
have it in St. Paul, in Rom. v. 9; Eph. i. 7, ii. 13 ; Col. i. 20 (8a rod 
aipatos Tov aravpov). We have it for St. Peter in 1 Pet. i. 2 (pavticpov 
aiparos) and 19 (ripip atuart os dpvod dudpov kal domidov), For 
St. John we have it in 1 Jo. i. 7, and inv. 6,8. It also comes 
out distinctly in several places in the Apocalypse (i. 5, v. 9, vii. 14, 
xii. 11, xiii. 8). It is a leading idea very strongly represented in 
Ep. to Hebrews (especially in capp. ix, x, xiii). There is also the 
strongest reason to think that this Apostolic teaching was suggested 
by words of our Lord Himself, who spoke of His approaching 
death in terms proper to a sacrifice such as that by which the First 
Covenant had been inaugurated (comp. 1 Cor. xi. 25 with Matt 
xxvi 28; Mark xiv. 24 [perhaps not Luke xxii. 20]). 
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Many of these passages besides the mention of bloodshedding 
and the death of the victim (Apoc. v. 6, 12, xili. 8 dpviov éopaypévov : 
cf. v. 9) call attention to other details in the act of sacrifice (e.g. 
the sprinkling of the blood, payricuds 1 Pet. i. 2; Heb. xii. 24: 
ef; Heb. ix..13, 19; 21). 

We observe also that the Death of Christ is compared not only 
to one but to several of the leading forms of Levitical sacrifice: te 
the Passover (John i. 29, xix. 36; 1 Cor. v. 8, and the passages 
which speak of the ‘lamb’ in 1 Pet. and Apoc.); to the sacrifices 
of the Day of Atonement (so apparently in the passage from which 
we start, Rom. iii, 25, also in Heb. ii. 17; ix. 12, 14, 15, and 
perhaps 1 Jo. ii. 2,iv. 10; 1 Pet. ii. 24); to the ratification of the 
Covenant (Matt. xxvi. 28, &c.; Heb. ix. 15-22); to the sin-offering 
(Rom. viii. 3; Heb. xiii. 11; 1 Pet. iii, 18, and possibly if not 
under the earlier head, 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10). 

(2) In a number of these passages as well as in others, both 
from the Epistles of St. Paul and from other Apostolic writings, 
the Death of Christ is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins (e.g. Matt. xxvi. 28; Acts v. 30 f., apparently; 1 Cor. xv. 3; 
2 Cor. v. 243. Eph..i..4 3. Col..i,. s4 and. 20; ‘Titi. 145) Heb. 1.3, 
ix..28, x. 22 al.;. 1 Pet. ii. 24, iti, £83 1 Jo, it. 2,iv. 105: Apoe. tg). 
The author of Ep. to Hebrews generalizes from the ritual system 
of the Old Covenant that sacrificial bloodshedding is necessary in 
every case, or nearly in every case, to place the worshipper in a 
condition of fitness to approach the Divine Presence (Heb. ix. 22 
kat oxeddv €v aipate mavra Kadapiterar kata Tov vdpov, Kal xapis 
aiparexxvoias od yivera apeots), The use of the different words 
denoting ‘propitiation’ is all to the same effect (itaorjpwv Rom. 
iii. 25; Maouds 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 103 AdoxerOa Heb. ii. 17). 

This strong convergence of Apostolic writings of different and 
varied character seems to show that the idea of Sacrifice as applied 
to the Death of Christ cannot be put aside as a merely passing 
metaphor, but is interwoven with the very weft and warp of 
primitive Christian thinking, taking its start (if we may trust our 
traditions) from words of Christ Himself. What it all amounts to 
is that the religion of the New Testament, like the religion of the 
Old, has the idea of sacrifice as one of its central conceptions, not 
however scattered over an elaborate ceremonial system but concen- 
trated in a single many-sided and far-reaching act. 

It will be seen that this throws back a light over the Old 
Testament sacrifices—and indeed not only over them but over the 
sacrifices of ethnic religion—and shows that they were something 
more than a system of meaningless butchery, that they had a real 
spiritual significance, and that they embodied deep principles of 
religion in forms suited to the apprehension of the age to which they 
were given and capable of gradual refinement and purification, 
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In this connexion it may be worth while to quote a striking 
passage from a writer of great, if intermittent, insight, who approaches 
the subject from a thoroughly detached and independent stand- 
point. In his last series of Slade lectures delivered in Oxford (Zhe 
Art of England, 1884, p. 14 f.), Mr. Ruskin wrote as follows: 
‘None of you, who have the least acquaintance with the general 
tenor of my own teaching, will suspect me of any bias towards the 
doctrine of vicarious Sacrifice, as it is taught by the modern 
Evangelical Preacher. But the great mystery of the idea of 
Sacrifice itself, which has been manifested as one united and 
solemn instinct by all thoughtful and affectionate races, since the 
world became peopled, is founded on the secret truth of benevolent 
energy which all men who have tried to gain it have learned—that 
you cannot save men from death but by facing it for them, nor 
from sin but by resisting it for them . . . Some day or other 
—probably now very soon—too probably by heavy afflictions of 
the State, we shall be taught . . . that all the true good and 
glory even of this world—not to speak of any that is to come, must 
be bought still, as it always has been, with our toil, and with our 
tears.’ 

After all the writer of this and the Evangelical Preacher whom 
he repudiates are not so very far apart. It may be hoped that the 
Preacher too may be willing to purify his own conception and to 
strip it of some quite unbiblical accretions, and he will then find 
that the central verity for which he contends is not inadequately 
stated in the impressive words just quoted. 

The idea of Vicarious Suffering is not the whole and not 
perhaps the culminating point in the conception of Sacrifice, for 
Dr. Westcott seems to have sufficiently shown that the centre of 
the symbolism of Sacrifice lies not in the death of the victim but 
in the offering of its life. This idea of Vicarious Suffering, which is 
nevertheless in all probability the great difficulty.and stumbling- 
block-in the way of the acceptance of Bible teaching on this head, 
was revealed once and for all time in Isaiah lili; No one who 
reads that chapter with attention can fail to see the profound truth 
which lies behind it—a truth which seems to gather up in one all 
that is most pathetic in the world’s history, but which when it has 
done so turns upon it the light of truly prophetic and divine inspira- 
tion, gently lifts the veil from the accumulated mass of pain and 
sorrow, and shows beneath its unspeakable value in the working out 
of human redemption and regeneration and the sublime consolations 
by which for those who can enter into them it is accompanied. 

I said that this chapter gathers up in one all that is most pathetic 
in the world’s history. It gathers it up as it were in a single 
typical Figure. We look at the lineaments of that Figure, and 
then we transfer our gaze and we recognize them all translated 
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from idea into reality, and embodied in marvellous perfection upon 
Calvary. 

Following the example of St. Paul and St. John and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we speak of something in this great Sacrifice, which 
we call ‘ Propitiation.’ We believe that the Holy Spirit spoke 
through these writers, and that it was His Will that we should use 
this word. But it is a word which we must leave it to Him to 
interpret. We drop our plummet into the depth, but the line 
attached to it is too short, and it does not touch the bottom. The 
awful processes of the Divine Mind we cannot fathom. Sufficient 
for us to know that through the virtue of the One Sacrifice our 
sacrifices are accepted, that the barrier which Sin places between us 
and God is removed, and that there is a ‘ sprinkling ’ which makes 
us free to approach the throne of grace. 

This, it may still be objected, is but a ‘fiction of mercy.’ All 
mercy, all forgiveness, is of the nature of fiction. It consists in 
treating men better than they deserve. And if we ‘being evil’ 
exercise the property of mercy towards each other, and exercise it 
not rarely out of consideration for the merit of someone else than 
the offender, shall not our Heavenly Father do the same? 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE NEW SYSTEM. 


TI. 27-31. Hence it follows (1) that no claim can be 
made on the ground of human merit, for there is no merit 
tn Faith (vv. 27, 28); (2) that ¥ew and Gentile are on the 
same footing, for there ts but one God, and Faith is the only 
means of acceptance with Him (vv. 29, 30). 

An oljector may say that Law is thus abrogated. On the 
contrary tts deeper principles are Julfilled, as the history of 
Abraham will show (ver. 31). 


* There are two consequences which I draw, and one that an 
objector may draw, from this. The first is that such a method of 
obtaining righteousness leaves no room for human claims or merit. 
Any such thing is once for all shut out. For the Christian system 
is not one of works—in which there might have been room for 
merit—but one of Faith, * Thus (ody, but see Crif. Note) we believe 
that Faith is the condition on which a man is pronounced righteous, 
and not a round of acts done in obedience to law. 

* The second consequence [already hinted at in ver. 22] is that 
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Jew and Gentile are on the same footing. If they are not, then 
God must be God of the Jews in some exclusive sense in which 
He is not God of the Gentiles. “Is that so? Not if I am right 
in affirming that there is but one God, Who requires but one 
condition—Faith, on which He is ready to treat as ‘righteous’ 
alike the circumcised and the uncircumcised—the circumcised with 
whom Faith is the moving cause, and the uncircumcised with whom 
the same Faith is both moving cause and sole condition of their 
acceptance. 

™ The objector asks: Does not such a system throw over Law 
altogether? Far from it. Law itself (speaking through the Penta- 
teuch) lays down principles (Faith and Promise) which find their 
true fulfilment in Christianity. 


27. éfexheto6y: an instance of the ‘summarizing’ force of the 
aorist ; ‘it is shut out once for all,’ ‘ by one decisive act.’ 

St. Paul has his eye rather upon the decisiveness of the act than upon its 
continued result. In English it is more natural to us to express decisiveness 
by laying stress upon the result—‘ #s shut out.” 
81a rrotov vépou: vowouv here may be paraphrased ‘ system,’ ‘Law’ 

being the typical expression to the ancient mind of a ‘ constituted 
order of things.’—Under what kind of system is this result obtained ? 
Under a system the essence of which is Faith. 

Similar metaphorical uses of vépos would be ch. vii. 21, 23; viii. 2; x 31, 
on which see the Notes. 

28. otv recapitulates and summarizes what has gone before. 
The result of the whole matter stated briefly is that God declares 
righteous, &c. But it must be confessed that ydp gives the better 
sense. We do not want a summary statement in the middle of an 
argument which is otherwise coherent. The alternative reading, 
Aoye{éucba yap, helps that coherence. [The Jew’s] boasting is 
excluded, decause justification turns on nothing which is the peculiar 
possession of the Jew but on Faith, And so Gentile and Jew are 
on the same footing, as we might expect they would be, seeing 
that they have the same God. 

ow BCD*KLP &c.; Syrr. (Pesh.-Harcl.); Chrys. Theodrt. a/.; Weiss 
RV. WH. marg.: yap NAD*EFG al. plur.; Latt. (Vet.-Vulg-) Boh, 
Amm.; Orig.-lat. Ambrst. Aug.; Tisch. WH. text RV. marg. The evidence 
for yap is largely Western, but it is combined with an element (8 A, Boh.) 
which in this instance is probably not Western; so that the reading would 
be carried back beyond the point of divergence of two most ancient lines of 
text. On the other hand B admits in this Epistle some comparatively late 
readings (cf. xi. 6) and the authorities associated with it are inferior (BC in 
£7p. is not so strong a combination as BC in Gospp.). We prefer the 
reading yap. 
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SixarodcGa1: we must hold fast to the rendering ‘is declared 
righteous,’ not ‘is made righteous’; cf. on i. 17. 

évOpwrov: any human being. 

29. # presents, but only to dismiss, an alternative hypothesis on 
the assumption of which the Jew might still have had something to 
boast of. In rejecting this, St. Paul once more emphatically 
asserts his main position. There is but one law (Faith), and there 
is but one Judge to administer it, Though faith is spoken of in 
this abstract way it is of course Christian faith, faith in Christ. 

povov: pévev B al. plur., WH. marg.; perhaps assimilated to Tovidalew 

2. . kal eOvav, 

80. elmep: decisively attested in place of éefwep. The old distinction 
drawn between «i mep and ef ye was that ef wep is used of a condition which 
is assumed without implying whether it is rightly or wrongly assumed, ¢¢ ye 
of a condition which carries with it the assertion of its own reality (Hermann 
on Viger, p. 831; Baumlein, Griech. Partikeln, p. 64). It is doubtful 
whether this distinction holds in Classical Greek; it can hardly hold for 
N.T. But in any case both «ef mep and ei ye lay some stress on the condition, 
as a condition: cf. Monro, Homeric Grammar, §§ 353, 354 ‘ The Particle 
nép is evidently a shorter form of the Preposition wépt, which in its adverbial 
use has the meaning beyond, exceedingly. Accordingly mép is intensive, 
denoting that the word to which it is subjoined is true in a high degree, in 
its fullest sense, &c. ... ye is used like 7ép to emphasize a particular word 
or phrase. It does not however intensify the meaning, or insist on the fact 
as rue, but only calls attention to the word or fact... . In a Conditional 
Protasis (with 8s, 57e, ef, &c.), ye emphasizes the condition as such: hence 
ei ye if only, always supposing that. On the other hand ¢f mep means 
supposing ever so much, hence if really (Lat. si quidem). 
tk miotews ... Sid THs mioTews : é« denotes ‘ source,’ dd ‘ attend- 

ant circumstances.’ The Jew is justified é« miorews dia meprropas : 
the force at work is faith, the channel through which it works is 
circumcision. The Gentile is justified ek micrews kai dia ths miotews : 
no special channel, no special conditions are marked out; faith is 
the one thing needful, it is itself ‘ both law and impulse.’ 

8d Tis mlorews = ‘the same faith, ‘the faith just men- 
tioned.’ 

81. xatapyodpev: see on ver. 3 above. 

vépov totapev. If, as we must needs think, ch. iv contains the 
proof of the proposition laid down in this verse, véyoy must = ulti- 
mately and virtually the Pentateuch. But it = the Pentateuch not 
as an isolated Book but as the most conspicuous and representative 
expression of that great system of Law which prevailed everywhere 
until the coming of Christ. 

The Jew looked at the O. T., and he saw there Law, Obedience 
to Law or Works, Circumcision, Descent from Abraham. St. Paul 
said, Look again and look deeper, and you will see—not Law but 
Promise, not works but Faith—of which Circumcision is only the 
seal, not literal descent from Abraham but spiritual descent All 
these things are realized in Christianity. 
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And then further, whereas Law (all Law and any kind of 
Law) was only an elaborate machinery for producing right action, 
there too Christianity stepped in and accomplished, as if with the 
stroke of a wand, all that the Law strove to do without success 
(Rom. xiii. 10 mAjpopa ofv vépou 4 aydrq compared with Gal. v. 6 


slorss 3: dydmns évepyoupévn). 


THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 


Iv. 1-8. Take the crucial case of Abraham. He, like 
the Christian, was declared righteous, not on account of his 
works—as something earned, but by the free gift of God in 
response to his faith. And David describes a similar state 
of things. The happiness of which he speaks is due, not to 
sinlessness but to God’s free forgiveness of sins. 


?Opyzctor. You speak of the history of Abraham. Surely 
he, the ancestor by natural descent of our Jewish race, might plead 
privilege and merit. *If we Jews are right in supposing that God 
accepted him as righteous for his works—those illustrious acts of 
his—he has something to boast of. 

Sr. Paut. Perhaps he has before men, but not before God. 
* For look at the Word of God, that well-known passage of Scrip- 
ture, Gen. xv. 6. What do we find there? Nothing about works, 
but ‘Abraham put faith in God, and it (ie. his faith) was credited 
to him as if it were righteousness. 

‘This proves that there was no question of works. For a work- 
man claims his pay as a debt due to him; it is not an act of 
favour. *® But to one who is not concerned with works but puts 
faith in God Who pronounces righteous not the actually righteous 
(in which there would be nothing wonderful) but the ungodly—to 
such an one his faith is credited for righteousness. 

‘Just as again David in Ps. xxxii describes how God ‘pro- 
nounces happy’ (in the highest sense) those to whom he attributes 
righteousness without any reference to works: 7‘ Happy they,’ he 
says,—not ‘who have been guilty of no breaches of law,’ but 
‘whose breaches of law have been forgiven and whose sins are 
veiled from sight. *A happy man is he whose sin Jehovah will 
not enter in His book.’ 
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1ff. The main argument of this chapter is quite clear but 
the opening clauses are slightly embarrassed and obscure, due 
as it would seem to the crossing of other lines of thought with 
the main lines. The proposition which the Apostle sets him- 
self to prove is that Law, and more particularly the Pentateuch, 
is not destroyed but fulfilled by the doctrine which he preaches. 
But the way of putting this is affected by two thoughts, which still 
exert some influence from the last chapter, (i) the question as to 
the advantage of the Jew, (ii) the pride or boasting which was 
a characteristic feature in the character of the Jew but which 
St. Paul held to be ‘excluded.’ Hitherto these two points have 
been considered in the broadest and most general manner, but 
St. Paul now narrows them down to the particular and crucial case 
of Abraham. The case of Abraham was the centre and strong- 
hold of the whole Jewish position. If therefore it could be shown 
that this case made for the Christian conclusion and not for the 
Jewish, the latter broke down altogether. This is what St. Paul 
now undertakes to prove; but at the outset he glances at the two 
side issues—main issues in ch. iii which become side issues in 
ch. iv—the claim of ‘advantage,’ or special privilege, and the pride 
which the Jewish system generated. For the sake of clearness we 
put these thoughts into the mouth of the objector. He is of course 
still a supposed objector; St. Paul is really arguing with himself: 
but the arguments are such as he might very possibly have met 
with in actual controversy (see on iii. 1 ff.). 

1. The first question is one of reading. There is an important 
variant turning upon the position or presence of edpykévat. (1) 
KLP, &c., Theodrt. and later Fathers (the Syriac Versions which 
are quoted by Tischendorf supply no evidence) place it after ra» 
mpordropa joy. It is then taken with xara odpxa: ‘ What shall we 
say that A. has gained by his natural powers unaided by the grace 
of God?’ So Bp. Bull after Theodoret. Ree gene however, 
even with this reading, takes xara odpxa with marépa: DrepSardv yap 
ri xara odpxa}|, But this is inconsistent with the context. The 
question is not, what Abraham had gained by the grace of God or 
without it, but whether the new system professed by St. Paul left 
him any gain or advantage at all. (2) NACDEFG, some cur- 
sives, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. and others, place 
after ¢podper, In that case xara odpxa goes not with edpnxévar but 
with rv mpondropa inv which it simply defines, ‘our natural pro- 
genitor.’ (3) But a small group, B, 47*, and apparently Chrysostom 
from the tenor of his comment, though the printed editions give it 
in his text, omit edpyxéva altogether. Then the idea of ‘gain’ 
drops out and we translate simply ‘What shall we say as to 
Abraham our forefather?’ &c. The opponents of B will: say that. 
the sense thus given is suspiciously easy: it is certainly more 
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satisfactory than that of either of the other readings. The point is 
not what Abraham got by his righteousness, but how he got his 
righteousness—by the method of works or by that of faith. Does 
the nature of A.’s righteousness agree better with the Jewish 
system, or with St. Paul’s? The idea of ‘gain’ was naturally 
imported from ch. iii. x, 9. There is no reason why a right reading 
should not be preserved in a small group, and the fluctuating 
position of a word often points to doubtful genuineness. We 
therefore regard the omission of etpyxévae as probable with WH. 
text Tr. RV. marg. For the construction comp. John i. 15 odros 
hv dv eizrov, 


1-5. One or two small questions of form may be noticed. In ver. 1 
mponaropa (N*ete A BC* ai.) is decisively attested for marépa, which is 
found in the later MSS. and commentators. In ver. 3 the acute and sleepless 
critic Origen thinks that St. Paul wrote ’ASpapy (with Heb. of Gen. xv; ef. 
Gen. xvii. 5), but that Gentile scribes who were less scrupulous as to the 
text of Scripture substituted ’ABpady. It is more probable that St. Paul had 
before his mind the established and significant name throughout; he quotes 
Gen. xvii. 5 in ver.17. In ver. 5 a small group (NS D* F G) have doen, on 
which form see WH. Jntrod. App. p. 157 f.; Win. Gr. ed. 8, § ix. 8; Tisch. 
on Heb. vi. 19. In this instance the attestation may be wholly Western, but 
not in others. 


tov mpomdtopa Hpav. This description of Abraham as ‘our fore- 
father’ is one of the arguments used by those who would make the 
majority of the Roman Church consist of Jews. St. Paul is not 
very careful to distinguish between himself and his readers in such 
a matter. For instance in writing to the Corinthians, who were 
undoubtedly for the most part Gentiles, he speaks of ‘our fathers’ 
as being under the cloud and passing through the sea (1 Cor. x. 1). 
There is the less reason why he should discriminate here as he is 
just about to maintain that Abraham is the father of all believers, 
Jew and Gentile alike,—though it is true that he would have added 
‘ not after the flesh but after the spirit.’ Gif. notes the further point, 
that the question is put as proceeding from a Jew: along with 
Orig. Chrys. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. Lips. he connects rév mpomdr. nu. 
with xara odpxa. It should be mentioned, however, that Dr. Hort 
(Rom. and Eph. p. 23 f.) though relegating edpyxéva to the margin, 
still does not take xara cdpka with rov mpomaropa jyav. 

2. xatxnpa: ‘Not maéeries gloriandi as Meyer, but rather 
gloriatio, as Bengel, who however might have added facta’ (T.S. 
Evans in Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. v. 6). The termination -za denotes 
not so much the ¢himg done as the completed, determinate, act ; 
for other examples see esp. Evans uf sup. It would not be wrong 
to translate here ‘has a ground of boasting,’ but the idea of 
‘ground’ is contained in ¢ye, or rather in the context. 

XN’ od mpds Tov Gedv. It seems best to explain the introduction 
of this clause by some such ellipse as that which is supplied in the 
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paraphrase. There should be a colon after xavynpa. St. Paul 
does not question the supposed claim that Abraham has a xavynpa 
absolutely—before man he might have it and the Jews were not 
wrong in the veneration with which they regarded his memory,— 
but it was another thing to have a xatynua before God. There is 
a stress upon rév Gedy which is taken up by r@ Ce in the quota- 
tion. ‘A. could not boast before God. He might have done so 
if he could nave taken his stand on works; but works did not 
enter into the question at all. In God he put faith.’ On the 
history and application of the text Gen. xv. 6, see below. 

8. éNoyio§y : metaphor from accounts, ‘ was set down,’ here ‘on 
the credit side.’ Frequently in LXX with legal sense of imputation 
or non-imputation of guilt, e.g. Lev. vii. 8 cay 5€ dayav dayn ... ov 
AoyoOnoerat airs, XVil. 4 AoyioOnoera TH dvOpom@ ekelvp alya, &c. 
The notion arises from that of the ‘ book of remembrance’ (Mal. 
iii. 16) in which men’s good or evil deeds, the wrongs and 
sufferings of the saints, are entered (Ps. lvi. 8 ; Is. lxv. 6). Oriental 
monarchs had such a record by which they were reminded of the 
merit or demerit of their subjects (Esth. vi. 1 ff.), and in like 
manner on the judgement day Jehovah would have the ‘books’ 
brought out before Him (Dan. vii. 10; Rev. xx. 12; comp. also 
‘the books of the living,’ ‘ the heavenly tablets,’ a common expres- 
sion in the Books of Enoch, Jubilees, and Test. XII Pair., on which 
see Charles on Lyoch xlvii. 3; and in more modern times, 
Cowper’s sonnet ‘ There is a book . . . wherein the eyes of God 
not rarely look’). 

The idea of imputation in this sense was familiar to the Jews 
(Weber, Alssyn. Theol. p. 233). They had also the idea of the 
transference of merit and demerit from one person to another 
(2bcd. p. 280 ff. ; Ezek. xviii. 2; John ix. 2). That however is not 
in question here; the point is that one quality faith is set down, or 
credited, to the individual (here to Abraham) in place of another 
quality—righteousness. 

ehoyio8y aire eis Sixacocdvny: was reckoned as equivalent to, as 
standing in the place of, ‘righteousness.’ The construction is 
common in LXX: cf. 1 Reg. (Sam.) i. 13; Job xli. 23 (24); Is. 
XIX. 07 (= "xxi. 15)¢ Lam, ive 2.3 Flos,: viii ro. 6 Dheweract 
phrase €doyicy air eis Sukavoo. recurs in Ps. cv [cvi]. 31 of the 
zeal of Phinehas. On the grammar cf. Win. § xxix. 3 a. (p. 229, 
ed. Moulton). 

On the righteousness of Abraham see esp. Weber, Al/syn. Palast. 
Theologie, p. 255 ff. Abraham was the only righteous man of his 
generation; therefore he was chosen to be ancestor of the holy 
People. He kept all the precepts of the Law which he knew 
beforehand by a kind of intuition. He was the first of seven 
tighteous men whose merit brought back the Shekinah which had 
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retired into the seventh heaven, so that in the days of Moses it 
could take up its abode in the Tabernacle,(zdd. p. 183). According 
to the Jews the original righteousness of Abraham, who began to 
serve God at the age of three (232d. p. 118) was perfected (1) by his 
circumcision, (2) by his anticipatory fulfilment of the Law. But 
the Jews also (on the strength of Gen. xv. 6) attached a special 
importance to Abraham’s /az¢h, as constituting merit (see MZechilta 
on Ex. xiv. 31, quoted by Delitzsch ad Joc. and by Lightfoot in the 
extract given below). 

4, 5. An illustration from common life. The workman earns 
his pay, and can claim it as a right. Therefore when God bestows 
the gift of righteousness, of His own bounty and not as a right, that 
is proof that the gift must be called forth by something other than 
works, viz. by faith. 

5. émi tdv Stxo.odvtra: ‘on Him who pronounces righteous’ or 
‘acquits,’ i.e. God. It is rather a departure from St. Paul’s more 
usual practice to make the object of faith God the Father rather 
than God the Son. But even here the Christian scheme is in view, 
and faith in God is faith in Him as the alternative Author of that 
scheme. See on i. 8, 17, above. 

We must not be misled by the comment of Euthym.-Zig. rovréom moredoyre 

Sri divara 6 Ocds Tov éy docBeia BeBiwdta, TodToY eLaipyys ob pdvov éAEv- 

Ocp@oat KoAdoews, GAG kal Bixarov moq#oat (comp. the same writer on ver. 25 

tva Suxaious juaGs monon). The evidence is too decisive (p. 30 f. sep.) that 

ditacovy = not ‘to make righteous’ but ‘to declare righteous as a judge.’ 

It might however be inferred from éfaipyns that Sixacov morfoa was to be 

taken somewhat loosely in the sense of ‘treat as righteous.’ The Greek 

theologians had not a clear conception of the doctrine of Justification. 

tov doeBH: not meant as a description of Abraham, from whose 
case St. Paul is now generalizing and applying the conclusion to 
his own time. The strong word doe8j is probably suggested by 
the quotation which is just coming from Ps. xxxii. 1. 

6. AaBid (Aaveid). Both Heb. and LXX ascribe Ps. xxxii to 
David. In two places in the N. T., Acts iv. 25, 26 (= Ps. ii. 1, 2), 
Heb. iv. 7 (= Ps. xcv. 7) Psalms are quoted as David’s which have 
no title in the Hebrew (though Ps. xcv [xciv] bears the name ot 
David in the LXX), showing that by this date the whole Psalter 
was known by his name. Ps. xxxii was one of those which Ewald 
thought might really be David’s: see Driver, Zntroduction, p. 35%. 

tov pakapicpdy: not ‘blessedness,’ which would be paxapidrns 
but a ‘pronouncing blessed’; pakupife twa = ‘to call a person 
blessed or happy ’ (rous re yap Oeods paxapifopey . . . Kai Trav dvdpav 
tous Oeordrovs paxapiCouer Arist. Lith. Vic. 1. xii. 4; comp. Euthym.- 
Zig. émiraois 5€ kai Kopupy tiysjs cal ddéns 6 paxapropds, ‘ Felicitation is 
the strongest and highest form of honour and praise’). St. Paul 
uses the word again Gal. iv. 15. Who is it who thus pronounces a 
man blessed? God. The Psalm describes how He does so. 
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7, 8. Maxdprot, «7.4. This quotation of Ps, xxxii. 1, 2 is the same 
in Heb. and LXX. It is. introduced by St. Paul as confirming his 
interpretation of Gen. xv. 6. 

paxdptot is, as we have seen, the highest term which a Greek 
could use to describe a state of felicity. In the quotation just given 
from Aristotle it is applied to the state of the gods and those nearest 
to the gods among men. 


gotph So NACD*FKL &c.: of ob ph NBD E()G, 67%. 0b is 
also the reading of LXX (@ Ne R*). The authorities for ob are superior as 
they combine the oldest evidence on the two main lines of transmission 
(8 B + D) and it is on the whole more probable that @ has been assimilated 
to the construction of AoyifecOa in vy. 3, 4, 5, 6 than that od has been 
assimilated to the preceding dy or to the O.T. or that it has been affected 
by the following od: ¢ naturally established itself as the more euphonious 
Treading. 


od ph Noylonrat. There is a natural tendency in a declining 
language to the use of more emphatic forms; but here a real 
emphasis appears to be intended, ‘ Whose sin the Lord will in no 
wise reckon’: see Ell. on 1 Thess. iv. 15 [p. 154], and Win. § lvi, 
3) P- 634 f. 


The History of Abraham as treated by St. Paul 
and by St. Fames. 


It is at first sight a remarkable thing that two New Testament 
writers should use the same leading example and should quote the 
same leading text as it would seem to directly opposite effect. 
Both St. Paul and St. James treat at some length of the history of 
Abraham; they both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, as the 
salient characterization of that history; and they draw from it the 
conclusion—St. Paul that a man is accounted righteous miore: xyapis 
épyov (Rom. iii. 28; cf. iv. 1-8), St. James as expressly, that he is 
accounted righteous ¢& épywy kal ovk éx miorews pdvoy (Jas. ii. 24). 

We notice at once that St. Paul keeps more strictly to his text. 
Gen. xv. 6 speaks only of faith. St. James supports his contention 
of the necessity of works by appeal to a later incident in Abraham’s 
life, the offering of Isaac (Jas. ii. 21). St. Paul also appeals to 
particular incidents, Abraham’s belief in the promise that he should 
have a numerous progeny (Rom. iv. 18), and in the more express 
prediction of the birth of Isaac (Rom. iv. r9-21). The difference 
is that St. Paul makes use of a more searching exegesis. His own 
spiritual experience confirms the unqualified affirmation of the 
Book of Genesis; and he is therefore able to take it as one of the 
foundations of his system. St. James, occupying aless exceptional 
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standpoint, and taking words in the average sense put upon them, 
has recourse to the context of Abraham’s life, and so harmonizes 
the text with the requirements of his own moral sense. 

The fact is that St. James and St. Paul mean different things by 
‘ faith,’ and as was natural they impose these different meanings on 
the Book of Genesis, and adapt the iest of their conclusions to 
them. When St. James heard speak of ‘ faith,’ he understood by 
it what the letter of the Book of Genesis allowed him to understand 
by it, a certain belief. It is what a Jew would consider the funda- 
mental belief, belief in God, belief that God was One (Jas. ii. 19). 
Christianity is with him so much a supplement to the Jews’ ordinary 
creed that it does not seem to be specially present to his mind 
when he is speaking of Abraham. Ofcourse he too believesin the 
‘Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory’ (Jas.ii, 1). He takes that 
belief for granted ; it is the subs/ra‘um or basement of life on which 
are not to be built such things as a wrong or corrupt partiality 
(xpoowrodnia). If he were questioned about it, he would put it on 
the same footing as his beltef in God. But St. James was a 
thoroughly honest, and, as we should say, a ‘good’ man; and this 
did not satisfy his moral sense. What is belief unless proof is given 
of its sincerity? Belief must be followed up by action, by a line 
of conduct conformable to it. St. James would have echoed 
Matthew Arnold’s proposition that ‘Conduct is three-fourths of 
life” He therefore demands—and from his point of view rightly 
demands—that his readers shall authenticate their beliefs by putting 
them in practice. 

St. Paul’s is a very different temperament, and he speaks from a 
very different experience. With him too Christianity is something 
added to an earlier belief in God; but the process by which it was 
added was nothing less than a convulsion of his whole nature. It 
is like the stream of molten lava pouring down the volcano’s side. 
Christianity is with him a tremendous over-mastering force. The 
crisis came at the moment when he confessed his faith in Christ ; 
there was no other crisis worth the name after that. Ask such 
an one whether his faith is not to be proved by action, and the 
question will seem to him trivial and superfluous. He will almost 
suspect the questioner of attempting to bring back under a new 
name the old Jewish notion of religion as a round of legal 
observance. Of course action will correspond with faith. The 
believer in Christ, who has put on Christ, who has died with Christ 
and risen again with him, must needs to the very utmost of his 
power endeavour to live as Christ would have him live. St. Paul 
is going on presently to say this (Rom. vi. 1, 12, 15), as his 
opponents compel him to say it. But to himself it appears a 
truism, which is hardly worth definitely enunciating. To say that 
a man is a Christian should be enough. 
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If we thus understand the real relation of the two Apostles, it will 
be easier to discuss their literary relation. Are we to suppose that 
either was writing with direct reference to the other? Did St. Paul 
mean to controvert St. James, or did St. James mean to controvert 
St. Paul? Neither hypothesis seems probable. If St. Paul had 
had before him the Epistle of St. James, when once he looked 
beneath the language to the ideas signified by the language, he 
would have found nothing to which he could seriously object. He 
would have been aware that it was not his own way of putting 
things; and he might have thought that such teaching was not 
intended for men at the highest level of spiritual attainment; but 
that would have been all. On the other hand, if St. James had 
seen the Epistle to the Romans and wished to answer it, what he 
has written would have been totally inadequate. Whatever value 
his criticism might have had for those who spoke of ‘faith’ as 
a mere matter of formal assent, it had no relevance to a faith such 
as that conceived by St. Paul. Besides, St. Paul had too effectually 
guarded himself against the moral hypocrisy which he was con- 
demning. 

It would thus appear that when it is examined the real meeting- 
ground between the two Apostles shrinks into a comparatively 
narrow compass. It does not amount to more than the fact that 
both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, and both treat it with 
reference to the antithesis of Works and Faith. 

Now Bp. Lightfoot has shown (Galatians, p. 157 ff., ed. 2) that 
Gen. xv. 6 wasa standing thesis for discussions in the Jewish schools. 
It is referred to in the First Book of Maccabees: ‘Was not 
Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness’ (x Macc. ii. 52)? It is repeatedly quoted and 
commented upon by Philo (no less than ten times, Lft.). The 
whole history of Abraham is made the subject of an elaborate 
allegory. The Talmudic treatise M/ech//a expounds the verse at 
length: ‘ Great is faith, whereby Israel believed on Him that spake 
and the world was. For as a reward for Israel’s having believed in 
the Lord, the Holy Spirit dwelt in them . . . In like manner thou 
findest that Abraham our father inherited this world and the world 
to come solely by the merit of faith, whereby he believed in the 
Lord ; for it is said, ‘and he believed in the Lord, and He counted 
it to him for righteousness ”’ (quoted by Lft. wt sup. p. 160). Taking 
these examples with the lengthened discussions in St. Paul and 
St. James, it is clear that attention was being very widely drawn to 
this particular text: and it was indeed inevitable that it should be 
so when we consider the place which Abraham held in the Jewish 
system and the minute study which was being given to every part of 
the Pentateuch. 

It might therefore be contended with considerable show of reason 
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that the two New Testament writers are discussing independently 
of each other a current problem, and that there is no ground for 
supposing a controversial relation between them. We are not sure 
that we are prepared to go quite so far as this. It is true that the 
bearing of Gen. xv. 6 was a subject of standing debate among the 
Jews; but the same thing cannot be said of the antithesis of 
Faith and Works. The controversy connected with this was 
essentially a Christian controversy ; it had its origin in the special 
and characteristic teaching of St. Paul. It seems to us therefore 
that the passages in the two Episiles have a real relation to that 
controversy, and so at least indirectly to each other. 

It does not follow that the relation was a literary relation. We 
have seen that there are strong reasons against this*. We do not 
think that either St. Paul had seen the Epistle of St. James, or 
St. James the Epistle of St. Paul. The view which appears to us 
the most probable is that the argument of St. James is directed not 
against the writings of St. Paul, or against him in person, but 
against hearsay reports of his teaching, and against the perverted 
construction which might be (and perhaps to some slight extent 
actually was) put upon it. As St. James sate in his place in the 
Church at Jerusalem, as yet the true centre and metropolis of 
the Christian world; as Christian pilgrims of Jewish birth were 
constantly coming and going to attend the great yearly feasts, 
especially from the flourishing Jewish colonies in Asia Minor and 
Greece, the scene of St. Paul’s labours; and as there was always 
at his elbow the litle co/erze of St. Paul’s fanatical enemies, it would 
be impossible but that versions, scarcely ever adequate (for how 
few of St. Paul’s hearers had really understood him !) and often more 
or less seriously distorted, of his brother Apostle’s teaching, should 
reach him. He did what a wise and considerate leader would 
do. He names no names, and attacks no man’s person. He does 
not assume that the reports which he has heard are full and true 
reports. At the same time he states in plain terms his own view 
of the matter. He sounds a note of warning which seems to him 
to be needed, and which the very language of St. Paul, in places 
like Rom. vi. 1 ff., 15 ff., shows to have been really needed. And 
thus, as so often in Scripture, two complementary sets of truths, 
suited to different types of mind and different circumstances, are 
stated side by side. We have at once the deeper principle of 
action, which is also more powerful in proportion as it is deeper, 
though not such as all can grasp and appropriate, and the plainer 


* Besides what is said above, see Introduction § 8. It is a satisfaction to 
find that the view here taken is substantially that of Dr. Hort, JSudaistic 
Christianity, p. 148, ‘it seems more natural to suppose that a misuse or 
misunderstanding of St. Paul’s teaching on the part of others gave rise to 
St. James's carefully guarded language.’ 
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practical teaching pitched on a more every-day level and appealing 
to larger numbers, which is the check and safeguard against possible 
misconstruction. 


FAITH AND CIRCUMCISION. 


IV. 9-12. The declaration made to Abraham did not 
depend upon Circumcision, For it was made before he was 
circumcised » and Circumcision only came in after the fact, 
to ratify a verdict already given. The reason being that 
Abraham might have for his spiritual descendants the un- 
circumcised as well as the circumcised, 


*Here we have certain persons pronounced ‘happy.’ Is 
this then to be confined to the circumcised Jew, or may it also 
apply to the uncircumcised Gentile? Certainly it may. For there 
is no mention of circumcision. It is his /az#A that we say was 
credited to Abraham as righteousness. ‘And the historical 
circumstances of the case prove that Circumcision had nothing 
to do with it. Was Abraham circumcised when the declaration 
was made to him? No: he was at the time uncircumcised. 
" And circumcision was given to him afterwards, like a seal 
affixed to a document, to authenticate a state of things already 
existing, viz. the righteousness based on faith which was his before 
he was circumcised. The reason being that he might be the 
spiritual father alike of two divergent classes : at once of believing 
Gentiles, who though uncircumcised have a faith like his, that they 
too might be credited with righteousness; “and at the same time 
of believing Jews who do not depend on their circumcision only, 
but whose files march duly in the steps of Abraham’s faith—that 
faith which was his before his circumcision. 


10. St. Paul appeals to the historic fact that the Divine 
recognition of Abraham’s faith came in order of time before his 
circumcision: the one recorded in Gen. xv. 6, the other in 
Gen. xvii. ro ff. Therefore although it might be (and was) 
confirmed by circumcision, it could not be due to it or conditioned 
by it. 

11. onpetoy weptropijs. Circumcision at its institution is said to 
be é omueig diabpxns (Gen. xvii. 11), between God and the 
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circumcised. The gen. repiroyijs is a genitive of apposition or identity, 
a sign ‘ consisting in circumcision,’ ‘which was circumcision.’ Some 
authorities (A C* al.) read mepiropjr, 

oppayisa. The prayer pronounced at the circumcising of 
a child runs thus: ‘Blessed be He who sanctified His beloved 
from the womb, and put His ordinance upon His flesh, and sealed 
His offspring with the sign of a holy covenant.’ Comp. Targum 
Cant, iii. 8 ‘The seal of circumcision is in your flesh as it was 
sealed in the flesh of Abraham’; Shemoth R. 19 ‘ Ye shall not eat 
of the passover unless the seal of Abraham be in your flesh.’ 
Many other parallels will be found in Wetstein ad Joc. (cf. also 
Delitzsch). 

At a very early date the same term odpayis was transferred from 
the rite of circumcision to Christian baptism. See the passives 
collected by Lightfoot on 2 Clem. vii. 6 (Clem. Rom. ii. 226), also 
Gebhardt and Harnack ad loc., and Hatch, Hrbéert Lectures, 
p- 295. Dr. Hatch connects the use of the term with ‘the 
mysteries and some forms of foreign cult’; and it may have 
coalesced with language borrowed from these; but in its origin it 
appears to be Jewish. A similar view is taken by Anrich, Das 
antike Mysterienwesen in seinem Linfluss auf das Christentum 
(Gottingen, 1894), p. 120 ff., where the Christian use of the word 
ofpayis is fully discussed. 


Barnabas (ix. 6) seems to refer to, and refute, the Jewish doctrine which 
he puts in the mouth of an objector: GAA’ épeiss Kal pay mepirérpnta 6 
Aads cis oppayida. ddAAd mas Svpos xal”Apay nal mayTes of iepels Tv cidwrov. 
Gpa obv ndxeivor éx THs SiaOqnKns abr&v eiciv; GAA Kal of Alydmriot év Tepi- 
ropi eioiv, The fact that so many heathen nations were circumcised proved 
that circumcision could not be the seal of a special covenant. 


eis 7d etvat, «.t.A. Even circumcision, the strongest mark of 
Jewish separation, in St. Paul’s view looked beyond its immediate 
exclusiveness to an ultimate inclusion of Gentiles as well as Jews. 
It was nothing more than a ratification of Abraham’s faith. Faith 
was the real motive power ; and as applied to the present condition 
of things, Abraham’s faith in the promise had its counterpart in the 
Christian’s faith in the fulfilment of the promise (i.e. in Christ). 
Thus a new division was made. The true descendants of Abra- 
ham were not so much those who imitated his circumcision (i.e. 
all Jews whether believing or not), but those who imitated his 
faith (i.e. believing Jews and believing Gentiles). «is ré denotes 
that all this was contemplated in the Divine purpose. 

natépa mévtTwv tov moteudvtwy. Delitzsch (ad loc.) quotes one 
of the prayers for the Day of Atonement in which Abraham is 
called ‘the first of my faithful ones.’ He also adduces a passage, 
Jerus. Gemara on Brecurim, i. 1, in which it is proved that even 
the proselyte may claim the patriarchs as his S°D\38 because 
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Abram became Abraham, ‘father of inany nations,’ lit. ‘a great 
multitude’; ‘he was so,’ the Glossator adds, ‘ because he taught 
them to believe.’ 

80 dxpoBuotias: ‘though in a state of uncircumcision.’ &d of 
attendant circumstances as in &d ypduparos Kat mepttopas li. 27, TO 
dia mpookdppatos eo Olovte XIV. 20. 

12. trois ororxodor. As it stands the art. is a solecism: it would 
make those who are circumcised one set of persons, and those who 
follow the example of Abraham’s faith another distinct set, which 
is certainly not St. Paul’s meaning. He is speaking of Jews wha 
are oth circumcised and believe. This requires in Greek the 
omission of the art. before crotxodow. But rois or. is found in all 
existing MSS. We must suppose therefore either (1) that there 
has been some corruption. WH. think that rois may be the 
remains of an original aérois: but that would not seem to be a very 
natural form of sentence. Or (2) we may think that Tertius made 
a slip of the pen in following St. Paul’s dictation, and that this 
remained uncorrected. If the slip was not made by Tertius 
himself, it must have been made in some very early copy, the 
parent of all our present copies. 

croxodor, orixe is a well-known military term, meaning 
strictly to ‘march in file’: Pollux viii. 9 7d d¢ aos croixos kaNeirat, 
kai TO pev eheEns eivar kara pykos Cvyeiv TO d€ epeéjs kata Babos arorxeiy, 
‘the technical term for marching abreast is (vyeiv, for marching in 
depth or in file, arotxeiv’ (Wets.). 


On ov pévov rather than yp?) ydvoy in this verse and in ver. 16 see Burton, 
M. and T.§ 481. 


Fewish Teaching on Circumcision. 


The fierce fanaticism with which the Jews insisted upon the rite 
of Circumcision is vividly brought out in the Book of Judzlees 
(xv. 25 ff.): ‘This law is for all generations for ever, and there is 
no circumcision of the time, and no passing over one day out of 
the eight days; for it is an eternal ordinance, ordained and written 
on the heavenly tables. And every one that is born, the flesh of 
whose foreskin is not circumcised on the eighth day, belongs not to 
the children of the covenant which the Lord made with Abraham, 
for he belongs to the children of destruction ; nor is there moreover 
any sign on him that he is the Lord’s, but (he is destined) to be 
destroyed and slain from the earth, and to be rooted out of the 
earth, for he has broken the covenant of the Lord our God... 
And now I will announce unto thee that the children of Israel will 
not keep true to this ordinance, and they will not circumcise their 
sons according to all this law; for in the flesh of their circumcision 
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they will omit this circumcision of their sons, and all of them, song 
of Belial, will have their sons uncircumcised as they were born. 
And there shall be great wrath from the Lord against the children 
of Israel, because they have forsaken His covenant and turned away 
from His word, and provoked and blasphemed, according as they 
have not opserved the ordinance of this law; for they treat their 
members like the Gentiles, so that they may be removed and rooted 
out of the land. And there will be no pardon or forgiveness for 
them, so that there should be pardon and release from all the sin 
of this error for ever.’ 

So absolute is Circumcision as a mark of God’s favour that if an 
Israelite has practised idolatry his circumcision must first be 
removed before he can go down to Gehenna (Weber, Altsyn. Theol. 
p. 51 f.). When Abraham was circumcised God Himself took 
a part in the act (27d. p. 253). It was his circumcision and antici- 
patory fulfilment of the Law which qualified Abraham to be the 
‘ father of many nations’ (zd7d. p. 256). Indeed it was just through 
his circumcision that Isaac was born of a ‘holy seed.’ This was 
the current doctrine. And it was atthe root of it that St. Paul 
strikes by showing that Faith was prior to Circumcision, that the 
latter was wholly subordinate to the former, and that just those 
privileges and promises which the Jew connected with Circumcision 
were really due to Faith. 


PROMISE AND LAW. 


Iv. 18-17. Again the declaration that was made to 
Abraham had nothing to do with Law. For tt turned on 
Faith and Promise which are the very antithesis of Law. 
The reason being that Abraham might be the spiritual 
father of all believers, Gentiles as well as Fews, and that 
Gentiles might have an equal claim to the Promise. 


18 Another proof that Gentiles were contemplated as well as Jews. 
The promise made to Abraham and his descendants of world-wide 
Messianic rule, as it was not dependent upon Circumcision, so also 
was not dependent upon Law, but on a righteousness which was 
the product of Faith. “Jf this world-wide inheritance really 
depended upon any legal system, and if it was limited to those who 
were under such a system, there would be no place left for Faith 
or Promise: Faith were an empty name and Promise a dead letter. 
16For Law is in its effects the very opposite of Promise. It only 
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serves to bring down God’s wrath by enhancing the guilt of sin. 
Where there is no law, there is no transgression, which implies 
a law to be transgressed. Law and Promise therefore are mutually 
exclusive; the one brings death, the other life. %Hence it is that 
the Divine plan was made to turn, not on Law and obedience to 
Law, but on Faith. For faith on man’s side implies Grace, or free 
favour, on the side of God. So that the Promise depending as it 
did not on Law but on these broad conditions, Faith and Grace, 
might hold good equally for all Abraham’s descendants—not only 
for those who came under the Mosaic Law, but for all who could 
lay claim to a faith like his. 1”Thus Abraham is the true ancestor 
of al] Christians (jyév), as it is expressly stated in Gen. xvii. 5 
‘A father’ (i.e. in spiritual fatherhood) ‘of many nations have 
I made thee *.’ 


13-17. In this section St. Paul brings up the key-words of his 
own system Faith, Promise, Grace, and marshals them in array 
over against the leading points in the current theology of the 
Jews—-Law, Works or performance of Law, Merit. Because the 
working of this latter system had been so disastrous, ending only 
in condemnation, it was a relief to find that it was not what God 
had really intended, but that the true principles of things held out 
a prospect so much brighter and more hopeful, and one which 
furnished such abundant justification for all that seemed new in 
Christianity, 

18. 00 ydp, «.1.A. The immediate point which this paragraph 
is introduced to prove is that Abraham might be, in a true though 
spiritual sense, the father of Gentiles as well as Jews. The ulterior 
object of the whole argument is to show that Abraham himself 
is rightly claimed not as the Jews contended by themselves but 
by Christians. 

S14 vépou: without art., any system of law. 

% éwayyehia: see on ch. i. 2 (mpoemnyyeidaro), where the uses of 
the word and its place in Christian teaching are discussed. At the 
time of the Coming of Christ the attention of the whole Jewish race 
was turned to the promises contained in the O. T.; and in 
Christianity these promises were (so to speak) brought to a head 
and definitely identified with their fulfilment. 


The following examples may be added to those quoted on ch. i. 2 to 
illustrate the diffusion of this idea of ‘ Promise’ among the Jews in the first 
century A.D.: 4 Ezra iv. 27 non capiet portare quae in temporibus tustis 


* There is a slight awkwardness in making our break in the middle of 
a verse and of a sentence. St. Paul glides after his manner into a new subject, 
suggested to him by the verse which he auotes in proof of what has gone before. 
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repromissa sunt ; vii. 14 st ergo non ingredientes ingressi fuerint gui vivunt 

angusta et vana haec, non poterunt recipere quae sunt reposita ( = re dmo- 
kelueva Gen. xlix. 10) ; 2b2d. 49 (119) ff. guid enim nobis prodest si pro- 
missum est nobis immortale tempus, nos vero mortalia opera egimus? &c. 
Apoc. Baruch. xiv. 13 propter hoc etiam ipsi sine timore relinqguunt mun- 
dum istum, et fidentes in laetitia sperant se recepturos mundum quem pro- 
misistt ets. It will be observed that all these passages are apocalyptic and 
eschatological. The Jewish idea of Promise is vague and future; the Chris- 
tian idea is definite and associated with a state of things already inaugurated. 


To KAnpovdpov adtév etvar kdcopou. What Promise is this? There 
is none in these words. Hence (1) some think that it means the 
possession of the Land of Canaan (Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 14 f.; xv. 18; 
xvil. 8; cf. xxvi. 3; Ex. vi. 4) taken as a type of the world-wide 
Messianic reign; (2) others think that it must refer to the particular 
promise faith in which called down the Divine blessing—that 
A. should have a son and descendants like the stars of heaven. 
Probably this is meant in the first instance, but the whole series 
of promises goes together and it is implied (i) that A. should have 
a son; (ii) that this son should have numerous descendants ; 
(iii) that in One of those descendants the whole world should be 
blessed ; (iv) that through Him A.’s seed should enjoy world-wide 
dominion. 

Std Sixatogdvns miotews: this ‘faith-righteousness’ which St. 
Paul has been describing as characteristic of the Christian, and 
before him of Abraham. 

14. ot éx véuou: ‘the dependants of law,’ ‘vassals ofa legal system,’ 
such as were the Jews. 

KAnpovéuo.. If the right to that universal dominion which will 
belong to the Messiah and His people is confined to those who are 
subject to a law, like that of Moses, what can it have to do either 
with the Promise originally given to Abraham, or with Faith to 
which that Promise was annexed? In that case Faith and Promise 
would be pushed aside and cancelled altogether. But they cannot 
be cancelled ; and therefore the inheritance must depend upon them 
and not upon Law. 

15. This verse is parenthetic, proving that Law and Promise 
cannot exist and be in force side by side. They are too much 
opposed in their effects and operation. Law presents itself to 
St. Paul chiefly in this light as entailing punishment. It increases 
the guilt of sin. So long as there is no commandment, the wrong 
act is done as it were accidentally and unconsciously ; it cannot be 
called by the name of transgression. The direct breach of a known 
law is a far more heinous matter. On this disastrous effect of Law 
gee iil. 20, Vv. 13, 20, vii. 7 ff. 

15. ob Sé for of ydp is decisively attested (RW A B C &c.), 


mwapdBaois is the appropriate word for the direct violation of 
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acode. It means to overstep a line clearly defined: jpeccare est 
transilire lineas Cicero, Parad. 3 (ap. Trench, Syz. p. 236). 

16. ék mlotews. In his rapid and vigorous reasoning St. Paul 
contents himself with a few bold strokes, which he leaves it to the 
reader to fill in. It is usual to supply with é« miorews either 
 KAnpovouia éoriy from v. 14 (Lips. Mey.) or 7 emayyedia éorw from 
v. 13 (Fri.), but as rv émayyediay is defined just below it seems 
better to have recourse to some wider thought which shall include 
both these. ‘It was’=‘ The Divine plan was, took its start, from 
faith.” The bold lines of God’s plan, the Providential ordering 
of things, form the background, understood if not directly expressed, 
to the whole chapter. 

eis 73 etvat. Working round again to the same conclusion as 
before; the object of all these pre-arranged conditions was to do 
away with old restrictions, and to throw open the Messianic 
blessings to all who in any true sense could call Abraham ‘father, 
i.e. to believing Gentile as well as to believing Jew. 


ABRAHAW’S FAITH A TYPE OF THE CHRISTIAN’S. 


IV. 17-22. Abraham’s Faith was remarkable both for tts 
strength and for tts object: the birth of Isaac in which 
Abraham believed might be described as a ‘birth from the. 
dead.’ 

23-25. In this it is a type of the Christian's Faith, to 
which is annexed a like acceptance and which also has for 
its object a ‘birth from the dead’—the Death and Resur- 
rection of Christ. 


"Tn this light Abraham is regarded by God before whom he is 
1epresented as standing—that God who infuses life into the dead 
(as He was about to infuse it into Abraham’s dead body), and 
who issues His summons (as He issued it then) to generations 
yet unborn. 

®In such a God Abraham believed. Against all ordinary hope 
of becoming a father he yet had faith, grounded in hope, and 
enabling him to become the father not of Jews only but of wide- 
spread nations, to whom the Promise alluded when it said (Gen. 
xv. 5) ‘ Like the stars of the heaven shall thy descendants be.’ 

Without showing weakness in his faith, he took full note 
of the fact that at his advanced years (for he was now about 
a hundred years old) his own vital powers were decayed; he took 
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full note of the barrenness of Sarah his wife; *and yet with the 
promise in view no impulse of unbelief made him hesitate; his 
faith endowed him with the power which he seemed to lack; he 
gave praise to God for the miracle that was to be wrought in him, 
*‘having a firm conviction that what God had promised He was 
able also to perform. ™ And for this reason that faith of his was 
credited to him as righteousness. 

** Now when all this was recorded in Scripture, it was not 
Abraham alone who was in view “but we too—the future 
generations of Christians, who will find a like acceptance, as we 
have a like faith, Abraham believed on Him who caused the birth 
of Isaac from elements that seemed as good as dead: and we too 
believe on the same God who raised up from the dead Jesus our 
Lord, ** who was delivered into the hands of His murderers to atone 
for our sins, and rose again to effect our justification (i.e. to put 
the crown and seal to the Atonement wrought by His Death, and 
at the same time to evoke the faith which makes the Atonement 
effectual). 


17, watépa, «7.4. Exactly from LXX of Gen. xvii. 5. The LXX 
tones down somewhat the strongly figurative expression of the 
Heb., patrem frementis turbae, i.e. ingentis multitudinis populorum 
(Kautzsch, p. 25). 

katévaytt ob émicteuge cod: attraction for xarévayr: Gcod @ éni- 
orevoe: xatévavre describing the posture in which Abraham is 
represented as holding colloquy with God (Gen. xvii. 1 ff.). 

Lwomotodvros: ‘maketh alive.’ St. Paul has in his mind the two 
acts which he compares and which are both embraced under this 
word, (1) the Birth of Isaac, (2) the Resurrection of Christ. On 
the Hellenistic use of the word see Hatch, Lss. 1» Bzbl. Greek, p. 5. 

kadodvros [7a pu) dvta os dvra]. There are four views: (i) cal.= 
‘to name, speak of, or describe, things non-existent as if they 
existed’ (Va.); (ii) = ‘to call into being, issue His creative fiat’ (most 
commentators); (iii) = ‘to call, or summon,’ ‘issue His commands 
to’ (Mey. Gif.); (iv) in the dogmatic sense = ‘to call, or invite to 
life and salvation’ (Fri.). Of these (iv) may be put on one side as 
too remote from the context; and (ii) as Mey. rightly points out, 
seems to be negatived by os dvra. The choice remains between 
(i) and (iii). If the former seems the simplest, the latter is the 
more forcible rendering, and as such more in keeping with the 
imaginative grasp of the situation displayed by St. Paul. In favour 
of this view may also be quoted Ajoc. Bar. xxi. 4 O quit fecistt 
serram audi me. . . qui vocastt ab initio mundi quod nondum erat, et 
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obediunt tis. For the use of xadeiv see also the note on ix. 7 
below. 

18. eis 1S yevéoOat = Sore yereoOas: ‘his faith enabled him to 
become the father,’ but with the underlying idea that his faith in 
this was but carrying out the great Divine purpose which ordered 
all these events. 

oUtws éerat: = Gen. xv. 5 (LXX). 


19. pr) dodevioas. Comp. Lift. in Journ. of Class. and Sac. Philol. 
iii. 106 n.: ‘The New Testament use of :7 with a participle... has a much 
wider range than in the earlier language. Yet this is no violation of 
principle, but rather an extension of a particular mode of looking at the 
subordinate event contained in the participial clause. It is viewed as an 
accident or condition of the principal event described by the finite verb, and 
is therefore negatived by the dependent negative 7) and not by the absolute od. 
Rom. iv. 19... is a case in point whether we retain od or omit it with 
Lachm. In the latter case the sense will be, “he so considered his own 
body now dead, as not to d¢ weak in the (?) faith.”’ This is well expressed 
in RV. ‘without being weakened,’ except that ‘ being weakened’ should be 
rather ‘showing weakness’ or ‘becoming weak.’ See also Burton, A. and J. 
§ 145. 


xatevénoe SN ABC some good cursives, some MSS. of Vulg. 
(including am.), Pesh. Boh., Orig.-lat. (which probably here preserves 
Origen’s Greek), Chrys. and others; od xarevxinnse DEF GKLP 
&c., some MSS. of Vulg. (including fad, though it is more pro- 
bable that the negative has come in from the Old Latin and that 
it was not recognized by Jerome), Syr.-Harcl., Orig.-lat. 42s, Epiph. 
Ambrstr. ai. 

Both readings give a good sense: xarevénce, ‘he did consider, and 
yet did not doubt’; od xarevdnce, ‘he did mof# consider, and sherefore 
did not doubt.” Both readings are also early: but the negative 
od xarevdnoe is Clearly of Western origin, and must probably be set 
down to Western laxity: the authorities which omit the negative 
are as a rule the most trustworthy. 


brdpxwv: ‘being already about a hundred years old” May we not say 
that fva: denotes a present state simply as present, but that Srdpyerw denotes 
& present state as a product of past states, or at least a state in present time 
as related to past time (‘vorhandensein, dasein, Lat. existere, adesse, pracste 
esse’ Schmidt)? See esp. T. S. Evans in S$. Comm. on 1 Cor. vii. 26: ‘the 
last word (jmapyxew) is difficult; it seems to mean sometimes “to be origin- 
ally,” “to be substantially or fundamentally,” or, as in Demosthenes, “to be 
stored in readiness.” An idea of propriety sometimes attaches to it: comp. 
dmapfts, “ property” or “substance.” The word however asks for further 
investigation.” Comp. Schmidt, Lat. #. gr. Synonymtk, § 74. 4. 

20. ob Stexpify: ‘did not hesitate’ (rovréari ode évedolacer ob3? dudée 
Bade Chrys.). diaxpivery act. = dtiudicare, (i) to ‘ discriminate,’ or ‘distinguish’ 
between two things | Matt. xvi. 3; cf. 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31) or persons (Acts xv. 93 
I Cor. iv. 7); \ii) to ‘arbitrate’ between two parties (1 Cor. vi. 51. dia- 
«piveo@a mid. (and pass.) = (i) ‘to get a decision,’ litigate,’ ‘ dispute,’ or 
‘contend’ (Acts xi. 2; Jas. ii, 4; Jude g); (ii to ‘be divided against one- 
self,’ ‘waver,’ ‘doubt.’ The other senses are all found in LXX (where the 
word occurs some thirty times), bat this is wanting. It is however well 
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established for N.T., where it appears as the proper opposite of zia7:s 
mcteba, So Matt. xxi. 21 tay tyyre rior, wal ph Groxpqre: Mark xi. 23 bs 
dy etry... wal ph Kraxpi9g ty rp napdig aires Aa morety: Rom. xiv. 23 4 62 
daxpwbpevos, tay ary, wataxéxprras, Ort obn te rictews: Jas. 1. 6 aircire be 
éy xiora pydev Saxpryopevos: also probably Jude 22. A like use is found in 
Christian writings of the second and later: e.g Protev. Jac. 11 
dzctcaca Bt Mapihy texpifq & tavrg A€yovea, «7d. (quoted by Mayor on 
as.i. 6): Clem. Homil. i. 20 xepl ris rapobobcions co drnbcias braxphqcy : 
i. 40 wepl Tod phyov Kai dya9ct Ocod BaxpSyvau. Tt is remarkable that a use 
which (except 2s an antithesis to mo7evav) there is no reason to connect 
specially with Christianity should thus seem to be traceable to Christian 
circles and the Christian line of tradition. It is not likely to be in the strict 
sense a Christian coinage, but appears to have had its beginning in near 
imity to Christianity. A parallel case is that of the word ifuxos (St. 
ames, Clem. Rom., Herm., Didaché, &c.). The two words seem to belong 
to the same cycle of ideas. 


eveSuvapcln ry wlote. 19 zis is here usually taken as dat. of 
respect, ‘he was strengthened in his faith’ ie. ‘his faith was 
strengthened, or confirmed.’ In favour of this would be pq doGevqoas 
13 miora above; and the surrounding terms (d:expiGn, mAnpopopnbeis) 
might seem to point to a mental process. But it is tempting to 
make 19 siores instrumental or causal, like rq dmtorig to which it 
stands in immediate antithesis: é3. 17 aior. would then = ‘he was 
endowed with power by means of his faith’ (sc. ro veverpopévoy 
aitod capa évedvvape6n). According to the Talmud, Abraham wurde 
in sener Natur erneuert, cine neue Creatur (Bammidbar Rabba xi), 
um die Zeugung zu vollbringen (Weber, p. 256). And we can 
hardly doubt that the passage was taken in this way by the author 
of Heb., who appears to have had it directly in mind: comp. Heb. 
xi. 11, 12 wicret xai ait Zappa bivayy eis xatoBohiy onépparos ChaBe 
kat mapa xaipdy fAulas ... 0 Kai ag? evds eyerafncay, cai taita 
vevexpaptvov, xabas Ta Gotpa Tov oipavo rH wh7Ger (Observe esp. Sivapuy 
Zrafe, veverpopévov). This sense is also distinctly recognized by 
Euthym.-Zig. (éveévvapa6n «is naboyoviay TH wiaTes’ 4 eveGvvapoby 
srpos tiv siorw). The other (common) interpretation is preferred by 
Chrys., from whom Euthym.-Zig. seems to get his 6 sicrw 
éxidexvipevos Suvdpews Betras meiovos. 

The Talmud lays great stress on the Birth of Isaac. In the 
name of Isaac was found an indication that with him the history 
of Revelation began. With him the people of revealed Religion 
came into existence: with him ‘the Holy One began to work 
wonders’ (Beresh. Rabba iii, ap. Weber, Alisyn. Theol. p. 255). 
But it is of course a wholly new point when St. Paul compares the 
miraculous birth of Isaac with the raising of Christ from the dead. 
The parallel consists not only in the nature of the two events— 
both a bringing to life from conditions which betokened only 
death—but also in the faith of which they were the object. 

Sods Séfav: a Hebraism: cf. Josh. vii. 19; 1 Sam. vi §; 8 
Chron. xvi 28, &a 
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21. tAnpohopn Jets: mAnpodopia = ‘full assurance,’ ‘firm conviction, 
1 Thess. i. 5; Col. ii. 2; a word especially common amongst the 
Stoics. Hence mAnpodopeivOa, as used of persons, = ‘to be fully 
assured or convinced,’ as here, ch. xiv. 5; Col. iv. 12. As used of 
things the meaning is more doubtful: cf. 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17 and 
Luke i. 1, where some take it as = ‘fully or satisfactorily proved,’ 
others as = ‘accomplished’ (so Lat.-Vet. Vulg. RV. seat Lft. On 
Revision, p. 142): see note ad loc. 

23. Sv aitév pdvov. Beresh. R. xl. 8 ‘Thou findest that all 
that is recorded of Abraham is repeated in the history of his 
children’ (Wetstein, who is followed by Meyer, and Delitzsch ad Joc.). 
Wetstein also quotes Zaanith ii. 1 Fratres nostri, de Ninevitis 
non dictum est: et respexit Deus saccum eorum. 

24, tois mucredouow: ‘to us who believe.’ St. Paul asserts that 
his readers are among the class of believers. Not ‘if we believe,’ 
which would be morevovow (sine artic.). 

25. 8d with acc. is primarily retrospective, =‘ because of’: but 
inasmuch as the idea or motive precedes the execution, Sid may be 
retrospective with reference to the idea, but prospective with 
reference to the execution. Which it is in any particular case must 
be determined by the context. 

Here &a 1&4 mapamr. may be retrospective, = ‘because of our 
trespasses’ (which made the death of Christ necessary); or it may 
be prospective, as Gif. ‘ because of our trespasses,’ i.e. ‘in order to. 
atone for them.’ 

In any case dia tH Stxaiwow is prospective, ‘with a view to our 
justification,’ ‘because of our justification’ conceived as a motive, 
i.e. to bring it about. See Dr. Gifford’s two excellent notes 
pp. 108, 109. 

The manifold ways in which the Resurrection of Christ is 
connected with justification will appear from the exposition below. 
It is at once the great source of the Christian’s faith, the assurance 
of the special character of the object of that faith, the proof that the 
Sacrifice which is the ground of justification is an accepted sacrifice, 
and the stimulus to that moral relation of the Christian to Christ in 
which the victory which Christ has won becomes his own victory. 
See also the notes on ch. vi. 5-8. 


The Place of the Resurrection of Christ in the 
teaching of St. Paul. 
The Resurrection of Christ fills an immense place in the teaching 


of St. Paul, and the fact that it does so accounts for the emphasis 
and care with which he states the evidence for it (x Cor. xv. I-11), 
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(i) The Resurrection is the most conclusive proof of the Divinity 
of Christ (Acts xvii. 31; Rom. i. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 14, 15). 

(ii) As proving the Divinity of Christ the Resurrection is also 
the most decisive proof of the atoning value of His Death. But 
for the Resurrection, there would have been nothing to show—at 
least no clear and convincing sign to show—that He who died upon 
the Cross was more than man. But if the Victim of the Cross had 
been man and nothing more, there would have been no sufficient 
reason for attaching to His Death any peculiar efficacy ; the faith 
of Christians would be ‘vain,’ they would be ‘yet in their sins’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 17). 

(iii) In yet another way the Resurrection proved the efficacy of 
the Death of Christ. Without the Resurrection the Sacrifice of 
Calvary would have been incomplete. The Resurrection placed 
upon that Sacrifice the stamp of God’s approval; it showed that 
the Sacrifice was accepted, and that the cloud of Divine Wrath— 
the épy7 so long suspended and threatening to break (Rom. iii. 25, 
26)—had passed away. Thisis the thought which lies at the bottom 
of Rom. vi. 7-10. 

(iv) The Resurrection of Christ is the strongest guarantee for 
the resurrection of the Christian (1 Cor. xv. 20-23; 2 Cor. iv. 14; 
Rom. viii. 11 ; Col. i. 18). 

(v) But that resurrection has two sides or aspects: it is not only 
physical, a future rising again to physical life, but it is also moral 
and spiritual, a present rising from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness. In virtue of his union with Christ, the close and 
intimate relation of his spirit with Christ's, the Christian is called 
upon to repeat in himself the redeeming acts of Christ. And this 
moral and spiritual sense is the only sense in which he can repeat 
them. We shall have this doctrine fully expounded in ch. vi. 1-11. 


A recent monograph on the subject of this note (E. Schader, Die Bedeutung 
des lebendigen Christus fir die Rechtfertigung nach Paulus, Giitersloh, 1893) 
has worked out in much careful detail the third of the above heads. Herr 
Schader (who since writing his treatise has become Professor at K6nigsberg) 
insists strongly on the personal character of the redemption wrought by 
Christ ; that which redeems is not merely the act of Christ’s Death but His 
Person (év @ éxopev tiv drodvtpwow Eph.i. 7; Col.i.14). It is as a Person 
that He takes the place of the sinner and endures the Wrath of God in his 
stead (Gal. ili, 13; 2 Cor. v. 21). The Resurrection is proof that this 
‘Wrath’ isat an end. And therefore in certain salient passages (Rom. iv. 25 ; 
vi. 9, 10; viii. 34) the Resurrection is even put before the Death of Christ as 
the cause of justification. The treatise is well deserving of study. 

It may be right also to mention, without wholly endorsing, Dr. Hort’s 
significant aphorism: ‘ Reconciliation or Atonement is one aspect of redemp- 
tion, and redemption one aspect of resurrection, and resurrection one aspect 
of life’ (Hulsean Lectures, p. 210). This can more readily be accepted if 
one aspect’ in each case is not taken to exclude the validity of other aspects. 
At the same time such a saying is useful as a warning, which is especially 
needed where the attempt is being made towards more exact definitions, that 
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all definitions of great doctrines have a relative rather than an absolute value 
They are partial symbols of ideas which the human mind cannot grasp in 
their entirety. If we could see as God sees we should doubtless find them 
running up into large and broad laws of His working. We desire to make 
this reserve in regard to our own attempts to define. Without it exact 
exegesis may well seem to lead to a revived Scholasticism. 


BLISSFUL CONSEQUENCES OF JUSTIFICATION. 


V. 1-11. The state which thus lies before the Christian 
should have consequences both near and remote. The nearer 
consequences, peace with God and hope which gives courage 
under persecution (vv. 1-4): the remoter consequence, an 
assurance, derived from the proof of Goa’s love, of our final 
salvation and glory. The first step (our present acceptance 
with God) is difficult; the second step (our ultimate salva- 
tion) follows naturally from the first (vv. 5-11). 


1We Christians then ought to enter upon our privileges. By 
that strong and eager impulse with which we enroll ourselves as 
Christ’s we may be accepted as righteous in the sight of God, and 
it becomes our duty to enjoy to the full the new state of peace 
with Him which we owe to our Lord Jesus Messiah. *He it is 
whose Death and Resurrection, the object of our faith (iv. 25), 
have brought us within the range of the Divine favour. Within 
the sheltered circle of that favour we stand as Christians, in no 
merely passive attitude, but we exult in the hope of one day 
participating as in the favour of God so also in His glory. * Yes, 
and this exultation of ours, so far from being shaken by per- 
secutions is actually founded upon them. For persecution only 
generates fortitude, or resolute endurance under trials: ‘and 
then fortitude leads on to the approved courage of the veteran; 
and that in turn strengthens the hope out of which it originally 
sprang. 

5 More: our hope is one that cannot prove illusory; because 
(and here a new factor is introduced, for the first time in this 
connexion) the Holy Spirit, through whom God is brought into 
personal contact with man—that Holy Spirit which we received 
when we became Christians. floods our hearts with the conscious- 
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ness of the Love of God for us. *Think what are the facts to 
which we can appeal. When we were utterly weak and prostrate, 
-at the moment of our deepest despair, Christ died for us—not as 
righteous men, but as godless sinners! 7 What a proof of love was 
there! For an upright or righteous man it would be hard to find 
one willing to die; though perhaps for a good man (with the loveable 
qualities of goodness) one here and there may be brave enough to 
face death. * But God presses home the proof of His unmerited 
Love towards us, in that, sinners as we still were, Christ died for us. 

*Here then is an @ fortort argument. The fact that we have 
been actually declared ‘righteous’ by coming within the influence 
of Christ’s sacrificial Blood—this fact which implies a stupendous 
change in the whole of our relations to God is a sure pledge of 
what is far easier—our escape from His final judgement. ‘ For 
there is a double contrast. If God intervened for us while we were 
His enemies, much more now that we are reconciled to Him. If 
the first intervention cost the Death of His Son, the second costs 
nothing, but follows naturally from the share which we have in 
His Life. “And not only do we look for this final salvation, but 
we are buoyed up by an exultant sense of that nearness to God 
into which we have been brought by Christ to whom we owe that 
one great step of our reconciliation. 

1-11. Every line of this passage breathes St. Paul’s personal 
experience, and his intense hold upon the objective facts which are 
the grounds of a Christian’s confidence. He believes that the 
ardour with which he himself sought Christian baptism was met by 
an answering change in the whole relation in which he stood to 
God. That change he attributes ultimately, it is clear throughout 
this context, not merely in general terms to Christ (dd v. 1, 2, 11 
bzs) but more particularly to the Death of Christ (mapedé6n iv. 25; 
ameBave v. 6, 8; &v TO aivart V. g ; 8a rod Oavdrov v. 10). He con- 
ceives of that Death as operating by a sacrificial blood-shedding 
(év r@ aiyart: cf. iii, 25 and the passages referred to in the Note on 
the Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice). ‘The Blood of that 
Sacrifice is as it were sprinkled round the Christian, and forms 
a sort of hallowed enclosure, a place of sanctuary, into which he 
enters. Within this he is safe, and from its shelter he looks out 
exultingly over the physical dangers which threaten him; they may 
strengthen his firmness of purpose, but cannot shake it, 

1. The word 8:xaiwow at the end of the last chapter recalls St. 
Paul to his main topic. After expounding the nature of his new 
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method of obtaining righteousness in iii. 21-26, he had begun te 
draw some of the consequences from this (the deathblow to Jewish 
pride, and the equality of Jew and Gentile) in iii. 27-31. This 
suggested the digression in ch. iv, to prove that notwithstanding 
there was no breach of God’s purposes as declared in the O. T. 
(strictly the Legal System which had its charter in the O. T.), but 
rather the contrary. Now he goes back to ‘consequences’ and 
traces them out for the individual Christian. He explains why it 
jis that the Christian faces persecution and death so joyfully: he 
has a deep spring of tranquillity at his heart, and a confident hope 
of future glory. 

zxopev. The evidence for this reading stands thus: ¢youer S * 
AB*CDEKL, cursives, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. 
repeatedly Chrys. Ambrstr. and others: €youey correctors of 8 B, 
F G (duplicate MSS. it will be remembered) in the Greek though 
not in the Latin, P and many cursives, Did. Epiph. Cyr.-Alex. in 
three places out of four. Clearly overwhelming authority for 
Zyopev. It is argued however (i) that exhortation is here out of 
place: ‘inference not exhortation is the Apostle’s purpose’ 
(Scrivener, /nirod. ii. 380 ed. 4); (ii) that o and @ are frequently 
interchanged in the MSS., as in this very word Gal. vi. ro (cf. 
1. Cor. xv. 49); (iii) it is possible that a mistake might have been 
made by Tertius in copying or in some very early MS. from which 
the,mass of the uncials and versions now extant may have de- 
scended. But these reasons seem insufficient to overthrow the 
weight of direct testimony. (i) St. Paul is apt to pass from argu- 
ment to exhortation; so in the near context vi. (1), £2, (15); 
viii. 12; (ii) in ¢yopey inference and exhortation are really com- 
bined: it is a sort of light exhortation, ‘we should have’ (T. S. 
Evans). 

As to the meaning of éywpev it should be observed that it does 
not = ‘make peace,’ ‘get’ or ‘obtain peace’ (which would be 
oxéper), but rather ‘keep’ or‘ enjoy peace’ (od yap éorw icov pi) odcav 
elpnynv AaBeiv Kai Sobeicay xatacyxeiy Chrys.; cf. Acts ix. 31 9 nev 
ovy éxxAnoia .. . eixev elphyny, ‘ continued in a state of peace’). The 
aor. part. Secaroévres marks the initial moment of the state elpnyny 
éxouev. The declaration of ‘not guilty,’ which the sinner comes 
under by a heartfelt embracing of Christianity, at once does away 
with the state of hostility in which he had stood to God, and 
substitutes for it a state of peace which he has only to realize. 
This declaration of ‘ not guilty’ and the peace which follows upon 
it are not due to himself, but are da rod Kupiov jyadv "Incod Xpiotod : 
how is explained more fully in iii. 25; also in wv. 9, 10 below. 

Dr. J. Agar Beet (Comm. ad Joc.) discusses the exact shade of meaning 


conveyed by the aor. part. dawOévres in relation to elpqyny éxopev. He 
contends that it denotes not so much the reasos for entering upon the state 
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in question as the means of entering upon it, No doult this is perfectly 
tenable on the score of grammar; and it is also true that ‘justification 
necessarily involves peace with God.’ But the argument goes too much 
upon the assumption that elp. 2x. = ‘obtain peace,’ which we have seen te 
be erroneous. The sense is exactly that of elyev cipnvyy in the passage 
quoted from the Acts, and dicaw6., as we have said, marks the initial 
moment in the state. 


2 thy mpocaywyiy. Two stages only are described in wv. 1, 2 
though different language is used about them: éxawbévres =—7 
npocaywyn, elpnyn = xdpis; the kavynows is a characteristic of the 
State of xdpis, at the same time that it points forward to a future 
state of 6é£a, The phrase 4 mpooay., ‘our introduction,’ is a con- 
necting link between this Epistle and Ephesians (cp. Eph. ii. 18; 
iil, 12): the idea is that of introduction to the presence-chamber of 
a monarch, The rendering ‘access’ is inadequate, as it leaves 
out of sight the fact that we do not come in our own strength but 
need an ‘ introducer’—Christ. 

éoxjxopey: not ‘we have had’ (Va.), but ‘we have got or 
obtained,’ aor. and perf. in one, 


‘Both grammar and logic will ron in perfect harmony together if we 
render, “through whom we have by faith got or obtained our access into 
this grace wherein we stand.” This rendering will bring to view two causes 
of getting the access or obtaining the introduction into the state of grace; 
one cause objective, Christ: the other subjective, faith; Christ the door, 
faith the hand which moves the door to open and to admit’ (T. S. Evans in 
£xp. 1882, i. 169). 

7 tiore. om. BD EFG, Lat. Vet., Orig.-lat. ds. The weight of this 
evidence depends on the value which we assign to B. All the other evidence 
is Western; and B also (as we have seen) has a Western element; so that 
the question is whether the omission here in B is an independent corrobora- 
tion of the Western group or whether it simply belongs to it (does the 
evidence = B +6, or & only?), There is the further point that omissions in 
the Western text deserve more attention than additions, Either reading can 
be easily enough accounted for, as an obvious gloss on the one hand or the 
omission of a superfluous phrase on the other. The balance is sufficiently 
represented by placing 79 aioe in brackets as Treg. WH. RV. marg. (Weiss 
omits). 


eis tiv xdpw tattny: the ‘state of grace’ or condition of those 
who are objects of the Divine favour, conceived of as a space 
fenced in (Mey. Va. &c.) into which the Christian enters: cf. Gal. 
v. 4; 1 Pet. v. 12 (Va. and Grm.-Thay. s. v. ydpis 3. a). 

éorjxapev: “stand fast or firm’ (see Va. and Grm.-Thay, s,v. 
torn ii. 2. d). 

éw é\ni8t: as in iv. 18. 

tis 8d6&s. See on iii, 23. It is the Glory of the Divine 
Presence (Shekinah) communicated to man (partially here, but) in 
full measure when he enters into that Presence ; man’s whole being 
will be transfigured by it, 
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Is the Society or the Individual the proper object of 
Fustification ? 


It is well known to be a characteristic feature of the theology 
of Ritschl that he regards the proper object of Justification as the 
Christian Society as a collective whole, and not the individual as 
such, This view is based upon two main groups of arguments. 
(1) The first is derived from the analogy of the O.T. The great 
sacrifices of the O. T. were undoubtedly meant in the first instance 
for ‘the congregation.’ So in regard to the Passover it is laid 
down expressly that no alien is to eat of it, but all the congregation 
of Israel are to keep it (Ex. xii. 43 ff, 47). And still more 
distinctly as to the ritual of the Day of Atonement: the high priest 
is to ‘make atonement for the holy place, because of the un- 
cleannesses of the children of Israel, and because of their trans- 
gressions, even all their sins’; he is to lay both his hands on the 
head of the goat, and ‘confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions, even all their sins’ 
(Lev. xvi. 16, 21, also 33 f.). This argument gains in force from 
the concentration of the Christian Sacrifice upon a single event, 
accomplished once for all. It is natural to think of it as having ~ 
also a single and permanent object. (2) The second argument is 
derived from the exegesis of the N.T. generally (most clearly 
perhaps in Acts xx. 28 iy éxkAyoiav tod Ocod [v. 1. Kupiov], jv 
mepterounoato Sua Tov atuatos Tov idiov: but also in x Jo. ii. 2; iv. 10; 
1 Pet. iii. 18; Apoc. i. 5 f.; v. 9f.), and more particularly in the 
Epistles of St. Paul. The society is, it is true, most clearly 
indicated in the later Epp.; e.g. Tit. ii. 14 oarjpos quay ’1. X., ds 
Caxev éavrdv brép Huar, tva AuTpwonrat Huas ... Kal rabapion éavt@ Aadv 
mepovotov: Eph. v. 25 f. 6 Xpiords nydmnoe tiv éxxdyolav, cat éavrdv 
mapédoxev imép adtijs’ iva adr dytdon kaOapioas x.t.d. (cf. also Eph. ii. 
18; iii. 12; Col. i. 14). But Ritschl also claims the support of 
the earlier Epp.: e.g. Rom. viii. 32 trép qyav mdvrav mapédoxev 
airdy: iii. 22 Sexatoovvn 8 Ceod... eis mavras Tos miorevovrass and 
the repeated jjpeis in the contexts of three passages (Comp. Recht- 
Jert. u. Versihn. ii. 216 f., 160). 

In reply the critics of Ritschl appeal to the dist'nctly in- 
dividualistic cast of such expressions as Rom. iii. 26 dixaodvra rév 
éx migtews "Inood: iv. § ém tov dixaiodvra Tov do«Bn, With the context : 
x. 4 els Suxavootyny marti tH morevorrs (Schader, op. ctf. p. 29 n.3 cf. 
also Gloél, Der Heilige Geist, p. t02n.; Weiss, B21. Theol. § 82 b, 
referred to by Schader). 

It is undoubtedly true that St. Paul does use language which 
points to the direct justification of the individual believer. This 
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perhaps comes out most clearly in Rom. iv, where the personal 
faith and personal justification of Abraham are taken as typical of 
the Christian’s. But need we on that account throw over the other 
passages above quoted, which seem to be quite as unambiguous? 
That which brings benefit to the Church collectively of necessity 
brings benefit to the individuals of which it is composed. We 
may if we like, as St. Paul very often does, leave out of sight the 
intervening steps; and it is perhaps the more natural that he 
should do so, as the Church is in this connexion an ideal entity. 
But this entity is prior in thought to the members who compose 
it; and when we think of the Great Sacrifice as consummated 
once for all and in its effects reaching down through the ages, it is 
no less natural to let the mind dwell on the conception which 
alone embraces past, present, and future, and alone binds all the 
scattered particulars into unity, 

We must remember also that in the age and to the thought of 
St. Paul the act of faith in the individual which brings him within 
the range of justification is inseparably connected with its ratifica- 
tion in baptism. But the significance of baptism lies in the fact 
that whoever undergoes it is made thereby member of a society, 
and becomes at once a recipient of the privileges and jmmunities 
of that society. St. Paul is about (in the next chapter) to lay 
stress on this point. He there, as well as elsewhere, describes the 
relation of spiritual union into which the Christian enters with 
Christ as established by the same act which makes him also 
member of the society. And therefore when at the beginning of 
the present chapter he speaks of the entrance of the Christian into 
the state of grace in metaphors which present that state under the 
figure of a fenced-off enclosure, it is natural to identify the area 
within which grace and justification operate with the area of the 
society, in other words with the Church. The Church however in 
this connexion can have no narrower definition than ‘all baptized 
persons.’ And even the condition of baptism is introduced as an 
inseparable adjunct to faith; so that if through any exceptional 
circumstances the two were separated, the greater might be taken 
to include the less. The Christian theologian has to do with what 
is normal; the abnormal he leaves to the Searcher of hearts. 

It is thus neither in a spirit of exclusiveness nor yet in that of 
any hard and fast Scholasticism, but only in accordance with the 
free and natural tendencies of the Apostle’s thought, that we speak 
of Justification as normally mediated through the Church. St. 
Paul himself, as we have seen, often drops the intervening link, 
especially in the earlier Epistles. But in proportion as his maturer 
- insight dwells more and more upon the Church as an organic 
whole he also conceives of it as doing for the individual believer 
what the ‘congregation’ did for the individual Israelites under the 
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older dispensation. 
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[V. 2-5. 


The Christian Sacrifice with its effects, like 


the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement by which it is typified, 
reach the individual through the community. 


8-5. The two leading types of the Old-Latin Version of the Epistle stand 


out distinctly in these verses. 


We are fortunately able to compare the . 


Cyprianic text with that of Tertullian (mon solum... confundit) and the 


European text of Cod. Clarom. with that of Hilary (¢ribulatio . 


. . confundit). 


The passage is also quoted in the so-called Specee/um (m), which represents 
the Bible of the Spaniard Priscillian (Classical Review, iv. 416 f.). 


CYPRIAN. 

Non solum autem, sed et gloriamur 
in pressuris, scientes quoniam pres- 
sura tolerantiam operatur, tolerantia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem 3 spes autem non confundit, guia 
dilectio Dei infusa est cordibus nostris 
per Spiritum Sanctum qué datus est 
nobis. 

verum etiam exultantes Tert.; certé 
quod Tert.; perfictat Tert. (ed. Vin- 


Cop. CLAROM. 

Non solum autem, sed et gloriamur 
in tribulationibus, scientes quod tribu- 
latio patientiam operatur, patientia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem ; spes autem non confundit, quia 
caritas Dei diffusa est in cordibus 
nostris per Spiritum Sanctum qui 
datus est nobis. 

perficit Hil.; prob. vero m Hil.; 
spes vero Hil. (Cod, Clarom. = m). 


dob.) ; ol. vero Tert.; spes vero Tert. 


Here, as elsewhere in Epp. Paul., there is a considerable amount of matter 
common to all forms of the Version, enough to give colour to the supposition 
that a single translation lies at their root. But the salient expressions are 
changed ; and in this instance Tertullian goes with Cyprian, as Hilary with 
the European texts. The renderings ‘o/erantia and pressura are verified for 
Tertullian elsewhere (¢olerantia Luke xxi. 19; 1 Thess. i. 4: pressura 
Rom. viii. 35; xii. 12; 1 Cor. vii. 28; 2 Cor. i. 8; iv, 173 Vi. 43 vil. 4; 
Col. i. 24; 2 Thess. i. 4; Apoe. ii. 22; vii. 14), as also dé/ectéa (to which 
the quotation does not extend in this passage, but which is found in 
Luke xi. 42; John xiii. 35 ; Rom. viii. 35, 393 1 Cor, xili. 1 ff., &c.). We 
note however that Hilary and Tertullian agree in ferfictt (perficiat), though 
in another place Hilary has allusively tribulatio patientiam operatur. 
Perhaps this coincidence may point to an older rendering. 


8. ob pdvoy 8€ (gorjxapey GARG Kal KavyopeOa, OF EoryKdTes GAG Kal 
kavxépevor): in this elliptical form characteristic of St. Paul and 
esp. of this group of Epistles (cf. v. 11; viii, 235 ix. 10; 2 Cor. 
viii. 19). 

kavxdpevor BC, Orig. 42s and others: a good group, but open to suspicion 
of conforming to ver. 11 (q. v.); we have also found a similar group, on the 
whole inferior, in iii, 28. If xavx@pevoe were right it would be another 
example of that broken and somewhat inconsecutive structure which is 
doubtless due, as Va. suggests, to the habit of dictating to an amanuensis. 

Note the contrast between the Jewish xavxnows which ‘is excluded ’ 
(iii. 27) and this Christian xavynow. The one rests on supposed 
human privileges and merit; the other draws all its force from the 
assurance of Divine love. 

The Jewish writers know of another xatynots (besides the empty boasting 
which St. Paul reprehends), but it is reserved for the blest in Paradise: 4 Ezr. 


vii. 98 [Bensly=vi. 72 O. F. Fritzsche] exultabunt cum fiducia et ... cow 
fidebunt non confusi, et gaudebunt non reverentes. 
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éy tats Oipeor. The Odrpes are the physical hardships and 
sufferings that St. Paul regards as the inevitable portion of the 
Christian; cf. Rom. viii. 35 ff.; 1 Cor. iv. 11-13; vii. 26-32; xv. 
30-32; 2 Cor..i. 3-10; xi. 23-27. Such passages give us 
glimpses of the stormy background which lies behind St. Paul’s 
Epistles. He is so absorbed in his ‘ Gospel’ that this makes very 
little impression upon him. Indeed, as this chapter shows, the 
overwhelming sense of God’s mercy and love fills him with such 
exultation of spirit that bodily suffering not only weighs like dust in 
the balance but positively serves to strengthen his constancy. The 
same feeling comes out in the imepyxapev of viii. 37: the whole 
passage is parallel. 

imopornv: not merely a passive quality but a ‘masculine con- 
stancy in holding out under trials’ (Waite on 2 Cor. vi. 4), ‘forti- 
tude.’ See on ii. 7 above. 

4. Soxip4: the character which results from the process of trial, 
the temper of the veteran as opposed to that of the raw recruit; cf. 
James i. 12, &c. The exact order of topovn and dSoxiyy must not 
be pressed too far: in St. Jamesi. 3 16 Soxipiov ris wictews produces 
bmopon. If St. James had seen this Epistle (which is doubtful) we 
might suppose that he had this passage in his mind. The con- 
ception is that of 2 Tim. ii. 3 (in the revised as well as the received 
text). 

sa Soxip) eAmida. It is quite intelligible as a fact of experience 
that the hope which is in its origin doctrinal should be strengthened 
by the hardening and bracing of character which come from 
actual conflict. Still the ultimate basis of it is the overwhelming 
sense of God’s love, brought home through the Death of Christ ; 
and to this the Apostle returns. 

5. 00 kataoxuvet : * does not disappoint,’ ‘ does not prove illusory.’ 
The text Is. xxviii. 16 (LXX) caught the attention of the early 
Christians from the Messianic reference contained in it (‘ Behold, 
I lay in Zion,’ &c.), and the assurance by which this was followed 
(‘he that believeth shall not be put to shame’) was confirmed to 
them by their own experience: the verse is directly quoted Rom. 
ix. 33 q.v.; 1 Pet. ii. 6. 

Gydam Tod cod: certainly ‘the love of God for us,’ not ‘ our 
love for God’ (Theodrt. Aug. and some moderns): dydmy thus 
comes to mean, ‘our sense of God’s love,’ just as eipjyy = ‘ our 
sense of peace with God.’ 

éxxéxutar. The idea of spiritual refreshment and encourage- 
ment is usually conveyed in the East through the metaphor of 
watering. St. Paul seems to have had in his mind Is. xliv. 3 
‘I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and streams upon the 
dry ground: I will pour Afy Spirit upon thy seed,’ &c. 

1a Mvedparos ‘Ayiou: without the art., for the Spirit as zmparted, 
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St. Paul refers all his conscious experience of the privileges of 
Christianity to the operation of the Holy Spirit, dating from the 
time when he definitively enrolled himself as a Christian, i.e. from 
his baptism. 

6. én ydp. There is here a difficult, but not really very im- 
portant, variety of reading, the evidence for which may be thus 
summarized :— 

érs ydp at the beginning of the verse with érs also after dobevay, 
the mass of MSS. 

ém at the beginning of the verse only, some inferior MSS. 
(later stage of the Ecclesiastical text). 

els ri ydp (possibly representing ia ri ydp, uf guid enim), the 
Western text (Latin authorities), 

ei ydp few authorities, partly Latin. 

e ye B. 

It is not easy to select from these a reading which shall account 
for all the variants. That indeed which has the best authority, the 
double ém, does not seem to be tenable, unless we suppose an 
accidental repetition of the word either by St. Paul or his amanuensis. 
It would not be difficult to get ér: ydp from ta ri ydp, or vice versa, 
through the doubling or dropping of in from the preceding word 
HMIN; nor would it be difficult to explain gr ydp from ei ydp, or 
vice versa. We might then work our way back to an alternative e 
yap or et ye, which might be confused with each other through the 
use of an abbreviation. Fuller details are given below. We think 
on the whole that it is not improbable that here, as in iv. 1, B has 
preserved the original reading ef ye. For the meaning of ef ye (‘so 
surely as’ Va.) see T. S. Evans in Lxf. 1882, i. 176 f.; and the note 
on iii, 30 above. 


In more detail the evidence stands thus: rt ydép here with é7: also after 
dodeviv SAC D* al.: é here only DDEKLP &c.: eis ri ydp D®FG: 
ut quid enim Lat.-Vet. Vulg., Iren.-lat. Faustin: ei ydp 104 Greg. (=h 
Scriv.), fuld., Isid.-Pelus. Aug. d¢s: ei yap... @ Boh. (‘For if, we being still 
weak, &c.): «i 5€ Pesh.: ef ye B. [The readings are wrongly given by Lips., 
and not quite correctly even by Gif., through overlooking the commas in Tisch. 
The statement which is at once fullest and most exact will be found in WH.) 
It thus appears: (1) that the reading most strongly supported is ér ydp, 
with double ér:, which is impossible unless we suppose a /apsus calam# 
between St. Paul and his amanuensis. (2) The Western reading is eis vf 
‘yap, which may conceivably be a paraphrastic equivalent for an original va 
wi yép (Gif., from ut guid enim of Iren.-lat. &c.): this is no doubt a very 
early reading. (3) Another sporadic reading is «i yap. (4) B alone gives 
elye. So far as sense goes this is the best, and there are not a few cases in 
N. T. where the reading of B alone strongly commends itself (cf. iv. 1 above) 
But the problem is, how to account for the other readings? It would not be 
difficult palaeographically from ef ydép to get és ydp by dittography of 
' (erap, elirap, etirap), or from this again to get els ri yap through ditto- 
graphy of ¢ and confusion with c (ectirap) ; or we might take the alternative 
ingeniously suggested by Gif., of supposing that the original reading was iva 
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ti yap, of which the first two letters had been absorbed by the previous #piv 
espe \jatirap). There would thus be no great difficulty in accounting for 

e origin either of ér ydp or of the group of Western readings; and the 
primitive variants would be reduced to the two, et rap and er re. Dr. Hort 
proposed to account for these by a conjectural e1 mep, which would be a con- 
ceivable root for all the variations—partly through paraphrase and partly 
through errors of transcription. We might however escape the necessity of 
resorting to conjecture by supposing confusion between re and the abbrevia- 
tion mm. [For this form see T. W. Allen, Motes on Abbreviations in Greek 
MSS. (Oxford, 1889), p. 9 and pl. iii; Lehmann, Die tachygraphischen Ab- 
hirzungen d. griech. Handschriften (Leipzig, 1880), p. 91 f. taf. 9. We 
believe that the oldest extant example is in the Fragmentum Mathematicum 
Bobiense of the seventh century (Wattenbach, Script. Graec. Specim. tab. 8), 
where the abbreviation appears in a corrupt form. But we know that short- 
hand was very largely practised in the early centuries Ce Eus. Z. Z£. 
VI. xxiii. 2), and it may have been used by Tertius himself.) Where we 
have such a tangled skein to unravel as this it is impossible to speak very 
confidently ; but we suspect that «i ye, as it makes the best sense, may also 
be the original reading. 








ei re (ei tb) 
i J ’ 
di re si ce 
e . | e 
év1 lad ei fap 
so l ° | 
én fap 
[inJa ti rap eic ti rap 


ut quid enim 


dobevav: ‘incapable’ of working out any righteousness for our- 
selves. 

cata xatpdy, St. Paul is strongly impressed with the fitness of 
the moment in the world’s history which Christ chose for His 
intervention in it. This idea is a striking link of connexion between 
the (practically) acknowledged and the disputed Epistles ; compare 
on the one hand Gal. iv. 4; 2 Cor. vi. 2; Rom. iii. 26; and on 
the other hand Eph. i. 10; 1 Tim. ii. 6; vi. 15; Tit. i 3 ; 

J. podts ydp. The ydp explains how this dying for sinners is 
a conspicuous proof of love. A few may face death for a good 
man, still fewer for a righteous man, but in the case of Christ 
there is more even than this; He died for declared enemies of God. 

For péds the first hand of & and Orig. read péys, which has more 

attestation in Luke ix. 39. The two words were easily confused both in 

sense and in writing. 

bwép Sixatov. There is clearly in this passage a contrast between 
imép dicatov and imp rod dyaboi. They are not expressions which 
may be taken as roughly synonymous (Mey.-W. Lips. &c.), but it 
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is implied that it is an easier thing to die for the ¢ya6és than for the 
Sieatos, Similarly the Gnostics drew a distinction between the 
God of the O. T. and the God of the N.T., calling the one Séxavos 
and the other dya6ds (Iren. Adv. Haer. I. xxvii. 1; comp. other 
passages and authorities quoted by Gif. p. 123). The dixaos keeps 
to the ‘letter of his bond’; about the dyaéés there is something 
warmer and more genial such as may well move to self-sacrifice 
and devotion. . 

In face of the clear and obvious parallel suppiied by Irenaeus, 
not to speak of others, it should not be argued as it is by Weiss 
and Lips. (who make rod dyaod neut.) and even by Mey. and Dr. 
T. K. Abbott (Essays, p. 78) that there is no substantial difference 
between Sikaos and dya@és. We ourselves often use ‘righteous’ 
and ‘good’ as equivalent without effacing the distinction between 
them when there is any reason to emphasize it. The stumbling- 
block of the art. before ¢yadod and not before dcaiov need not stand 
in the way. This is sufficiently explained by Gif., who points out 
that the clause beginning with pddvs is virtually negative, so that 
dixaiov is indefinite and does not need the art., while the affirmative 
clause implies a definite instance which the art. indicates. 

We go therefore with most English and American scholars 
(Stuart, Hodge, Gif. Va. Lid.) against some leading Continental 
names in maintaining what appears to be the simple and natural 
sense of the passage. 

8. ouviornos: see on iii. 5. 

why équtod éydaqv: ‘His own love,’ emphatic, prompted from 
within not from without. Observe that the death of Christ is here 
referred to the will of the Father, which lies behind the whole of 
what is commonly (and not wrongly) called the ‘scheme of re- 
demption.’ . Gif. excellently remarks that the ‘proof of God’s love 
towards us drawn from the death of Christ is strong in proportion 
to the closeness of the union between God and Christ.’ It is the 
death of One who is nothing less than ‘ the Son.’ 


wiv gavtod dydaqv eis fpas & Ocds NACKP &c.: 6 Gcds els Huds 
DEFGL: om. 6 @cés B. There is no substantial difference of meaning, 
as els }uds in any case goes with ovviorjat, not with dydmny. 


Smép jpav dré0ave, St. Paul uses emphatic language, 1 Cor. 
xv. 1-3, to show that this doctrine was not confined to himself but 
was a common property of Christians. 

9. St. Paul here separates between ‘justification,’ the pronouncing 
‘not guilty’ of sinners in the past and their final salvation from the 
wrath to come. He also clearly connects the act of justification 
with the bloodshedding of Christ: he would have said with the 
author of Heb. ix. 22 xpis aiuarexxuoias od yiveras apeors, See p. 92, 
above. 
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No clearer passage can be quoted for distinguishing the spheres 
of justification and sanctification than this verse and the next—the 
one an objective fact accomplished without us, the other a change 
operated within us. Both, though in different ways, proceed from 
Christ. 

80 adrod: explained by the next verse év ri (#9 ai’rod. That 
which saves the Christian from final judgement is his union with 
the living Christ. 

10. xarydAdynpev. The natural prima facie view is that the 
reconciliation is mutual; and this view appears to verify itself on 
examination: see below. 

év rH Loy adrod. For the full meaning of this see the notes on 
ch. vi. 8-11; viii. 10, IT. 

Il. xavydpevor (8 BC D, &c.) is decisively attested for cavxopeba, 
which was doubtless due to an attempt to improve the construction. 
The part. is loosely attached to what precedes, and must be taken 
as in sense equivalent to xavyéueba. In any case it is present and 
not future (as if constructed with cwénodu<ba). We may compare 
a similar loose attachment of dicacovpevor in ch. iii. 24. 


The Idea of Reconciliation or Atonement. 


The xaradAayy described in these verses is the same as the «ipnyn 
of ver. 1; and the question necessarily meets us, What does this 
elpfyn OF kara\day mean? Is it a change in the attitude of man to 
God or in that of God to man? Many high authorities contend 
that it is only a change in the attitude of man to God. 

Thus Lightfoot on Col. i. 21: ‘ éxdpots, “ hostile to God,” as the 
opposite of dandorpiopévous, not “ hateful to God,” as it is taken 
by some, The active rather than the passive sense of ¢yOpovs is 
required by the context, which (as commonly in the N. T.) speaks 
of the sinner as reconciled to God, not of God as reconciled to the 
sinner... It is the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must 
undergo a change, that a reunion may be effected.’ 

Similarly Westcott on 1 Jo. ii. 2 (p. 85): ‘Such phrases as “ pro- 
pitiating God” and “God being reconciled” are foreign to the 
language of the N. T. Man is reconciled (2 Cor. v. 18 ff.; Rom. 
v. 10f.). There is “propitiation” in the matter of sin or of the 
sinner. The love of God is the same throughout; but He 
“cannot” in virtue of His very nature welcome the impenitent 
and sinful: and more than this, He “cannot” treat sin as if it 
were not sin. This being so, the itacpés, when it is applied to the 
sinner, so to speak, neutralizes the sin.’ [A difficult and it may be 
thought hardly tenable distinction. The relation of God to sin is 
not merely passive but active; and the term iagpés is properly 
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used in reference to a personal agent. Some one is ‘ propitiated’ : 
and who can this be, but God?] 

The same idea is a characteristic feature in the theology of 
Ritschl (Recht. u. Vers. ii. 230 ff.). 

No doubt there are passages where éxpés denotes the hostility 
and xara\Aayn the reconciliation of man to God; but taking the 
language of Scripture as a whole, it does not seem that it can be 
explained in this way. 

(1) In the immediate context we have 1H xaradXayyy éAdBoper, 
implying that the reconciliation comes to man from the side of 
God, and is not directly due to any act of his own. We may 
compare the familiar xdprs kai elpqvn, to which is usually added dad 
cod in the greetings of the Epistles. 

(2) In Rom. xi. 28 ¢x4pot is opposed to dyamnrol, where dyamnrot 
must be passive (‘beloved by God’), so that it is hardly possible 
that éyépoi can be entirely active, though it may be partly so: it 
seems to correspond to our word ‘ hostile.’ 

(3) It is difficult to dissociate such words as Aacrnprov (Rom. iii. 
25), Aaopds (1 Jo. ii. 2) from the idea of propitiating a person. 

(4) There is frequent mention of the Anger of God as directed 
against sinners, not merely at the end of all things, but also at this 
present time (Rom. i. 18, &c.). When that Anger ceases to be 
so directed there is surely a change (or what we should be com- 
pelled to call a change) on the part of God as well as of man. 

We infer that the natural explanation of the passages which 
speak of enmity and reconciliation between God and man is that 
they are not on one side only, but are mutual. 

At the same time we must be well aware that this is only our 
imperfect way of speaking: xara GyOpwrov Aéeyo must be written 
large over all such language. We are obliged to use anthropo- 
morphic expressions which imply a change of attitude or relation 
on the part of God as well as of man; and yet in some way which 
we cannot wholly fathom we may believe that with Him there is 
‘no variableness, neither shadoy of turning.’ 


THE FALL OF ADAM AND THE WORK OF CHRIST. 


V. 12-14. What a contrast does this last description 
suggest between the Fall of Adam and the justifying Work 
of Christ! There is indeed parallelism as well as contrast. 
For it ts true that as Christ brought righteousness and life, 
so Adam's Fall brought sin and death. If death prevailed 
throughout the bre-Mosatc period, that could not be due solely 
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to the act of ilsse who died. Death is the punishment of 
sin; but they had not sinned against law as Adam had. 
The true cause then was not their own sin, but Adam's; 
whose fall thus had consequences extending beyond ttself, like 
the redeeming act of Christ. 


The description just given of the Work of Christ, first justifying 
and reconciling the sinner, aad then holding out to him the hope 
of final salvation, brings out forcibly the contrast between the 
two great Representatives of Ktumanity—Adam and Christ. The 
act by which Adam fell, like the act of Christ, had a far-reaching 
effect upon mankind. Through kis Fall, Sin, as an active principle, 
first gained an entrance among the human race; and Sin brought 
with it the doom of (physical) Death. So that, through Adam’s 
Fall, death pervaded the whole body of his descendants, because 
they one and all fell into sin, and died as he had died. ™ When 
I say ‘they sinned’ I must insert a word of qualification. In the 
strict sense of full responsibility, they could not sin: for that 
attaches only to sin against law, and they had as yet no law to 
sin against. ™Yet they suffered the full penalty of sin. All 
through the long period which intervened between Adam and the 
Mosaic legislation, the tyrant Death held sway; even though 
those who died had not sinned, as Adam had, in violation of 
an express command. This proved that something deeper was 
at work: and that could only be the transmitted effect of Adam’s 
sin. It is this transmitted effect of a single act which made Adam 
a type of the coming Messiah. 


12. 814 toéro: points to the logical connexion with what pre- 
cedes. It has been argued, at somewhat disproportionate length, 
whether this refers to ver. 11 only (Fricke, De Mente dogmatica loct 
Paulini ad Rom. v. 12 sq., Lipsiae, 1880, Mey., Philippi, Beet), or 
to vv. 9-11 (Fri.), or to vv. 1-11 (Rothe, Hofmann), or to the 
whole discussion from i. 17 onwards (Beng., Schott, Reiche, 
Rickert), We cannot lay down so precisely how much was 
consciously present to the mind of the Apostle. But as the lead- 
ing idea of the whole section is the comparison of the train of 
consequences flowing from the Fall of Adam with the train of 
consequences flowing from the Justifying Act of Christ, it seems 
natural to include at least as much as contains a brief outline of 
that work, i.e. as far as wv. 1-11. 
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That being so, we cannot with Fricke infer from ver. 11 that 
St. Paul only wishes to compare the result of death in the one 
case with that of Ze in the other. Fricke, however, is right in 
saying that his object is not to inquire into the origin of death 
or sin. The origin of both is assumed, not propounded as 
anything new. This is important for the understanding of the 
bearings of the passage. All turns on this, that the effects of 
Adam’s Fall were transmitted to his descendants; but St. Paul 
nowhere says how they were transmitted; nor does he even define 
in precise terms what is transmitted. He seems, however, to mean 
(1) the liability to sin, (2) the liability to die as the punishment 
of sin. 

Gonep. The structure of the paragraph introduced by this 
word (to the end of ver. 14) is broken in a manner very character- 
istic of St. Paul. He begins the sentence as if he intended it to 
run: domep Sv évds dvOpamov n dyaptia eis tov xécpov eciondOe, kat dia 
tis duaprias 6 Odvatos ... ovtw kal 81’ évds dvOpmrov  Sixaoowwn 
elondOe, kal 81a ris Sixacoctyns 7 Con. But the words da rijs duap- 
rias 6 6dvaros bring up the subject which St. Paul is intending to 
raise, viz. the connexion of sin and death with the Fall of Adam: 
he goes off upon this, and when he has discussed it sufficiently 
for his purpose, he does not return to the form of sentence 
which he had originally planned, but he attaches the clause 
comparing Christ to Adam by a relative (és éor: rumos rod péAXovrros) 
to the end of his digression: and so what should have been the 
main apodosis of the whole paragraph becomes merely sub- 
ordinate. It is a want of finish in style due to eagerness and 
intensity of thought; but the meaning is quite clear. Compare 
the construction of ii. 16; iii. 8, 26. 

4 dpaptia: Sin, as so often, is personified: it is a malignant 
force let loose among mankind: see the fuller note at the end of 
the chapter. 

eis tov Kéopov elo Oe: a phrase which, though it reminds us 
specially of St. John (John i. 9, 105 iii. 17, 19; vi. 143 ix. 5, 
39; x. 36, &c.), is not peculiar to him (cf. 1 Tim, i. 15; Heb. 
x. 5). St. John and the author of Heb. apply it to the personal 
incarnation of the Logos; here it is applied to the impersonal 
self-diffusion of evil. 

6 Odvatos. Some have taken this to mean ‘eternal death,’ 
chiefly on the ground of vv. 17, 21, where it seems to be opposed 
to ‘eternal life.’ Oltr. is the most strenuous supporter of this 
view. But it is far simpler and better to take it of ‘physical 
death’: because (1) this is clearly the sense of ver. 14; (2) it is 
the sense of Gen. ii. 17; iii. 19; to which St. Paul is evidently 
alluding. It seems probable that even in wv. 17, 21, the idea 
is in the first instance physical. But St. Paul does not draw the 
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marked distinction that we do between this life and the life to 
come. The mention of death in any sense ig enough to suggest 
the contrast of life in all its senses. The Apostle’s argument 
is that the gift of life and the benefits wrought by Christ are 
altogether wider in their range than the penalty of Adam’s sin; 
imepenepiocevoey H xdpis is the keynote of the passage. It is not 
hecessary that the two sides of the antithesis should exactly cor- 
tespond. In each particular the scale weighs heavily in favour 
of the Christian. 


The Western text (D E F G, &c.) omits this word altogether. Aug. 
makes the subject of the vb. not death but sin: he accuses the Pelagians 
of inserting (the second) 6 @dvaros. 


SufAGev: contains the force of distribution; ‘made its way to 
each individual member of the race’: xaOdmep tis KAjjpos marpés 
diaBas emt rods éyydvous (‘like a father’s inheritance divided among 
his children’), Euthym.-Zig. 

éf’ @. Though this expression has been much fought over, 
there can now be little doubt that the true rendering is ‘ because.’ 
(1) Orig. followed by the Latin commentators Aug. and Ambrstr. 
took the rel. as masc. with antecedent ’Addau: ‘in whom,’ i.e. ‘in 
Adam.’ But in that case (i) és would not be the right preposi- 
tion; (ii) ¢ would be too far removed from its antecedent. 
(2) Some Greeks quoted by Photius also took the rel. as masc. 
with antecedent @dvaros: ‘in which,’ i.e. ‘in death,’ which is 
even more impossible. (3) Some moderns, taking ¢ as neut. and 
the whole phrase as equivalent to a conjunction, have tried to 
get out of it other meanings than ‘because.’ So (i) ‘in like 
manner as’ (‘all died, jus¢ as all sinned’), Rothe, De Wette; 
(ii) (= é’ door) ‘in proportion as,’ ‘in so far as’ (‘all died, 2 so 
far as all sinned’), Ewald, Tholuck (ed. 1856) and others. But 
the Greek will not bear either of these senses. (4) @ is rightly 
taken as neut., and the phrase ¢f’ # as conj.=‘ because’ (‘for 
that’ AV. and RV.) by Theodrt. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. and the mass 
of modern commentators. This is in agreement with Greek 
usage and is alone satisfactory. 


é’ @ in classical writers more often means ‘on condition that’: cf. 
Thuc. i. 113 orovdas moijodpevor ép & Tovs dvdpas kopuodvra, ‘on con- 
dition of getting back their prisoners, &c. The plural é¢’ ofs is more 
common, as in a6’ dy, é€ dy, &’ dv. In N.T. the phrase occurs three 
times, always as it would seem=Jvopterea guod, ‘because’: cf. 2 Cor. v. 4 
otevafopev Bapotvpevor’ ep @ ov OéAopey éxddcacbat #.7.A.; Phil. iii, 12 
ép’ @ Kat narednpOrv bird X. "I. (where ‘seeing that’ or ‘because’ appears 
to be the more pro able rendering). So Phavorinus (d. 1537; a lexico- 
grapher of the Renaissance period, who incorporated the contents of older 
works, but here seems to be inventing his examples) é¢’ @ dv7t rod b:d71 
A€youow *Arrinol, olov ép’ @ THY wAOTHY eipydow (‘because you com: 
mitted the theft’) «#.7.A. 
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é¢’ 3 mdvres fpaptov. Here lies the erux of this difficult pas- 
sage. In what sense did ‘all sin’? (1) Many, including even 


>. @ 


Meyer, though explaining ¢¢’ $ as neut. rather than masc., yet 
give to the sentence as a whole a meaning practically equivalent 
to that which it has if the antecedent of ¢ is Addy. Bengel has 
given this classical expression: omnes peccarunt, Adamo peccante, 
“all sinned implicitly in the sin of Adam,’ his sin involved theirs. 
The objection is that the words supplied are far too important 
to be left to be understood. If St. Paul had meant this, why did 
he not say so? The insertion of & "Addy would have removed 
all ambiguity. (2) The Greek commentators for the most part 
supply nothing, but take japroy in its usual sense: ‘all sinned 
in their own persons, and on their own initiative’ So Euthym.- 
Zig.: 8idre mavres ijpaprov dxodovOncavres tH Mpowarope Kata ye Td 
dpapraca. The objection to this is that it destroys the parallelism 
between Adam and Christ: besides, St. Paul goes on to show 
in the same breath that they could not sin in the same way that 
Adam did. Sin implies law; but Adam’s descendants had no law. 
(3) It is possible however to take #yaprov in its ordinary sen 
without severing the connexion between Adam and his posterity. 
If they sinned, their sin was due in part to tendencies inherited 
from Adam. So practically Stuart, Fricke, Weiss, &c. There 
still remains the difficulty as to the connexion of this clause with 
what follows: see the next note. 


It is a further argument in favour of the view taken above that a very 
similar sequence of thought is found in 4 Ezra, Immediately after laying 
down that the sin of Adam’s descendants is due to that malignitas radicis 
which they inherit from their forefather (see the passage quoted in full 
below), the writer goes on to describe this sin as a repetition of Adam’s due 
to the fact that they too had within them the cor malignum ashe had: Et 
deliquerunt qui habitabant civitatem, in omnibus facientes sicut fecit Adam 
et omnes generationes cius, utebantur enim et ipst corde maligno (4 Ezra iil. 
25 f.). Other passages may be quoted both from 4 Ezra and from AZoc. 
Baruch, which lay stress at once on the inherited tendency to sin and on the 
freedom of choice in those who give way to it : see the fuller note below. 


13. dxpr yap vopou xt.d. At first sight this seems to give a 
reason for just the opposite of what is wanted: it seems to prove 
not that mdvres’ jyaprov, but that however much men might sin 
they had not at least the full guilt of sin, This is really what 
St. Paul aims at proving. There is an under-current all through 
the passage, showing how there was something else at work 
besides the guilt of individuals. That ‘something’ is the effect 
of Adam’s Fall. The Fall gave the predisposition to sin; and 
the Fall linked together sin and death. 

St. Paul would not say that the absence of written law did 
away with all responsibility. He has already laid down most 
distinctly that Gentiles, though without such written law, have 
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law enough to be judged by (ii. 12-16); and Jews bi fore the 
time of Moses were only in the position of Gentiles. But the 
degree of their guilt could not be the same either as that of 
Adam, or as that of the Jews after the Mosaic legislation. 
Perhaps it might be regarded as an open question whether, apart 
from Adam, pre-Mosaic sins would have been punishable with 
death, What St. Paul wishes to bring out is that prior to the 
giving of the Law, the fate of mankind, to an extent and in a way 
which he does not define, was directly traceable to Adam’s Fall. 

Gpaptia Sé odx éNdoyetrat «tA. The thought is one which 
had evidently taken strong hold on St. Paul: see on iv. 15, and 
the parallels there quoted. 

€Adoyettat: ‘brought into account’ (Gif.), as of an entry made 
in a ledger. The word also occurs in Philem, 18, where see 
Lightfoot’s note. 


éAAoyeira (or évAoyeira) NC BCDEFGKLP, &e., edAdoyara Né@: 
évehoyeiro N*, EAAoyGTo A 52 108; tmputabatur Vulg. codd. Ambrstr. ai. 
The imperf. appears to be a (mistaken) correction due to the context. 
As to the form of the verb: éAAdya is decisively attested in Philem. 18; 
but it would not follow that the same form was used here where St. Paul 
is employing a different amanuensis: however, as the tendency of the MSS. 
is rather to obliterate vernacular forms than to introduce them, there is 
perhaps a slight balance of probability in favour ot éAAoydrat; see Westcott 
and Hort, Motes on Orthography in Appendix to Lutrod. p. 166 ff. 


14. éBacideucey 5 Odvaros. St. Paul appeals to the universal 
prevalence of death, which is personified, as sin had been just 
before, under the figure of a grim tyrant, in proof of the mis- 
chief wrought by Adam’s Fall. Nothing but the Fall could 
account for that universal prevalence. Sin and death had their 
beginnings together, and they were propagated side by side. 


On the certainty and universality of Death, regarded as a penalty, comp. 
Seneca, Wat. Quaest. ii. 59 Lodem citius tardiusve veniendum est... in 
omnes constitutum est capitale supplicium et quidem constitutzone tustissima. 
nam quod magnum solet esse solatium extrema passuris, quorum eadem 
causa et sors cadem est. Similarly Philo speaks of rov ouppud vexpoy judy, 
76 o@pa (De Gigant. 3; ed. Mang. i. 264). Elsewhere he goes a step further 
and asserts $7: mav7l yevynTa... cuupues 7d ayapravey. For parallels in 
4 Ezra and Agoc. Baruch. see below. : 

émt rovs py Gpaprycavras. A number of authorities, mostly Lat m Fathers, 
but including also the important margin of Cod. 67 with three other cursives, 
‘the first hand of d, and the Greek of Orig. at least once, omit the negative, 
making the reign of death extend only over those who had sinned after the 
likeness of Adam. So Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) repeatedly and expressly, Latin 
MSS. known to Aug., the ‘older Latin MSS.’ according to Ambrstr. and 
Sedulius. The comment of Ambrstr. is interesting as showing a certain grasp 
of critical principles, though it was difficult for any one in those days to have 
sufficient command of MSS. to know the real state of the evidence. Ambrstr. 

refers in this case the evidence of the Latin MSS., because those with which 
a is acquainted are older than the Greek, and represent, as he thinks, an 
older form of text. He claims that this form has the support of Tertullian, 
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Cyprian and Victorinus—a statement which we are not at present able to 
verify. He accounts for the Greek reading by the usual theory of heretical 
corruption. There is a similar question of the insertion or omission of a 
negative in Rom. iv. 19 (q.v.), Gal. ii. 5. In two out of the three cases the 
Western text omits the negative, but in ch. iv. 19 it inserts it. 

aumos (TUmrw): (1) the ‘impression’ left by a sharp blow (7év tUmoy 
rav f\wv John xx. 25), in particular the ‘stamp’ struck by a die; (2) 
inasmuch as such a stamp bears the figure on the face of the die, ‘copy,’ 
‘figure,’ or ‘ representation ’; (3) by a common transition from effect to cause, 
‘mould, ‘ pattern,’ ‘exemplar’; (4) hence in the special sense of the word 
type, which we have adopted from the Greek of the N.T., ‘an event or 
person in history corresponding in certain characteristic features to another 
event or person. That which comes first in order of time is properly the 
type, that which comes afterwards the antitype (dvritumos 1 Pet. iii. 21). 
These correspondences form a part of the Divine economy of revelation: see 
esp. Cheyne, Jsazah, ii. 170 ff. (Essay III, ‘ On the Christian Element in the 
Book of Isaiah’). 


703 péddovros. (1) The entirely personal nature of the whole 
comparison prevents us from taking rod peAA. as neut. = ‘that 
which was to come’ (Beng., Oltramare). If St. Paul had 
mtended this, he would have written rod péAdorros aldvos. (2) 
Neither is it probable that we have here a direct allusion to the 
Rabbinical designation of the Messiah as 6 detrepos or 6 Eoxaros 
’aSdu (1 Cor. xv. 45, 47). If St. Paul had intended this, he 
would have written rod péAdovros ’Addu, (3) The context makes 
it clear enough who is intended. The first representative of 
the human race as such prefigured its second Great Repre- 
sentative, whose coming lay in the future: this is sufficiently 
brought out by the expression ‘of Him who was to be. 4 
péAdov thus approximates in meaning to 6 épxduevos (Matt. xi. 
3; Luke vii. 19; Heb. x. 37), which however appears not to 
have been, as it is sometimes regarded, a standing designation 
for the Messiah*. In any case rod péAdovros = ‘ Him who was to 
come’ when Adam fell, not ‘ who zs (still) to come’ (Fri, De W.). 


The Effects of Adam's Fall in Fewish Theology. 


Three points come out clearly in these verses: (1) the Fall of 
Adam brought death not only to Adam himself but to his 
descendants; (2) the Fall of Adam also brought sin and the 
tendency to sin; (3) and yet in spite of this the individual does 
not lose his responsibility. All three propositions receive some 
partial illustration from Jewish sources, though the Talmud does 


* «The designation “The Coming One” (adda), though a most truthful 
expression of Jewish expectancy, was not one ordinarily used of the Messiah,’ 
Edersheim, Z. & 7. i. p. 668 
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not seem to have had any consistent doctrine on the subject. 
Dr. Edersheim says expressly: ‘So far as their opinions can be 
gathered from their writings the great doctrines of Original Sin and 
of the sinfulness of our whole nature, were not held by the ancient 
Rabbis’ (Life and Times, &c. i. 165). Still there are approxima- 
tions, especially in the writings on which we have drawn so freelw 
already, the Fourth Book of Ezra and the Apocalypse of Baruch. 


(1) The evidence is strongest as to the connexion between Adam’s sin and 
the introduction of death. ‘There were,’ says Dr. Edersheim, ‘two divergent 
opinions—the one ascribing death to personal, the other to Adam’s guilt’ 
(2. tt. i. 166). It is however allowed that the latter view greatly pre- 
ponderated. ‘Traces of it are found as far back as the Sapiential Books: 
e.g. Wisd. ii. 23 £ 6 cds Exricev rév dvOpwrov én’ ApOapaia... POdvy 52 
biaBdrov Odvaros ciaprOev eis tov wébcpov, where we note the occurrence of 
St. Paul’s phrase; Ecclus. xxv. 24 [33] 8” adrpv (sc. Tiv yuvatea) drobvn- 
exopey mdvres. The doctrine is also abundantly recognized in 4 Ezra and 
Apoc. Barwch.: 4 Ezr. iii. 7 e¢ hutc (sc. Adamo) mandasts diligere viam 
iwam, et practerivit eam; et statim instituisti in eum mortem et in 
nationibus (= generationibus) eius: Apoc. Baruch. xvii. 3 (Adam) mortem 
altulit et abscidit annos corum qui ab eo geniti fuerunt: ibid. xxiii. 4 
Cuando peccavit Adam et decreta fuit mors contra cos qui gignerentur. 

(2) We are warmed (by Dr. Edersheim in Sp. Comm. Apocr. ad foc.) not 
to identify the statement of Ecclus. xxv. 24 [33] dad -yuvaixds dpy} dpaprias 
with the N. T. doctrine of Original Sin: still it points in that direction; we 
have just seen that the writer deduces from Eve the death of all mankind, 
and in like manner he also seems to deduce from her (d7d yur.) the ind/ium 
peccand:. More explicit are 4 Ezra iii. 21 f. Cor enim malignum baiulans 
primus Adam transgressus et victus est, sed et omnes qui de eo nati sunt: 
et facta est permanens infirmitas, et lex cum corde popult, cum malignitate 
radtcts ; et discessit guod bonum est, et mansit malignum: ibid. iv. 30 
Quoniam granum seminis mali seminatum est in corde Adam ab tnttio, et 
quantum impietatis generavit usque nunc, et generat usque dum veniat area: 
zbtd, vii. 48 (118) O tu guid fecisti Adam? Si enim tu peccasti,non est 
Sactus solius tuus casus, sed et nostrum gui ex te advenimus. 

(3) And yet along with all this we have the explicit assertion of responsi- 
hility on the part of all who sin. This appears in the passage quoted above 
on ver. 12 (ad fin.). To the same effect are 4 Ezr. viii. 59 f. Non enim 
Altissimus voluit hominem disperdt, sed ipst qui creati sunt coinquinaverunt 

‘ momen etus qui fecit eos: ibid. ix. 11 gui fastidierunt legem meam cum adhue 
evant habentes libertatem. ut the classical passage is Apoc. Baruch. 
liv. 15, 19 St enim Adam prior peccavit, et attulit mortem super omnes 
tmmaturam ; sed etiam tlli qui ex co nati sunt, unusqguisque ex eis pracpa- 
ravit animae suae tormentum futurum: et iterum unusquisque ex eis 
elegit stbt gloriam futuram ... Von est ergo Adam causa, nist animae suae 
tantum ; nos vero unusquisque fuit animae suae Adam, 

The teaching of these passages does not really conflict with that of the 
Talmud. The latter is thus summarized by Weber (Altsyn. Theol. p. 216) : 
‘ By the Fall man came under a curse, is guilty of death, and his right 
relation to God is rendered difficult. More than this cannot be said. Sin, 
to which the bent and leaning had already been planted in man by creation, 
had become a fact ; the “ evil impulse” (= cor malignum) gained the mastery 
over mankind, who can only resist it by the greatest efforts; before the Fall 
it had had power over him, but no such ascendancy (Uebermacht).’ Hence 
when the same writer says a little further on that according to the Rabbis 
‘there is such a thing as transmission of guilt, but not such a thing as trans 
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mission of sin (Zs gibt eine Erbschuld, aber keine Erbsiinde),’ the negative 
proposition is due chiefly to the clearness with which the Rabbis (like Apoc. 
Baruch.) insist upon free-will and direct individual responsibility. 


It seems to us a mistake to place the teaching of St. Paul in too 
marked opposition to this. There is no fundamental inconsistency 
between his views and those of his contemporaries. He does not 
indeed either affirm or deny the existence of the cor malignum 
before the Fall, nor does he use such explicit language as mos 
vero unusquisque fuit animae suae Adam: on the other hand he 
does define more exactly than the Rabbis the nature of human 
responsibility both under the Law (ch. vii. 7 ff.) and without it 
(ii. r2-15). But here, as elsewhere in dealing with this mysterious 
subject (see p. 267 below), he practically contents himself with 
leaving the two complementary truths side by side. Man inherits 
his nature; and yet he must not be allowed to shift responsibility 
from himself: there is that within him by virtue of which he is free 
to choose; and on that freedom of choice he must stand or fall. 


ADAM AND CHRIST. 


V. 15-21. So far the parallelism: but note also the 
contrast. How superior the Work of Christ! (1) How 
different in quality: the one act all sin, the other act all 
bounty or grace! (ver. 15). (2) How different in quantity, 
or mode of working: one act tainting the whole race with 
sin, and a multitude of sins collected together in one only to 
be forgiven! (ver. 16). (3) How different and surpassing in 
its whole character and consequences: a reign of Death and 
a reign of Life! (ver. 17). Summarizing: Adam's Fall 
brought sin: Law increased it: but the Work of Grace has 
cancelled, and more than cancelled, the effect of Law (vv. 
18-21). 

%In both cases there is a transmission of effects: but there 
the resemblance ends. In all else the false step (or Fall, as we 
call it) of Adam and the free gift of God’s bounty are most unlike. 
The fall of that one representative man entailed death upon the 
many members of the race to which he belonged. Can we then 
be surprised if an act of such different quality—the free unearned 
favour of God, and the gift of righteousness bestowed through 
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the kindness of that other Representative Man, Jesus Messiah 
—should have not only cancelled the effect of the Fall, but 
also brought further blessings to the whole race? There is 
a second difference between this boon bestowed through Christ 
and the ill effects of one man’s sinning. The sentence pro- 
nounced upon Adam took its rise in the act of a single man, and 
had for its result a sweeping verdict of condemnation. But the 
gift bestowed by God inverts this procedure. It took its rise in 
many faults, and it had for its result a verdict declaring sinners 
righteous. *7Yet once more. Through the single fault of the one 
man Adam the tyrant Death began its reign through that one 
sole agency. Much more then shall the Christian recipients of 
that overflowing kindness and of the inestimable gift of righteous- 
ness—much more shall they also reign, not in death but in life, 
through the sole agency of Jesus Messiah. 

**To sum up. On one side we have the cause, a single Fall; 
and the effect, extending to all men, condemnation. On the other 
side we have as cause, a single absolving act; and as effect, also 
extending to all, a like process of absolution, carrying with it life. 
For as through the disobedience of the one man Adam all 
mankind were placed in the class and condition of ‘sinners,’ so 
through the obedience (shown in His Death upon the Cross) of the 
one man, Christ, the whole multitude of believers shall be placed 
in the class and condition of ‘righteous.’ ® Then Law came in, 
as a sort of ‘afterthought, a secondary and subordinate stage, 
in the Divine plan, causing the indefinite multiplication of sins 
which, like the lapse or fall of Adam, were breaches of express 
command. Multiplied indeed they were, but only with the result 
of calling forth a still more abundant stream of pardoning grace. 
1 Hitherto Sin has sat enthroned in a kingdom of the dead; 
its subjects have been sunk in moral and spiritual death. But this 
has been permitted only in order that the Grace or Goodwill of 
God might also set up its throne over a people fitted for its sway 
by the gift of righteousness, and therefore destined not for death 
but for eternal life—through the mediation of Jesus Messiah, our 
Lord. 


15. napdatwpa: lit. ‘a slip or fall sideways,’ ‘a false step,’ 
‘a lapse’: hence metaph. in a sense not very dissimilar to dudpryye 
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(which is prop. ‘missing a mark’). It is however appropriate 
that wapdmr. should be used for a ‘fall’ or first deflection from 
uprightness, just as dudpr. is used of the failure of efforts towards 
recovery. On the word see Trench, Syn. p. 237 f. 

tod évés: ‘the one man,’ te. Adam. 

ot wodAot: ‘the many,’ practically = mdvras ver. 12; mwdvras avOpa- 
novs in ver. 18, ‘all mankind.’ It is very misleading to translate 
as AV., ignoring the article, if ‘through the offence of one, many 
be dead, by the obedience of ome shall many be made righteous.’ 
Redemption like the Fall proceeds not from any chance member of 
the human race, and its effects extend not only to ‘many’ but to 
“all’—to ‘all,’ that is potentially, if they embrace the redemption 
which is offered them. 


See Bentley, quoted by Lft. On Revision, p. 97, ‘ By this accurate version 
some hurtful mistakes about partial redemption and absolute reprobation 
had been happily prevented. Our English readers had then seen, what 
several of the Fathers saw and testified, that of woAAot, the many, in an anti- 
thesis to #he one, are equivalent to waves, all, in ver. 12, and comprehend the 
whole multitude, the entire species of mankind, exclusive only of ¢he one.’ 


TOANG paddov. What we know of the character of God as dis- 
played in Christ makes us more certain of the good result than of 
the evil. 

) Swped is more fully defined below (ver. 17) as 9 Saped rie 
dixacootvys : the gift is the condition of righteousness into which 
the sinner enters. dwped, ‘boon,’ like Sépov contrasted with ddpa, 
is reserved for the highest and best gifts; so Philo, Leg. Adleg. iii. 
70 tupaaw peycOous tedeiwy dyaday Syrovow (Lft. Rev. p. 77); comp. 
also the ascending scale of expression in Jas. i. 17. 

év xdpite goes closely with 4 deped. In classical Greek we should 
have had the art. 9 év xdper, but in Hellenistic Greek a qualifying 
phrase is attached to a subst. without repetition of the art. Mey. 
however and some others (including Lid.) separate év xdpere from 9 
8epea and connect it with émepiocevoe. 


x4pts is more often applied to God the Father, and is exhibited in the 
whole scheme of salvation As applied to Christ it is (1) that active favour 
towards mankind which moved Him to intervene for their salvation (cf. esp. 
3 Cor. viii. 9); (2) the same active favour shown to the individual by the 
Father and the Son conjointly (Rom. i. 7 q. v.). 


16 The absence of verbs is another mark of compressed anti- 
thetic style. With the first clause we may supply ¢ori, with the 
second ¢yévero: ‘ And not as through one man’s sinning, so is the 
boon. For the judgement sprang from one to condemnation, but 
the free gift sprang from many trespasses (and ended in) a declara- 
tion of righteousness.’ In the one case there is expansion out- 
wards, from one to many: in the other case there is contraction 
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inwards; the movement originates with many sins which are all 
embraced in a single sentence of absolution. 

Sixatopa: usually the decision, decree, or ordinance by which 
a thing is declared dixaov (that which gives a thing the force of 
‘right’); here the decision or sentence by which persons are 
declared 8ixatoz. The sense is determined by the antithesis to xard- 
cpa, Stxaiwpa bears to dixaiwors the relation of an act completed 
to an act in process (see p. 31 sup.). 

17. OAKS paddov. Here the @ fortiori argument lies in the 
nature of the two contrasted forces: God’s grace must be more 
powerful in its working than man’s sin. 

thy weptocelay... Tis Swpeds Tis Stxaroodyns hapBdvovtes. Every 
term here points to that gift of righteousness here described as 
something objective and external to the man himself, not wrought 
within him but coming to him, imputed not infused. It has its 
source in the overflow of God’s free favour; it is a gift which man 
receives: see pp. 25, 30f., 36 above. 

BaoiNedcouct. The metaphor is present to St. Paul’s mind ; 
and having used it just before of the prevalence of Death, he 
naturally recurs to it in the sense more familiar to a Christian of 
his share in the Messianic blessings, of which the foremost was 
a heightened and glorified vitality, that ‘ eternal life’ which is his 
already in germ. 

Sua Tod évds "Invod Xporod. The dd here covers the whole media- 
tion of the Son in reference to man: it is through His Death that the 
sinner on embracing Christianity enters upon the state of righteous- 
ness, and through the union with Him which follows that his whole 
being is vitalized and transfigured through time into eternity. 

18. This and the three following verses, introduced by the 
strongly illative particles dpa odv, sum up the results of the whole 
comparison between Adam and Christ: the resemblance is set 
forth in wv. 18, 19; the difference and vast preponderance of the 
scale of blessing in vv. 20, 21. 

Again we have a condensed antithesis—the great salient strokes 
confronting each other without formal construction: origin, extent, 
issue, alike parallel and alike opposed. ‘ As then, through one lapse, 
to all men, unto condemnation—so also, through one justifying act, 
to all men, unto justification of life’ There are two difficulties, 
the interpretation of 80’ évds Sixarhparos and of dixalwow Cwijs. 

Sv évdg Sixaudparos. Does dixaiopa here mean the same thing 
as in ver. 16? If so, it is the sentence by which God declares 
men righteous on account of Christ’s Death. Or is it the merit 
of that Death itself, the ‘righteous act,’ or tmacoy, of Christ? A 
number of scholars (Holsten, Va. Lips. Lid.) argue that it must 
be the latter in order to correspond with 87 évds wapamraparos. So 
too Euthym.-Zig. 30° évds dixaieparos roo X. ri dxpay diKaoodvyy 
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menAnpaxdros. But it seems better, with Mey. Gif. and others, to 
give the same sense to dicaiopa as in ver. 16. We saw that there 
the sense was fixed by rardxptza, which is repeated in the present 
verse. On the other hand it is doubtful whether d:catoua can quite 
=‘a righteous act.’ God’s sentence and the act of Christ are so 
inseparable that the one may be used in the antithesis as naturally 
as the other. 

It is best also to follow the natural construction of the Greek 
and make és neut. in agreement with dcop. (Mey.-W. Va. 
Gif.) rather than masc. (Lips.). 

Stxatwow Lwijs. ‘Life’ is both the immediate and ultimate result 
of that state of things into which the Christian enters when he is 
declared ‘ righteous’ or receives his sentence of absolution. 

19. Std tis wapaxofs .. . 81d Tis émaxofs. It is natural that 
this aspect of the Fall as mapaxoy should be made prominent in 
a context which lays stress on the effect of law or express command 
in enhancing the heinousness of sin. It is natural also that in 
antithesis to this there should be singled out in the Death of 
Christ its special aspect as tmaxoy: cf. Heb. v. 8,9; Matt. xxvi. 
39; Phil. ii. 8. On the word mapaxoy (‘a failing to hear,’ szcurza, 
and thence znobedientia) see Trench, Syn. p. 234. 

kateoTdOnoav ... kataota0ycovrat: ‘were constituted’... ‘shall 
be constituted.’ But in what sense ‘constituted’? The Greek 
word has the same ambiguity as the English. If we define further, 
the definition must come from the context. Here the context is 
sufficiently clear: it covers on the one hand the whole result of 
Adam’s Fall for his descendants prior to and independently of their 
own deliberate act of sin; and it covers on the other hand the 
whole result of the redeeming act of Christ so far as that too is 
accomplished objectively and apart from active concurrence on the 
part of the Christian. The fut, catacraéqcovrat has reference not to 
the Last Judgement but to future generations of Christians ; to all 
in fact who reap the benefit of the Cross. 


When St. Paul wrote in Gal. ii. 15 jpeis pce Yovdaior, ead ode &f eOvav 
épaprwdoi, he implied (speaking for the moment from the stand-point of his 
countrymen) that Gentiles would be regarded as ¢¥oe duaprodol: they 
belonged ‘to the class’ of sinners; just as we might speak of a child as 
belonging to the ‘criminal class’ before it had done anything by its own act 
to justify its place in that class. The meaning of the text is very similar: 
so far as it relates to the effects of the Fall of Adam it must be interpreted 
by vv. 12-14; and so far as it relates to the effects of the Death of Christ 
it is parallel to vv. 1, 2 ducawOévres ody [ée micrews] elphyny Exouev (con- 
tained in txapev) mpds rdv Ocdv Bd Tod Kupiov Hudy ’I. X., & of Kar Ti 
Mpooayaryiy éoxnxapev cis thy xdpw ev F éarhxauev. For the use of raGi- 
orac@u there is a good parallel in Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 9 “Ey2 ody rods pep 
Bovdopévous moAdd mpaypara éxew .. . els Tods dpyucods KaTacTnoatu, where 
karaor. = els rots dpxizols tarToper (sup.) and éuaurdy rdértw ls rods 
Bou? opévous (é92/.). 
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20. wapevon ev: ‘come in to the side of a state of things already 
existing. St. Paul regarded Law as a ‘ parenthesis’ in the Divine 
plan: it did not begin until Moses, and it ended with Christ 
(cp. iv. 13-16; x. 4). Here however he has in view only its late 
beginning: it is a sort of ‘ after-thought’ (see the Paraphrase). 


“Why did he not say the Law was given, but the Law entered by the way? 
It was to show that the need of it was temporary and not absolute or 
claiming precedence’ (apdcxa:pov abrod Seevis THY xpelay ovcay, wal ov 
gupiay ovde mponyoupévny) Chrys. 


tva wheovdon. For the force of ta comp. els rd efvat abtovs dvaro- 
Aoyjrous i. 20: the multiplication of transgression is not the first 
and direct object of law, but its second and contingent object: law 
only multiplies trangression because it is broken and so converts 
into deliberate sin acts which would not have had that character if 
they had not been so expressly forbidden. 


Td 52 fva évraida ode alttodoylas hd GAN &eBéoeds tor. Od yap da 
Tovro €560n tva mreovday, GAA’ 2560 pty Gore peoo wat dvedrciv 7d mapa- 
maya: eéBn d& Tobvavtioy, ob mapa Thy TOD vépou pow, GAA Tapa TY THY 
defapcvew padupiay (Chrys.): a note which shows that the ancients were quite 
aware of the ecbatic sense of iva (see on xi. 11). 


®eovdon, as Va. remarks, might be transitive, but is more 
probably intransitive, because of ém\cdvacev # épapr. which follows. 

TO Tapdwrwpa: seems expressly chosen in order to remind us 
that all sins done in defiance of a definite command are as such 
repetitions of the sin of Adam. 

21. év 76 Oavdtw. Sin reigns, as it were, over a charnel-house ; 
the subjects of its empire are men as good as dead, dead in every 
sense of the word, dead morally and spiritually, and therefore 
doomed to die physically (see on vi. 8 below). 

Std Bixarocdyyns. The reign of grace or Divine favour is made 
possible by the gift of righteousness which the Christian owes to 
the mediation of Christ, and which opens up for him the prospect 
of eternal life. 


St. Paul’s Conception of Sin and of the Fall, 


St. Paul uses-Greek words, and some of those which he uses 
cannot be said to have essentially a different meaning from that 
which attached to them on their native soil; and yet the different 
relations in which they are placed and the different associations 
which gather round them, convey what is substantially a different 
idea to the mind. 

The word éyapria with its cognates is a case in point. The 
rorresponding term in Hebrew has much the same original sense 
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of ‘missing a mark. Both words are used with a higher and a 
lower meaning; and in both the higher meaning belongs to the 
sphere of religion. So that the difference between them is not in 
the words themselves but in the spirit of the religions with which 
they are connected. 

This appears upon the face of it from the mere bulk of literary 
usage. In classical Greek dpapria, duapravew are Common enough 
in the lighter senses of ‘ missing an aim,’ of ‘error in judgement or 
opinion’; in the graver sense of serious wrong-doing they are 
rare. When we turn to the Bible, the LXX and the N.T. 
alike, this proportion is utterly reversed. The words denote nearly 
always religious wrong-doing, and from being in the background 
they come strongly to the front; so much so that in the Concord 
ance to the LXX this group of words fills some thirteen columns, 
averaging not much less than eighty instances to the column. 

This fact alone tells its own story. And along with it we must 
take the deepening of meaning which the words have undergone 
through the theological context in which they are placed. ‘How can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?? (Gen. xxxix. 9). 
Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and done that which is 
evil in Thy sight’ (Ps. li. 4). ‘ Behold, all souls are Mine; as the 
soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is Mine: the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die’ (Ezek. xviii. 4). We have travelled a long 
way from Hellenic religion in such utterances as these. 

It is impossible to have an adequate conception of sin without 
an adequate conception of God. The Hebrew in general, and 
St. Paul in particular, had this; and that is why Sin is such an 
intense reality to them. It is not a mere defect, the coming short 
of an ideal, the mark of an imperfect development. It is some- 
thing more than a negation; it is a positive quality, calling forth 
a positive reaction, It is a personal offence against a personal 
God. It is an injury or wound—if the reaction which it involves 
may be described in such human terms as ‘injury’ or ‘wound ’— 
directed against the Holy One whose love is incessantly going forth 
towards man. It causes an estrangement, a deep gulf of separation, 
between God and man. 

The guilt of sin is proportioned to the extent to which it is 
conscious and deliberate. Wrong actions done without the know- 
ledge that they are wrong are not imputed to the doer (dpapria dé ovdx 
eddoyeirat pi dvros vdpov Rom. v. 13: cf. iv. 15). But as a matter 
of fact few or none can take advantage of this because everywhere— 
even among the heathen—there is some knowledge of God and of 
right and wrong (Rom. i. r9f.; il. 12, 14 f.), and the extent of that. 
knowledge determines the degree of guilt. Where there is a written 
law like that of the Jews stamped with Divine authority, the guilt is 
at its height. But this is but the climax of an ascending scale in 
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which the heinousness of the offence is proportioned te advantages 
and opportunities. 

Why did men break the Law? In other words, Why did they 
sin? When the act of sin came to be analyzed it was found to 
contain three elements. Proximately it was due to the wicked 
impulses of human nature. The Law condemned illicit desires, but 
men had such desires and they succumbed to them (Rom. vii. 
4 ff.). The reason of this was partly a certain corruption of 
human nature inherited from Adam. The corruption alone would 
not have been enough apart from the consentient will; neither 
would the will have been so acted upon if it had not been for 
the inherited corruption (Rom. v.12-14). But there was yet a third 
element, independent of both these. They operated through the 
man himself; but there was another influence which operated with- 
out him. It is remarkable how St Paul throughout these chapters, 
Rom. v, vi, vii, constantly personifies Sin as a pernicious and deadly 
force at work in the world, not dissimilar in kind to the other great 
counteracting forces, the Incarnation of Christ and the Gospel 
Now personifications are not like dogmatic definitions, and the 
personification in this instance does not always bear exactly the 
same meaning. In ch. v, when it is said that ‘Sin entered into the 
world, the general term ‘Sin’ includes, and is made up of, the sins 
of individuals. But in chaps. vi and vii the personified Sin is set 
over against the individual, and expressly distinguished from him. 
Sin is not to be permitted to reign within the body (vi. 12); the 
members are not to be placed at the disposal of Sin (vi. 13); to 
Sin the man is enslaved (vi. 6, 17, 20; vii. 14), and from Sin he is 
emancipated (vi. 18, 22), or in other words, it is to Sin that he dies 
(vi. 9, 11); Sin takes up its abode within his heart (vii 17, 20): 
it works upon him, using the commandment as its instrument, and 
£0 is fatal to him (vii. 8, 1£). 

In all this the usage is consistent: a clear distinction is drawn 
at once between the will and the bodily impulses which act upon 
the will and a sort of external Power which makes both the will and 
the impulses subservient to it. What is the nature of this Power? 
Is it personal or impersonal? We could not tell from this particular 
context. No doubt personal attributes and functions are assigned 
to it, but perhaps only figuratively as part of the personification. 
To answer our questions we shall have to consider the teaching of 
the Apostle elsewhere. It is clear enough that, like the rest of his 
countrymen (see Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 521), St. Paul did 
believe in a personal agency of Evil. He repeatedly uses the per- 
sonal name Satan; he ascribes to him not only mischief-making in 
the Church (1 Thess. ii. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 112), but the direct tempta- 
tion of individual Christians (1 Cor. vii. 5); he has his followers on 
whom he is sometimes invited to wreak his will (1 Cor. v. 5; 
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1 Tim. i. 20); supernatural powers of deceiving or perverting men 
are attributed to him (2 Thess. ii. g kar’ évépyetav Tod Satara év waon 
Suvdper kal onpetors wat répace wpevdous: cf. 2 Cor. xi. 14). The 
Power of Evil does not stand alone but has at its disposal a whole 
army of subordinate agents (dpyat, eLovoia, koopoxpdropes TOU oKOTOUS 
rotrov Eph. vi. 123 cf. Col. ii. 1g). There is indeed a whole 
hierarchy of evil spirits as there is a hierarchy of good (Eph. i. 21), 
and Satan has a court and a kingdom just as God has. He is ‘the 
god of the existing age’ (6 Geds rod aidvos rovrov 2 Cor. iv. 4), and 
exercises his rule till the final triumph of the Messiah (2 Thess. ii. 
8 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 24 f.). 

We see therefore that just as in the other books of the N.T. 
the Gospels, the Apocalypse, and the other Apostolic Epistles, evil 
is referred to a personal cause. And although it is doubtless true 
that in chaps. vi, vii, where St. Paul speaks most directly of the 
baleful activity of Sin, he does not intend to lay special stress on 
this; his language is of the nature of personification and does not 
necessarily imply a person; yet, when we take it in connexion with 
other language elsewhere, we see that in the last resort he would 
have said that there was a personal agency at work. It is at least 
clear that he is speaking of an influence external to man, and 
acting upon him in the way in which spiritual forces act. 


St. Paul regards the beginnings of sin as traceable to the Fall of Adam. 
In this he is simply following the account in Gen. iii; and the question 
naturally arises, What becomes of that account and of the inferences which 
St. Paul draws from it, if we accept the view which is pressed upon us by 
the comparative study of religions and largely adopted by modern criticism, 
that it 1s not to be taken as a literal record of historical fact, but as the 
Hebrew form of a story common to a number of Oriental peoples and going 
back to a common root? When we speak of a * Hebrew form’ of this story 
we mean a form shaped and moulded by those principles of revelation of 
which the Hebrew race was chosen to be the special recipient. From this 
point of view it becomes the typical and summary representation of a series 
of facts which no discovery of flint implements and half-calcined bones can 
ever reproduce for us. In some way or other as far back as history goes, 
and we may believe much further, there has been implanted in the human 
race this mysterious seed of sin, which like other characteristics of the race 
is capable of transmission, The tendency to sin is present in every man who 
is born into the world. But the tendency does not become actual sin until 
it takes effect in defiance of an express command, in deliberate disregard of 
a known distinction between right and wrong. How men came to be 
possessed of such a command, by what process they arrived at the conscious 
distinction of right and wrong, we can but vaguely speculate. Whatever it 
was we may be sure that it could not have been presented to the imagination 
of primitive peoples otherwise than in such simple forms as the narrative 
assumes in the Book of Genesis. The really essential truths all come out in 
that narrative—the recognition of the Divine Will, the act of disobedience 
to the Will so recognized, the perpetuation of the tendency to such dis- 
obedience ; and we may add perhaps, though here we get into a region of 
surmises, the connexion between moral evil and physical decay, for the surest 
pledge of immortality is the relation of the highest part of us, the soul, 
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through righteousness to God. These salient principles, which may have 
been due in fact to a process of gradual accretion through long periods, are 
naturally and inevitably summed up asa group of single incidents. Their 
essential character is not altered, and in the interpretation of primitive 
beliefs we may safely remember that ‘a thousand years in the sight of God 
are but as one day.’ We who believe in Providence and who believe in the 
active influence of the Spirit of God upon man, may well also believe that 
the tentative gropings of the primaeval savage were assisted and guided and 
so led up to definite issues, to which he himself perhaps at the time could 
hardly give a name but which he learnt to call ‘sin’ and ‘disobedience,’ and 
the tendency to which later ages also saw to have been handed on from 
generation to generation in a way which we now describe as ‘ heredity.’ It 
would be absurd to expect the language of modem science in the prophet 
who first incorporated the traditions of his race in the Sacred Books of the 
Hebrews. He uses the only kind of language available to his own intelli- 
gence and that of his contemporaries. But if the language which he does 
use is from that point of view abundantly justified, then the application which 
St. Paul makes of it is equally justified. He too expresses truth through 
symbols, and in the days when men can dispense with symbols his teaching 
may be obsolete, but not béfore. 

The need for an Incarnation and the need for an Atonement are not 
dependent upon any particular presentation, which may be liable to cor- 
rection with increasing knowledge, of the origin of sin. They rest, not on 
theory or on anything which can be clothed in the forms of theory, but on 
the great outstanding facts of the actual sin of mankind and its ravages. 
We take these facts as we see them, and to us they furnish an abundant 
explanation of all that God has done to counteract them. How they are in 
their turn to be explained may well form a legitimate subject for curiosity, 
but the historical side of it at least has but a very slight bearing on the 
interpretation of the N.T. 


History of the Interpretation of the Pauline doctrine 
of dixalwors. 


In order to complete our commentary on the earlier portion of the Epistle, 
it will be convenient to sum up, as shortly as is possible, the history of the 
doctrine of Justification, so far as it is definitely connected with exegesis. 
To pursue the subject farther than that would be beside our purpose; but so 
much is necessary since the exposition of the preceding chapters has been 
almost entirely from one point of view. We shall of course be obliged to 
confine ourselves to certain typical names. , 

Just at the close of the Apostolic period the earliest speculation on the Clemens 
subject of Justification meets us. Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the Romanus 
Corinthians, writes clearly guarding against any practical abuses which may 
arise from St. Paul’s teaching. He has before him the three writers of the 
N. T. who deal most definitely with ‘faith’ and ‘righteousness,’ and from 
them constructs a system of life and action. He takes the typical example, 
that of Abraham, and asks, ‘ Wherefore was our father Abraham blessed %? 
The answer combines that of St. Paul and St. James. ‘ Was it not because 
he wrought righteousness and trath through faith?’ (§ 31 edx? dueaoovyny Kat 
drfdeav bd mlorews wooas;). And throughout there is the same co- 
ordination of different types of doctrine. ‘ We are justified by works and not 
by words’ (§ 30 Epyors dixarovpevor Kat pt) Adyous). But again (§ 32): ‘And 
so we, having been called through His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified 
through ourselves or through our own wisdom or understanding or piety or 
works which we wrought in holiness of heart, but through faith whereby the 
Almighty God justified all men that have been from the beginning.’ But 
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dangerous theories as to conduct, which arise from holding such beliefs in 
too crude a manner, are at once guarded against (§ 33): ‘ What then must 
we do, brethren? Must we idly abstain from doing good, and forsake love? 
May the Master never allow this to befall us at least... We have seen that 
all the righteous were adorned in good works .. . Seeing then that we have 
this pattern, let us conform ourselves with all diligence to His will; let us 
with all our strength work the work of righteousness.’ Clement writes as 
a Christian of the second generation who inherits the teaching and phraseo- 
logy of the Apostolic period. ‘ Faith,’ ‘Works,’ ‘Righteousness,’ are ideas 
which have become part of the Christian life; the need of definition has not 
arisen. The system of conduct which should be exhibited as the result of 
the different elements of this life is clearly realized. What St. Paul and 
St. James each in his different way arrived at is accomplished. For, the 
exact meaning of St. Paul, however, and the understanding of his teaching, 
we get no aid. Bishop Lightfoot, while showing how Clement ‘has caught 
the spirit of the Pauline teaching,’ yet dwells, and dwells rightly, on ‘the 
defect in the dogmatic statement. (See Lightfoot, Clement, i. 96, 397-) 

The question of Justification never became a subject of controversy <# the 
early church, and consequently the Fathers contented themselves as Clement 
had done with a clear practical solution. We cannot find in them either an 
answer to the more subtle questions which later theologians have asked or 
much assistance as to the exact exegesis of St. Paul’s language. 

How little Origen had grasped some points in St. Paul’s thought may bt 
seen by his comment on Rom. iii. 20 Lx operibus igitur legis quod non iusti- 
ficabitur omnis caro in conspectu eius, hoc modo intelligendum puto: quia 
omnis qui caro est et secundum carnem vivit, non potest iustificart ex 
lege Det, sicut et alibi dicit idem Apostolus, guia qui in carne sunt Deo 
placere non possunt (in Rom. iii. 6; Opp. tom. vi. 194, ed. Lommatzsch). 
But in many points his teaching is clear and strong. All Justification is by 
faith alone (iii. 9, p. 217 ef dictt sufficere solius fided iustificationem, ita ut 
credens quis tantummodo tiustificetur, etiamsi nihil ab eo operis fuerit 
expletum). It is the beginning of the Christian life, and is represented as 
the bringing to an end of a state of enmity. We who were followers of the 
devil, our tyrant and enemy, can if we will by laying down his arms and 
taking up the banner of Christ have peace with God, a peace which has 
been purchased for us by the blood of Christ (iv. 8, p. 285, on Rom. v. I). 
The process of justification is clearly one of ‘imputation’ (/des ad custitiam 
reputetur iv. 1, p. 240, on Rom. iv. 1-8), and is identified with the Gospel 
teaching of the forgiveness of sins ; the two instances of it which are quoted 
being the penitent thief and the woman with the alabaster box of ointment 
(Luke vii. 37-42). But the need for good works is not excluded: sed 
fortassis haec aliquis audiens resolvatur et bene agendi negligentiam capiat, 
st quidem ad iustificandum fides sola sufficiat. ad quem dicemus, quia post 
sustificationem si iniuste quis agat, sine dubio iustificationis gratiam sprevit 
... endulgentia namque non futurorum sed praeteritorum criminurt datur 
(iii. 9, p. 219, on Rom. iii. 27, 28). Faith without works is impossible 
(iv. 1, p. 234): rather faith is the root from which they spring: on ergo 
ex operibus radix tustitiae, sed ex radice tustitiae fructus operum crescit, 
slla scilicet radice iustitiae, gua Deus accepto fert tustitiam sine operibus 
(iv. 1, p. 241 3 see also the comment on Rom. ii. 5, 6 in ii. 4, p. 81). We 
may further note that in the comment on Rom. i. 17 and iii. 24 the éust¢tia 
Dez is clearly interpreted as the Divine attribute. 

The same criticism which was passed on Origen applies in an equal 
or even greater degree to Chrysostom. Theologically and practically the 
teaching is vigorous and well balanced, but so far as exegesis is con- 
cerned St. Paul’s conception and point of view are not understood. The 
circumstances which had created these conceptions no longer existed 
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For example, commenting on Rom. ii. to he writes: ‘it is upon works 
that punishment and reward depend, not upon circumcision or uncircum- 
cision’; making a distinction which the Apostle does not between the 
moral and ceremonial law. The historical situation is clearly grasped and 
is brought ont very well at the beginning of Hom. vii: ‘He has accused 
the Gentiles, he has accused the Jews; what follows to mention next is the 
righteousness which is by faith. For if the law of nature availed not, and 
the written Law was of no advantage, but both weighed down those that 
used them not aright, and made it plain that they were worthy of greater 

unishment, then the salvation which is by grace was henceforth necessary.’ 

he meaning of d:catoctvyn @eod is well brought out. ‘The declaring of 
His righteousness is not only that He is Himself righteous, but that Ile 
doth also make them that are filled with the putrefying scars of sin suddenly 
righteous’ (How. vii. on iii. 24, 25). It may be interesting to quote the 
exposition of the passage which follows. He explains da tiv mapeow ray 
mpoyeyovétav auaprnudtov thus: dia ray mdpeow, rovréote tiv vécpwouw, 
oven: yap byeias éAmis Fv, GAN Wowep cHpa wapadrvoev ths dvadev ed5eiro 
Xetpos, ota Kai 4 uy?) vexpwOeioa, giving mdpeois the meaning of ‘ para- 
lysis,’ the paralysis of spiritual life which has resulted from sin. Generally 
S:eatdw seems clearly to be taken as ‘make righteous,’ even in passages 
where it will least bear such an interpretation; for instance on iv. 5 (Hom. 
viii.) Suvarar 6 Geds Tov év doeBeig BeBiwndra Todrov éfaipyns- odx? KoAdoews 
QrevOepdca pdvoy, adda Kal Sixaov mojou,... el yap pakapios otTws 
6 AaBay dpeow amd xdpiros TOAA® pGAdov 6 Sixaimbets, and on iv. 25 (Hom. 
ix) éni tovT@ yap Kat dméOave Kai dvéorn iva dinatovs épydonra. Yet his 
usage is not consistent, for on Rom. viii. 33 he writes: ‘He does not say, 
it is God that forgave our sins, but what is much greater :—“ It is God that 
justifieth.” For when the Judge’s sentence declares us just (d:malous dao- 
gaive), and such a judge too, what significth the accuser ?’ 

No purpose would be served by entering further into the views of the Theodoret. 
Greek commentators; but one passage of Theodoret may be quoted as 
an instance of the way in which all the fathers connect Justification and 
Baptism. On Rom. v. 1, 2 (vid. p. 53) he writes: 4 miomis ev bpiv édwpn- 
Gato TaY duapTnuaTow Tiv dpeow Kat audpovs Kat Sixatous did THs TOD AovT pow 
maddAryyeveoias anepynve’ mpoonke 5é ipas tiv mpos Tov Ody yeyevnperny 
guddrreyv eipyyny. 

To sum up the teaching of the Greek Fathers. They put in the very 
front of everything, the Atonement through the death of Christ, without as 
a tule elaborating any theory concerning it: this characteristic we find from 
the very beginning: it is as strong in Ignatius as in any later Father: 
they all think that it is by faith we are justified, and at the same time lay 
immense stress on the value, but not the merits, of good works: they seem 
all very definitely to connect Justification with Baptism and the beginning 
of the Christian life, so much so indeed that as is well known even the 
possibility of pardon for post-baptismal sin was doubted by some : but they 
have no theory of Justification as later times demand it; they are never close 
and exact in the exegesis of St. Paul; and they are without the historical 
conditions which would enable them to understand his great antithesis of 
‘Law’ and ‘ Gospel,’ ‘ Faith’ and ‘ Works,’ ‘ Merit’ and ‘Grace.’ 

The opinions of St. Augustine are of much greater importan e. Although St. Augus- 
he does not approach the question from the same point of view as the tine, 
Reformation theologians, he represents the source from which came the 
mediaeval tendency which created that theology. His most important 
expositions are those contained in De Speritu et Litera and In Psalmum 
XXXTI Enarratio II: this Psalm he describes as Psalmus gratiae Des 
et iustificationis nostrae nullis praecedentibus. meritis nostris, sed prae 
veniente nos misericordta Domini Dei nostri... Wis purpose is to prove 
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as against any form of Pelagianism that our salvation comes from no 
merits of our own but only from the Divine grace which is given us. 
This leads to three main characteristics in his exposition of the Romans. 
(x) For, first, good works done by those who are not in a state of grace are 
valueless: memo computet bona opera sua ante fidem: ubi fides non erat 
bonum opus non erat (Enarratio § 4). Hence he explains Rom. ii. 5, 
13 ff. of works done not in a state of nature but of grace. In ii, 13 the 
Apostle is referring to the Gentiles who have accepted the Gospel; and the 
‘Law written in their hearts’ is the law not of the O.T. but of the N.T.: 
he naturally compares 2 Cor. iii. 3 and Rom. ii. 26 (De Sp. et Lit. §§ 44- 
49). (2) Then, secondly, St. Augustine’s exposition goes on somewhat 
different lines from those of the Apostle’s argument. He makes the whole 
aim of the early portion of the Romans to be the proof of the necessity of 
grace. Men have failed without grace, and it is only by means of it that 
they can do any works which are acceptable to God. This from one point 
of view really represents St. Paul’s argument, from another it is very much 
removed from it. It had the tendency indeed to transfer the central point 
in connexion with human salvation from the atoning death of Christ accepted 
by Faith to the gift of the Divine Grace received from God. Although in 
this relation, as often, St. Augustine’s exposition is deeper than that of the 
Greek fathers, it leads to a much less correct interpretation. (3) For, thirdly, 
there can be no doubt that it leads directly to the doctrine of ‘infused’ grace. 
It is quite true that Chrysostom has perhaps even mote definitely interpreted 
dixorovcOa of ‘making just,’ and that Augustine in one place admits the 
possibility of interpreting it either as ‘making just’ or ‘reckoning just’ 
(De Sp. e¢ Lit. § 45). But although he admits the two interpretations so 
far as concerns the words, practically his whole theory is that of an infusion 
of the grace of faith by which men are made just. Se in his comment on 
i. 17 he writes: haec est tustitia Det, quae in Testamassio Veterz velata, in 
Novo revelatur: quae ideo tustitia Det dicitur, quod impertiendo eam iustos 
facit (De Sp. e¢ Let. § 18): and again: credent? inguit in cum qué tustificat 
tmpium deputatur fides etus ad tustitiam. sé iustificatur tmpius ex impio 
fit iustus (Znarratio § 6): so non tibt Deus reddit debitam poenam, sed 
donat indebitam gratiam: so De Sp. et Lit. § 56: haec est tustitia Dei, 
hase non solum docet per legis praeceptum, verum etiam dat per Spiritus 
onum. 

St. Augustine’s theory is in fact this; faith is a gift of grace which in- 
fused into men, enables them to produce works good and acceptable te 
God. The point of view is clearly not that of St. Paul, and it is the source of 
the mediaeval theory of grace with all its developments. 

This theory as we find it elaborated in the Summa Theologtae, has so far 
as it concerns us three main characteristics. (1) In the first place it elaborates 
the Augustinian theory of Grace instead of the Pauline theory of Justification. 
It is quite clear that in St. Paul xdpis is the favour of God to man, and not 
a gift given by God to man; but grata in St. Thomas has evidently this 
latter signification: cam gratia omnem naturae creatae facultatem excedat, eo 
quod nihil aliud sit quam partictpario quaedam divinae naturae quae omrem 
aliam naturam excedit (Summa Theologiae, Prima Secundae Qu. cxii. 1). So 
also: donum gratiae ... gratiae infusio.. . infundit donum gratiae tustifi- 
cantis (cxiil. 3). (2) Secondly, it interprets zastéficare to ‘make just,’ and in 
consequence looks upon justification as not only remissio peccatorumt, but also 
an infusion of grace. This question is discussed fully in Qu. cxiii. Art. 2. 
The conclusion arrived at is: gaum tustitiae Det repugnet poenam dimittere 
vigente culpa, nullius autem hominis qualis modo nascitur, reatus poenae 
absque graiia tollt queat ; ad culpae quoque hominis qualis modo nascitur, 
vemissionem, gratiae infustonem require manifestum est. The primary text 
oa which this conclusion is based is Rom. iii. 24 sustéficati gratis per gratiam 
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tpsius, which is therefore clearly interpreted to mean ‘ made just by an infusion 
of grace’; and it is argued that the effect of the Divine love on us is grace by 
which a man is made wo ‘thy of eternal life, and that therefore remission of 
guilt cannot be understood unless it be accompanied by the infusion of grace. 
(3) The words quoted above, ‘by which a man is made worthy of eternal 
life’ (dignus vita aeterna) int ‘oduce us to a third point in the mediaeval theory 
of justification: indirectly by its theory of merit ae co... ~~ and de condione 
it introduced just that doctrine of merit against which St. Paul had directed 
his whole system, This subject is worked out in Qu. cxiv, where it is argued 
(Art. 1) that in a sense we can deserve something from God. Although 
(Art. 3) a man cannot deserve life eternal in a state of nature, yet (Art. 3) 
after justification he can: Homo meretur uitam aeternam ex condigno, This 
is supported by Rom. viii. 17 sz fi/di et haeredes, it being argued that we are 
sons to whom is owed the inheritance ex tpso ture adoptionis. 

However defensible as a complete whole the system of the Summa may be, 
there is no doubt that nothing so complicated can be grasped by the popular 
mind, and that the teaching it represents led to a wide system of religious 
corruption which presented a very definite analogy with the errors which 
St. Paul combated; it is equally clear that it is not the system of Justificas 
tion put forward by St. Paul. It will be convenient to pass on directly to 
the teaching of Luther, and to put it in direct contrast with the teaching of 
Aquinas. Although it arose primarily against the teaching of the later 
Schoolmen, whose teaching, especially on the subject of merit de congruo and 
ae condigno, was very much developed, substantially it represents a revolt 
against the whole mediaeval theory. 

Luther’s main doctrines were the following. Through the law man learns Luthey. 
his sinfulness: he learns to say with the prophet, ‘there is none that doeth 
good, no not one.’ He learns his own weakness. And then arises the cry: 
‘Who can give me any help?’ Then in its due season comes the saving 
word of the Gospel, ‘Be of good cheer, my son, thy sins are forgiven. 
Believe in Jesus Christ who was crucified for thy sins,’ This is the beginning 
of salvation; in this way we are freed from sin, we are justified and there is 
given unto us life eternal, not on account of our own merits and works, but 
on account of faith by which we approached Christ, (Luther on Galatians 
ii. 16; Opp. ed. 1554, p. 308.) 3 

As against the mediaeval teaching the following points are noticeable, 
(1) In the first place Justification is quite clearly a doctrine of ‘tzstitéa 
tmputata’: Deus acceptat seu reputat nos iustos solum propter fidem in 
Christum. Yt is especially stated that we are not free from sin. As long as 
we live we are subject to the stain of sin: only our sins are not imputed to 
us. (2) Secondly, Luther inherits from the Schoolmen the distinction of 
fides informis and fides formata cum charitate; but whereas they had con- 
sidered that it was fides formata which justifies, with him it is fides informs. 
He argued that if it were necessary that faith should be united with charity 
to enable it to justify, then it is no longer faith alone that justifies, but 
charity: faith becomes useless and good works are brought in. (3) Thirdly, 
it is needless to point out that he attacks, and that with great vigour, all 
theories of merit de congruo and de condigno. He describes them thus: ¢alia 
monstra portenta et horribiles blasphemiae debebant propont Turcés ct Iudaeis, 
non ecclestae Christe. 

The teaching of the Reformation worked a complete change in the exegesis Calvim, 
of St. Paul. A condition of practical error had arisen, clearly in many 
ways resembling that which St. Paul combated, and hence St. Paul’s con- 
ceptions are understood better. The ablest of the Reformation commentaries 
is certainly that of Calvin; and the change produced may be seen most 
clearly in one point: The attempt that had been made to evade the meee | 
of St. Paul’s words as to Law, by applying them only to the ceremonial 
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Law, he entirely brushes away (on iii. 20); again, he interprets éwstificare as 
‘to reckon just,’ in accordance with the meaning of the Greek word and the 
context of iv. 5. The scheme of Justification as laid down by Luther is 
applied to the interpretation of the Epistle, but his extravagant language is 
avoided. The distinction of fides informis and formata is condemned as 
unreal; and it is seen that what St. Paul means by works being unable to 
justify is not that they cannot do so in themselves, but that no one can fulfil 
them so completely as to be ‘just.? We may notice that on ii. 6 he points 
out that the words can be taken in quite a natural sense, for reward does not 
imply merit, and on ii. 13 that he applies the passage to Gentiles not in 
a state of grace, but says that the words mean that although Gentiles had 
knowledge and opportunity they had sinned, and therefore would be neces- 
sarily condemned. 

The Reformation theology made St. Paul’s point of view comprehensible, 
but introduced errors of exegesis of its own. It added to St. Paul’s teaching 
of ‘imputation’ a theory of the imputation of Christ’s merits, which became 
the basis of much unreal systematization, and was an incorrect interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul’s meaning. The unreal distinction of fides informzs and 
Jormata, added to Luther’s own extravagant language,. produced a strong 
antinomian tendency. ‘ Faith’ almost comes to be looked upon as a meritorious 
cause of justification; an unreal faith is substituted for dead works; and 
faith becomes identified with ‘ personal assurance’ or‘ self-assurance.’ More- 
over, for the ordinary expression of St. Paul, ‘we are justified by faith,’ 
was substituted ‘we are saved by faith,’ a phrase which, although once 
used by St. Paul, was only so used in the somewhat vague sense of od(er, 
that at one time applies to our final salvation, at another to our present 
life within the fold of the Church; and the whole Christian scheme of 
sanctification, rightly separated in idea from justification, became divorced 
in fact from the Christian life. 

The Reformation teaching created definitely the distinction between zzstitia 
imputata and tustitia infusa, and the Council of Trent defined Justification 
thus: zustificatio non est sola peccatorum remissio, sed etiam sanctificatio 
et renovatio interioris hominis per volunitariam susceptionem gratiae et 
donorum (Sess. VI. cap. vii). 

A typical commentary on the Romans from this point of view is that of 
Cornelius a Lapide. On i. 17 he makes a very just distinction between our 
justification which comes by faith and our salvation which comes through 
the Gospel, namely, all that is preached in the Gospel, the death and merits 
of Christ, the sacraments, the precepts, the promises. He argues from ii. 13 
that works have a place in justification; and that our justification consists in 
the gift to us of the Divine justice, that is, of grace and charity and other 
virtues. 

This summary has been made sufficiently comprehensive to bring out the 
main points on which interpretation has varied. It is clear from St. Paul’s 
language that he makes a definite distinction in thought between three 
several stages which may be named Justification, Sanctification, Salvation. 
Our Christian life begins with the act of faith by which we turn to Christ ; 
that is sealed in baptism through which we receive remission of sins and 
are incorporated into the Christian community, being made partakers of 
all the spiritual blessings which that implies: then if our life is consistent 
with these conditions we may hope for life eternal not for our own merits 
but for Christ’s sake. The first step, that of Remission of sins, is Justi- 
fication: the life that follows in the Christian community is the life of 
Sanctification. These two ideas are connected in time in so far as the 
moment in which our sins are forgiven begins the new life; but they are 
separated in thought, and it is necessary for us that this should be so, in 
order that we may realize that unless we come to Christ in the self-surrendey 
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of faith nothing can profit us. There is a close connexion again between 
Justification and Salvation ; the one represents the beginning of the process 
of which the other is the conclusion, and in so far as the first step is the 
essential one the life of the justified on earth can be and is spoken of as 
the life of the saved; but the two sre separated both in thought and in 
time, and this is so that we may realize that our life, as we are accepted by 
faith, endowed with the gift of God’s Holy Spirit, and incorporated into the 
Christian community, must be holy. By our life we shall be judged (see the 
notes on ii. 6, 13): we must strive to make our character such as befits us 
for the life in which we hope to share: but we are saved by Christ’s death; 
and the initial act of faith has been the hand which we stretched out to 
receive the divine mercy. 

Our historical review has largely been a history of the confusion of these 
three separate aspects of the Gospel scheme. 


THE MYSTICAL UNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH CHRIST. 


VI. 1-14. [f more sin only means more grace, shall we 
£0 on sinning? Impossible. The baptized Christian cannot 
sin. Sin is a direct contradiction of the state of things 
which baptism assumes. Baptism has a double Junction. 
(1) Lt brings the Christian into personal contact with Christ, 
so close that it may be jitly described as union with Him. 
(2) lt expresses symbolically a series of acts corresponding te 
the redeeming acts of Christ. 

Immersion = Death. 
Submersion = Burial (the ratification of Death). 
Emergence = Resurrection 

All these the Christian has to undergo in a moral and 
Spiritual sense, and by means of his union with Christ. As 
Christ by Flis death on the Cross ceased from all contact with 
sin, so the Christian, united with Christ in his baptism, has 
done once for all with sin, and lives henceforth a reformed 
life dedicated to God. [This at least is the ideal. whavever 
may be the reality.) (vv. 1-11.) Act then as men who have 
thrown off the dominion of Sin. Dedicate all your powers 
to God. Be not afraid; Law, Sin’s ally, ts superseded in 
tts hold over you by Grace (vv. 12-14). 


*Opyzctor. Is not this dangerous doctrine? If more sin 
means More grace, are we not encouraged to go on sinning? 
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2Sr. Pau. A horrible thought! When we took the decisive 
step and became Christians we may be said to have died to sin, in 
such a way as would make it flat contradiction to live any longer 
in it. 

*Surely you do not need reminding that all of us who were 
immersed or baptized, as our Christian phrase runs, ‘ 77/0 Christ,’ 
i. e. into the closest allegiance and adhesion to Him, were so 
immersed or baptized into a special relation to His Death. I mean 
that the Christian, at his baptism, not only professes obedience 
to Christ but enters into a relation to Him so intimate that it may 
be described as actual union. Now this union, taken in connexion 
with the peculiar symbolism of Baptism, implies a great deal more. 
That symbolism recalls to us with great vividness the redeeming 
acts of Christ—His Death, Burial, and Resurrection. And our 
union with Christ involves that we shall repeat those acts, in 
such sense as we may, i.e. in a moral and spiritual sense, in our 
own persons. 

«When we descended into the baptismal water, that meant that 
we died with Christ—to sin. When the water closed over our 
heads, that meant that we lay buried with Him, in proof that our 
death to sin, like His death, was real. But this carries with it the 
third step in the process. As Christ was raised from among the 
dead by a majestic exercise of Divine power, so we also must from 
henceforth conduct ourselves as men in whom has been implanted 
a new principle of life. 

5¥For it is not to be supposed that we can join with Christ in 
one thing and not join with Him in another. If, in undergoing 
a death like His, we are become one with Christ as the graft 
becomes one with the tree into which it grows, we must also be 
one with Him by undergoing a resurrection like His, i.e. at once 
a moral, spiritual, and physical resurrection. For it is matter of 
experience that our Old Self—what we were before we became 
Christians—was nailed to the Cross with Christ in our baptism : 
it was killed by a process so like the Death of Christ and so 
wrought in conjunction with Him that it too may share in the 
name and associations of His Crucifixion. And the object of 
this crucifixion of our Old Self was that the bodily sensual part of 
us, prolific home and haunt of sin, might be so paralyzed and 
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disabled as henceforth to set us free from the service of Sin. 7’For 
just as no legal claim can be made upon the dead, so one who is 
(ethically) dead is certified ‘Not Guilty’ and exempt from all the 
claims that Sin could make upon him. 

*But is this all? Are we to stop at the death to sin? No; 
there is another side to the process. If, when we became Chris- 
tians, we died with Christ (morally and spiritually), we believe that 
we shall also live with Him (physically, as well as ethically and 
spiritually): ® because we know for a fact that Christ Himself, now 
that He has been once raised from the dead, will not have the 
process of death to undergo again. Death has lost its hold over 
Him for ever. '°For He has done with Death, now that He has 
done once for all with Sin, by bringing to an end that earthly 
state which alone brought Him in contact with it. Henceforth 
He lives in uninterrupted communion with God. 

"Tn like manner do you Christians regard yourselves as dead, 
inert and motionless as a corpse, in all that relates to sin, but 
instinct with life and responding in every nerve to those Divine 
claims and Divine influences under which you have been brought 
by your union with Jesus Messiah. 

121 exhort you therefore not to let Sin exercise its tyranny over 
this frail body of yours by giving way to its evil passions. ™ Do 
not, as you are wont, place hand, eye, and tongue, as weapons 
stained with unrighteousness, at the service of Sin; but dedicate 
yourselves once for all, like men who have left the ranks of the 
dead and breathe a new spiritual life, to God; let hand, eye, and 
tongue be weapons of righteous temper for Him to wield. ™ You 
may rest assured that in so doing Sin will have no claims or 
power over you, for you have left the régzme of Law (which, as we 
shall shortly see, is a stronghold of Sin) for that of Grace. 


1. The fact that he has just been insisting on the function of sin 
to act as a provocative of Divine grace recalls to the mind of the 
Apostle the accusation brought against himself of saying ‘Let us 
do evil, that good may come’ (iii. 8). He is conscious that his 
own teaching, if pressed to its logical conclusion, is open to this 
charge ; and he states it in terms which are not exactly those which 
would be used by his adversaries but such as might seem to 
express the one-sided development of his own thought. Of course 
he does not allow the consequence for a moment; he repudiates 
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it however not by proving a on sequitur, but by showing how this 
train of thought is crossed by another, even more fundamental. 
He is thus led to bring up the second of his great pivot-doctrines, 
the Mystical Union of the Christian with Christ dating from his 
Baptism. Here we have another of those great elemental forces in 
the Christian Life which effectually prevents any antinomian con- 
clusion such as might seem to be drawn from different premises. 
St. Paul now proceeds to explain the nature of this force and the 
way in which the Christian is related to it. 


The various readings in this chapter are unimportant. There can be no 
question that we should read émpévwpey for émpevovpey in ver. 1; (noopev 
and not (jowpev in ver. 2; and that 74 Kupiw judy should be omitted at the 
end of ver. 11. In that verse the true position of elva: is after éavTovs 
(N* BC, Cyr.-Alex. Jo.-Damasc.): some inferior authorities place it after 
vexpovs wéev: the Western text (A DEF G, Tert.; cf. also Pesh. Boh, Arm. 
Aeth.) omits it altogether. 


2. oitwes dareOdvonev. Naturally the relative of quality: ‘ we, 
being what we are, men who died (in our baptism) to sin,’ &c. 

8. 4 dyvoeite: ‘Can you deny this, or is it possible that you are 
not aware of all that your baptism involves?’ St. Paul does not 
like to assume that his readers are ignorant of that which is to him 
so fundamental. The deep significance of Baptism was universally 
recognized ; though it is hardly likely that any other teacher would 
have expressed that significance in the profound and original 
argument which follows. 

éBamricOnpev eis Xpiotdvy "Inoodv: ‘were baptized unto union 
with’ (not merely ‘obedience to’) ‘Christ’ The act of baptism 
was an act of zzcorporation into Christ. Comp. esp. Gal. iii. 27 
Gaot yap eis Xptorov eBantiaOnte, Xpiorov évedioacde. 

This conception lies at the root of the whole passage. All the 
consequences which St. Paul draws follow from this union, incor- 
poration, identification of the Christian with Christ. On the origin 
of the conception, see below. 

eis tov Odvatov adtod €BanticOnpev. This points back to dmeOdvopev 
above. The central point in the passage is death, The Christian 
dies because Christ died, and he is enabled to realize His death 
through his union with Christ, 

But why is baptism said to be specially ‘into Christ’s death’? 
The reason is because it is owing primarily to the Death of Christ 
that the condition into which the Christian enters at his baptism 
is such a changed condition. We have seen that St. Paul does 
ascribe to that Death a true objective efficacy in removing the 
barrier which sin has placed between God and man. Hence, as 
it is Baptism which makes a man a Christian, so is it the Death 
of Christ which wins for the Christian his special immunities 
and privileges. The sprinkling of the Blood of Christ seals that 
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covenant with His People to which Baptism admits them. But this 
is only the first step: the Apostle goes on to show how the Death 
of Christ has a subjective as well as an objective side for the 
believer. 

4, cuverépypew... Odvarov. A strong majority of the best 
scholars (Mey.-W. Gif. Lips. Oltr. Go.) would connect «is ré» 
Odvarov With dia rod Barricparos and not with ocvverddnuer, because of 
(i) €Bamr. eis r. Gav, air. just before; (ii) a certain incongruity in 
the connexion of cvuverdd. with eis rdv Odvarov: death precedes burial 
and is not a result or object of it. We are not sure that this 
reasoning is decisive. (i) St. Paul does not avoid these ambiguous 
constructions, as may be seen by iii. 25 6» mpodOero . . . dua THs mioTews 
év tO adrod aipart, where év 76 adrod atpare goes with mpoéero and 
not with dia rijs wiorews. (ii) The ideas of ‘ burial’ and ‘death’ are 
so closely associated that they may be treated as correlative to each 
other—burial is only death sealed and made certain. ‘ Our baptism 
was a sort of funeral ; a solemn act of consigning us to that death 
of Christ in which we are made one with Him,’ Va. (iii) There is 
a special reason for saying here not ‘ we were buried into burial,’ 
but ‘ we were buried into death,’ because ‘ death’ is the keynote of 
the whole passage, and the word would come in appropriately to 
mark the transition from Christ to the Christian. Still these argu- 
ments do not amount to proof that the second connexion is right, 
and it is perhaps best to yield to the weight of authority. For the 
idea compare esp. Col. ii. 12 ovvrapévres airg &v 7G Bantiopate ev $ 
kal ovynyepOnre. 

eis tév Odvarov is best taken as = ‘into that death (of His),’ the 
death just mentioned: so Oltr. Gif. Va. Mou., but not Mey.-W. 
Go., who prefer the sense ‘into death’ (in the abstract). In any 
case there is a stress on the idea of death ; but the clause and the 
verse which follow will show that St. Paul does not yet detach the 
death of the Christian from the death of Christ. 

Sia THs Sdéqs Tod watpds : Sdéns here practically = ‘power’; but 
it is power viewed externally rather than internally; the stress is 
laid not so much on the inward energy as on the signal and 
glorious manifestation, Va. compares Jo. xi. 40, 23, where ‘ thou 
shalt see the glory of God’ = ‘thy brother shall rise again.’ See 
note on iii. 23. 

5. atpourou: ‘united by growth’; the word exactly expresses 
the process by which a graft becomes united with the life of a tree. 
So the Christian becomes ‘ grafted into’ Christ. For the metaphor 
we may compare Xi. 17 od € dypréAatos dy évexevrpicOns €v avrois, Kat 
cvyxowavds Ths pitys kal Ths midryTOs THs éAatas éyévov, and Tennyson’s 
‘ grow incorporate into thee.’ 

It is a question whether we are to take oupd. yeyév. directly with 
r6 épousp. x.r.A. or whether we are to supply 76 Xpior@ and make 
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T@ éuordu. dat. of respect. Probably the former, as being simpler 
and more natural, so far at least as construction is concerned, 
though no doubt there is an ellipse in meaning which would be 
more exactly represented by the fuller phrase. Such condensed 
and strictly speaking inaccurate expressions are common in 
language of a quasi-colloquial kind. St, Paul uses these freer 
modes of speech and is not tied down by the rules of formal 
literary composition. 

6. ywdonovtes: see SP. Comm. on 1 Cor. viii. 1 (p. 299), where 
yweoxo as contrasted with ofda is explained as signifying ‘ apprecia- 
tive or experimental acquaintance.” A slightly different explanation 
is given by Gif. ad loc., ‘ noting this,’ as of the idea involved in the 
fact, a knowledge which results from the exercise of understanding 
(vois). 


6 mahatds Hpdv dvOpwos: ‘our old self’; cp. esp. Suicer, Zhes. 
i. 352, where the patristic interpretations are collected () mpotépa 
mohireia Theodrt.; 6 xareyywopévos Bios Euthym.-Zig., &c.). 


This phrase, with its correlative 6 «aids &vOpwmos, is a marked link of 
connexion between the acknowledged and disputed Epp. (cf. Eph. ii. 15; 
iv. 22, 24; Col. iii. 9). The coincidence is the more remarkable as the 
phrase would hardly come into use until great stress began to be laid upon 
the necessity for a change of life, and may be a coinage of St. Paul's. It 
should be noted however that 6 évrds dvOpwmos goes back to Plato (Grm. 
Thay. s. v. dvOpwmos, 1.¢.). 


oweoravpiby: cf. Gal. ii, 20 Xpord ouveoravpopat. There is a differ- 
ence between the thought here and in Jit. X74. II. xii. 3 ‘Behold! in the 
cross all doth consist, and all lieth in our dying thereon; for there is no 
other way unto life, and unto true inward peace, but the way of the holy 
cross, and of daily mortification.” This is rather the ‘taking up the cross’ 
of the Gospels, which is a daily process. St. Paul no doubt leaves room for 
such a process (Col. iii. 5, &c.); but here he is going back to that which is 
its root, the one decisive ideal act which he regards as taking place in 
baptism: in this the more gradual lifelong process is anticipated, 


katapynf, For xarapyeiv see on iii. 3- The word is appro- 
priately used in this connexion: ‘that the body of sin may be 
paralyzed,’ reduced to a condition of absolute impotence and 
inaction, as if it were dead. 

78 oGpa tis duaprias: the body of which sin has taken posses- 
sion. Parallel phrases are vii. 24 Tov Gewparos Tod Oavdtov roto: 
Phil. iii. 21 73 cpa tis Tarewooews Hudv: Col, ii, 11 [ev Th awer- 
dtioer] rod Gdpatos ris capkés. ‘The gen. has the general sense of 
“belonging to,’ but acquires a special shade of meaning in each 
case from the context; ‘the body which is given over to death,’ 
‘the body in its present state of degradation,’ ‘ the body which is 
So apt to be the instrument of its own carnal impulses,’ 

Here r3 odpa ris duaprias must be taken closely together, because 
it is not the body, semply as such, which is to be killed, but the 
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body as the seat of sin. This is to be killed, so that Sin may lose 
its slave, 

Tod pnxért Soudeverv. On rod with inf. as expressing purpose see 
esp. Westcott, Hebrews, p. 342. 

TH Gpaptia : auapria, as throughout this passage, is personified as 
a hard taskmaster: see the longer note at the end of the last chapter. 

7. 6 yap dmo8avay. . . dpaptias. The argument is thrown into 
the form of a general proposition, so that 6 drodavéy must be taken 
in the widest sense, ‘he who has undergone death in any sense of 
the term ’—physical or ethical. The primary sense is however 
clearly physical: ‘a dead man has his quittance from any claim 
that Sin can make against him’: what is obviously true of the 
physically dead is inferentially true of the ethically dead. Comp. 
I Pet. iv. 1 dre 6 taddv capki wéravras dpaprias: also the Rabbinical 
parallel quoted by Delitzsch ad doc. ‘ when a man is dead he is free 
from the law and the commandments.’ 


Delitzsch goes so far as to describe the idea as an ‘ acknowledged locus 
communis, which would considerably weaken the force of the literary 
coincidence between the two Apostles. 


SeSixatwrar dd tis duaptias. The sense of dediealwrar is still 
forensic : ‘is declared righteous, acquitted from guilt.’ The idea is 
that of a master claiming legal possession of a slave: proof being 
put in that the slave is dead, the verdict must needs be that the 
claims of law are satisfied and that he is no longer answerable; 
Sin loses its suit. 

8. ouljcopev, The different senses of ‘life’ and ‘death’ always 
lie near together with St. Paul, and his thought glides backwards 
and forwards from one to another almost imperceptibly ; now he 
lays a little more stress on the physical sense, now on the ethical; 
at one moment on the present state and at another on the future. 
Here and in ver. g the future eternal life is most prominent; but 
ver. 10 is transitional, and in ver. 11 we are back again at the 
stand-point of the present. 

9. If the Resurrection opened up eternity to Christ it will do 
so also to the Christian. 

kupreder. Still the idea of master and slave or vassal. Death 
loses its dominium over Christ altogether. That which gave Death 
its hold upon Him was sin, the human sin with which He was 
brought in contact by His Incarnation. The connexion was 
severed once for all by Death, which set Him free for ever. 

10. 6 ydp dréQave. The whole clause forms a kind of cognate 
accus. after the second dméOavey (Win. § xxiv. 4, p. 209 E, T.); 
Euthym.-Zig. paraphrases tov @dvarov dy améBave dia rhv dpapriay 
améBave tiv jperépav, where however rg duaprig is not rightly repree 
sented by dia ryv duapriay, 
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TH Gpaptia dréQavev. In what sense did Christ die to sin? 
The phrase seems to point back to ver. 7 above: Sin ceased to 
have any claim upon Him. But how could Sin have a claim upon 
Him ‘who had no acquaintance with sin’ (2 Cor. v. 21)? The 
same verse which tells us this supplies the answer: rév pi) yrdvra 
Guapriav irép nuav duaptiav éroincev, ‘the Sinless One for our sake 
was treated as if He were sinful.’ The sin which hung about Him 
and wreaked its effects upon Him was not His but ours (cp. 1 Pet. 
ii. 22, 24). It was in His Death that this pressure of human sin 
culminated ; but it was also in His Death that it came to an end, 
decisively and for ever. 

épdwag. The decisiveness of the Death of Christ is specially 
insisted upon in Ep. to Hebrews. ‘This is the great point of con- 
trast with the Levitical sacrifices: they did and it did not need to 
be repeated (cf. Heb. vii. 27; ix. 12, 26, 28; x. 10; also a Pet. 
ili. 18). 

£7 T@ eG. Christ died for (in relation to) Sin, and lives hence- 
forth for God. The old chain which by binding Him to sin made 
Him also liable to death, is broken. No other power kvpieder adrod 
but God. 

This phrase ¢ r@ @c@ naturally suggests ‘the moral’ application 
to the believer, 

11. AoyiLecGe Eaurods. The manand his ‘self’ are distinguished. 
The ‘self’ is not the ‘whole self, but only that part of the man 
which lay under the dominion of sin. [It will help us to bear this 
in mind in the interpretation of the next chapter.] This part of 
the man is dead, so that sin has lost its slave and is balked of its 
prey; but his true self is alive, and alive for God, through its 
union with the risen Christ, who also lives only for God. 

AoyiLeoGe: not indic. (as Beng. Lips.) but imper., preparing the 
way, after St. Paul’s manner, for the direct exhortation of the next 
paragraph. 

év Xptor@ "Ingo. This phrase is the summary expression of 
the doctrine which underlies the whole of this section and forms, as 
we have seen, one of the main pillars of St. Paul’s theology. The 
chief points seem to be these. (1) The relation is conceived as 
a local relation. The Christian has his being ‘in’ Christ, as 
living creatures ‘in’ the air, as fish ‘in’ the water, as plants ‘in’ 
the earth (Deissmann, p. 84; see below). (2) The order of the 
words is invariably év Xpioré "Ingod, not évInood Xptore (Deissmann, 
p. 88; cp. also Haussleiter, as referred to on p. 86 sup.). We find 
however ¢» 16 ‘Inoot in Eph. iv. 21, but not in the same strict 
application. (3) In agreement with the regular usage of the words 
in this order éy Xp, ’L, always relates to the glorified Christ regarded 
as mvetwa, not to the historical Christ. (4) The corresponding 
expression Xords & rex is best explained by the same analogy of 


—— 
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‘the air.’ Man lives and breathes ‘in the air,’ and the air is also 
‘in the man’ (Deissmann, p. g2). 


Deissmann’s monograph is entitled Die seutestamentliche Forme! in 
Christo Jesu, Marburg, 1392. It is a careful and methodical investigation of 
the subject, somewhat too rigorous in pressing all examples of the use into 
the same mould, and rather inclined to realistic modes of conception. A very 
interesting question arises as to the origin of the phrase. Herr Deissmann 
regards it as a creation—and naturally as one of the most original creations— 
of St Paul And it is true that it is not found in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Approximations however are found more or less sporadically, in 1 St. Peter 
(iii. 16; v. 10, 14; always in the correct text & AporT@), in the Acts (iv. 2 
& 1§ "Ino0t: 9, 10 ey 1H bvépars "Insot Xporod: 12; xiii. 39 ev TobTy nas 
6 moreiow bxxotra), and im fall volume in the Fourth Gospel (& éyol, 
pivey & tyoi Jo. vi. £6; xiv. 20, 30; xv. 2-75 xvi. 33; xvii. 21), in the 
First Epistle of St. John (& aizg, ev 7H vila elva, pévey ii. 5, 6, 8, 24, if 
28; iii 6, 24; ¥. 11, 20; Exew ae vidy ¥, 12), and also in the Apocalypse 
(ty "Inood i. 9; & Kupiy xiv. 13). Besides the N. T. there are the Apostolic 
Fathers, whose usage should be investigated with reference to the extent to 
which it is directly traceable to St. Paul*. The phrase &y Xpisr@ "Iqaod 
occurs in 1 Clem. xxxii. 4; xxxviii.1; Ign. Eph. 1; Trall. ix.a; Rom. 
i. 1; ii 2. The commoner phrases are & XpiorG in Clem. Rom. and & 
"Ins0@ Xpore which is frequent in Ignat. The distinction between év "Iqood 
Xporg and & XputS "Incod is by this time obliterated. In view of these 
phenomena and the usage of N.T. it is natural to ask whether all can be 
accounted for on the assumption that the phrase originates entirely with 
St. Paul. In spite of the silence of Evy. Synopt. it seems more probable 
that the suggestion came in some way ultimately from our Lord Himself. 
This would not be the only instance of an idea which caught the attention of 

” but few of the first disciples but was destined afterwards to wider acceptance 
and expansion. 


12. Bacthevérw: cf. v. 21 of Sin; v. 14, 17 of Death. 


With this verse comp. Philo, De Gigant.7 (Mang. i. 266) Atriow 3 ris 
dvemornpootvas pepoto capt wai 4 mpds capua olxeinans, 


13. Observe the change of tense: maptotdvere, ‘go on yielding,’ 
by the weakness which succumbs to temptation whenever it presses; 
mapacticate, ‘dedicate by one decisive act, one resolute effort.’ 

Saha: ‘weapons’ (cf. esp. Rom. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. vi. 7; x. 4). 
aiuias and Sixaooivys are gen. qualilatis. For a like military 
metaphor more fully worked out comp. Eph. vi. 11-17. 

14. dyaptia yép. You are not, as you used to be, constantly 
harassed by the assaults of sin, aggravated to your consciences by 
the prohibitions of Law. The fuller explanation of this aggravating 
effect of Law is coming in what follows, esp. in ch. vii; and it is 
just like St. Paul to ‘set up a finger-post,’ pointing to the course his 
argument is to take, in the last clause of a paragraph. It is like 


* It is rather strange that this question does not appear to be touched either 
by Ep. Lightfoot or by Gebhardt and Harnack. There is more to the point in 
the t monograph on Ignatius by Von der Goltz in Zexte « Unters. 
xii. 3, but the particular group of phrases is not directly treated. 
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him too to go off at the word yduov into a digression, returning to 
the subject with which the chapter opened, and looking at it from 
another side. 


The Doctrine of Mystical Union with Christ. 


How did St. Paul arrive at this doctrine of the Mystical Union? 
Doubtless by the guiding of the Holy Spirit. But that guiding, as 
it usually does, operated through natural and human channels. 
The channel in this instance would seem to be psychological. The 
basis of the doctrine is the Apostle’s own experience. His conver- 
sion was an intellectual change, but it was also something much 
more. It was an intense personal apprehension of Christ, as 
Master, Redeemer and Lord. But that apprehension was so 
persistent and so absorbing; it was such a dominant element in 
the life of the Apostle that by degrees it came to mean little less 
than an actual zdentification of will. In the case of ordinary friend- 
ship and affection it is no very exceptional thing for unity of purpose 
and aim so to spread itself over the character, and so to permeate 
. thought and feeling, that those who are joined together by this 
invisible and spiritual bond seem to act and think almost as if they 
were a single person and not two. But we can understand that in 
St. Paul’s case with an object for his affections so exalted as Christ, 
and with influences from above meeting so powerfully the upward 
motions of his own spirit, the process of identification had a more 
than common strength and completeness. It was accomplished in 
that sphere of spiritual emotion for which the Apostle possessed 
such remarkable gifts—gifts which caused him to be singled out as 
the recipient of special Divine communications. Hence it was that 
there grew up within him a state of feeling which he struggles to 
express and succeeds in expressing through language which is 
practically the language of unzon. Nothing short of this seemed to 
do justice to the degree of that identification of will which the 
Apostle attained to. He spoke of himself as ome with Christ. And 
then his thoughts were so concentrated upon the culminating acts 
in the Life of Christ—the acts which were in a special sense asso- 
ciated with man’s redemption—His Death, Burial and Resurrection 
—that when he came to analyze his own feelings, and to dissect 
this idea of oneness, it was natural to him to see in it certain stages, 
corresponding to those great acts of Christ, to see in it something 
corresponding to death, something corresponding to burial (which 
was only the emphasizing of death), and something corresponding 
to resurrection. 

Here there came in to help the peculiar symbolism of Baptism. An 
imagination as lively as St. Paul’s soon found in it analogies to the 
same process. That plunge beneath the running waters was like 
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a death; the moment’s pause while they swept on overhead was 
like a burial; the standing erect once more in air and sunlight 
was a species of resurrection. Nor did the likeness reside only in 
the outward rite, it extended to its inner significance. To what was 
it that the Christian died? He died to his o/d self, to all that he 
had been, whether as Jew or Gentile, before he became a Christian. 
To what did he rise again? Clearly to that mew fe to which the 
Christian was bound over. And in this spiritual death and resurrec- 
tion the great moving factor was that one fundamental principle of 
union with Christ, identification of will with His. It was this which 
enabled the Christian to make his parting with the past and embracing 
of new obligations real. 

There is then, it will be seen, a meeting and coalescence of 
a number of diverse trains of thought in this most pregnant 
doctrine. On the side of Christ there is first the loyal acceptance 
of Him as Messiah and Lord, that acceptance giving rise to an 
impulse of strong adhesion, and the adhesion growing into an 
identification of will and purpose which is not wrongly described 
as union. Further, there is the distributing of this sense of union 


over the cardinal acts of Christ’s Death, Burial and Resurrection... 


Then on the side of the man there is his formal ratification of the 
process by the undergoing of Baptism, the symbolism of which all 
converges to the same end; and there is his practical assumption 
of the duties and obligations to which baptism and the embracing 
of Christianity commit him—the breaking with his tainted past, the 
entering upon a new and regenerate career for the future. 

The vocabulary and working out of the thought in St. Paul are 
his own, but the fundamental conception has close parallels in the 
writings of St. John and St. Peter, the New Birth through water 
and Spirit (John iii. 5), the being begotten again of incorruptible 
seed (1 Pet. i. 23), the comparison of baptism to the ark of Noah 
(1 Pet. iii, 20, 21) in St. Peter; and there is a certain partial 
coincidence even in the dmexinaey of St. James (Jas. i. 18). 

Prout at- dnrt 
It is the great merit of Matthew Arnold’s St. Paul and Protestantism, 
whatever its defects and whatever its one-sidedness, that it did seize with 
remarkable force and freshness on this part of St. Paul’s teaching. And the 
merit is all the greater when we consider how really high and difficult that 
teaching is, and how apt it is to shoot over the head of reader or hearer. 

Matthew Arnold saw, and expressed with all his own lucidity, the foundation 

of simple psychological fact on which the Apostle’s mystical language is 

based. He gives to it the name of ‘faith,’ and it is indeed the only kind of 
faith which he recognizes. Nor is he wrong in giving the process this name, 
though, as it happens, St. Paul has not as yet spoken of ‘faith’ in this con- 
nexion, and does not so speak of it until he comes to Eph. iii. 17. It was 


WN) 


really faith, the living apprehension of Christ, which lies at the bottom ofall | 


the language of identification and union. 
‘If ever there was a case in which the wonder-working power of attach- 
ment, in 8 man for whom the moral sympathies and the desire for righteous 
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ness were all-powerful, might employ itself and work its wonders, it was 
here. Paul felt this power penetrate him; and he felt, also, how by 
perfectly identifying himself through it with Christ, and in no other way, 
could he ever get the confidence and force to do as Christ did. He thus 
found a point in which the mighty world outside man, and the weak world 
inside him, seemed to combine for his salvation. The struggling stream of 
duty, which had not volume enough to bear him to his goal, was suddenly 
reinforced by the immense tidal wave of sympathy and emotion. To this 
new and potent influence Paul gave the name of Jaith’ (St. Paul and 
Protestantism, p. 69 f.). 

‘It is impossible to be in presence of this Pauline conception of faith 
without remarking on the incomparable power of edification which it con- 
tains. It is indeed a crowning evidence of that piercing practical religious 
sense which we have attributed to Paul.... The elemental power of sym- 
pathy and emotion in us, a power which extends beyond the limits of our 
own will and conscious activity, which we cannot measure and control, and 
which in each of us differs immensely in force, volume, and mode of mani- 
festation, he calls into full play, and sets it to work with all its strength and 
in all its variety. But one unalterable object is assigned by him to this 
power: fo die with Christ to the law of the flesh, to live with Christ to the 
law of the mind. This is the doctrine of the necrosis (2 Cor. iv. 10), Paul’s 
central doctrine, and the doctrine which makes his profoundness and origin- 
ality.... Those multitudinous motions of appetite and self-will which 
reason and conscience disapproved, reason and conscience could yet not 
govern, and had to yield to them. This, as we have seen, is what drove 
Paul almost to despair. Well, then, how did Paul’s faith, working through 
love, help him here? It enabled him to reinforce duty by affection. In the 
central need of his nature, the desire to govern these motions of unrighteous- 
ness, it enabled him to say: Die to them! Christ did. If any man be in 
Christ, said Paul,—that is, if any man identifies himself with Christ by 
attachment so that he enters into his feelings and lives with his life,—he is 
a new creature; he can do, and does, what Christ did. First, he suffers 
with him. Christ, throughout His life and in His death, presented His body 
a living sacrifice to God; every self-willed impulse, blindly trying to assert 
itself without respect of the universal order, he died to. You, says Paul to 
his disciple, are to do the same.... If you cannot, your attachment, your 
faith, must be one that goes but a very little way. In an ordinary human 
attachment, out of love toa woman, out of love to a friend, out of love to 
a child, you can suppress quite easily, because by sympathy you become one 
with them and their feelings, this or that impulse of selfishness which 
happens to conflict with them, and which hitherto you have obeyed. 4 
impulses of selfishness conflict with Christ’s feelings, He showed it by dying 
to them all; if you are one with Him by faith and sympathy, you can die to 
them also. Then, secondly, if you thus die with Him, you become trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, and rise with Him. ... You rise with 
Him to that harmonious conformity with the real and eternal order, that 
sense of pleasing God who trieth the hearts, which is life and peace, and 
which grows more and more till it becomes glory’ (zb¢d. pp. 75-78). 

Another striking presentation of the thought of this passage will be found 
in a lay sermon, Zhe Wetness of God, by the philosopher, T. H. Green 
(London, 1883; also in Works), Mr. Green was as far removed as Matthew 
Arnold from conventional theology, and there are traces of Hegelianism in 
what follows for which allowance should be made, but his mind had a natural 
affinity for this side of St. Paul’s teaching, and he has expressed it with great 
force and moral intensity. To this the brief extracts given will do but 
imperfect justice, and the sermon is well worth reading in its entirety. 

‘The death and rising again of the Christ, as (St. Paul] conceived them, 
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were not separate and independent events. They were two sides of the same 
act—an act which relatively to sin, to the flesh, to the old man, to all which 
separates from God, is death; but which, just for that reason, is the birth of 
a new life relatively to God, .. . God was in [Christ], so that what He did, 
God did. A death unto life, a life out of death, must then be in some way 
the essence of the divine nature—must be an act which, though exhibited 
once for all in the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ, was yet eternal— 
the act of God Himself. For that very reason, however, it was one perpetu- 
ally re-enacted, and to be re-enacted, by man. If Christ died for all, all died 
in Him: all were buried in His grave to be all made alive in His resur- 
tection ... In other words, He constitutes in us a new intellectual conscious- ° 
ness, which transforms the will and is the source of a new moral life,’ 
There is special value in the way in which the difference is brought out 
between the state of things to which the individual can attain by his ows 
effort and one in which the change is wrought from without. The first 
‘would be a self-renunciation which would be really the acme of self-secking. 
On the other hand, presented as the continuous act of God Himself, as the 
eternal self-surrender of the Divine Son to the Father, it is for us and may 
be in us, but is not of us. Nay, it is just because not of us, that it may be 
in us. Because it is the mind of Christ, and Christ is God’s, in the contem- 
plation of it we are taken out of ourselves, we slip the natural man and 
appropriate that mind which we behold. Constrained by God’s manifested 
love, we cease to be our own that Christ may become ours’ (7he Witness of 
God, pp. 7-10). 

We may quote lastly an estimate of the Pauline conception in the history 
of Religion, ‘It is in Christendom that, according to the providence of God, 
this power has been exhibited ; not indeed either adequately or exclusively, 
but most fully. In the religions of the East, the idea of a death to the 
fleshly self as the end of the merely human, and the beginning of a divine 
life, has not been wanting; nor,as a mere idea, has it been very different from 
that which is the ground of Christianity. But there it has never been 
realized in action, either intellectually or morally. The idea of the with- 
drawal from sense has remained abstract. It has not issued in such a struggle 
with the superficial view of things, as has gradually constituted the science 
of Christendom. In like manner that of self-renunciation has never emerged 
from the esoteric state. It has had no outlet into the life of charity, but 
a back-way always open into the life of sensual licence, and has been finally 
mechanized in the artificial vacancy of the dervish or fakir’ (zbcd. p. 21). 

One of the services which Mr, Green’s lay sermon may do us is in helping 
us to understand—not the whole but part of the remarkable conception of 
‘The Way’ in Dr. Hort’s posthumous 7he Way, the Truth, and the Life 
(Cambridge and London, 1893). When it is contended, ‘first that the whole 
seeming maze of history in nature and man, the tumultuous movement of the 
world in progress, has running through it one supreme dominating Way; 
and second, that He who on earth was called Jesus the Nazarene zs that 
Way’ (The Way, &c. p. 20f.), we can hardly be wrong, though the point 
might have been brought out more clearly, in seeking a scriptural illustration 
in St. Paul’s teaching as to the Death, Burial, and Resurrection of Christ. 
These to him are not merely isolated historical events which took place once 
for all in the past. They did so take place, and their historical reality, as 
well as their direct significance in the Redemption wrought out by Christ, 
must be insisted upon. But they are more than this: they constitute a law, 
a predisposed pattern or plan, which other human lives have to follow. 
‘Death unto life,’ ‘life growing out of death,’ is the inner principle or secret, 
applied in an indefinite variety of ways, but running through the history of 
most, perhaps all, religious aspiration and attainment. Everywhere there 
must be the death of an old “elf and the birth of a new. It must be 
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admitted that the group of conceptions united by St. Paul, and, as it would 
seem, yet more widely extended by St. John, is difficult to grasp intellectually, 
and has doubtless been acted upon in many a simple unspeculative life in 
which there was never any attempt to formulate it exactly in words. But the 
conception belongs to the length and depth and height of the Gospel: here, 
as we see it in St. Paul, it bears all the impress of his intense and prophet- 
like penetration: and there can be little doubt that it is capable of exercising 
a stronger and more dominating influence on the Christian consciousness 
than it has done. This must be our excuse for expanding the doctrine at 
rather considerable length, and for invoking the assistance of those who, just 
by their detachment from ordinary and traditional Christianity, have brought 
to bear a freshness of insight in certain directions which has led them, if not 
exactly to discoveries, yet to new and vivid realization of truths which to 
indolent minds are obscured by their very familiarity. 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACE, 
ANALOGY OF SLAVERY. 


VI. 15-23. Take an illustration from common life—the 
condition of slavery. The Christian was a slave of sin; 
his business was uncleanness; his wages, death. But he 
has been emancipated from this service, only to enter upon 
another—that of Righteousness. 


Am I told that we should take advantage of our liberty as 
subjects of Grace and not of Law, to sin? Impossible! ™ Are 
you not aware that to render service and obedience to any one is 
to be the slave of that person or power to which obedience is 
rendered? And so it is here, You are either slaves of Sin, and 
the end before you death; or you are true to your rightful Master, 
and the end before you righteousness. ™ But, thank God, the 
time is past when you were slaves of Sin ; and at your baptism you 
gave cordial assent to that standard of life and conduct in which 
you were first instructed and to the guidance of which you were 
then handed over by your teachers, Thus you were emancipated 
from the service of Sin, and were transferred to the service of 
Righteousness. 

*I am using a figure of speech taken from every-day human 
relations. If ‘servitude’ seems a poor and harsh metaphor, it is 
one which the remains of the natural man that still cling about you 
will at least permit you to understand. Yours must be an un- 
divided service. Devote the members of your body as unreservedly 
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to the service of righteousness for progressive consecration to God, 
as you once devoted them to Pagan uncleanness and daily increas- 
ing licence. ™I exhort you to this. Why? Because while you 
were slaves to Sin, you were freemen in regard to Righteousness. 
™ What good then did you get from conduct which you now blush 
to think of? Much indeed! For the goal to which it leads is 
death. ™ But now that, as Christians, you are emancipated from 
Sin and enslaved to God, you have something to show for your 
service—closer and fuller consecration, and your goal, eternal Life | 
*For the wages which Sin pays its votaries is Death; while you 
Teceive—no wages, but the bountiful gift of God, the eternal Life, 
which is ours through our union with Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 


15-23. The next two sections (vi. 15-23; vii. 1-6) might be 
described summarily as a description of the Christian’s release, what 
it is and what it is not. The receiving of Christian Baptism was 
a great dividing-line across a man’s career. In it he entered into 
a wholly new relation of self-identification with Christ which was 
fraught with momentous consequences looking both backwards and 
forwards. From his sin-stained past he was cut off as it were by 
death: towards the future he turned radiant with the quickening 
influence of a new life. St Paul now more fully expounds the 
nature of the change. He does so by the help of two illustrations, 
one from the state of slavery, the other from the state of wedlock. 
Each state implied certain ties, like those by which the convert to 
Christianity was bound before his conversion. But the cessation of 
these ties does not carry with it the cessation of all ties; it only 
means the substitution of new ties for the old. So is it with the 
slave, who is emancipated from one service only to enter upon 
another. So is it with the wife who, when released by the death of 
one husband, is free to marry again. In the remaining verses of 
this chapter St. Paul deals with the case of Slavery. Emancipation 
from Sin is but the prelude to a new service of Righteousness. 

15. The Apostle once more reverts to the point raised at the 
beginning of the chapter, but with the variation that the incentive 
to sin is no longer the seeming good which Sin works by calling 
down grace, but the freedom of the state of grace as opposed to the 
strictness of the Law. St. Paul’s reply in effect is that Christian 
freedom consists not in freedom to sin but in freedom from sin, 


dpapricopev : from a late aor. jydpryoa, found in LXX (Veitch, Jrreg. 
Veris, p. 49) Chrys. codd. Theodrt. and others, with minuscules, read 
oper. 


16. A general proposition to which our Lord Himself had 
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appealed in ‘No man can serve two masters” (Matt, vi, 24). There 
are still nearer parallels in John viii. 34; 2 Pet. ii, rg: passages 
however which do not so much prove direct dependence on St. Paul 
as that the thought was ‘in the air” and might occur to more 
writers than one. 


frou... 4: these disjunctives state a dilemma in a lively and emphatic 
way, implying that one limb or the other must be chosen (Biumlein, Pas 
thellehre, p. 244; Kiihner, Gres. § 540. 5). 


17. cis &y . . . Sidaxijs: stands for [Sr_coteare] rimm ddayis ele 
dy wapedd@nre. We expect rather és tuim rapedédy: it seems more 
natural to say that the teaching is handed over to the persons 
taught than that the persons taught are handed over to the teach- 
ing. The form of phrase which St. Paul uses however expresses 
well the experience of Christian converts. Before baptism they 
underwent a course of simple instruction, like that in the ‘Two 
Ways’ or first part of the Didacké (see the reff. in Hatch, Aidderé 
Lectures, p. 314). With baptism this course of instruction ceased, 
and they were left with its results impressed upon their minds, 
This was to be henceforth their standard of living. 

tumor SSaxijs. For réwes see the note on ch. v.24. The third 
of the senses there given (‘ pattern,’ ‘ exemplar,’ ‘ standard’) is by 
far the most usual with St. Paul, and there can be little doubt that 
that is the meaning here. So among the ancients Chrys. (ris 88 é 
ronos tis didayys; dp6ds Civ eal pera wodlireias dpicrys) Euthym.-Zig. 
(cis tumoy, Fyour roy xardva eal Spor tis eboeSods wodireias), and 
among moderns all the English commentators with Oltr. and Lips. 
To suppose, as some leading Continental scholars (De W. Mey.-W. 
Go.) have done, that some special ‘type of doctrine,’ whether 
Jewish-Christian or Pauline, is meant, is to look with the eyes of 
the nineteenth century and not with those of the first (cf. Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 32 ‘Nothing like this notion of a plurality of 
Christian rio: d:dayjs occurs anywhere else in the N. T., and it is 
quite out of harmony with the context’). 

19. dvOpdmvoy Aéyw. St. Paul uses this form of phrase (cf 
Gal. iii. 15 xara dvéporoy Aéyo) where he wishes to apologize for 
having recourse to some common (or as he would have called it 
‘ carnal’) illustration to express spiritual truths, So Chrys. (first 
explanation) dcavei feyer, ard aépamivar Aoyiopdy, awd ray ey 
ournbcia ywouerer, 

Sia thy doOéverary tis oapxds. Two explanations are possible : 
(x) ‘ because of the moral hindrances which prevent the practice of 
Christianity’ (Chrys. Theodrt. Weiss and others); (2) ‘because 
of the difficulties of apprehension, from defective spiritual experi- 
ence, which prevent the understanding of its deeper truths’ (most 
moderns) Clearly this is more in keeping with the context. In 
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any case the clause refers to what has gone before, not (as Orig. 
Chrys., &c.) to what follows. 
o4p{ = human nature in its weakness, primarily physical and moral, but 
secondarily intellectual. It is intellectual weakness in so far as this is deter- 
mined by moral, by the limitations of character: cf. gpovelv ra 77s capkés, 
¢pinpa 7H: copets Rom. viii. §£.; cogcl xara odpxa 1 Cor. i. 26. The 
idea of this passage is similar to that of 1 Cor. iii. 2 yéAa ids éxériaa, ob 

Bpapa’ vine dp qitvacte. 

Tj dxaSapoia. dxabapoia and dvopia fitly describe the characteristic 
features of Pagan life (cf. i. 24 ff.). As throughout the context these 
forms of sin are personified; they obtain a mastery over the man; 
and es ri dvopiay describes the effect of that mastery—‘ to the 
practice of iniquity.’ With these verses (19-21) compare especially 
1 Pet. iv. 1-5. 

eis dyoopév. Mey. (but not Weiss) Lips. Oltr. Go. would make 
éyacpés here practically = ¢yoctv, i.e. not so much the process of 
consecration as the result of the process. There is certainly this 
tendency in language; and in some of the places in which the word 
is used it seems to have the sense of the resulting state (e. g. 1 Thess. 
iv. 4, where it is joined with ruq; 1 Tim. ii. 15, where it is joined 
with rior and dydxq). But in the present passage the word may 
well retain its proper meaning : the members are to be handed over 
to Righteousness to be (gradually) made fit for God’s service, not 
to become fit all at once. So Weiss Gif. Va. Mou. (‘course of 
purification’). For the radical meaning see the note on &yos 
ch. i. 7, and Dr. A. B. Davidson, Hebrews, p. 206: dyacpds = ‘the 
process of fitting for acceptable worship,’ a sense which comes 
out clearly in Heb. xii. 14 didxere ... tov dpacpdy of yopis obdels 
pers roy Kipwy. The word occurs some ten times (two wv. IL) 
in LXX and in Ps. Sol. xvii. 33, but is not classical. 

21. tiva oy... émavoytvecbe; Where does the question end and 
the answer begin? (1) Most English commentators and critics 
(Treg. WH. RV. 2s well as Gif. Va.) carry on the question to 
éracxiverbe. In that case éxcivwy must be supplied before ed’ os, 
and its omission might be due to the reflex effect of éxeivev in the 
sentence following (comp. drobavévres é @ xaretyspeba Vii. 6 below). 
There would then be a common enough ellipse before rd yap rédos, 
‘What fruit had ye...? [None:] for the end,’ &c. (2) On the 
other hand several leading Germans (Tisch. Weiss Lips., though 
not Mey.) put the question at rére, and make éf’ ols érawyiverbe 
part of the answer. ‘What fruit had ye then? Things [pleasures, 
gtatifications of sense] of which you are now ashamed: for their 
end is death.’ So, too, Theod.-Mops. (in Cramer) expressly: kar’ 
eparntw avayvectéov ro viva obv Kdpmov elyere rére, era Kata 
dnécpow € ois viv émaroxtvecSe. Both interpretations are 
possible, but the former, as it would seem, is more simple and natural 
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(Gif.). When two phrases link together so easily as é¢’ ofs émaiwy. 
with what precedes, it is a mistake to separate them except for 
strong reasons; nor does there appear to be sufficient ground for 
distinguishing between near consequences and remote. 

70 ydp: 7d py yép N°CBD*E FG, There is the usual ambiguity of 
readings in which B alone joins the Western authorities. The probability is 
that the reading belongs to the Western element in B, and that péy was 
introduced through erroneous antithesis to vuvi 3é, 

23. dWova. From a root mem- we get efw, dpor, ‘cooked’ meat, fish, &c. 
as contrasted with bread. Hence the compound dy~uvtor (wy éopat, ‘to buy’) = 

@ provision-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind given to troops; 
(2) in a more general sense, ‘wages.’ The word is said to have come in 
with Menander: it is proscribed by the Atticists, but found freely in Polybius, 
1 Macc. &c. (Sturz, Dzal. Maced. p. 187). 

Xd4piopa, Tertullian, with his usual picturesque boldness, translates this by 
donativum (De Res. Carn.c. 47 Stipendia enim delinguentiae mors, donatitvum 
autem dei vita acterna). It is not probable that St. Paul had this particular 
antithesis in his mind, though no doubt he intends to contrast éyamea and 


xd piopa. 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACB. 
ANALOGY OF MARRIAGE. 


VII. 1-6. Take another illustration from the Law of 
Marriage. The Marriage Law only binds a woman while 
her husband lives. So with the Christian. He was wedded, 
as tt were, to his old sinful state; and all that time he was 
subject to the law applicable to that state. But this old life 
of his was killed through his identification with the death of 
Christ; so as to set him free to contract a new marriage— 
with Christ, no longer dead but visen: and the fruit of that 
marriage should be a new life quickened by the Spirit. 


1I say that you are free from the Law of Moses and from Sin. 
You will see how: unless you need to be reminded of a fact which 
your acquaintance with the nature of Law will readily suggest to 
you, that Law, for the man who comes under it, is only in force 
during his lifetime. *Thus for instance a woman in wedlock is 
forbidden by law to desert her living husband. But if her husband 
should die, she is absolved from the provisions of the statute ‘ Of 
the Husband.’ *Hence while her husband is alive, she will be 
styled ‘an adulteress’ if she marry another man: but if her 
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husband die, she is free from that statute, so that no one can call 
her an adulteress, though she be married to another man. 

“We may apply this in an allegory, in which the wife is the 
Christian’s ‘self’ or ‘ego’; the first husband, his old unregenerate 
state, burdened with all the penalties attaching to it. 

You then, my brethren in Christ, had this old state killed in you 
—brought to an abrupt and violent end—by your identification 
with the crucified Christ, whose death you reproduce spiritually. 
And this death of your old self left you free to enter upon a new 
marriage with the same Christ, who triumphed over death— 
@ triumph in which you too share—that in union with Him you, 
and indeed all of us Christians, may be fruitful in good works, to 
the glory and praise of God. *Our new marriage must be fruitful, 
as our old marriage was. When we had nothing better to guide 
us than this frail humanity of ours, so liable to temptation, at that 
time too a process of generation was going on. The impressions 
of sense, suggestive of sin, stimulated into perverse activity by their 
legal prohibition, kept plying this bodily organism of ours in such 
a way as to engender acts that only went to swell the garners of 
Death. ‘But now all that has been brought to an end. Law and 
the state of sin are so inextricably linked together, that in dying, at 
our baptism, a moral death, to that old state of sin we were absolved 
or discharged from the Law, which used to hold us prisoners under 
the penalties to which sin laid us open. And through this discharge 
we are enabled to serve God in a new state, the ruling principle of 
which is Spirit, in place of that old state, presided over by Written 
Law. 

1-6. The text of this section—and indeed of the whole chapter 
—is still, ‘Ye are not under Law, but under Grace’; and the 
Apostle brings forward another illustration to show how the transi- 
tion from Law to Grace has been effected, and what should be its 
consequences. 

In the working out of this illustration there is a certain amount 
of intricacy, due to an apparent shifting of the stand-point in the 
middle of the paragraph. The Apostle begins by showing how 
with the death of her husband the law which binds a married 
woman becomes a dead letter. He goes on to say in the 
application, not ‘The Law is dead to you,’ but ‘You are dead to 
the Law’—which looks like a change of position, though a 
legitimate one. 
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Gif. however may be right in explaining the transition rather 
differently, viz. by means of the wadatds avOpwros of ch. vi. 6. The 
‘self’ of the man is double; there is an ‘old self’ and a ‘new self’; 
or rather the ‘self’ remains the same throughout, but it passes 
through different states, or phases. Bearing this in mind we shall 
find the metaphor work out consistently. 


The Wife = the true self, or ego, which is permanent through 


all change. 

The (first) Husband =the old state before conversion to 
Christianity. 

The ‘law of the husband’ = the law which condemned that old 
state. 


The new Marriage = the union upon which the convert enters 
with Christ. 


The crucial phrase is tpets eGavardOnre in ver. 4. According to 
the way in which we explain this will be our explanation of the 
whole passage. See the note ad Joc. 

There is yet another train of thought which comes in with 
vv. 4-6. The idea of marriage naturally suggests the offspring of 
marriage. In the case of the Christian the fruit of his union with 
Christ is a holy life. 

1. °H dyvoeite: i surely you know this—that the régime of Law 
has come to an end, and that Grace has superseded it.] Or do you 
require to be told that death closes all accounts, and therefore that 
the state of things to which Law belongs ceased through the death 
of the Christian with Christ—that mystical death spoken of in the 
last chapter?’ 

ywaokouar yap vépov Madd: ‘I speak’ (lit. ‘am talking *) ‘to men 
acquainted with Law.’ At once the absence of the article and the 
nature of the case go to show that what is meant here is not 
Roman Law (Weiss), of which there is no reason to suppose that 
St. Paul would possess any detailed knowledge, nor yet the Law of 
Moses more particularly considered (Lips.), but a general principle 
of all Law; an obvious axiom of political justice—that death clears 
all scores, and that a dead man can no longer be prosecuted or 
punished (cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 24). . 

2. 4 yap InovSpos yuh: [‘the truth of this may be proved by 
a case in point.] For a woman in the state of wedlock is bound 
by law to her living husband.’ dsavdpos: a classical word, found 
in LXX. 

kathpyntat: fis completely (perf.) absolved or discharged’ (lit, 
‘nullified’ or ‘annulled,’ her status as a wife is abolished). The 
two correlative phrases are treated by St. Paul as practically 
convertible: ‘the woman is annulled from the law,’ and ‘the law 
is annulled to the woman.’ For «arapyein see On iii. 3. 
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amd 100 vépou 100 dvSpés: from that section of the statute-book 
which is headed ‘The Husband,’ the section which lays down his 
rights and duties. Gif. compares ‘ the law of the leper’ Lev. xiv. 25 
‘the law of the Nazirite’ Num. vi. 13. 


8. xpypatice, The meanings of xpnparicev ramify in two directions. 
The fundamental idea is that of ‘transacting business’ or ‘ managing affairs.’ 
Hence we get on the one hand, from the notion of doing business under 
a certain name, from Polybius onwards (1) ‘to bear a name or title’ (ypnua- 
rite: Bacide’s Polyb. V. lvii, 2); and so simply, as here, ‘to be called or 
styled’ (Acts xi. 26 éyévero... Xpnuarion mpartov ev *"Avrioxeig robs padnras 
Xporiavovs) ; and on the other hand (2) from the notion of ‘having dealings 
with,’ ‘giving audience to’ a person, in a special sense, of the ‘answers, 
communications, revelations,’ given by an oracle or by God. So six times 
in LXX of Jerem., Joseph. Amtzg., Plutarch, &c. From this sense we get 
pass. ‘to be warned or admonished’ by God (Matt. ii, 12, 22; Acts x. 225 
Heb. viii. 5; xi. 7). Hence also subst. xpnuariopés, ‘a Divine or oracular 
response,” 3 Macc. ii. 4; Rom. xi. 4. Burton (M1. and T. § 69) calls the 
fat. here a ‘gnomic future’ as stating ‘what will customarily happen when 
occasion offers.’ 

70d pr} elvor = Sore elvar: the stress is thrown back upon éAevdépa, ‘80 
as not to be,’ ‘causing her not to be, —not ‘so that she is.’ According to 
Burton rod pf here denotes ‘ conceived result’; but see the note on wove 
dovAevetv in ver. 6 below. 

rey Zore with indic. introduces a consequence which follows as a matter 
of fact. 


nat duets eavaTdOnte. We have said that the exact interpreta- 
tion of the whole passage turns upon this phrase. It is commonly 
explained as another way of saying ‘You had the Law killed to 
you.’ So Chrys. dxd\ovbov Fy elmeiv, ToD vdpou TedeuTHoavros od Kpiverbe 
porxelas, dvdpt yevduevor érépe. ANN’ od« edrev OUTS, GANA THs; "EOava- 
sone 76 vopuy (cf. Euthym.-Zig.). In favour of this is the parallel 
Karipyntas amd Tov vdpou tov avbpds in ver. 2, and «arnpyiOnpev amd Tod 
yépou in ver. 6. But on the other hand it is strange to speak of the 
game persons at one moment as ‘ killed’ and the next as ‘married 
again.’ There is therefore a strong attraction in the explanation of 
Gif., who makes tpeis = not the whole self but the old self, z.¢. the 
old state of the self which was really ‘crucified with Christ’ 
(ch. vi. 6), and the death of which really leaves the man (= the wife 
in the allegory) free to contract a new union. This moral death 
of the Christian to his past also does away with the Law. The 
Law had its hold upon him only through sin; but in discarding 
his sins he discards also the pains and penalties which attached to 
them. Nothing can touch him further. His old heathen or Jewish 
antecedents have passed away ; he is under obligation only to Christ. 


Kat dpets. The force of xai here is, ‘You, my readers, as well as the wife 
in the allegory.’ 


81a rod odparos Tod Xpioros. The way in which the death of 
the ‘ old man’ is brought about is through the identification of the 
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Christian with the Death of Christ. The Christian takes his place, 
as it were, with Christ upon the Cross, and there has his old self 
crucified. The ‘body’ of Christ here meant is the ‘crucified 
body’: the Christian shares in that crucifixion, and so gets rid 
of his sinful past. We are thus taken back to the symbolism of the 
last chapter (vi. 6), to which St. Paul also throws in an allusion 
in 16 ée vexpav éyepbévr, The two lines of symbolism really run 
parallel to each other and it is easy to connect them. 


6 maads dvOpwros = The Husband: 
Crucifixion of the rad. a6. = Death of the Husband: 
Resurrection = Re-Marriage : 
iv, Bovrevew 75 Oc = xapropopelv tH Oc, 
eis +d yevéoOar tpas erépw. Lips. takes this not of ‘being married to 


. 


another husband,’ but of ‘joining another master, on the ground that there 
is no marriage to the Zaw. This however (1) is unnecessary, because 
marriage to the ‘old man’ carries with it subjection to the Law, so that the 
dissolution of the marriage involves release from the Law by a step which is 
close and inevitable ; (2) it is wrong, because of Kapropopjoa, which it is 
clearly forced and against the context to refer, as Lips. does, to anything but 
the offspring of marriage. 


kaptopopyowpey 7 Oeg. The natural sequel to the metaphor of 
‘Marriage.’ The ‘fruit’ which the Christian, wedded to Christ, is 
to bear is of course that of a reformed life. 

5. Ste yap jper ev rH capxi. This verse develops the idea con- 
tained in xapropopyowpev: the new marriage ought to be fruitful, 
because the old one was. elvat év rf capki is the opposite of eivas 
€v t@ mvetpart; the one is a life which has no higher object than 
the gratification of the senses, the other is a life permeated by the 
Spirit. Although odpé is human nature especially on the side of 
its frailty, it does not follow that there is any dualism in St, Paul’s 
conception or that he regards the body as inherently sinful. 
Indeed this very passage proves the contrary. It implies that it 
is possible to be ‘in the body’ without being ‘in the flesh. The 
body, as such, is plastic to influences of either kind: it may be 
worked upon by Sin through the senses, or it may be worked upon 
by the Spirit. In either case the motive-force comes from without. 
The body itself is neutral. See esp. the excellent discussion in 
Gifford, pp. 48-52. 

74 waOjpara tov GuaptiGy: mdOqpa has the same sort of ambiguity 
as our word ‘passion.’ It means (4) an ‘impression,’ esp. a ‘ pain- 
ful impression’ or suffering ; (2) the reaction which follows upon 
some strong impression of sense (cf. Gal. v. 24). The gen. rap 
Gpaprtéy = ‘connected with sins,’ ‘leading to sins.’ 

ta 14 rod vduov. Here St. Paul, as his manner is, ‘ throws 
up a finger-post’ which points to the coming section of his argu- 
ment. The phrase dd rod véyou is explained at length in the next 
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paragraph: it refers to the effect of Law in calling forth and 
aggravating sin. 

évnpyeito. The pricks and stings of passion were active in our 
members (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 7; 2 Cor. i. 6, iv. 12; 
Gal. v. 6, &c.). 

TO Oavdtw: dat. commod:, contrasted with raprod. rG Ged above. 

6. vuri 8 karnpy7Onpev dd tod vopou. ‘But as it is we’ (in our 
peccant part, the old man) ‘were discharged or annulled from the 
Law’ (z.e. we had an end put to our relations with the Law; by 
the death of our old man there was nothing left on which the Law: 
could wreak its vengeance; we were ‘struck with atrophy’ in 
respect to it: see on ver. 2). mas fpeis xarnpynOnpev; Tod Kareyopevov 
mapa tis dpaptias dvOpmrov madaov dmobavdyros Kal tapévros Chrys. 
We observe how Chrys. here practically comes round to the same 
side as Gif. 


The renderings of xarnpynényev are rather interesting, and show the diffi- 
culty of finding an exact equivalent in other languages: evacuati sumus 
Tert.; solutt sumss Codd. Clarom. Sangerm. Vulg. (= ‘we were un- 
bounden’” Wic.; ‘we are loosed’ Rhem.); ‘we are delivered’ Tyn. Cran. 
Genev. AV.; ‘we are discharged’ RV.; nous avons &é dégagés Oltr. (Le 
Nouveau Test., Geneva, 1874); nun aber sind wir fir das Gesetz nicht 
mchr da Weizsacker (Das Neue Test., Freiburg i. B. 1882, ed. 2). 

amoGavévres. AV. apparently read dmodavdvros, for which there is no 
MS. authority, but which seems to be derived by a mistake of Beza following 
Erasmus from a comment of Chrysostom’s (see Tisch. ad Joc.). The 
Western text (DEF G, codd. ap. Orig.-lat. and most Latins) boldly corrects 
to tod Oavarov, which would go with 70 vépov, and which gives an easier 
construction, though not a better sense. After dmoSavévres we must supply 
éxeivy, just as in vi. 21 we had to supply éxelvow, 


év @ karerxépeOa, The antecedent of & ¢ is taken by nearly all 
commentators as equivalent to r@ »dum (whether ékeivm or rovre is 
regarded as masc. or better neutr.). Gif. argues against referring 
it to the ‘old state,’ ‘the old man,’ that this is not sufficiently 
suggested by the context. But wherever ‘ death’ is spoken of it is 
primarily this ‘old state,’ or ‘old man’ which dies, so that the use 
of the term dmofavéyres alone seems enough to suggest it. It was 
this old sinful state which brought man under the grip of the Law; 
when the sinful life ceased the Law lost its hold. 

Gore Soudedew: not ‘so that we serve’ (RV. and most com- 
mentatars), but ‘so as fo serve,’ i.e. ‘enabling us to serve. The 
stress is thrown back upon earnpy;Onuer,—we were so completely 
discharged as to set us free to serve. 


The true distinction between Sore with infin. and &ore with indic., which is 
not always observed in RV., is well stated by Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, ed. 
1889, § 584 (with the quotation from Shilleto, De Fads. Leg. App. in the note), 
and for N.T. by the late Canon T, S. Evans in the Zxfos. for 1882, i. 3 ff. : 
Gore with indic. states the definite result which as a matter of fact does 
follow ; Gore with infin, states the contemplated result which in the natural 
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course ought to follow. ore with indic. lays stress on the effect; dare with 
infin. on the cause. Thus in 1 Cor. i. 7 Hore torepeicOa: = ‘causing or 
inspiring you to feel behindhand’ (see Sp. Comm. ad loc.) ; in Matt. xiii. 32 
yivera dévdpov, bore édOciv ra TweTewa Kat KaTacKnvowv = ‘becomes a tree 
big enough for the birds to come,’ &c. It will be seen that the distinction 
corresponds to the difference in the general character of the two moods, 


& xawérnte mvedparos ... madardryts ypdppatos. In each case 
the gen. is what is called of ‘apposition’: it denotes that in which 
the newness, or oldness, consists. The essential feature of the new 
state is that it is one of ‘ Spirit’; of the old state, that it is regulated 
by ‘written Law.’ The period of the Paraclete has succeeded to 
the period which took its character from the Sinaitic legislation. 
The Christian life turns on an inspiration from above, not on an 
elaborate code of commands and prohibitions. A fuller explanation 
of the kawérns mvevparos is given in ch. viii. 


It is perhaps well to remind the reader who is not careful to eheck the 
study of the English versions by the Greek that the opposition between 
ypdupa and mvedpa is not exactly identical with that which we are in the 
habit of drawing between ‘the letter’ and ‘the spirit’ as the ‘literal’ and 
‘spiritual sense’ of a writing. In this antithesis ypdyya is with St. Paul 
always the Law of Moses, as a written code, while mvetya is the operation 
of the Holy Spirit characteristic of Christianity (cf. Rom. ii. 29; 2 Cor. iii. 6). 


LAW AND SIN. 


VII. 7-25. Jf release from Sin means release from Law, 
must we then identify Law with Sin? No. Law reveals 
the sinfulness of Sin, and by this very revelation stirs up the 
dormant Sin to action. But this is not because the Law 
itself is evil—on the contrary it is good—but that Sin may 
be exposed and its guilt aggravated (vv. 7-13). 

This is what takes place. I havea double self. But my 
better self is impotent to prevent me from doing wrong 
(vv. 14-17). Jt is equally impotent to make me do right 
(vv. 18-21). There is thus a constant conflict going on, 
Srom which, unaided, I can hope for no deliverance. But, 
God be thanked, through Christ deliverance comes! (vv. 
21-25). 


7I spoke a moment ago of sinful passions working through Law, 
and of the death to Sin as carrying with it a release from the Law. 
Does it follow that the Law itself is actually a form of Sin? An 
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intolerable thought! On the contrary it was the Law and nothing 
else through which I learnt the true nature of Sin. For instance, 
I knew the sinfulness of covetous or illicit desire only by the Law 
saying ‘Thou shalt not covet.’ * But the lurking Sin within me 
started into activity, and by the help of that express command, 
provoking to that which it prohibited, led me into all kinds of 
conscious and sinful covetousness. For without Law to bring it 
out Sin lies dead—inert and passive. * And while sin was dead, 
I—my inner self—was alive, in happy unconsciousness, following 
my bent with no pangs of conscience excited by Law. But then 
came this Tenth Commandment ; and with its coming Sin awoke 
to life, while I—sad and tragic contrast—died the living death of 
sin, precursor of eternal death. ™ And the commandment which 
was given to point men the way to life, this very commandment 
was found in my case to lead to death. ™ For Sin took advantage 
of it, and by the help of the commandment—at once confronting 
me with the knowledge of right and provoking me to do that 
which was wrong—it betrayed me, so that I fell; and the com- 
mandment was the weapon with which it slew me. ™ The result is 
that the Law, as a whole, is holy, inasmuch as it proceeds from God: 
and each single commandment has the like character of holiness, 
justice, and beneficence. “Am I then to say that a thing so 
excellent in itself to me proved fatal? Not fora moment. It was 
rather the demon Sin which wrought the mischief. And the reason 
why it was permitted to do so was that it might be shown in 
its true colours, convicted of being the pernicious thing that it is, 
by the fact that it made use of a good. instrument, Law, to 
work out upon me the doom of death. For this reason Sin was 
permitted to have its way, in order that through its perverted 
use of the Divine commandment it might be seen in all its utter 
hideousness. 

%The blame cannot attach to the Law. For we all know that 
the Law has its origin from the Spirit of God and derives its 
character from that Spirit, while I, poor mortal, am made of frail 
human flesh and blood, sold like any slave in the market into the 
servitude of Sin. 7° It is not the Law, and not my own deliberate 
self, which is the cause of the evil; because my actions are exe- 
cuted blindly with no proper concurrence of the will. I purpose one 

a 
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way, I act another. I hate a thing, but do it. ™ And by this very 
fact that I hate the thing that I do, my conscience bears testimony 
to the Law, and recognizes its excellence. * So that the state of the 
case is this. It is not I, my true self, who put into act what is 
repugnant to me, but Sin which has possession of me. ™ For Iam 
aware that in me as I appear to the outer world—in this ‘ body 
that does me grievous wrong,’ there dwells (in any permanent and 
predominating shape) nothing that is good. The will indeed to do 
good is mine, and I can command it; but the performance I cannot 
command. 7 For the actual thing that I do is not the good that 
I wish to do; but my moral agency appears in the evil that I wish 
to avoid. * But if I thus do what I do not wish to do, then the 
active force in me, the agent that carries out the act, is not my true 
self (which is rather seen in the wish to do right), but the tyrant 
Sin which holds possession of me. *I find therefore this law— 
ifso it may be called—this stern necessity laid upon me from 
without, that much as I wish to do what is good, the evil lies at my 
door. ™For I am a divided being. In my innermost self, the 
thinking and reasoning part of me, I respond joyfully to the Law 
of God. ™ But then I see a different Law dominating this bodily 
organism of mine, and making me do its behests. This other Law 
takes the field in arms against the Law of Reason and Conscience, 
and drags me away captive in the fetters of Sin, the Power which 
has such a fatal grip upon my body. ™ Unhappy man that I amn— 
torn with a conflict from which there seems to be no issue! This 
body from which proceed so many sinful impulses; this body which 
makes itself the instrument of so many acts of sin; this body 
which is thus dragging me down to death.—How shall I ever get 
free from it? What Deliverer will come and rescue me from its 
oppression ? 

** A Deliverer has come. And J can only thank God, approach- 
ing His Presence in humble gratitude, through Him: to whom the 
deliverance is due—Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 

Without His. intervention—so long as I am left to my own 
unaided self—the state that I have been describing may be briefly 
summarized. In this twofold capacity of mine I serve two masters: 
with my conscience I serve the Law of God; with my bodily 
organism the Law of Sin. 
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7. So far Sin and Law have been seen in such close connexion 
that it becomes necessary to define more exactly the relation 
between them. In discussing this the Apostle is led to consider 
the action of both upon the character and the struggle to which 
they give rise in the soul. 


It is evident that Marcion had this section, as Tertullian turns against him 
St. Paul’s refusal to listen to any attack upon the Law, which Marcion 
ascribed to the Demiurge: Abominatur apostolus criminationem legis... 
Quid deo imputas legis quod legi etus apostolus imputare non audet? Alquin 
e¢ accumulat: Lex sancta, et praeceptum eius iustum et bonum. S¢é éaliter 
veneratur legem creatoris, guomodo ipsum destruat mescio. 


& vopos dpaptia. It had just been shown (ver. 5) that Sin makes 
use of the Law to effect the destruction of the sinner. Does it 
follow that Sin is to be zdentified with the Law? Do the two so 
overlap each other that the Law itself comes under the description 
of Sin? St. Paul, like every pious Jew, repels this conclusion with 
horror. 

é\Xé contradicts emphatically the notion that the Law is Sin. 
On the contrary the Law first told me what Sin was. 

odk éyvwv. It is not quite certain whether this is to be taken 
hypothetically (for ot« &v éyvwy, av omitted to give a greater sense 
of actuality, Kiihner, Gr. Gramm. ii. 176 f.) or whether it is simply 
temporal. Lips. Oltr. and others adopt the hypothetical sense 
both here and with ote jSev below. Gif. Va. make both ov« 
yoy and od gSev plain statement of fact. Mey.-W. Go. take 
ovx Zyvoy temporally, ove Sev hypothetically. As the context is 
a sort of historical retrospect the simple statement seems most in 
place. 

why Te yap émOuplav. re ydp is best explained as = ‘for also,’ ‘ for indeed’ 
(Gif. Win. § liii. p. 561 E.T.; otherwise Va.). The general proposition is 
proved by a concrete example. 

éyvov .. . Sew retain their proper meanings: éyvov, ‘I learnt,’ implies 
more intimate experimental acquaintance; gdew is simple knowledge that 
there was such a thing as lust. 


&nOupyoers. The Greek word has a wider sense than our 
‘covet’; it includes every kind of illicit desire. 

8. doppv AaBodca : ‘getting a start,’ finding a point dapput, or, 
as we should say, ‘something to take hold of” In a military 
sense ddoppf = ‘a base of operations’ (Thuc. i. go. 2, &c.). In 
a literary sense dpoppiy daBeiv = ‘to take a hint,’ ‘adopt a sug- 
gestion’; cf, Eus. Ep. ad Carpianum éx rod moviparos rov mpoetpn- 
pévov dvdpds eidnhas dpopyds. And so here in a moral sense: Sin 
exists, but apart from Law it has nothing to work upon, no means 
of producing guilt. Law gives it just the opportunity it wants. 

H Gpaptia: see p. 145, Sup. 

Sid ris évrohjs. The prep. dé and the position of the word 
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show that it is better taken with xarapydécaro than with ddopp. 
AaB. eévrody is the single commandment; vénos the code as a 
whole. 

Xepis ydp...vexpd. A standing thought which we have had 
before, iv. 153 v. 13: cf. iii, 20. 

9. ov (fv B; ow 17). St. Paul uses a vivid figurative 
expression, not of course with the full richness of meaning which 
he sometimes gives to it (i. 17; viii. 13, &c.). He is describing 
the state prior to Law primarily in himself as a child before the 
consciousness of law has taken hold upon him; but he uses this 
experience as typical of that both of individuals and nations before 
they are restrained by express command. The ‘natural man’ 
flourishes; he does freely and without hesitation all that he has 
a mind to do; he puts forth all his vitality, unembarrassed by 
the checks and thwartings of conscience. It is the kind of life 
which is seen at its best in some of the productions of Greek art. 
Greek life had no doubt its deeper and more serious side; but 
this comes out more in its poetry and philosophy: the frieze of 
the Parthenon is the consummate expression of a life that does 
not look beyond the morrow and has no inward perplexities to 
trouble its enjoyment of to-day. See the general discussion below. 

dvélnoev: ‘sprang into life’ (T. K. Abbott). Sin at first is 
there, but dormant; not until it has the help of the Law does it 
become an active power of mischief. 

ll. é&qrdmoé pe. The language is suggested by the descrip- 
tion of the Fall (Gen. iii, 13 LXX; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. i. 
14). Sin here takes the place of the Tempter there. In both 
cases the ‘commandment’—acknowledged only to be broken— 
is the instrument which is made use of to bring about the disas- 
trous and fatal end. 

12. 6 pév vopos. The név expects a following 8¢ St. Paul had 
probably intended to write  8€ duapria xatypydcaro év eyot roy 
@dvarov, or something of the kind; but he digresses to explain how 
a good Law can have evil consequences, and so he fails to com- 
plete the sentence on the same plan on which he had begun it. On 
St. Paul’s view of the nature and functions of the Law see below. 


It is hardly safe to argue with Zahn (Gesch. d. X. id. 517) from the lan- 
guage of Tertullian (given above on ver. 7) that that writer had before him 
a corrupt Marcionitic text—not, Zahn thinks, actually due to Marcion, but 
corrupted since his time—} évroA} adrod dexala for } evr. ayia cat dixaia, 
It is more probable that Tert. is reproducing his text rather freely: in De 
Pudic. 6 he leaves out wal dieaia, lex guidem sancta est et praccepitum 
sanctum et optimum (the use of superlative for positive is fairly common in 
Latin versions and writers). 


13. Why was this strange perversion of so excellent a thing as 
the Law permitted? This very perversion served to aggravate the 
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horror of Sin: not content with the evil which it is in itself it 
must needs turn to evil that which was at once Divine in its origin 
and beneficent in its purpose. To say this was to pronounce its 
condemnation: it was like giving it full scope, so that the whole 
world might see (pavj) of what extremities (ka6’ tmepBodrqv) Sin 
was capable. 

14. The section which follows explains more fully by a psycho- 
logical analysis Zow it is that the Law is broken and that Sin 
works such havoc. There is a germ of good in human nature, 
a genuine desire to do what is right, but this is overborne by the 
force of temptation acting through the bodily appetites and 
passions. 

tveupatuxds. The Law is ‘spiritual,’ as the Manna and the 
Water from the Rock were ‘spiritual’ (1 Cor. x. 3, 4) in the sense 
of being ‘Spirit-caused’ or ‘ Spirit-given,’ but with the further 
connotation that the character of the Law is such as corresponds 
to its origin. 

adpxivos (capkixds S¢ LP al.) denotes simply the material of 
which human nature is composed, ‘made of flesh and blood’ 
(x Cor. iii. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 3), and as such exposed to all the tempta- 
tions which act through the body. 


There has been considerable controversy as to the bearing of the antithesis 
in St. Paul between the odpf and mvedya, It has been maintained that this 
antithesis amounts to dualism, that St. Paul regards the odpé as inherently 
evil and the cause of evil, and that this dualistic conception is Greek or 
Hellenistic and not Jewish in its origin. So, but with differences among 
themselves, Holsten (1855, 1868), Rich. Schmidt (1870), Liidemann (1872), 
and to some extent Pfleiderer (1873). [In the second edition of his Paudin- 
ismus (1890), Pfleiderer refers so much of St. Paul’s teaching on this head 
as seems to go beyond the O. T. not to Hellenism, but to the later Jewish 
doctrine of the Fall, much as it has been expounded above, p. 136 ff. In this 
we need not greatly differ from him.] The most elaborate reply was that of 
H. H. Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist (Gotha, 1878), which was 
made the basis of an excellent treatise in English by Dr. W. P. Dickson, 
St. Paul’s Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit, Glasgow, 1883. Reference 
may also be made to the well-considered statement of Dr. Gifford (Komans, 
pp. 48-52). The controversy may now be regarded as practically closed, 
Its result is summed up by Lipsius in these decisive words: ‘The Pauline 
anthropology rests entirely on an Old Testament base; the elements in it 
which are supposed to be derived from Hellenistic dualism must simply be 
denied (sind einfach su bestrecten).’ ‘The points peculiar to St. Paut, 
according to Lipsius, are the sharper contrast between the Divine mvetya and 
the human v7, and the reading of a more ethical sense into odpf, which 
was originally physical, so that in Gal. v. 19 ff., Rom. viii. 4 ff. the odp¢ 
becomes a principle directly at war with the mvedya. In the present passaye 
(Rom, vii. 14-25) the opposing principle is duapria, and the odp¢ is only the 
material medium (Swéstrat) of sensual impulses and desires. We may add 
that this is St. Paul’s essential view, of which all else is but the variant 
expression. 

15. karepydlopar = perficto, perpetvo, ‘to carry into effect,’ ‘ put into execu- 
tion’: spécom = ago, to act as a moral and responsible being: wad = facto, 
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to produce a certain result without reference to its moral character, and 
simply as it might be produced by inarimate mechanism (see also the notes 
on ch. i. 32: ii. 9). Of course the specific sense may not be always marked 
by the context, but here it is well borne out throughout. For a fuller 
account of the distinction see Schmidt, Lat. u. Gr. Synonymik, p. 294 ff. 

ot ywdoxw appears to describe the harmonious and conscious working of 
will and motive, the former deliberately accepting and carrying out the 
promptings of the latter. The man acts, so to speak, blindly: he is not 
a fully conscious agent: a force which he cannot resist takes the decision out 
of his hands. 

6 OéAw. The exact distinction between 0éAw and BovAopuar has been much 
disputed, and is difficult to mark. On the whole it seems that, especially in 
N. T, usage, BovAoya lays the greater stress on the idea of purpose, delibera- 
tion, 9éAv on the more emotional aspect of will: in this context it is 
evidently something short of the final act of volition, and practically = ‘ wish,’ 
‘desire.’ See especially the full and excellent note in Grm.-Thay. 


17. vuri 8é: ‘as it is,’ ‘as the case really lies’; the contrast is 
logical, not temporal. 

i olkovca év éuot duaptia. [Read évoixotca with S&B, Method. 
(ap. Phot. cod., non autem ap. Epiph.)] This indwelling Sin cor- 
responds to the indwelling Spirit of the next chapter: a further 
proof that the Power which exerts so baneful an influence is 
not merely an attribute of the man himself but has an objective 
existence. 

18. év épol, toiz’ Zorw, x... The part of the man in which 
Sin thus establishes itself is not his higher self, his conscience, but 
his lower self, the ‘ flesh,’ which, if not itself evil, is too easily made 
the instrument of evil. 

TapdKertai po: ‘lies to my hand,’ ‘within my reach,’ 


ob NABC 47 67** al., Edd.: ox eipicnw DEFGKLP &c. 
20. 8 ob 0Aw BC DEFG al., WH. RV.: 8 08 64m fyo NAKLP 
&c., Tisch. WH. marg. 


21. edpickw dpa tov véuov: ‘I find then this rule,’ ‘this con- 
straining principle,’ hardly ‘this constantly recurring experience,’ 
which would be too modern. The »duos here mentioned is akin 
to the érepov vduov of ver. 23. It is not merely the observed fact 
that the will to do good is forestalled by evil, but the coercion of 
the will that is thus exercised. Lips. seems to be nearest to the 
mark, das Geseiz d. h. die objectiv mir auferlegte Nothwendighett. 

Many commentators, from Chrysostom onwards, have tried to 
make rév vduov = the Mosaic Law: but either (i) they read into the 
passage more than the context will allow; or (ii) they give to the 
sentence a construction which is linguistically intolerable. The 
best attempt in this direction is prob. that of Va. who translates, 
‘I find then with regard to the Law, that to me who would fain 
do that which is good, to me (I say) that which is evil is present.’ 
He supposes a double break in the construction: (1) rév vépop 
put as if the sentence had been intended to run ‘I find then the 
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Law—when I wish to do good—powerless to help me’; and (2) 
«uoi repeated for the sake of clearness. It is apparently in 
a similar sense that Dr. T. K. Abbott proposes as an alternative 
rendering (the first being as above), ‘With respect to the law, 
I find,’ &c. But the anacoluthon after rév »éuov seems too great 
even for dictation to an amanuensis. Other expedients like those 
of Mey. (not Mey.-W.) Fri. Ew. are still more impossible. See 
esp. Gif. Additional Note, p. 145. 

22. cuviSopar tO vduy tod Geos: what it approves, I gladly and 
cordially approve. 

kata tov éow dvOpwrov. St. Paul, as we have seen (on vi. 6), 
makes great use of this phrase avépamos, which goes back as far as 
Plato. Now he contrasts the ‘old’ with the ‘new man’ (or, as 
we should say, the ‘old’ with the ‘new se’); now he contrasts 
the ‘outer man,’ or the body (6 ¢ dvépwmos 2 Cor. iv. 16), with the 
‘inner man,’ the conscience or reason (2 Cor. iv. 16; Eph. iii. 16). 

23. érepov vouov: ‘a different law’ (for the distinction between 
érepos, ‘ different,’ and dAXos, ‘ another,’ ‘a second,’ see the commen- 
tators on Gal. i. 6, 7). 

There are two Imperatives (vduor) within the man: one, that of 
conscience; the other, that proceeding from the action of Sin 
upon the body. One of these Imperatives is the moral law, ‘Thou 
shalt’ and ‘Thou shalt not’; the other is the violent impulse of 
passion. 

7@ vép tod vods pou. For vois see oni. 28: it is the rational 
part of conscience, the faculty which decides between right and 
wrong: strictly speaking it belongs to the region of morals rather 
than to that of intercourse with God, or religion; but it may be 
associated with and brought under the influence of the mveipa 
(Eph. iv. 23 dvaveodobat rq mvevpars rod vods: cf. Rom. xii, 2), just as 
on the other hand it may be corrupted by the flesh (Rom. 1. 28). 

24. tadaimwpos éy® dvOpwros. A heart-rending cry, from the 
depths of despair. It is difficult to think of this as exactly St. Paul’s 
own experience: as a Christian he seems above it, as a Pharisee 
below it—self-satisfaction was too ingrained in the Pharisaic temper, 
the performance of Pharisaic righteousness was too well within the 
compass of an average will. But St. Paul was not an ordinary 
Pharisee. He dealt too honestly with himself, so that sooner or 
later the self-satisfaction natural to the Pharisee must give way: 
and his experience as a Christian would throw back a lurid light on 
those old days ‘of which he was now ashamed.’ So that, what with 
his knowledge of himself, and what with his sympathetic penetration 
into the hearts of others, he had doubtless materials enough for the 
picture which he has drawn here with such extraordinary power. 
He has sat for his own likeness; but there are ideal traits in the 
picture as well, 
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éx tod odparos tod Qavdrou rovTou. In construction rovrov might 
go with oaparos (‘from this body of death’): but it is far better to 
take it in the more natural connexion with 6avdrov ; ‘ the body of 
this death’ which already has me in its clutches. Sin and death 
are inseparable; as the body involves me in sin it also involves me 
in mortality; physical death to be followed by eternal, the death of 
the body by the death of the soul. 

25. dpa ody x.7.A. A terse compressed summary of the previous 
paragraph, wv. 7-24, describing in two strokes the state of things 
prior to the intervention of Christ. ‘The expression is that which 
comes from deep feeling. The particular phrases hardly seem to 
need further explanation. 

eixapiotS 1H Och. The true reading is probably xdépis rH cp. The 
evidence stands thus, 


xapis TH Oc@ B, Sah., Orig. semel Hieron. semel. 
Xapis 5e TH OcG Ne C? (de C* non liguet) minuse. alig., Boh. Arm., Cyr.- 
Alex. Jo.-Damase. 
} xdpis To0 ©cod DE 38, de Vulg., Orig.-lat. 5% Hieron. semzel Ambrstr. 
§ xdpis Tod Kuplov FG, f g, cf. Iren.-lat. 
ebxapioTd 7H OcH N*AKLP &c., Syrr. Goth., Orig. dis Chrys. 
Theodrt. af. [evxapior® eG Method. af. Epiph. cod., sed yd ps 7 
@cp vel xdps 5 +@ OCG Epiph, edd. pr.; vid. Bonwetsch, Methodius 
von Olympus, i. 204.) 
It is easy to see how the reading of B would explain all the rest. The 
reading of the mass of MSS. would be derived from it (not at once but by 
successive steps) by the doubling of two pairs of letters, 


ToyToy( ey ]xapic[Tw ]Twbew. 
The descent of the other readings may be best represented by a table. 


xapic rH Oe 


(facet oF or ee ea 


eyyapicto 1H Oe@ 
xapie AE TH Oe WH yApie toy Ocoy (O7) 


& ydpic toy Kypioy (Ky) 


The other possibility would be that ebxapio7d 7h ocd had got reduced to 
xdpis TH eM by successive dropping of letters. But this must have taken 
place very early. It is also conceivable that xdpis 5é preceded xdpis only. 


The Inward Conflict. 


Two subjects for discussion are raised, or are commonly treated 
as if they were raised, by this section. (1) Is the experience 
described that of the regenerate or unregenerate man? (2) Is it, 
or is it not, the experience of St. Paul himself? 

1 (a), Origen and the mass of Greek Fathers held that the 
passage refers to the unregenerate man. (i) Appeal is made to 
such expressions as mempapévos bd rv duapriay ver. 14, ratepydfouas 
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[rd xaxdy} vv. 19, 20, Tadaimewpos éyd avépwmos ver. 24. It is argued 
that language like this is nowhere found of the regenerate state. 
(ii) When other expressions are adduced which seem to make for 
the opposite conclusion, it is urged that parallels to them may be 
quoted from Pagan literature, e.g. the video meliora of Ovid and 
many other like sayings in Euripides, Xenophon, Seneca, Epictetus 
(see Dr. T. K. Abbott on ver. rg of this chapter). (iii) The use of 
the present tense is explained as dramatic. The Apostle throws 
himself back into the time which he is describing. 

(8) Another group of writers, Methodius (ob. 310 a.p.), Augustine 
and the Latin Fathers generally, the Reformers especially on the 
Calvinistic side, refer the passage rather to the regenerate. (i) An 
opposite set of expressions is quoted, ucd [rd kaxdv] ver. 15, bého 
mosey Td Raddy Ver. 21, cvv7jSouat TH vduw ver. 22. It is said that these 
are inconsistent with the dmn))orpiopévor xat €xOpot of Col. i. 21 and 
with descriptions like that of Rom. viii. 7, 8. (ii) Stress is laid on 
the present tenses: and in proof that these imply a present experi- 
ence, reference is made to passages like 1 Cor. ix. 27 imemidte pov 
70 g@pa kat dovhayoyd. That even the regenerate may have this 
mixed experience is thought to be proved, e. g. by Gal. vi. 17. 

Clearly there is a double strain of language. The state of things 
described is certainly a conflict in which opposite forces are struggling 
for the mastery. 

Whether such a state belongs to the regenerate or the unre- 
generate man seems to push us back upon the further question, 
What we mean by ‘regenerate.’ The word is used in a higher and 
a lower sense. In the lower sense it is applied to all baptized 
Christians. In that sense there can be little doubt that the 
experience described may fairly come within it. 

But on the other hand, the higher stages of the spiritual life seem 
to be really excluded. The sigh of relief in ver. 25 marks a dividing 
line between a period of conflict and a period where conflict is 
practically ended. This shows that the present tenses are in any 
case not to be taken too literally. Three steps appear to be 
distinguished, (i) the life of unconscious morality (ver. 9), happy, 
but only from ignorance and thoughtlessness ; (ii) then the sharp 
collision between law and the sinful appetites waking to activity ; 
(iii) the end which is at last put to the stress and strain of this 
collision by the intervention of Christ and of the Spirit of Christ, of 
which more will be said in the next chapter. The state there 
described is that of the truly and fully regenerate; the prolonged 
struggle which precedes seems to be more rightly defined as znter 
regenerandum (Gif. after Dean Jackson). 

Or perhaps we should do better still to refuse to introduce so 
technical a term as ‘regeneration’ into a context from which it is 
wholly absent. St. Paul, it is true, regarded Christianity as operating 
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a change in man. But here, whether the moment described is 
before or after the embracing of Christianity, in any case abstraction 
is made of all that is Christian. Law and the soul are brought face 
to face with each other, and there is nothing between them. Not 
until we come to ver. 25 is there a single expression used which 
belongs to Christianity. And the use of it marks that the conflict 
is ended. 

(2) As to the further question whether St. Paul is speaking of 
himself or of ‘some other man’ we observe that the crisis which is 
described here is not at least the same as that which is commonly 
known as his ‘ Conversion.’ Here the crisis is moral; there it was 
in the first instance intellectual, turning upon the acceptance of 
the proposition that Jesus was truly the Messiah. The decisive 
point in the conflict may be indeed the appropriation of Christ 
through His Spirit, but it is at least not an intellectual conviction, 
such as might exist along with a severe moral struggle. On the 
other hand, the whole description is so vivid and so sincere, so 
evidently wrung from the anguish of direct personal experience, 
that it is difficult to think of it as purely imaginary. It is really 
not so much imaginary as imaginative. It is not a literal photo 
graph of any one stage in the Apostle’s career, but it is a com 
structive picture drawn by him in bold lines from elements sup- 
plied to him by self-introspection. We may well believe that the 
regretful reminiscence of bright unconscious innocence goes back 
to the days of his own childhood before he had begun to feel the 
conviction of Sin, The incubus of the Law he had felt most 
keenly when he was a ‘Pharisee of the Pharisees.» Without 
putting an exact date to the struggle which follows we shall prob- 
ably not be wrong in referring the main features of it especially to 
the period before his Conversion, It was then that the powerless- 
ness of the Law to do anything but aggravate sin was brought 
home to him. And all his experience, at whatever date, of the 
struggle of the natural man with temptation is here gathered 
together and concentrated in a single portraiture. It would 
obviously be a mistake to apply a generalized experience like 
this too rigidly. The process described comes to different men 
at different times and in different degrees; to one early, to an- 
other later; in one man it would lead up to Christianity, in 
another it might follow it; in one it would be quick and sudden, 
in another the slow growth of years. We cannot lay down any 
rule, In any case it is the mark of a genuine faith to be able to 
say with the Apostle, ‘Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’ It is just in his manner to sum up thus in a sen- 
tence what he is about to expand into a chapter. The break 
cae at a very suitable place: ch. viii is the true conclusion te 
ch. vii. 
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St. Paul’s View of the Law. 


It was in his view of the Mosaic Law that St. Paul must have 
seemed most revolutionary to his countrymen. And yet it would 
be a mistake to suppose that he ever lost that reverence for the 
Law as a Divine institution in which every Jew was born and bred 
and to which he himself was still more completely committed by 
his early education as a Pharisee (Gal. i. 14; Phil. iii. 5 f.). This 
old feeling of his comes out in emotional passages like Rom. ix. 4 
(cf. iii. 2; ii. 25, &c.). And even where, as in the section before 
us, he is bringing out most forcibly the ineffectiveness of the Law 
to restrain human passion the Apostle still lays down expressly 
that the Law itself is ‘holy and righteous and good’; and a little 
lower down (ver. 14) he gives it the epithet ‘ spiritual,’ which is 
equivalent to ascribing to it a direct Divine origin. 

It was only because of his intense sincerity and honesty in 
facing facts that St. Paul ever brought himself to give up his 
belief in the sufficiency of the Law; and there is no greater proof 
of his power and penetration of mind than the way in which, 
when once his thoughts were turned into this channel, he followed 
out the whole subject into its inmost recesses. We can hardly 
doubt that his criticism of the Law as a principle of religion dates 
back to a time before his definite conversion to Christianity. The 
process described in this chapter clearly belongs to a period when 
the Law of Moses was the one authority which the Apostle re- 
cognized. It represents just the kind of difficulties and struggles 
which would be endured long before they led to a complete shift- 
ing of belief, and which would only lead to it then because a new 
and a better solution had been found. The apparent suddenness 
of St. Paul’s conversion was due to the tenacity with which he 
held on to his Jewish faith and his reluctance to yield to con- 
clusions which were merely negative. It was not till a whole 
group of positive convictions grew up within him and showed their 
power of supplying the vacant place that the Apostle withdrew his 
allegiance, and when he had done so came by degrees to see 
the true place of the Law in the Divine economy. 

From the time that he came to write the Epistle to the Romans 
the process is mapped out before us pretty clearly. 

The doubts began, as we have seen, in psychological experience. 
With the best will in the world St. Paul had found that really to 
keep the Law was a matter of infinite difficulty. However much 
it drew him one way there were counter influences which drew 
him another. And these counter influences proved the stronger 
of the two. The Law itself was cold, inert, passive. It pointed 
severely to the path of right and duty, but there its function 
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ended; it gave no help towards the performance of that which it 
required. Nay, by a certain strange perversity in human nature, 
it seemed actually to prdvoke to disobedience. The very fact 
that a thing was forbidden seemed to make its attractions all the 
greater (Rom. vii. 8). And so the last state was worse than the 
first. The one sentence in which St. Paul sums up his experience 
of Law is Sid véuou éniyywors Guaprias (Rom. iii. 20). Its effect 
therefore was only to increase the condemnation : it multiplied sin 
(Rom. v. 20); it worked wrath (Rom. iv. 15); it brought man- 
kind under a curse (Gal. iii. ro). 

And this was equally true of the individual and of the race ; the 
better and fuller the law the more glaring was the contrast to the 
practice of those who lived under it. The Jews were at the head 
of all mankind in their privileges, but morally they were not much 
better than the Gentiles. In the course of his travels St. Paul was 
led to visit a number of the scattered colonies of Jews, and when 
he compares them with the Gentiles he can only turn upon them 
a biting irony (Rom. ii. 17-29). 

The truth must be acknowledged; as a system, Law of what- 
ever kind had failed. The breakdown of the Jewish Law was 
most complete just because that law was the best. It stood out 
in history as a monument, revealing the right and condemning 
the wrong, heaping up the pile of human guilt, and nothing 
more. On a large scale for the race, as on a small scale for the 
individual, the same verdict held, da vépou émiyvoots dpaprias. 

Clearly the fault of all this was not with the Law. The fault 
lay in the miserable weakness of human nature (Rom. viii. 3). 
The Law, as a code of commandments, did all that it was intended 
to do. But it needed to be supplemented. And it was just this 
supplementing which Christianity brought, and by bringing it set 
the Law in its true light and in its right place in the evolution of 
the Divine plan. St. Paul sees spread before him the whole ex- 
panse of history. The dividing line across it is the Coming of 
the Messiah. All previous to that is a period of Law—first of 
imperfect law, such law as was supplied by natural religion and 
conscience ; and then of relatively perfect law, the law given by 
God from Sinai. It was not to be supposed that this gift of law 
increased the sum of human happiness. Rather the contrary. 
In the infancy of the world, as in the infancy of the individual, 
there was a. blithe unconsciousness of right and wrong; impulse 
was followed wherever it led; the primrose path of enjoyment 
had no dark shadow cast over it. Law was this dark shadow. 
In proportion as it became stricter, it deepened the gloom. If 
law had been kept, or where law was kept, it brought with it 
a new kind of happiness; but to a serious spirit like St. Paal’s 
it seemed as if the law was never kept—never satisfactorily 
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kept—at all. There was a Rabbinical commonplace, a stern 
rule of self-judgement, which was fatal to peace of mind: *‘ Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law and yet stumble in one point, 
he is become guilty of all’ (Jas. ii, 10; cf. Gal. iii. 16; Rom. 
x. 5). Any true happiness therefore, any true relief, must be 
sought elsewhere. And it was this happiness and relief which 
St. Paul sought and found in Christ. The last verse of ch. vii 
marks the point at which the great burden which lay upon the 
conscience rolls away; and the next chapter begins with an 
uplifting of the heart in recovered peace and serenity; ‘ There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.’ 

Taken thus in connexion with that new order of things into 
which it was to pass and empty itself, the old order of Law had at 
last its difficulties cleared away. It remained as a stage of 
salutary and necessary discipline. All God’s ways are not bright 
upon the surface. But the very clouds which He draws over the 
heavens will break in blessings; and break just at that moment 
when their darkness is felt to be most oppressive. St. Paul him- 
self saw the gloomy period of law through to its end (réAos yap 
vipov Xpiords els Bixasootvny mavtl rG muoredovre Rom. x. 4); and 
his own pages reflect, better than any other, the new hopes and 
energies by which it was succeeded. 


LIFE IN THE SPIRIT. 
THE FRUITS OF THE INCARNATION. 


VIII. 1-4. Zhe result of Christ’s interposition ts to 
dethrone Sin from its tyranny in the human heart, and to 
instal in its stead the Spirit of Christ. Thus what the 
Law of Moses tried to do but failed, the Incarnation has 
accomplished. 


1This being so, no verdict of ‘Guilty’ goes forth any longer 
against the Christian. He lives in closest union with Christ. 
* The Spirit of Christ, the medium of that union, with all its life- 
giving energies, enters and issues its laws from his heart, dis- 
possessing the old usurper Sin, putting an end to its authority and 
to the fatal results which it brought with it. *For where the old 
system failed, the new system has succeeded. The Law of Moses 
could not get rid of Sin. The weak place in its action was that 
our poor human nature was constantly tempted and fell. But now 
God Himself has interposed by sending the Son of His love to 
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take upon Him that same human nature with all its attributes 
except sin: in that nature He died to free us from sin: and this 
Death of His carried with it a verdict of condemnation against Sin 
and of acquittal for its victims; ‘so that from henceforth what the 
Law lays down as right might be fulfilled by us who regulate our 
lives not according to the appetites and passions of sense, but at 
the dictates of the Spirit. 


1 ff This chapter is, as we have seen, an expansion of ydpis 16 
Ge@ dia "Incod Xprorod rod Kupiov judy in the last verse of ch. vii. It 
describes the innermost circle of the Christian Life from its begin- 
ning to its end—that life of which the Apostle speaks elsewhere 
(Col. iii. 3) as ‘hid with Christ in God’ It works gradually up 
through the calm exposition and pastoral entreaty of wv. 1-17 to 
the more impassioned outlook and deeper introspection of vv. 18-30, 
and thence to the magnificent climax of wv. 31-309. 


There is evidence that Marcion retained wv. I-11 of this chapter, probably 
with no very noticeable variation from the text which has come down to us 
(we do not know which of the two competing readings he had in ver. To). 
Tertullian leaps from viii. 11 to x, a, implying that much was cut out, bat 
we cannot determine how much, 


1. xardkpiwa. One of the formulae of Justification : xardxptors 
and xardkpima are correlative to Otxaiwoss, Sixaiwa; both sets of 
phrases being properly forensic. Here, however, the phrase rois 
év X. 'I, which follows shows that the initial stage in the Christian 
career, which is in the strictest sense the stage of Justification, has 
been left behind and the further stage of union with Christ has 
succeeded to it. In this stage too there is the same freedom from 
condemnation, secured by a process which is explained more fully 
in ver. 3 (cf. vi. 7-10). The xataxpiors Which used to fall upon the 
sinner now falls upon his oppressor Sin, 


By kata odpKka Tepitarovow, d\Ad Kkard mvefpa. An interpolation 
introduced (from ver. 4) at two steps: the first clause Bi} waTd cdpxa wepima- 
rovow in AD? 137, fm Vulg. Pesh. Goth. Arm., Bas. Chrys.; the second 
clause dAAd xara mvedya in the mass of later authorities NSD°EKLP &e, : 
the older uncials with the Egyptian and Ethiopic Versions, the Latin Version 
of Origen and perhaps Origen himself with a fourth-century dialogue attri- 
buted to him, Athanasius and others omit both. 


2. 6 vdpos tod Nveduaros = the authority exercised by the Spirit. 
We have had the same somewhat free use of vdpos in the last 
chapter, esp. in ver. 23 6 vdpos rod vods, 6 vduos ris duaprias: it is no 
longer a ‘ code’ but an authority producing regulated action such 
as would be produced by a code. 

Tob Mvetparos ris Lois. The gen. expresses the ‘ effect wrought’ 


(Gif.), but it also expresses more : the Spirit brings life because it 
essentially ds life, 
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dv XpiorG "Inood goes with jrevdépwce: the authority of the Spirit 
Operating through the union with Christ, freed me, &c. For the 
phrase itself see on ch. vi. 11 


HAcvbépwcé pe. A small group of important authorities (N BF G, 
m Pesh., Tert. 1/2 wel potius 2/2 Chrys. codd.) has HAevdépwaev ae. The 
combination of N B with Latin and Syriac authorities shows that this reading 
must be extremely early, going back to the time before the Western text 
diverged from the main body. Still it can hardly be right, as the second 
person is nowhere suggested in the context, and it is more probable that ce 
is only a mechanical repetition of the last syllable of HArcvdépwae (ce). 
Dr. Hort suggests the omission of both pronouns (jas also being found), 
and although the evidence for this is confined to some MSS. of Arm. (to 
which Dr. Hort would add ‘perhaps’ the commentary of Origen as repre- 
sented by Rufinus, but this is not certain), it was a very general tendency 
among scribes to supply an object to verbs originally without one. We do 
not expect a return to first pers. sing. after rots év X.’I., and the scanty 
evidence for omission may be to some extent paralleled, e.g. by that for the 
omission of efpyxévaz in iv. 1, for ef ye in v. 6, or for Xapis TH OO in vii. 25. 
But we should hardly be justified in doing more than placing e in brackets, 


Gd tod vépou tis dpaprias Kat tod Qavdrou = the authority 
exercised by Sin and ending in Death: see on vii. 23, and on 
6 véu. tT. mvevp, above. 

3. 73 yap ddévatoy tod véuou. Two questions arise as to these 
words. (1) What is their construction? The common view, 
adopted also by Gif. (who compares Eur. 7road. 489), is that they 
form a sort of nom. absolute in apposition to the sentence. Gif. 
translates, ‘the impotence (see below) of the Law being this that,’ 
&c. It seems, however, somewhat better to regard the words in 
apposition not as nom. but as accus. 


A most accomplished scholar, the late Mr. James Riddell, in his ¢ Digest 
of Platonic Idioms’ (7ke Apology of Plato, Oxford, 1877, p. 122), lays down 
two propositions about constructions like this: ‘ (i) These Noun-Phrases and 
Neuter-Pronouns are Accusatives. The prevalence of the Neuter Gender 
makes this difficult to prove; but such instances as are decisive afford an 
analogy for the rest: Theaet. 153 C éml rovros rdv nodopava, dvarynaga 
mpooBiBafow «7.2. Cf. Soph. O. 7. 603 wat 7&5’ Zreyxov... mevOou, and 
the Adverbs dpyjy, dxphy, tiv mpurny, &e. (ii) They represent, by Appo- 
sition or Substitution, the sentence itself. To say, that they are Cognate 
Accusatives, or in Apposition with the (unexpressed) Cognate Accus., would 
be inadequate to the facts. For (1) in most of the instances the sense points 
out that the Noun-Phrase or Pronoun stands over against the sentence, or 
portion of a sentence, as a whole; (2) in many of them, not the internal 
force but merely the rhetorical or logical form of the sentence is in view. It 
might be said that they are Predicates, while the sentence itself is the 
Subject.’ [Examples follow, but that from Zheaet. given above is as clear 
asany.] This seems to criticize by anticipation the view of Va., who regards 
79 ddvv. as accus. but practically explains it as in apposition to a cognate 
accus. which is not expressed: ‘The impossible thing of the Law... God 
(effected; that is He] condemned sin in the flesh.’ It is true that an apt 
parallel is quoted from 2 Cor. vi. 13 Tiy 8 abriy dytimoblav mAarvvOnre 
wai jpeis: but this would seem to come under the same rule. The argument 
that if 7d ddvv. had been accus, it would probably have stood at the end of 
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the sentence, like rv Aoyiniy Aarpelav bpov in Rom. xii. y, appears to be 

refuted by rov xodopava in Theaet. above. Win. Gr. § xxxii. 7, p. 290 E. T. 

while recognizing the accus. use (§ lix. 9, p. 669 E. T.), seems to prefer to 

take 7d dévv. as nom. So too Mey. Lips. &c. 

(2) Is ré dduv. active or passive? Gif., after Fri. (cf. also Win. 
ut sup.) contends for the former, On the ground that if dduv. were 
passive it should be followed by ré véue not rod vépov. Tertullian 
(De Res. Carn. 46) gives the phrase an active sense and retains the 
gen., guod tnvalidum erat legts. But on the other hand if not Origen 
himself, at least Rufinus the translator of Origen has a passive 
rendering, and treats rod véuov as practically equivalent to r@ véu@: 
quod tmpossibile erat legi*. Yet Rufinus himself clearly uses 
imposstbtlis in an active sense in his comment; and the Greek of 
Origen, as given in Cramer’s Catena, p. 125, appears to make ré 
ddvy, active: Sonep yap 4 dpery idia piace ivyupd, ovrw Kal 4 Kaxia Kat 
Ta dw’ abrns dobera kai ddivata .,. Tod TovovTov vdépou 9 pvots addvards 
éort. Similarly Cyr.-Alex. (who finds fault with the structure of the 
sentence) : 70 ddvvarov, rouréort 76 doOevotv, Vulg. and Cod. Clarom. 
are slightly more literal: guod tmposszbile erat legis. The gen. might 
mean that there was a spot within the range or domain of Law 
marked ‘impossible,’ a portion of the field which it could not 
control. On the whole the passive sense appears to us to be more 
in accordance with the Biblical use of ddvv. and also to give a some- 
what easier construction: if rd ddvv. is active it is not quite a simple 
case of apposition to the sentence, but must be explained as a sort 
of nom. absolute (‘The impotence of the Law being this that,’ &c., 
Gif.), which seems rather strained. But it must be confessed that 
the balance of ancient authority is strongly in favour of this way of 
taking the words, and that on a point—the natural interpretation of 
language—where ancient authority is especially valuable. 


An induction from the use of LXX and N.T. would seem to show that 
dSvvaros masc. and fem. was always active (so twice in N. T., twenty-two 
times [3 vv. ll.] in LXX, Wisd. xvii. 14 rv dddvatov dvtws vinta Kat ef 
abuvarov dou pvxav émedPodoav, being alone somewhat ambiguous and 
peculiar), while dévv. neut. was always passive (so five times in LXX, seven 
in N.T.). It is true that the exact phrase 7d dduvarov does not occur, but 
in Luke xviii. 27 we have rd. ddvvara mapa dvOpwras duvara tors mapa TH Oca. 


év dé: not ‘because’ (Fri. Win. Mey. AIf.), but ‘in which’ or 
‘wherein,’ defining the point in which the impossibility (inability) 
of the Law consisted. For jadéves did ras wapkds comp. vii. 22, 23. 
The Law points the way to what is right, but frail humanity is 
tempted and falls, and so the Law’s good counsels come to nothing. 

tov éautod uidv, The emphatic éavrod brings out the community 
of nature between the Father and the Son: cf. roi idiov viod ver. 32; 
ved viow ras dydmns atrov Col. i, 13. 


© The text is not free from suspicion 
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évy époudpare capkds dpaptias: the flesh of Christ is ‘like’ ours 
inasmuch as it is flesh; ‘like,’ and only ‘like,’ because it is not 
sinful: ostendit nes quidem habere carnem peccatt, Filium vero Det 
similitudinem habutsse carnis peccat, non carnem peccati (Orig.-lat.). 

Pfleiderer and Holsten contend that even the flesh of Christ was 
‘sinful flesh,’ ze. capable of sinning ; but they are decisively refuted 
by Gif. p. 165. Neither the Greek nor the argument requires that 
the flesh of Christ shall be regarded as sznful flesh, though it is 
His Flesh—His Incarnation—which brought Him into contact 
with Sin, 

kal wept dpaptias. This phrase is constantly used in the O.T. 
for the ‘sin-offering’; so ‘more than fifty times in the Book of 
Leviticus alone’ (Va.); and it is taken in this sense here by Orig.- 
lat. Quod hostia pro peccato factus est Christus, et oblatus sit pro 
purgatione peccatorum, omnes Scripturae testaniur ... Per hance ergo 
hostiam carnis suae, quae dicitur pro peccato, damnavit peccatum in 
carne, &c. The ritual of the sin-offering is fully set forth in Lev. iv. 
The most characteristic feature in it is the sprinkling with blood of 
the horns of the altar of incense. Its object was to make atonement 
especially for sins of ignorance. It was no doubt typical of the 
Sacrifice of Christ. Still we need not suppose the phrase mepi 
dyapr. here specially limited to the sense of ‘sin-offering.’ It 
includes every sense in which the Incarnation and Death of Christ 
had relation to, and had it for their object to remove, human sin. 

katékpiwe thy dpaptiav év Ty capki. The key to this difficult 
clause is supplied by ch. vi. 7-10. By the Death of Christ upon the 
Cross, a death endured in His human nature, He once and for ever 
broke off all contact with Sin, which could only touch Him through 
that nature. Henceforth Sin can lay no claim against Him. 
Neither can it lay any claim against the believer; for the believer 
also has died with Christ. Henceforth when Sin comes to prosecute 
its claim, it is cast in its suit and its former victim is acquitted. 
The one culminating and decisive act by which this state of things 
was brought about is the Death of Christ, to which all the subse- 
quent immunity of Christians is to be referred. 


The parallel passage, vi. 6-11, shows that this summary 
condemnation of Sin takes place in the Death of Christ, and not 
in His Life; so that «aréxpwe cannot be adequately explained either 
by the proof which Christ’s Incarnation gave that human nature 
might be sinless, or by the contrast of His sinlessness with man’s 
sin. In Matt. xii. 41, 42 (‘the men of Nineveh shall rise up in the 
judgement with this generation, and shall condemn it, &c.) karaxpivew 
has this sense of ‘condemn by contrast,’ but there is a greater fulness 
of meaning here. 


The ancients rather miss the mark in their comments on this passage. 
Thus Orig.-lat. damnavit peccatum, hoc est, fugavit peccatum et abstulst 
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(comp. T. K. Abbott, ‘effectually condemned so as to expel’): but it does 
not appear how this was done. The commoner view is based on Chrys., 
who claims for the incarnate Christ a threefold victory over Sin, as not 
yielding to it, as overcoming it (in a forensic sense), and convicting it of 
injustice in handing over to death His own sinless body as if it were sinful. 
Similarly Euthym.-Zig. and others in part. Cyr.-Alex. explains the victory 
of Christ over Sin as passing over to the Christian through the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost and the Eucharist (da ris puorinns evdoyias). This is 
at least right in so far as it lays stress on the identification of the Christian 
with Christ. But the victory over sin does not rest on the mere fact of 
sinlessness, but on the absolute severance from sin involved in the Death 
upon the Cross and the Resurrection. 


év TH oapxi goes with xaréxpwe, The Death of Christ has the 
efficacy which it has because it is the death of His Flesh: by means 
of death He broke for ever the power of Sin upon Him (vi. 10; 
Heb. vii. 16; x. 10; 1 Pet. iii, 18); but through the mystical 
union with Him the death of His Flesh means the death of ours 
(Lips.). 

4. 1d Stxafwpa: ‘the justifying,’ Wic., ‘the justification,’ Rhem. 
after Vulg. zustificatio; Tyn. is better, ‘the rightewesnes requyred 
of (ze. by) the lawe.’ We have already seen that the proper sense 
of dixatoua is ‘ that which is laid down as right,’ ‘that which has the 
force of right’: hence it = here the statutes of the Law, as righteous 
Statutes. Comp. on i. 32; ii. 26. 


It is not clear how Chrys. (= Euthym.-Zig.) gets for S:ealwpa the sense 
78 rédos, 6 oxonds, 7d KatdpOmpe. 


Tots ph) Kata odpxa tmepi@atodow: ‘those who walk by the rule 
of the flesh,’ whose guiding principle is the flesh (and its grati- 
fication). The antithesis of Flesh and Spirit is the subject of 
the next section, 


THE LIFE OF THE FLESH AND THE LIFE OF 
THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 5-11. Compare the two states. The life of self- 
madulgence involves the breach of God’s law, hostility to 
Him, and death. Submission to the Spirit brings with it 
true life and the sense of reconciliation. You therefore, 
if you are sincere Christians, have in the presence of the 
Spirit a sure pledge of immortality, 

*These two modes of life are directly opposed to one another. 
If any man gives way to the gratifications of sense, then these and 
nothing else occupy his thoughts and determine the bent of his 
character, And on the other hand, those who let the Holy Spirit 
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guide them fix their thoughts and affections on things spiritual. 
* They are opposed in their nature; they are opposed also in their 
consequences. For the consequence of having one’s bent towards 
the things of the flesh is death—both of soul and body, both here 
and hereafter. Just as to surrender one’s thoughts and motives to 
the Spirit brings with it a quickened vitality through the whole man, 
and a tranquillizing sense of reconciliation with God. 

7The gratifying of the flesh can lead only to death, because it 
implies hostility to God. It is impossible for one who indulges the 
flesh at the same time to obey the law of God. *®And those who 
are under the influence of the flesh cannot please God. * But you, 
as Christians, are no longer under the influence of the flesh. You 
are rather under that of the Spirit, if the Spirit of God (which, be it 
remembered, is the medium of personal contact with God and 
Christ) is really in abiding communion with you. ™But if Christ, 
through His Spirit, thus keeps touch with your souls, then mark 
how glorious is your condition. Your body it is true is doomed to 
death, because it is tainted with sin; but your spirit—the highest 
part of you—has life infused into it because of its new state of 
righteousness to which life is so nearly allied. ™In possessing the 
Spirit you have a guarantee of future resurrection. It links you to 
Him whom God raised from the dead. And so even these perish- 
able human bodies of yours, though they die first, God will restore 
to life, through the operation of (or, having regard to) that Holy 
Spirit by whom they are animated. 


5. dpovotow: ‘set their minds, or their hearts upon.’ ¢poveiv 
denotes the whole action of the ¢pqy, z.e. of the affections and will 
as well as of the reason; cf. Matt. xvi. 23 od gpoveis ra rod Geos, 
GdAG ra trav avOporev: Rom. xii. 16; Phil. iii. 19; Col. iii. 2, &c. 

6. dpévnpa: the content of ¢poveiv, the general bent of thought 
and motive. Here, as elsewhere in these chapters, odpé is that side 
of human nature on which it is morally weak, the side on which 
man’s physical organism leads him into sin. 

@dvaros. Not merely is the ppdvypya ris capxds death in effect, 
inasmuch as it has death for its goal, but it is also a present death, 
inasmuch as its present condition contains the seeds which by 
their own inherent force will develop into the death both of body 
and soul. 

fo. In contrast with the state of things just described, where 
the whole bent of the mind is towards the things of the Spirit, not 

) 
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only is there ‘life’ in the sense that a career so ordered will issue in 
life; it has already in itself the germs of life. As the Spirit itself is 
in Its essence living, so does It impart that which must live. 


For a striking presentation of the Biblical doctrine of Life see Hort, 
Hlulsean Lectures, pp. 98 ff., 189 ff. The following may be quoted: ‘The 
sense of life which Israel enjoyed was, however, best expressed in the choice 
of the name “life” as a designation of that higher communion with God 
which grew forth in due time as the fruit of obedience and faith. The 
psalmist or wise man or prophet, whose heart had sought the face of the 
Lord, was conscious of a second or divine life, of which the first or natural 
life was at once the image and the foundation; a life not imprisoned in 
some secret recess of his soul, but filling his whole self, and overflowing 
upon the earth around him’ (p. 98). Add St. Paul’s doctrine of the in- 
dwelling Spirit, and the intensity of his language becomes intelligible. 


eipyvy = as we have seen not only (i) the state of reconciliation 
with God, but (ii) the sense of that reconciliation which diffuses 
a feeling of harmony and tranquillity over the whole man. 

7. This verse assigns the reason why the ‘mind of the flesh is 
death,’ at the same time bringing out the further contrast between 
the mind of the flesh and that of the Spirit suggested by the 
description of the latter as not only ‘life’ but ‘peace.’ The mind 
of the flesh is the opposite of peace; it involves hostility to God, 
declared by disobedience to His Law. This disobedience is the 
natural and inevitable consequence of giving way to the flesh. 

8. ot 8é: not as AV. ‘so these,’ as if it marked a consequence or 
conclusion from ver. 7, but ‘And’: ver. 8 merely repeats the 
substance of ver. 7 in a slightly different form, no longer abstract 
but personal. The way is thus paved for a more direct application 
to the readers. 

9. év capxi,... év mvedpatt, Observe how the thought mounts 
gradually upwards. iva: év capxi = ‘to be under the domination of 
[the] flesh’; corresponding to this «iva év mveduare = ‘to be under 
the domination of [the] spirit,’ #.e. in the first instance, the human 
spirit. Just as in the one case the man takes his whole bent and 
bias from the lower part of his nature, so in the other case he takes 
it from the highest part of his nature. But that highest part, the 
myvevpa, is what it is by virtue of its affinity to God. It is essentially 
that part of the man which holds communion with God: so that 
the Apostle is naturally led to think of the Divine influences which 
act upon the mvedua. He rises almost imperceptibly through the 
mveipa Of man to the Hvedya of God. From thinking of the way in 
which the mvedya in its best moods acts upon the character he 
passes on to that influence from without which keeps it in its best 
moods. This is what he means when he says cémep [Iveta Ocod 
otkei €v tyiv. oixeiv év denotes a settled permanent penetrative 
influence. Such an influence, from the Spirit of God, St. Paul 
assumes to be inseparable from the higher life of the Christian, 
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The way in which é capxi is opposed to év mvetuar, and further 
the way in which ev wvetpare passes from the spirit of man to the 
Spirit of God, shows that we must not press the local significance of 
the preposition too closely. We must not interpret any of the 
varied expressions which the Apostle uses in such a sense as to 
infringe upon the distinctness of the human and Divine personalities. 
The one thing which is characteristic of personality is distinctness 
from all other personalities; and this must hold good even of the 
relation of man to God. The very ease with which St. Paul changes 
and inverts his metaphors shows that the Divine immanence with 
him nowhere means Buddhistic or Pantheistic absorption. We 
must be careful to keep clear of this, but short of it we may use the 
language of closest intimacy. All that friend can possibly receive 
from friend we may believe that man is capable of receiving from 
God. See the note on év Xpor "Incod in vi. 11; and for the anti- 
thesis of cdpé and mvedpa the small print note on vii. 14. 

ei 8€ tus. A characteristic delicacy of expression: when he is 
speaking on the positive side St. Paul assumes that his readers have 
the Spirit, but when he is speaking on the negative side he will not 
say bluntly ‘if you have not the Spirit,’ but he at once throws 
his sentence into a vague and general force, ‘if any one has 
not,’ &c. 


There are some good remarks on the grammar of the conditional clauses 
in this verse and in vv. 10, 25, in Burton, J/. and T. §§ 469, 242, 261. 


otx €atw attod: he is no true Christian. This amounts to 
saying that all Christians ‘have the Spirit’ in greater or less 
degree. 

10. ei 82 Xprords. It will be observed that St. Paul uses the 
phrases IIvetdpa Gcov, Hvetpa Xpisrod, and Xpiords in these two verses 
as practically interchangeable. On the significance of this in its 
bearing upon the relation of the Divine Persons see below. 

76 pev cdpa vexpoy 8 duaptiav. St. Paul is putting forward first 
the negative and then the positive consequences of the indwelling 
of Christ, or the Spirit of Christ, in the soul. But what is the 
meaning of ‘the body is dead because of sin?’ Of many ways of 
taking the words, the most important seem to be these: (i) ‘ the 
body is dead zmputative, in baptism (vi. 2 ff.), as a consequence of 
sin which made this implication of the body in the Death of Christ 
necessary’ (Lips.). But in the next verse, to which this clearly 
points forward, the stress lies not on death imputed but on physical 
death. (ii) ‘The body is dead mysice, as no longer the instrument 
of sin ( sans énergte productrice des acies charnels), because of sin— 
to which it led’ (Oltr.). This is open to the same objection as the 
last, with the addition that it does not give a satisfactory explanation 
of & ayapriay, (iii) It remains to take wexpéy in the plain sense of 
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‘physical death,’ and to go back for &¢ éyapriay not to vi. 2 ff. but 
to v. 12 ff., so that it would be the sin of Adam and his descendants 
(Aug. Gif. Go.) perpetuated to the end of time. Oltr. objects that 
vexpsv in this case ought to be 6ynrdv, but the use of vexpéy gives 
a more vivid and pointed contrast to ¢oj;—‘a dead thing.’ 

76 Sé mvedpa Loh Sud Sixaroodvyy. Clearly the mvedya here meant 
is the human zyedya which has the properties of life infused into it 
by the presence of the Divine mvedua. 7 is to be taken in a wide 
sense, but with especial stress on the future eternal life. 80a d:eao- 
ovvnv is also to be taken in a wide sense: it includes all the senses 
in which righteousness is brought home to man, first imputed, then 
imparted, then practised. 

11. St. Paul is fond of arguing from the Resurrection of Christ 
to the resurrection of the Christian (see p. 117 sup.). Christ is the 
drapxn (1 Cor. xv. 20, 23: the same power which raised Him will 
raise us (x Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 14); Phil. iii. 21; 1 Thess. 
iv.14). But nowhere is the argument given in so full and complete 
a form as here. The link which connects the believer with Christ, 
and makes him participate in Christ’s resurrection, is the possession 
of His Spirit (cp. 1 Thess. iv. 14 rods xopnbévras d1d Tod "Inood aéet 
avy aito) 

31a tod évorxoivtos abtod Mvedpatos. The authorities for the two 
readings, the gen. as above and the acc, Sa 16 evoicotv abrod Lvedpa, 
seem at first sight very evenly divided. For gen. we have a long 
line of authorities headed by SAC, Clem.-Alex. For acc. we have 
a still longer line headed by BD, Orig. Iren.-lat. 


In fuller detail the evidence is as follows: 


5:0. rod évoxodvros #.7.A. NAC P? al, codd. ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial. e. Macedon., 
Boh. Sah. Harcl. Arm. Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Method. (codd. Graee. 
locorum ab Epiphanio citatorum) Cyr.-Hieros codd. plur. et ed. Did. 4/5 
Bas 4/4 Chrys. ad 1 Cor. xv. 45, Cyr.-Alex. ter, al. plur. 

ba 7d évoxody e.7.A. BDEFGKLP &c., codd. ap. Ps.-Ath, Dial. ¢. 
Macedon.; Vulg. Pesh. (Sah. codd.); Iren.-lat. Orig. pleries; Method. 
vers. slav. et codd, Epiphanii 1/3 e¢ ex parte 2/3, Cyr.-Hieros. cod. 
Did.-lat. semet (interp. Hieron.) Chrys. ad loc. Tert. Hil. al. plur. 


When these lists are examined, it will be seen at once that the authorities 
for the gen. are predominantly Alexandrian, and those for the ace. predomi- 
nantly Western. The question is how far in each case this main body is 
reinforced by more independent evidence. From this point of view a some- 
what increased importance attaches to Harcl. Arm. Hippol. Cyr.-Hieros. 
Bas. on the side of the gen. and to B, Orig. on the side of the acc. The 
testimony of Method. is not quite clear. The first place in which the 
passage occurs is a quotation from Origen: here the true reading is probably 
did 76 évorxody, as elsewhere in that writer. The other two places belong to 
Methodius himself. Here too the Slavonic version has in both cases ACC. § 
the Greek preserved in Epiphanius has in one instance acc., in the other gen. 
It is perhaps on the whole probable that Method. himself read acc. and that 
gen. is due to Epiphanius, who undoubtedly was in the habit of using gen, 
In balancing the opposed evidence we remember that there is a distinct 
Western infusion in both B and Orig. in St. Paul’s Epistles, so that the acc. 
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may rest not on the authority of two families of text, but only of one. On 
the other hand, to Alexandria we must add Palestine, which would count 
for something, though not very much, as being within the sphere of Alexan- 
drian influence, and Cappadocia, which would count for rather more; but 
what is of most importance is the attesting of the Alexandrian reading so far 
West as Hippolytus. Too much importance must not be attached to the 
assertion of the orthodox controversialist in the Dial. ¢. Macedonios, that 
gen. is found in ‘all the ancient copies’; the author of the dialogue allows 
that the reading is questionable. 


On the whole the preponderance seems to be slightly on the side 
of the gen., but neither reading can be ignored. Intrinsically the 
one reading is not clearly preferable to the other. St. Paul might 
have used equally well either form of expression. It is however 
hardly adequate to say with Dr. Vaughan that if we read the acc. 
the reference is ‘to the ennobling and consecrating effect of the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the human body.’ The prominent 
idea is rather that the Holy Spirit is Itself essentially a Spirit of Li, 
and therefore it is natural that where It is life should be. The gen. 
brings out rather more the direct and personal agency of the Holy 
Spirit, which of course commended the reading to the supporters of 
orthodox doctrine in the Macedonian controversy. 


The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. 


The doctrine of the Spirit of God or the Holy Spirit is taken 
over from the O.T., where we have it conspicuously in relation to 
Creation (Gen. i. 2), in relation to Prophecy (1 Sam. x. 10; xi. 6; 
xix. 20, 23, &c.), and in relation to the religious life of the individual 
(Ps. li. 11) and of the nation (Is. lxiii. ro f.). It was understood 
that the Messiah had a plenary endowment of this Spirit (Is. xi. 2). 
And accordingly in the N.T. the Gospels unanimously record the 
visible, if symbolical, manifestation of this endowment (Mark i. 10; 
Jo. i. 32). And it is an expression of the same truth when in this 
passage and elsewhere St. Paul speaks of the Spirit of Christ 
convertibly with Christ Himself. Just as there are many passages 
in which he uses precisely the same language of the Spirit of God 
and of God Himself, so also there are many others in which he 
uses the same language of the Spirit of Christ and of Christ 
Himself. Thus the ‘demonstration of the Spirit’ is a demonstra- 
tion also of the ‘power of God’ (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5); the working of 
the Spirit is a working of God Himself (1 Cor. xii. 11 compared 
with ver. 6) and of Christ (Eph. iv. 11 compared with x Cor. xii. 
28, 4). To be ‘Christ’s’ is the same thing as to ‘live in the Spirit’ 
(Gal. v. 22 ff.). Nay, in one place Christ is expressly identified 
with ‘the Spirit’: ‘the Lord is the Spirit’ (2 Cor. iii. 17): a passage 
which has a seemingly remarkable parallel in Ignat. Ad Magn. xv 
€ppwode év Gyovoig Qcov, Kexrnpcvos adidkpirov wveipa, dg éarw “Inoois 
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Xpiords (where however Bp. Lightfoot makes the antecedent to de 
not mvedua but the whole sentence ; his note should be read). The 
key to these expressions is really supplied by the passage before us, 
from which it appears that the communication of Christ to the soul 
is really the communication of His Spirit. And, strange to say, we 
find this language, which seems so individual, echoed not only possibly 
by Ignatius but certainly by St. John. As Mr. Gore puts it (Bampion 
Lectures, p. 432), ‘In the coming of the Spirit the Son too was to 
come; in the coming of the Son, also the Father. “ He will come 
unto you,” “I will come unto you,” “ We will come unto you” are 
interchangeable phrases ’ (cf. St. John xiv 16-23). 

This is the first point which must be borne clearly in mind: in 
their relation to the human soul the Father and the Son act through 
and are represented by the Holy Spirit. And yet the Spirit is not 
merged either in the Father or in the Son. This is the comple- 
mentary truth, Along with the language of identity there is other 
language which implies distinction. 

It is not only that the Spirit of God is related to God in the 
same sort of way in which the spirit of man is related to the man. 
In this very chapter the Holy Spirit is represented as standing over 
against the Father and pleading with Him (Rom. viii. 26f.), and 
a number of other actions which we should call ‘ personal’ are 
ascribed to Him—‘dwelling’ (vv. 9, 11), ‘leading’ (ver. 14), 
‘witnessing ’ (ver. 16), ‘assisting’ (ver. 26). In the last verse of 
2 Corinthians St. Paul distinctly co-ordinates the Holy Spirit with 
the Father and the Son. And even where St. John speaks of the 
Son as coming again in the Spirit, it is not as the same but as 
‘other’; ‘another Paraclete will He give you’ (St. John xiv. 16). 
The language of identity is only partial, and is confined within 
strict limits. Nowhere does St. Paul give the name of ‘Spirit’ to 
Him who died upon the Cross, and rose again, and will return 
once more to judgement. There is a method running through the 
language of both Apostles, : 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is really an extension, 
a natural if not necessary consequence, of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. As soon as it came to be clearly realized that the 
Son of God had walked the earth as an individual man among 
men it was inevitable that there should be recognized a dis- 
tinction, and such a distinction as in human language could only 
be described as ‘personal’ in the Godhead. But if there was 
a twofold distinction, then it was wholly in accordance with the 
body of ideas derived from the O.T. to say also a threefold 
distinction. 

It is interesting to observe that in the presentation of this last 
step in the doctrine there is a difference between St. Paul and 
St. John corresponding to a difference in the experience of the 
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two Apostles. In both cases it is this actual experience which 
gives the standpoint from which they write. St. John, who had 
heard and seen and handled the Word of Life, who had stood 
beneath the cross and looked into the empty tomb, when he 
thinks of the coming of the Paraclete naturally thinks of Him 
as ‘another Paraclete.’ St. Paul, who had not had the same 
privileges, but who was conscious that from the moment of his 
vision upon the road to Damascus a new force had entered into 
his soul, as naturally connects the force and the vision, and sees in 
what he feels to be the work of the Spirit the work also of the 
exalted Son. To St. John the first visible Paraclete and the 
second invisible could not but be different; to St. Paul the in- 
visible influence which wrought so powerfully in him seemed to 
stream directly from the presence of Him whom he had heard 
freva heaven call him by his name. 


SONSHIP AND HEIRSHIP, 


VITIT. 12-17. Live then as men bound for such a destiny, 
ascetics as to your worldly life, heirs of immortality. The 
Spirit implanted and confirms in you the consciousness of 
your inheritance. It tells you that you are in a Special sense 
sons of God, and that you must some day share the glory to 
which Christ, your Elder Brother, has gone. 


Such a destiny has its obligations. To the flesh you owe 
nothing. “If you live as it would have you, you must inevitably 
die. But if by the help of the Spirit you sternly put an end to 
the licence of the flesh, then in the fullest sense you will live. 

“Why so? Why that necessary consequence? The link is 
here. All who follow the leading of God’s Spirit are certainly by 
that very fact special objects of His favour. They do indeed enjoy 
the highest title and the highest privileges. They are His sons. 

** When you were first baptized, and the communication of the 
Holy Spirit sealed your admission into the Christian fold, the 
energies which He imparted were surely not those of a slave. 
You had not once more to tremble under the lash of the Law. 
No: He gave you rather the proud inspiring consciousness of 
men admitted into His family, adopted as His sons. And the 
consciousness of that relation unlocks our lips in tender filial 
appeal to God as our Father. ™ Two voices are distinctly heard: 
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one we know to be that of the Holy Spirit; the other is the voice 
of our own consciousness. And both bear witness to the same 
fact that we are children of God. ‘But to be a child implies 
something more. The child will one day inherit his father’s 
possessions. So the Christian will one day enter upon that 
glorious inheritance which his Heavenly Father has in store for 
him and on which Christ as his Elder Brother has already entered. 
Only, be it remembered, that in order to share in the glory, it is 
necessary first to share in the sufferings which lead to it. 


12. Lipsius would unite wv. 12, 13 closely with the foregoing ; 
and no doubt it is true that these verses only contain the 
conclusion of the previous paragraph thrown into a hortatory 
form. Still it is usual to mark this transition to exhortation by 
a new paragraph (as at vi. 12); and although a new idea (that 
of heirship) is introduced at ver. 14, that idea is only subor- 
dinate to the main argument, the assurance which the Spirit gives 
of future life. See also the note on ody in x. 14. 

13. mvedport. The antithesis to odpé seems to show that this 
is still, as in vv. 4, 5, 9, the human mvedpa, but it is the human 
nvedpa in direct contact with the Divine. 

tas mpdéers: of wicked doings, as in Luke xxiii. 51. 

14. The phrases which occur in this section, Tvetpars cod 
dyovrat, Td veda ovpyaptupel to mvevpate nuev, are Clear proof that 
the other group of phrases ¢v mvevpari etvat, OF 75 Lvetpa olket (évorxei) 
év nuiv are not intended in any way to impair the essential distinct- 
ness and independence of the human personality, There is no 
such Divine ‘immanence’ as would obliterate this. The analogy 
to be kept in view is the personal influence of one human being 
upon another. We know to what heights this may rise. The 
Divine influence may be still more subtle and penetrative, but it is 
not different in kind. 

uiot Geod. The difference between vids and réxvoy appears to be 
that whereas réxvoy denotes the natural relationship of child to 
parent, viés implies, in addition to this, the recognized status and 
legal privileges reserved for sons. Cf. Westcott on St. John i. 12 
and the parallels there noted. 

15. mveipa Soudeias. This is another subtle variation in the 
use Of mvedua. From meaning the human spirit under the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit mvedpa comes to mean a particular 
state, habit, or temper of the human spirit, sometimes in itself 
(aveipa (nrdocews Num. v. 14, 303 7». axndias Is. Ixi. 3; av. wopveias 
Hos. iv. 12), but more often as due to supernatural influence, good 
or evil (mv, codias xr, Is, xi. 23 mv. mAavynoews Is. xix. 145 mv. 
xpisews Is. xxviii. 6; mv. xaravigews Is. xxix. 19 (= Rom. xi. 8); 
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mv. xdptros cal oikripyuod Zech. xii. 10; 7», doGevelas Luke xiii. rx; 
my. Oedias 2 Tim. i. 73 1d mv. ris mAdvns 1X Jo. iv. 6). So here 
my, dovdeias = such a spirit as accompanies a state of slavery, such 
a servile habit as the human mvedua assumes among slaves. This 
was not the temper which you had imparted to you at your bap- 
tism (cAdBere), The slavery is that of the Law: cf. Gal. iv. 6, 7, 
24, V. I. 

mdédw eis $éBov: ‘so as to relapse into a state of fear’ The 
candidate for baptism did not emerge from the terrors of the 
Law only to be thrown back into them again, 

ulofegias : a word coined, but rightly coined, from the classical 
phrase vids rideodae (Gerds viss). It seems however too much to 
say with Gif. that the coinage was probably due to St. Paul him- 
self. ‘No word is more common in Greek inscriptions of the 
Hellenistic time: the idea, like the word, is native Greek’ (E. L. 
Hicks in Studia Biblica, iv. 8). This doubtless points to the 
quarter from which St. Paul derived the word, as the Jews had 
not the practice of adoption. 

"ABBG, 6 marjp. The repetition of this word, first in Aramaic 
and then in Greek, is remarkable and brings home to us the fact 
that Christianity had its birth in a bilingual people. The same 
repetition occurs in Mark xiv. 36 (‘ Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to Thee’) and in Gal. iv. 6: it gives a greater intensity of 
expression, but would only be natural where the speaker Was 
using in both cases his familiar tongue. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. on 
Mark xiv. 36) thinks that in the Gospel the word ’AGa only was 
used by our Lord and 6 Warjp added as an interpretation by 
St. Mark, and that in like manner St. Paul is interpreting for the 
benefit of his readers. The three passages are however all too 
emotional for this explanation: interpretation is out of place in 
a prayer. It seems better to suppose that our Lord Himself, 
using familiarly both languages, and concentrating into this word 
of all words such a depth of meaning, found Himself impelled 
spontaneously to repeat the word, and that some among His 
disciples caught and transmitted the same habit. It is significant 
however of the limited extent of strictly Jewish Christianity that 
we find no other original examples of the use than these three. 

16. abtd 7d Nveipa: see on ver. 14 above. 

ouppoaptupet: cf. ii, 15; ix. 2. There the ‘joint-witness’ was 
the subjective testimony of conscience, confirming the objective 
testimony of a man’s works or actions; here consciousness is 
analyzed, and its da/a are referred partly to the man himself, partly 
to the Spirit of God moving and prompting him. 

17. «kAnpovépor. The idea of a «Anpovopia is taken up and 
developed in N.T. from O.T. and Apocr. (Ecclus, Ps. Sol., 
4 Ezr.). It is also prominent in Philo, who devotes a whole 
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treatise to the question Quis rerum divinarum heres sit ? (Mang. i. 
473 ff.). Meaning originally (i) the simple possession of the Holy 
Land, it came to mean (ii) its permanent and assured possession 
(Ps. xxv [xxiv]. 13; Xxxxvi [xxxvii]. 9, 11 &c.); hence (iii) 
specially the secure possession won by the Messiah (Is. lx. 21; 
Ixi. 7; and so it became (iv) a symbol of all Messianic blessings 
(Matt. v. 5; xix. 293; XXV. 34, &c.). Philo, after his manner, 
makes the word denote the bliss of the soul when freed from the 
body. 
It is an instance of the unaccountable inequalities of usage that whereae 
«Anpovopeiv, KAnpovopia occur almost innumerable times in LXX, «Anpovdpos 
occurs only five times (once in Symmachus) ; in N.T. there is much greatet 
equality («Anpovopeiy eighteen, xAnpovopta fourteen, KAnpovdpos fifteen). 
auykAnpovdpor. Our Lord had described Himself as ‘the Heir’ 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Matt. xxi. 38). This 
would show that the idea of «Anpovopia received its full Christian 
adaptation directly from Him (cf. also Matt. xxv. 34). 

cinep ouprdcxopev. St. Paul seems here to be reminding his 
hearers of a current Christian saying: cf. 2 Tim. ii. 11 meorés 6 
Adyos, Ei yap ovvareOdvopey kat cutnooper® timopevouev Kai ocvpBace- 
Aedoouev, This is another instance of the Biblical conception of 
Christ as the Way (His Life not merely an example for ours, but 
in its main lines presenting a fixed type or law to which the lives 
of Christians must conform); cf. p. 196 above, and Dr. Hort’s 
The Way, the Truth, and the Life there referred to. For cimep see 
on iii. 30. 


SUFFERING THE PATH TO GLORY. 


VIII. 18-25. What though the path to that glory lies 
through suffering? The suffering and the glory alike are 
parts of a great cosmical movement, in which the irrational 
creation joins with man. As it shared the results of his 
fall, so also will it share in his redemption. Its pangs are 
pangs of a new birth (vv. 18-22). 

Like the mute creation, we Christians too wait painfully 
for our deliverance. Our attitude ts one of hope and not of 
possession (VV. 23-25): 

48 What of that? For the sufferings which we have to undergo 
in this phase of our career I count not worth a thought in view 
of that dazzling splendour which will one day break through 
the clouds and dawn upon us. For the sons of God will stand 
forth revealed in the glories of their bright inheritance. And for 
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that consummation not they alone but the whole irrational creation, 
both animate and inanimate, waits with eager longing; like 
spectators straining forward over the ropes to catch the first 
glimpse of some triumphal pageant. 

2 The future and not the present must satisfy its aspirations. 
For ages ago Creation was condemned to have its energies marred 
and frustrated. And that by no act of its own: it was God who 
fixed this doom upon it, but with the hope ™ that as it had been 
enthralled to death and decay by the Fall of Man so too the 
Creation shall share in the free and glorious existence of God’s 
emancipated children. ™ It is like the pangs of a woman in child- 
birth. This universal frame feels up to this moment the throes of 
travail—feels them in every part and cries out in its pain. But 
where there is travail, there must needs also be a birth. 

8Qur own experience points to the same conclusion. True 
that in those workings of the Spirit, the charismata with which we 
are endowed, we Christians already possess a foretaste of good 
things to come. But that very foretaste makes us long—anxiously 
and painfully long—for the final recognition of our Sonship. We 
desire to see these bodies of ours delivered from the evils that 
beset them and transfigured into glory. 

“Hope is the Christian’s proper attitude. We were saved 
indeed, the groundwork of our salvation was laid, when we became 
Christians. But was that salvation in possession or in prospect? 
Certainly in prospect. Otherwise there would be no room for 
hope. For what a man sees already in his hand he does not hope 
for as if it were future. * But in our case we do not see, and we 
do hope; therefore we also wait for our object with steadfast 
fortitude. 


18. doy!Louor yép. At the end of the last paragraph St. Paul 
has been led to speak of the exalted privileges of Christians in- 
volved in the fact that they are sons of God. The thought of these 
privileges suddenly recalls to him the contrast of the sufferings 
through which they are passing. And after his manner he does 
not let go this idea of ‘suffering’ but works it into his main 
argument. He first dismisses the thought that the present suffer- 
ing can be any real counter-weight to the future glory; and then 
he shows that not only is it not this, but that on the contrary it 
actually points forward to that glory. It does this on the grandest 
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scale. In fact it is nothing short of an universal law that suffering 
marks the road to glory. All the suffering, all the imperfection, 
all the unsatisfied aspiration and longing of which the traces are so 
abundant in external nature as well as in man, do but point forward 
to a time when the suffering shall cease, the imperfection be re- 
moved and the frustrated aspirations at last crowned and satisfied ; 
and this time coincides with the glorious consummation which 
awaits the Christian. 

True it is that there goes up as it were an universal groan, from 
creation, from ourselves, from the Holy Spirit who sympathizes 
with us; but this groaning is but the travail-pangs of the new 
birth, the entrance upon their glorified condition of the risen sons 
of God. 

AoyiLopar: here in its strict sense, ‘I calculate,’ ‘weigh mentally,’ 
“count up on the one side and on the other.’ 

dgia...mpés. In Plato, Gorg. p. 471 E, we have oddevis déids éors 
mpos TH adjGeav: so that with a slight ellipse ov« dfia... mpds tiv 
dav will = ‘not worth (considering) in comparison with the glory.’ 
Or we may regard this as a mixture of two constructions, (1) ov« 
afta ris ddéqs, i.e. ‘not an equivalent for the glory’; comp. Prov. 
Vili, IX may d€ rigsov ove décor abris (sc. ris gogias) éoriv, and (2) 
ovdevds Adyou déia mpds thy ddéav: comp. Jer. xxiii, 28 ré rd dyupoy 
mpos Tov oirov ; 

The thought has a near parallel in 4, Ezra vii. 3 ff. Compare (e.g.) the 
following (vv. 12-17): Et facti sunt introitus huius Sacculi angusti et 


dolentes et laboriost, pauct autem et mali et periculorum plené et labore 
magno opere fulti; nam maioris saeculi introitus Spatiost et securé et 


Sacientes immortalitatis fructum. Si ergo non ingredientes ingressi fuerint- 
que vivunt angusta et vana haec, non poterunt recipere quae sunt reposita... 


tusti autem ferent angusta sperantes spatiosa. Compare also the quotations 

from the Talmud in Delitzsch ad Joc. The question is asked, What is the 

way to the world to come? And the answer is, Through suffering, 

péANousavy: emphatic, ‘is destined to, ‘is certain to.’ The 
position of the word is the same as in Gal. iii. 23, and serves to 
point the contrast to rod viv kaipov. 

défav: the heavenly brightness of Christ’s appearing : see on 
iii. 23. 

eis pds: to reach and include us in its radiance, 

19. dmoxapadoxia: cf. Phil. i. 20 xard tiv dmoxapadoxtay ead edarida 
pov: the verb dmoxapadoxeiv occurs in Aquila’s version of Ps. xxxvii 
Pe 7, and the subst. frequently in Polyb, and Plutarch (see 

rm.-Thay. s.v., and Ell. Lft. on Phil. i. 20), A highly expressive 
word ‘ to strain forward,’ lit. ‘ await with outstretched head.’ This 
sense is still further strengthened by the compound, dzo- denoting 
diversion from other things and concentration on a single object. 


This passage (especially vv. 17, 22) played a considerable part in the 
system of Basilides, as described in Hippol. Ref. Omn. Haer. vii. 25-27. 
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Tis xtivews: see on i. 20. Here the sense is given by the 
context ; 7 «riow is set in contrast with the ‘sons of God,’ and 
from the allusion to the Fall which follows evidently refers to Gen. 
iii. 17, 18 ‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake... thorns also and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee.’ The commentators however 
are not wrong in making the word include here the whole irrational 
creation. The poetic and penetrating imagination of St. Paul 
sees in the marks of imperfection on the face of nature, in the 
signs at once of high capacities and poor achievement, the visible 
and audible expression of a sense of something wanting which will 
one day be supplied. 

Oltr, and some others argue strenuously, but in vain, for giving 
to «riots, throughout the whole of this passage, the sense not of the 
world of nature, but of the world of man (similarly Orig.). He 
tries to get rid of the poetic personification of nature and to 
dissociate St. Paul from Jewish doctrine as to the origin of death 
and decay in nature, and as to its removal at the coming of the 
Messiah. But (i) there is no sufficient warrant for limiting «ricis 
to humanity ; (ii) it is necessary to deny the sufficiently obvious 
reference to Gen. iii. 17-19 (where, though the ‘ ground’ or ‘soil’ 
only is mentioned, it is the earth’s surface as the seed-plot of life) ; 
(iii) the Apostle is rather taken out of the mental surroundings 
in which he moved than placed in them: see below on ‘The 
Renovation of Nature.’ 


The ancients generally take the passage as above (} xriots 4 ddoyos 
expressly Euthym.-Zig). Orig.-lat., as expressly, has creaturam utpote 
rationabilem; but he is quite at fault, making TH paradryrt = ‘the body.’ 
Chrys. and Euthym.-Zig. call attention to the personification of Nature, 
which they compare to that in the Psalms and Prophets, while Diodorus of 
Tarsus refers the expressions implying life rather to the Powers (Suva pets) 
which preside over inanimate nature and from which it takes its forms, The 
sense commonly given to paradryzs is = pOopd, 


Thy droxdduy tay uidy rod Oeod, The same word dmroxdduyes is 
applied to the Second Coming of the Messiah (which is also an 
empaveia 2 Thess. ii. 8) and to that of the redeemed who accompany 
Him: their new existence will not be like the present, but will be 
in ‘glory’ (da) both reflected and imparted. This revealing of 
the sons of God will be the signal for the great transformation. 


The Jewish writings use similar language. To them also the appearing of 
the Messiah is an droxdAvyis: 4 Ezra xiii. 32 et erit cum fient haec, et con- 
tingent signa quae ante ostendi tibi et tunc revelabitur jilius meus quem 
widisti ut virum ascendentem; Apoc. Bar. xxxix. 7 et erit, cum appropinqua- 
werit tempus fints eius ut cadat, tunc revelabitur principatus Messtae mei qui 
similis est fonté et viti, et cum revelatus fucrit eradicabit multitudinem con- 
&regationis eius (the Latin of this book, it will be remembered, is Ceriani’s 
version from the Syriac, and not ancient like that of 4 Ezra). The object of 
the Messiah’s appearing is the same as with St. Paul, to deliver creation 
from its ills: 4 Ezra xiii, 26, 29 cpse est quem conservat Altissimus multig 
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temporibus qui per semetipsum liberabit creaturam suam et ipse disponet 
gut derelictt sunt... ecce dies veniunt, quando incipiet Altissimus liberare 
cos gui super terram sunt: Apoc. Bar. xxxii. 6 quando futurum est ut Fortés 
tnnovet creaturam suam (= 4 Ezra vii. 75 [Bensly] donec veniant tempora 
illa, in quibus incipies creaturam renovare). The Messiah does not come 
alone: 4 Ezra xiii. 51 non foterit quisque super terram videre filium meum 
vel eos qui cum co sunt nist in tempore adtet. He collects round Him 
a double multitude, consisting partly of the ten tribes who had been carried 
away into captivity, and partly of those who were left in the Holy Land 
(2bzd. vv. 12, 39 ff., 48 f.). 


@mexSéxerar: another strong compound, where dze- contains the 
same idea of ‘ concentrated waiting’ as in droxapadoxia above. 

20. TH... patatéryTL: paradrys patawrirey is the refrain of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes (Eccl. i. 2, &c.; cf. Ps. xxxix. 5, 11 [xxxviii. 6, 
_12] cxliv [cxliii]. 4): that is p¢raov which is ‘ without result’ (udrqy), 
‘ineffective,’ ‘which does not reach its end’—the opposite of 
réAetos: the word is therefore appropriately used of the disappointing 
character of present existence, which nowhere reaches the perfection 
of which it is capable. 

imerdyyn: by the Divine sentence which followed the Fall (Gen. 
iii, 17-19). 

otx éxodoa: not through its own fault, but through the fault of 
man, i.e. the Fall. 

81a tov GwoTd~avta: ‘by reason of Him who subjected it,’ i.e. not 
man in general (Lips.); nor Adam (Chrys. @/.); nor the Devil 
(Go.), but (with most commentators, ancient as well as modern) 
God, by the sentence pronounced after the Fall. It is no argument 
against this reference that the use of did with acc. in such a con- 
nexion is rather unusual (so Lips.). 

éw é\mid. qualifies imerdyy, Creation was made subject to 
vanity—not simply and absolutely and there an end, but ‘in hope 
that,’ &c. Whatever the defects and degradation of nature, it was 
at least left with the hope of rising to the ideal intended for it. 

21. 6m. The majority of recent commentators make ér: (= ‘that’) 
define the substance of the hope just mentioned, and not (= ‘ be- 
cause’) give a reason for it. The meaning in any case is much 
the same, but this is the simpler way to arrive at it. 

kai adr} t Ktiois: not only Christians but even the mute creation 
with them. 

dd Tijs Soudelas ris POopas. Bovdcias corresponds to Srerdyy, the 
state of subjection or thraldom to dissolution and decay. The 
Opposite to this is the full and free development of all the powers 
which attends the state of défa. ‘Glorious liberty’ is a poor 
translation and does not express the idea: ddéa, ‘ the glorified state,’ 
is the leading fact, not a subordinate fact, and éAevdepia is its 
characteristic, ‘the liberty of the glory of the children of God. 

22. oidapyev ydp introduces a fact of common knowledge (though 
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the apprehension of it may not have been so common as he 
assumes) to which the Apostle appeals. 

auotevdle kal cuvwdiver. It seems on the whole best to take the 
ov» in both instances as = ‘together,’ i.e. in all the parts of which 
creation is made up (so. Theod.-Mops. expressly: Bovrerar de 
elreiv Sri cuppdves émideixvuTat Todro maca y Kriots* iva To mapa xaons 
rd abrd yéverbar dpoiws, madedon rovrous tiv mpos Gmavras Kowwviay 
alpcioba rH r&v Avmnpay Kkaprepiq). Oltr. gets out of it the sense of 
‘inwardly ’ (= ey éavrois), which it will not bear: Fri. Lips. and 
others, after Euthym.-Zig. make it = ‘w/h men’ or ‘with the 
children of God’; but if these had been pointed to, there would 
not be so clear an opposition as there is at the beginning of the 
next verse (od pdvov dé, dda Kal adroi), The two verses must be 
kept apart. 

23. of pdvov S¢. Not only does nature groan, but we Christians 
also groan: our very privileges make us long for something more. 

thy dmapxhy tod Mvedparos: ‘the first-fruits, or first instalment 
of the gift of the Spirit.’ St. Paul evidently means all the 
phenomena of that great outpouring which was specially charac- 
teristic of the Apostolic Age from the Day of Pentecost onwards, 
the varied chartsmata bestowed upon the first Christians (1 Cor. 
xii. &c.), but including also the moral and spiritual gifts which were 
more permanent (Gal. v. 22f.). The possession of these gifts 
served to quicken the sense of the yet greater gifts that were to 
come. Foremost among them was to be the transforming of the 
earthly or ‘ psychical’ body into a spiritual body (1 Cor. xv. 44 ff.). 
St. Paul calls this a ‘deliverance,’ i.e. a deliverance from the ‘ills 
that flesh is heir to’: for dwoddrpwots see on iil, 24. 


Zxovres fpets: jpeis is placed here by NAC 5. 47. 80, also by Tisch. 
RV. and (in brackets) by WH. 


uiodeciay: see on ver. 1g above. Here vio. = the manifested, 
realized, act of adoption—its public promulgation. 

24. Th yap Amid: éodOnper. The older commentators for the 
most part (not however Luther Beng. Fri.) took the dat. here as 
dative of the instrument, ‘ by hope were we saved.’ Most moderns 
(including Gif. Go. Oltr. Mou. Lid.) take it as dat. modt, ‘in hope 
were we saved;’ the main ground being that it is more in accord- 
ance with the teaching of St. Paul to say that we were saved dy 

‘aith, or from another point of view—looking at salvation from the 
side of God—éy grace (both terms are found in Eph. ii. 8) than dy 
hope. This seems preferable. Some have held that Hope is here 
only an aspect of Faith: and it is quite true that the definition of 
Faith in Heb. xi. 1 (€ore 5€ miores AmeCopevor imdoracis, mpayparar 
Zreyxos ob BArcropucvov), makes it practically equivalent to Hope. But 
that is just one of the points of distinction between Ep. to Heb. 
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and St. Paul. In Heb. Faith is used somewhat vaguely of belief 
in God and in the fulfilment of His promises. In St. Paul it is far 
more often Faith 2% Christ, the first act of accepting Christianity 
(see p. 33 above). This belongs essentially to the past, and to the 
present as growing directly out of the past; but when St. Paul 
comes to speak of the future he uses another term, éAmis, No 
doubt when we come to trace this to its origin it has its root in the 
strong conviction of the Messiahship of Jesus and its consequences ; 
but the two terms are not therefore identical, and it is best to 
keep them distinct. 

Some recent Germans (Holsten, Weiss, Lips.) take the dat. as 
dattvus commodt, ‘for hope were we saved.’ But this is less 
natural. To obtain this sense we should have to personify Hope 
more strongly than the context will bear. Besides Hope is an 
attribute or characteristic of the Christian life, but not its end, 

é€dmis Sé BXewoudvy: Amis here = ‘the thing hoped for,’ just as 
krio.s = ‘the thing created’; a very common usage. 


& ydp Brérer, rls eAmlLer; This terse reading is found only in B 47 marg., 
which adds 76 madady ofrws éxe: it is adopted by RV. ¢ext, WH. text. 
Text. Recept. has [8 ydp BAéwet rus] ri Kal (antec, of which zi alone is 
found in Wester authorities (DFG, Vulg. Pesh. a@/.), and «ai alone in 
N*47*. Both RV. and WH. give a place in the margin to ri wal éAmifes 
and ri xai tmopéver [bmopever with N* A 47 marz.]. 


25. The point of these two verses is that the attitude of hope, 
so distinctive of the Christian, implies that there is more in store 
for him than anything that is his already. 

Sv Gropovis: constancy and fortitude under persecution, &c., 
pointing back to the ‘ sufferings’ of ver. 18 (cf. on ii. 7; v. 4; and 
for the use of did ii. 27). 


The Renovation of Nature. 


We have already quoted illustrations of St. Paul’s language from 
some of the Jewish writings which are nearest to his own in point 
of time. They are only samples of the great mass of Jewish 
literature. To all of it this idea of a renovation of Nature, the 
creation of new heavens and a new earth is common, as part of the 
Messianic expectation which was fulfilled unawares to many of 
those by whom it was entertained. The days of the Messiah were 
to be the ‘seasons of refreshing,’ the ‘times of restoration of all 
things,’ which were to come from the face of the Lord (Acts iii. 19, 
21). The expectation had its roots in the Q.T., especially in 
those chapters of the Second Part of Isaiah in which the approach- 
ing Return from Captivity opens up to the prophet such splendid: 
visions for the future. ‘The one section Is. lxv. 17-25 might well 
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be held to warrant most of the statements in the Apocrypha and 
Talmud. 

The idea of the ‘new heavens and new earth’ is based directly 
upon Is. lxv. 17, and is found clearly stated in the Book of Exoch, 
xlv. 4f. ‘I will transform the heaven and make it an eternal 
blessing and light. And I will transform the earth and make it 
a blessing and cause Mine elect ones to dwell upon it’ (where see 
Charles’ note). There is also an application of Ps. cxiv. 4, with 
an added feature which illustrates exactly St. Paul’s dmoxddvrs rav 
vidy tod Geod: ‘In those days will the mountains leap like rams 
and the hills will skip like lambs satisfied with milk, and they will 
all become angels in heaven. Their faces will be lighted up 
with joy, because in those days the Elect One has appeared, and the 
earth will rejoice and the righteous will dwell upon it, and the elect 
will go to and fro upon it’ (Enoch li. 4f.). We have given 
parallels enough from 4 Ezra and the Afocalypse of Baruch, and 
there is much in the Talmud to the same effect (cf. Weber, Adtsyz. 
Theol. p. 380 ff.; Schtirer, Neutest. Zeiigesch. ii. 453 ff, 458 f.; 
Edersheim, Life and Times, &c. ii. 438). 

It is not surprising to find the poetry of the prophetic writings 
hardened into fact by Jewish literalism; but it is strange when the 
products of this mode of interpretation are attributed to our Lord 
Himself on authority no less ancient than that of Papias of Hiera- 
polis, professedly drawing from the tradition of St. John. Yet 
Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. V. xxxiii. 3) quotes in such terms the follow- 
ing: ‘ The days will come, in which vines shall grow, each having 
ten thousand shoots and on each shoot ten thousand branches, and 
on each branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each twig ten 
thousand clusters, and on each cluster ten thousand grapes, and 
each grape when pressed shall yield five and twenty measures of 
wine... Likewise also a grain of wheat shall produce ten thousand 
heads, and every head shall have ten thousand grains, and every 
grain ten pounds of fine flour, bright and clean; and the other 
fruits, seeds and the grass shall produce in similar proportions, and 
all the animals using these fruits which are products of the soil, 
shall become in their turn peaceable and harmonious.’ It happens 
that this saying, or at least part of it, is actually extant in Apoc. 
Bar. xxix. 5 (cf. Orac. Sibyll. iii. 620-623, 744 ff.), so that it 
clearly comes from some Jewish source. In view of an instance 
like this it seems possible that even in the N. T. our Lord’s words 
may have been defined in a sense which was not exactly that 
originally intended owing to the current expectation which the dis- 
ciples largely shared. 

And yet on the whole, even if this expectation was by the Jews 
to some extent literalized and materialized, some of its essential 
features were preserved. Corresponding to the new abode pre- 
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pared for it there was to be a renewed humanity: and that not 
only in a physical sense based on Is. xxxv. 5 f. (‘Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped,’ &c.), but also in a moral sense; the root of evil was to be 
plucked out of the hearts of men and a new heart was to be im- 
planted in them: the Spirit of God was to rest upon them (Weber, 
Altsyn. Theol. p. 382). There was to be no unrighteousness in 
their midst, for they were all to be holy (Ps. Sol. xvii. 28 f., 36, 
&c.). The Messiah was to rule over the nations, but not merely by 
force; Israel was to be a true light to the Gentiles (Schiirer, of. «i#. 
Pp. 456). 

If Bs compare these Jewish beliefs with what we find here in the 
Epistle to the Romans there are two ways in which the superiority 
of the Apostle is most striking. (1) There runs through his words 
an intense sympathy with nature in and for itself. He is one of 
those (like St. Francis of Assisi) to whom. it is given to read as it 
were the thoughts of plants and animals. He seems to lay his ear 
to the earth and the confused murmur which he hears has a meaning 
for him: it is creation’s yearning for that happier state intended for 
it and of which it has been defrauded. (2) The main idea is not, 
as it is so apt to be with the Rabbinical writers, the mere glorifica- 
tion of Israel. By them the Gentiles are differently treated. 
Sometimes it is their boast that the Holy Land will be reserved 
exclusively for Israel: ‘the sojourner and the stranger shall dwell 
with them no more’ (Ps. Sol. xvii. 31). The only place for the 
Gentiles is ‘to serve him beneath the yoke’ (zééd. ver. 32). The 
vision of the Gentiles streaming to Jerusalem as a centre of religion 
is exceptional, as it must be confessed that it is also in O.T. 
Prophecy. On the other hand, with St. Paul the movement is 
truly cosmic. The ‘sons of God’ are not selected for their own 
sakes alone, but their redemption means the redemption of a world 
of being besides themselves, 


THE ASSISTANCE OF THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 26, 27. Meanwhile the Holy Spirit itself assists in 
our prayers. 


** Nor are we alone in our struggles. The Holy Spirit sup- 
ports our helplessness. Left to ourselves we do not know what 
prayers to offer or how to offer them. But in those inarticulate 
groans which rise from the depths of our being, we recognize the 
voice of none other than the Holy Spirit. He makes intercession ; 
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and His intercession is sure to be answered. ™ For God Who 
searches the inmost recesses of the heart can interpret His own 
Spirit’s meaning. He knows that His own Will regulates Its 
petitions, and that they are offered for men dedicated to His service. 


26. décattws. As we groan, so also does the Holy Spirit groan 
with us, putting a meaning into our aspirations which they would 
not have of themselves. All alike converges upon that ‘ Divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves.’ This view of the 
connexion (Go., Weiss, Lips.), which weaves in this verse with 
the broad course of the Apostle’s argument, seems on the whole 
better than that which attaches it more closely to the words im- 
mediately preceding, ‘as hope sustains us so also does the Spirit 
sustain us’ (Mey. Oltr. Gif. Va. Mou.). 

cuvavTiAapBdverar: avTiiapBaverda =‘ to take hold of at the 
side (dvr), so as to support’; and this sense is further strength- 
ened by the idea of association contained in ow-. The same 
compound occurs in LXX of Ps. Ixxxviii [Ixxxix]. 22, and in 
Luke x. 40. 

TH dobeveia: decisively attested for rais doOeveias. On the way in 
which we are taking the verse the reference will be to the vague- 
ness and defectiveness of our prayers; on the other view to our 
weakness under suffering implied in &’ timoporns. But as tmopuown 
suggests rather a certain amount of victorious resistance, this appli- 
cation of do@<vea seems less appropriate. 

76 yap ti mpocevédpeOa. The art. makes the whole clause object 
of oidayev. Gif. notes that this construction is characteristic of 
St. Paul and St. Luke (in the latter ten times; in the former Rom. 
xiii, g; Gal. v. 14; Eph. iv. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 1). ri mpooevé. is 
strictly rather, ‘What we ought to pray’ than ‘what we ought to 
pray for,’ i.e. ‘how we are to word our prayers,’ not ‘ what we are 
to choose as the objects of prayer.’ But as the object determines 
the nature of the prayer, in the end the meaning is much the 
same. 

xa0d Set. It is perhaps a refinement to take this as = ‘ accord- 
ing to, in proportion to, our need’ (Mey.-W. Gif.) ; which brings out 
the proper force of xa6é (cf. Baruch i. 6 v.1.) at the cost of putting 
a sense upon éei which is not found elsewhere in the N. T., where 
it always denotes obligation or objective necessity. Those of the 
Fathers who show how they took it make nad di = riva rpdrov 
dei mpooevg., which also answers well to xara Ocdv in the next 
verse. 

imepevruyydver: évrvyxydvw means originally ‘to fall in with,’ and 
hence ‘to accost with entreaty,’ and so simply ‘to entreat’; in this 
sense it is not uncommon and occurs twice in this Epistle (viii. 34 ; 
xi. 2). The verse contains a statement which the unready of 
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speech may well lay to heart, that all prayer need not be formu- 
lated, but that the most inarticulate desires (springing from a right 
motive) may have a shape and a value given to them beyond 
anything that is present and definable to the consciousness. This 
verse and the next go to show that St. Paul regarded the action of 
the Holy Spirit as personal, and as distinct from the action of the 
Father. The language of the Creeds aims at taking account of 
these expressions, which agree fully with the triple formula of 
2 Cor. xiii. 14; Matt. xxviii. 19. Oltr. however makes ré mvedya in 
both verses = ‘the human spirit,” against the natural sense of 
bmepevrvyxaver and inép dyiov, which place the object of intercession 
outside the Spirit itself, and against card @edy, which would be by 
no means always true of the human spirit. 


imepevtuyxave is decisively attested (N*ABDFG &c.). Text. Recept. 
has the easier évtuyxdves inép Hua. 


27. Sr. Are we to translate this ‘because’ (Weiss Go. Gif. Va.) 
or ‘that’ (Mey. Oltr. Lips. Mou.)? Probably the latter; for if we 
take érs as assigning a reason for ofde ri rd pdvqua, the reason would 
not be adequate: God would still ‘know’ the mind, or intention, 
of the Spirit even if we could conceive it as not xara Gedy and 
not tmép dyio». It seems best therefore to make drs describe the 
nature of the Spirit’s intercession. 

Kata Oedv = kara 76 GéAnpa tod cod: cf. 2 Cor. vii. g-II. 


The Jews had a strong belief in the value of the intercessory prayer of 
their great saints, such as Moses (Ass. Moys. xi. 11, 17; xii. 6), Jeremiah 
(Apoc. Bar. ii. 2); cf. Weber, p. 287 ff. But they have nothing like the 
teaching of these verses 


THE ASCENDING PROCESS OF SALVATION. 


VIII. 28-30. With what a chain of Providential care 
does God accompany the course of His chosen! In eternity, 
the plan laid and their part in it foreseen; in time, first 
their call, then their acquittal, and finally their reception 
into glory. 

** Yet another ground of confidence. The Christian knows that 
all things (including his sufferings) can have but one result, and 
that a good one, for those who love God and respond to the call 
which in the pursuance of His purpose He addresses to them. 
* Think what a long perspective of Divine care and protection lies 
before them! First, in eternity, God marked them for His own, 
as special objects of His care and instruments of His purpose. 
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Then, in the same eternity, He planned that they should share in 
the glorified celestial being of the Incarnate Son—in order that 
He, as Eldest Born, might gather round Him a whole family of 
the redeemed. ‘°° Then in due course, to those for whom He had 
in store this destiny He addressed the call to leave their worldly 
lives and devote themselves to His service. And when they 
obeyed that call He treated them as righteous men, with their 
past no longer reckoned against them. And so accounted righteous 
He let them participate (partially now as they will do more com- 
pletely hereafter) in His Divine perfection. 


28. ofSapev Sé passes on to another ground for looking con- 
fidently to the future. The Christian’s career must have a good 
ending, because at every step in it he is in the hands of God and is 
carrying out the Divine purpose. 

advta, cuvepyet: a small but important group of authorities, A B, 
Orig. 2/6 or 2/7 (cf. Boh. Sah. Aeth.), adds 6 eds; and the inser- 
tion lay so much less near at hand than the omission that it must 
be allowed to have the greater appearance of originality. With 
this reading ovvepyet must be taken transitively, ‘causes all things 
to work.’ 


The Bohzairic Version, translated literally and preserving the idioms, is ‘ But 
we know that those who love God, He habitually works with them in every 

ood thing, those whom He has called according to His purpose.’ The Sahidic 

ersion (as edited by Amélineau in Zedtschrift fur Aegypt. Sprache, 1887) 
is in part defective but certainly repeats @cés: ‘ But we know that those who 
love God, God... them in every good thing,’ &c. From this we gather 
that the Version of Upper Egypt inserted 6 @eds, and that the Version of 
Lower Egypt omitted it but interpreted ouvepye? transitively as if it were 
present. It would almost seem as if there was an exegetical tradition which 
took the word in this way. It is true that the extract from Origen’s Com- 
mentary in the Phz/oca/ia (ed. Robinson, p. 226 ff.) not only distinctly and 
repeatedly presents the common reading but also in one place (p. 229) clearly 
has the common interpretation. But Chrysostom (ad Joc.) argues at some 
length as if he were taking ovrepye? transitively with 6 cds for subject. 
Similarly Gennadius (in Cramer's Catena), also Theodoret and Theodorus 
Monachus (preserved in the Catena). It would perhaps be too much to 
claim all these writers as witnesses to the reading ouvepyet 6 @eds, but they 
may point to a tradition which had its origin in that reading and survived it. 
On the other hand it is possible that the reading may have grown out of the 
interpretation. 

For the use of ovvepyet there are two rather close parallels in Zest. XJ/ 
Patr.: Issach. 3 6 @eds ouvepyel 7H amddryTi pov, and Gad 4 7d ydp avedpa 
Tod ploous ... ouvepyel TH Satara ev wadow els Oavarov ray avOpunwv* Td 5e 
mvetpa Ths ayaans éy paxpobuyig ouvepye’ 7H vopw TOD Ccod eis Gwrypiay 
ayOpwmov, 


TOIs Kata mpdeow KAnTOIs ovow. With this clause St. Paul in- 
troduces a string of what may be called the technical terms of his 
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theology, marking the succession of stages into which he divides 
the normal course of a Christian life—all being considered not 
from the side of human choice and volition, but from the side of 
Divine care and ordering. This is summed up at the outset in the 
phrase xara mpd6eow, the comprehensive plan or design in accord- 
ance with which God directs the destinies of men. There can be 
no question that St. Paul fully recognizes the freedom of the human 
will. The large part which exhortation plays in his letters is con- 
clusive proof of this. But whatever the extent of human freedom 
there must be behind it the Divine Sovereignty. It is the practice 
of St. Paul to state alternately the one and the other without 
attempting an exact delimitation between them. And what he has 
not done we are not likely to succeed in doing. In the passage 
before us the Divine Sovereignty is in view, not on its terrible but 
on its gracious side. It is the proof how ‘ God worketh all things 
for good to those who love Him.’ We cannot insist too strongly 
upon this; but when we leave the plain declarations of the Apostle 
and begin to draw speculative inferences on the right hand or on 
the left we may easily fall into cross currents which will render any 
such inferences invalid. See further the note on Free-Will and 
Predestination at the end of ch. xi. 

In further characterizing ‘those who love God’ St. Paul na- 
turally strikes the point at which their love became manifest by the 
acceptance of the Divine Call. This call is one link in the chain 
of Providential care which attends them: and it suggests the other 
links which stretch far back into the past and far forward into the 
future. By enumerating these the Apostle completes his proof 
that the love of God never quits His chosen ones. 

The enumeration follows the order of succession in time. 

For mpdGeots see on ch. ix. 11 # Kat’ éxoyhy mpdbects rod Oeod, 
which would prove, if proof were needed, that the purpose is that 
of God and not of man (kar oixeiay mpoaipeow Theoph. and the 
Greek Fathers generally): comp. also Eph. i. 11} iii, rr; 2 Tim. 
i. 9. 

It was one of the misfortunes of Greek theology that it received a bias in 
the Free-Will controversy from opposition to the Gnostics (cf. p. 269 inf.) 
which it never afterwards lost, and which seriously prejudiced its exegesis 
wherever this question was concerned. Thus in the present instance, the great 
mass of the Greek commentators take kata mpd@cow to mean ‘in accordance 
with the man’s own mpoaipeois or free act of choice’ (see the extracts in 
Cramer’s Catena ‘e cod. Monac.’; and add Theoph. Oecum. Euthym.-Zig.). 
The two partial exceptions are, as we might expect, Origen and Cyril of 
Alexandria, who however both show traces of the influences current in the 
Eastern Church. Origen also seems inclined to take it of the proposttum 
bonum et bonam voluntatem quam circa Dei cultum gerunt; but he admits 
the alternative that it may refer to the purpose of God. If so, it refers to 
this purpose as determined by His foreknowledge of the characters and 
conduct of men. Cyril of Alexandria asks the question, Whose purpose is 
intended? and decides that it would not be wrong to answer Thy Te Tov 
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xexAnxdtos kat riv éavrdy. He comes to this decision however rather on 
dogmatic than on exegetical grounds. 

It is equally a straining of the text when Augustine distinguishes two kinds 
of call, one secundum propositum, the call of the elect, and the other of those 
who are not elect. Mon enim omnes vocati secundum propositum sunt 
wocaté: guoniam multi vocati, pauci electi. Ipsi ergo secundum propositum 
vocati gui electé ante constituttonem mundi (Cont. duas Epist. Pelag. ii. 10. 
§ 22, cf. Cont. Judian. v. 6, § 14). In the idea of a double cali, Augustine 
seems to have been anticipated by Origen, who however, as we have seen, 
gives a different sense to card mpddcow: omnes quidem vocati sunt, non tamen 
omnes secundum propositum vocati sunt (ed. Lomm. vii. 128), 


KAynrots: ‘called,’ implying that the call has been obeyed. The 
khjots is not au salut (Oltr.), at least in the sense of final salva- 
tion, but simply to become Christians: see on i. 1. 

29. ott: certainly here ‘because,’ assigning a reason for mdvra 
guvepyet 6 Ocds eis dyabov, not ‘that’ (= c’est gue Oltr.). 

ots mpo¢yyw. The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by the Biblical use of the word ‘ know,’ which is very marked and 
clear: e.g. Ps. i. 6 ‘The Lord knoweth (yeyvéoxer) the way of the 
righteous’; cxliv [cxliii]. 3 ‘Lord, what is man that Thou takest 
knowledge of him (ér: ¢yraa6ns a’rG LXX)? Or the son of man 
that Thou makest account of him?’ Hos. xiii. 5 ‘I did know 
(emotuawov) thee in the wilderness.’ Am. iii. 2 ‘You only have 
I known (@yvor) of all the families of the earth.’ Matt. vii. 23 
‘Then will I profess unto them I never knew (2yvwv) you,’ &c, 
In all these places the word means ‘to take note of,’ ‘to fix the 
regard upon,’ as a preliminary to selection for some especial pur- 
pose. The compound zpoéyyo only throws back this ‘taking 
note’ from the historic act in time to the eternal counsel which 
it expresses and executes. 


This interpretation (which is very similar to that of Godet and which 
approaches, though it is not exactly identical with, that of a number of older 
commentators, who make mpoéyvw = praediligere, approbare) has the double 
advantage of being strictly conformed to Biblical usage and of reading 
nothing into the word which we are not sure is there. This latter objection 
applies to most other ways of taking the passage: e.g. to Origen’s, when he 
maikes the foreknowledge a foreknowledge of character and fitness, tpoava- 
revioas ody 6 cds 7H eipuds trav eoopéevwy, nal karavohoas poy Tod ep’ Hyiv 
TaVdE tivow émt eboeBetav Kal dpyiy emt rab’rnv pera tiv fomhY K.T.As 
(Philocal. xxv. 2. p. 227, ed. Robinson; the comment ad Joc. is rather nearer 
the mark, cognovisse suos dicitur, hoc est in dilectione habuisse sibique 
Sociasse, but there too is added sczens guales essent). Cyril of Alexandria 
(and after him Meyer) supplies from what follows mpoeyywoOnoav ds écovrat 
ovppoppa THs elxdvos Tov Tiod avrov, but this belongs properly only to 
mpowpioe. Widest from the mark are those who, like Calvin, look beyond 
the immediate choice to final salvation: Dez autem praecognitio, cucus hie 
Paulus meminit, non nuda est praescientia...sed adoptio qua filios suos 
@ reprobis semper discrevit. On the other hand, Gif. keeps closely to the 
context in explaining, ‘‘‘ Foreknew ” as the individual objects of His purpose 
(mpé0ects) and therefore foreknew as “them that love God.”’ The only 
defect in this seems to be that it does not sufficiently take account of the 
O. T. and N. T. use of yeyreonw. 
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nat wpodpice. The Apostle overleaps for the moment inter- 
mediate steps and carries the believer onward to the final con- 
summation of God’s purpose in respect to him. This is exactly 
defined as ‘ conformity to the image of His Son.’ 

cuppdppous denotes inward and thorough and not merely super- 
ficial likeness. 

tis eixdvos. As the Son is the image of the Father (2 Cor. iv. 
4; Col. i. 15), so the Christian is to reflect the image of His 
Lord, passing through a gradual assimilation of mind and character 
to an ultimate assimilation of His édga, the absorption of the 
splendour of His presence. 

eis TO elvat aitdv mpwrdtoKoy év modXois adeApots. As the final 
cause of all things is the glory of God, so the final cause of the 
Incarnation and of the effect of the Incarnation upon man is that 
the Son may be surrounded by a multitude of the redeemed. 
These He vouchsafes to call His ‘brethren.’ They are a ‘family,’ 
the entrance into which is through tke Resurrection. As Christ 
was the first to rise, He is the ‘Eldest-born’ (mpwréroxos é« ray 
vexpav, iva yévntas ev maow aitis mpwrevov Col. i. 18). This is 
different from the ‘first-born of all creation’ (Col. i. 15). mpard- 
toxos is a metaphorical expression ; the sense of which is determined 
by the context; in Col. i. 15 it is relative to creation, here it is 
relative to the state to which entrance is through the Resurrection 
(see Lightfoot’s note on the passage in Col.). 

80. ols 82 mpodpice k.t.A. Having taken his readers to the end 
of the scale, the dda in which the career of the Christian cul- 
minates, the Apostle now goes back and resolves the latter part of 
the process into its subdivisions, of which the landmarks are 
exddecev, edixaiwcer, €ddface, These are not quite exhaustive: 
jyiacev might have been inserted after edicaiwoev; but it is suffi- 
ciently implied as a consequence of édiKcaiwoev and a necessary 
condition of édéface; in pursuance of the Divine purpose that 
Christians should be conformed to Christ, the first step is the call; 
this brings with it, when it is obeyed, the wiping out of past sins, 
or justification; and from that there is a straight course to the 
crowning with Divine glory. ékddecev and ¢dccaiwoev are both 
naturally in the aorist tense as pointing to something finished 
and therefore past: éddgacev is not strictly either finished or past, 
but it is attracted into the same tense as the preceding verbs; an 
attraction which is further justified by the fact that, though not 
complete in its historical working out, the step implied in édd£acev 
is both complete and certain in the Divine counsels. To God 
there is neither ‘ before nor after.’ 
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THE PROOFS AND ASSURANCE OF DIVINE LOVE. 


VIII. 31-89. With the proofs of God’s love before him, 
the Christian has nothing to fear. God, the Fudge, is on 
his side, and the ascended Christ intercedes for him 
(vv. 31-34). 

The love of God in Christ is so strong that earthly 
sufferings and persecutions—nay, all forms and phases of 
being —are powerless to intercept it, or to bar the Christian’s 


triumph (vv. 35-39)- 


* What conclusion are we to draw from this? Surely the 
strongest possible comfort and encouragement. With God on our 
side what enemy can we fear? As Abraham spared not Isaac, 
so He spared not the Son who shared His Godhead, but suffered 
Him to die for all believers. Is not this a sure proof that along 
with that one transcendent gift His bounty will provide all that is 
necessary for our salvation? * Where shall accusers be found 
against those whom God has chosen? When God pronounces 
righteous, ** who shall condemn? For us Christ has died; I should 
say rather rose again; and not only rose but sits enthroned at 
His Father’s side, and there pleads continually for us. * His love 
is our security. And that love is so strong that nothing on earth 
can come between us and it. The sea of troubles that a Christian 
has to face, hardship and persecution of every kind, are powerless 
against it; ™ though the words of the Psalmist might well be 
applied to us, in which, speaking of the faithful few in his own 
generation, he described them as ‘for God’s sake butchered all 
day long, treated like sheep in the shambles.’ * We too are no 
better than they. And yet, crushed and routed as we may seem, 
the love of Christ crowns us with surpassing victory. * For I am 
convinced that no form or phase of being, whether abstract or 
personal ; not life or its negation ; not any hierarchy of spirits; no 
dimension of time; no supernatural powers; *no dimension of 
space ; no world of being invisible to us now,—will ever come 
between us and the love which God has brought so near to us in 

Jesus Messiah our Lord. 
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82. 3s ye Tod iSfou utod odx épeicato, A number of emphatic 
expressions are crowded together in this sentence: és ye, ‘the same 
God who’; tod idiov viod, ‘His own Son,’ partaker of His own 
nature; ov« ¢helcato, the word which is used of the offering of 
Isaac in Gen. xxii. 16, and so directly recalls that offering—the 
greatest sacrifice on record. For the argument comp. Vv. 6-10. 

83-35. The best punctuation of these verses is that which is 
adopted in RV. ¢ext (so also Orig. Chrys. Theodrt. Mey. EIl. 
Gif. Va. Lid.). There should not be more than a colon between 
the clauses Gcds 6 Sicardv* tis 6 Kkaraxpwav; God is conceived of as 
Judge: where He acquits, who can condemn? Ver. 34 is then 
immediately taken up by ver. 35: Christ proved His love by dying 
for us; who then shall part us from that love? The Apostle 
clearly has in his mind Is. l. 8, 9 ‘ He is near that justifieth men ; 
who will contend with me?... Behold, the Lord God will help 
me; who is he that shall condemn me? \ This distinctly favours 
the view that each affirmation is followed by a question relating to 
that affirmation. The phrases 6 xaraxpwav and 6 dia» form 
a natural antithesis, which it is wrong to break up by putting a full 
stop between them and taking one ‘With what Qa the other 
with what follows, 


On the view taken above, Geds § S:xardv and Xpiords "Incods 5 drobavaw 
are both answers to tis éyxaNéoet; and tis 6 kataxpwav; Tis juds xwpion; 
are subordinate questions, suggested in the one case by d:ea:@y, in the other 
by évt. brép Ayav. We observe also that on this view ver. 35 is closely 
linked to ver. 34. The rapid succession of thought which is thus obtained, 
each step leading on to the next, is in full accordance with the spirit of the 

assage. 
. Another way of taking it is to put a full stop at dav, and to make tis 
éysxadéoer; Tis 6 karaxpivGyv; two distinct questions with wholly distinct 
answers. So Fri. Lips. Weiss Oltr. Go. Others again (RV. marg. Beng. 
De W. Mou.) make all the clauses questions (@cds 6 dueaidy; evrvyx. imdp 
jay ;) But these repeated challenges do not give such a nervous concatena- 
tion of reasoning. 


83. tis éyxadécer; another of the forensic terms which are so 
common in this Epistle ; ‘Who shall impeach such as are elect of 
God?’ 

éx\extav. We have already seen (note on i. 1) that with 
St. Paul «Ayrof and éxAexroi are not opposed to each other (as they 
are in Matt. xxii. 14) but are rather to be identified. By reading 
into «Anrof the implication that the call is accepted, St. Paul shows 
that the persons of whom this is true are also objects ef God’s 
choice. By both terms St. Paul designates not those who are de 
stined for final salvation, but those who are ‘summoned’ or ‘ se- 
lected’ for the privilege of serving God and carrying out His will. 
If their career runs its normal course it must issue in salvation, 
the ‘glory’ reserved for them; this lies as it were at the end of 
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the avenue; but éxXexrdy only shows that they are in the right 
way to reach it. At least no external power can bar them from 
it; if they lose it, they will do so by their own fault. 

xaraxplywv: xataxpway RV. text Mou. This is quite possible, but &naéy 
suggests the present. 

34. Xptords Inoots NACFGL, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Did. 
Aug.: Xpiorés (om. “Incots) BDEK &c., Syrr., Cyr.-Jerus. Chrys. al. 
Another instance of B in alliance with authorities otherwise Western and 
Syrian. WH. bracket ’Ije. 

éyepOels ex vexpav N* AC al. plur., RV. WH!: om. é« vexpav N° BDE 
FGKL &c, Ti. WH®. The group which inserts é« vexpdv is practically 
the same as that which inserts ’Ijcovs above. 
és kat. Stroke follows stroke, each driving home the last. ‘It 

is Christ who died—nay rather (¢mmo vero) rose from the dead— 
who («aé should be omitted here) is at the right hand of God—who 
also intercedes for us.’ It is not a dead Christ on whom we depend, 
but a living. It is not only a living Christ, but a Christ enthroned, 
a Christ in power. It is not only a Christ in power, but a Christ 
of ever-active sympathy, constantly (if we may so speak) at the 
Father’s ear, and constantly pouring in intercessions for His 
struggling people on earth. A great text for the value and 
significance of the Ascension (cf. Swete, Apost. Creed, p. 67 f.). 

35. amd ths dydans T00 Xptoro0. There is an alternative reading 
rod @cov for which the authorities are 8 B, Orig. (1/3 doubtfully in 
the Greek, but 6/7 in Rufinus’ Latin translation) ; Eus. 4/6; Bas. 
2/6; Hil. 1/2 and some others. RV. WH. note this reading in 
marg. But of the authorities B Orig.-lat. 2/7 read in full ad ris 
dydnns Tod @cod ris €v Xpior "Inood, which is obviously taken from 
ver. 39. Even in its simpler form the reading is open to suspicion 
of being conformed to that verse: to which however it may be 
replied that Xpeorod may also be a correction from the same source. 
On the whole Xpiorod seems more probable, and falls in better with 
the view maintained above of the close connexion of vv. 34, 35- 

‘The love of Christ’ is unquestionably ‘the love of Christ for 
us,’ not our love for Christ: cf. v. 5. 

@dius K.7.A. We have here a splendid example of xadynots év 
rais Odiveow of which St. Paul wrote in ch. v. 3 ff. The passage 
shows how he soared away in spirit above those ‘sufferings of this 
present time’ which men might inflict, but after that had nothing 
more that they could do. On Oris 4 orevoxwpia see ii, 9; for 
dcoypds cf. 2 Cor. xi. 23 ff, 32f.; xil. 10, &c.; for Aids 4H yupvdrns, 
1 Cor. iv. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 27; for xivdvvos 2 Cor.-xi. 26; 1 Cor. 
KV. 30. 

36. Stu Evexd cov. The quotation is exact from LXX of Ps. 
xliv [xliii]. 23: dre belongs to it. 

tvexer is decisively attested here: in the Psalm B has &vexa, NAT évexer, 
where there is a presumption against the reading of B. 
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Oavarodpeba Skyy thy wpdpav: cf. x Cor. xv. 37 nal népay 
droOvnoxw: ‘tota die, hoc est, omni vitae meae tempore’ Orig. 

mpdBata opayis: sheep destined for slaughter; cf. Zech. xi. 4 
ra mpdBara tis odayis (cf. Jer. xii. 3 mpdBara eis oayiv Cod. Marchal. 
marg.). 


The Latin texts of this verse are marked and characteristic. Tertullian, 
Scorp. 13 Tua causa mortificamur tota die, deputati sumus ut pecora tugu- 
lationts, Cyprian, Jest. iii. 18 (the true text; cf. Epzst. xxxi. 4) Causa tut 
occidimur tota die, deputati sumus ut oves victimae. Hilary of Poitiers, 
Tract. in Ps. exviii. (ed. Zingerle, p. 429) Propter te mortificamur tota die, 
deputati sumus sicut oves occisionis. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. Il. xxii. 2 
(Latine; cf. 1V. xvi. 2) Propter te morte aficimur tota die, aestimaté sumus 
ut oves occtstonis. (Similarly Cod. Clarom. Speculum Augustini, codd. ML) 
Vulgate (Cod. Amiat.) Propter te mortificamur tota die, aestimati. sumus 
ut oves occisionts, Here two types of text stand out clearly: that of Cyprian 
at one end of the scale, and that of the Vulgate (with which we may group 
Tren.-lat. Cod. Clarom. and the Sfeculum) at the other. Hilary stands 
between, having deputati in common with Cyprian, but on the whole leaning 
rather to the later group. The most difficult problem is presented by 
Tertullian, who approaches Cyprian in 7ua causa and deputatz, and the 
Vulgate group in mortificamur: in pecora iugulationis he stands alone. 
This passage might seem to favour the view that in Tertullian we had the 
primitive text from which all the rest were derived. That hypothesis how- 
ever would be difficult to maintain systematically; and in any case there 
must be a large element in Tertullian’s text which is simply individual. 
The text before us may be said to give a glimpse of the average position of 
a problem which is still some way from solution. 


37. GwepvixGpev. Tertullian and Cyprian represent this by the 
coinage supervincrmus (Vulg. Cod. Clarom. Hil. superamus) ; ‘ over- 
come strongly’ Tyn.; ‘are more than conquerors’ Genev., happily 
adopted in AV. 

1d tod dyamijcavtos tas points back to ris aydmns rod Xpioros 
in ver. 35. 

38. oUre dyyeNor obte &pyat. ‘And He will call on all the host 
of the heavens and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, 
the Cherubim, Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of. 
power, and all the angels of principalities, and the Elect One, and 
the other powers on the earth, over the water, on that day ’ Enoch 
Ixi. ro. St. Paul from time to time makes use of similar Jewish 
designations for the hierarchy of angels: so in x Cor. xv. 24; 
Eph. i. 2% ayn, é£ovoia, Stvauts, Kupidrns, wav bvopa Gvopatdpevov : 
ill, 10; vi. 12; Col. i. 16 (Opsvor, kupidrntes, dpxat, eLovoia) ; ii, 10, 
15. The whole world of spirits is summed up in Phil. ii. ro as 
emoupdmot, érvyeiot, kataxOsmor. It is somewhat noticeable that whereas 
the terms used are generally abstract, in several places they are 
made still more abstract by the use of the sing. instead of plur., 
drav Katapynoy macav dpxiv Kal maoar e€ovciay kai Sivamy & Cor. xv. 
245 tmepdva ndons dpxis ai cfovolas xd. Eph. i. 21; 9 Kepary 
ndons apxis kai e€ovatas Col. ii ro. 
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It is also true (as pointed out by Weiss, Bibl. Theol. § 104; 
Anm. 1. 2) that the leading passages in which St. Paul speaks of 
angels are those in which his language aims at embracing the 
whole xécpos. He is very far from a Opnoxeia rav dyyé\ov such as he 
protests against in the Church at Colossae (Col. ii. 18). At the 
same time the parallels which have been given (see also below 
under dvvdues) are enough to show that the Apostle must not be 
separated from the common beliefs of his countrymen. He held 
that there was a world of spirits brought into being like the rest of 
creation by Christ (Col. i. 16). These spirits are ranged in 
a certain hierarchy to which the current names are given. They 
seem to be neither wholly good nor wholly bad, for to them too 
the Atonement of the Cross extends (Col. i. 20 dmoxaradddéa ra 
mdvra eis adrév.. . ire ra ent ris yas ere Ta év ois ovpavois), ‘There 
is a sense in which the Death on the Cross is a triumph over them 
(Col. ii. 15). They too must acknowledge the universal sovereignty 
of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 24; cf. Eph. i. 10); and they form part of 
that kingdom which He hands over to the Father, that ‘God may 
be all in all’ (x Cor. xv. 28). On the whole subject see Everling, 
Die paulinische Angelologie u. Démonologie, Gottingen, 1888. 

For dyyeAo: the Western text (D EF G, Ambrstr. Aug. Amb.) has 

Gyyedos. There is also a tendency in the Western and later authorities to 


insert ode éfovcta: before or after dpxat, obviously from the parallel passages 
in which the words occur together. 


oure Suvdpers. There is overwhelming authority (SA BCD &c.) 
for placing these words after ovre wéAdovra. We naturally expect 
them to be associated with dpyai, as in x Cor. xv. 243 Eph. i. 21. 
It is possible that in one of the earliest copies the word may have 
been accidentally omitted, and then added in the margin and re- 
inserted at the wrong place. We seem to have a like primitive 
corruption in ch. iv. 12 (rois ororxodorv), But it is perhaps more 
probable that in the rush of impassioned thought St. Paul inserts 
the words as they come, and that thus ovre duvdpers may be slightly 
belated. It has been suggested that St. Paul takes alternately 
animate existences and inanimate. When not critically controlled, 
the order of association is a very subtle thing. 

For the word compare ‘the angels of power’ and ‘the other powers on 
the earth’ in the passage from the Book of Enoch quoted above; also Zes¢. 
ATI Patr. Levi 3 &v tT tpitw (sc. otpav@) ciclv ai Suvdues TeV TapeuBorGy, 
of raxGévres cis Huepay KpicEews, MoLjoaL Exdiknow ev Tois mVEVpaGE THS TAdYNS 
wat Tov BeXiap, 

89. otre Tpwpa ore BdOos. Lips. would give to the whole 
context a somewhat more limited application than is usually 
assigned to it. He makes oire cveor. . . BdOos all refer to angelic 
powers: ‘neither now nor at the end of life (when such spirits 
were thought to be most active) shall the spirits either of the 
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height or from the depth bar our entrance into the next world, 
where the love of Christ will be still nearer to us.’ This is also 
the view of Origen (see below). But it is quite in the manner of 
St. Paul to personify abstractions, and the sense attached to them 
cannot well be too large: cf. esp. Eph. iii. 18 ri 76 mAdros kai pios 
kai tos kat Bados, and 2 Cor. x. § may Upwpa ematpspevor KaTa 7s 
yvacews Tov Gecod, 


The common patristic explanation of yaa is ‘things above the heavens,’ 
and of dos, ‘things beneath the earth.’ Theod. Monach. tyopa pey a 
dyav énidoga, Bados be ta dyav ddofa. Theodoret Bafos 5& Thy yéervay, 
tpopa thy Barclay. Origen (in Cramer’s Catena) explains tywpa of the 
‘spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places” (Eph. vi. 12), and 
Bd@os of 7a xataxOéva, The expanded version of Rufinus approaches still 
more nearly to the theory of Lipsius: Simd/iter e¢ altitudo et profundum 
impugnant nos, sicut e¢ David dicit multi qui debellant me de alto: seme 
dubio cum a spiritibus nequitiae de caelestibus urgeretur: et sicut tterum 
dicit: de profundis clamavi ad te, Domine: cum ab his gui in inferno 
deputati sunt et gehennae spiritibus impugnaretur. 


obre tis KTlots érépa. The use of érépa and not adn seems to 
favour the view that this means not exactly ‘any other created 
thing ’ but ‘any other kind of creation,’ ‘any other mode of being,’ 
besides those just enumerated and differing from the familiar world 
as we see it. , 

Origen (in Cramer) would like to take the passage in this way. He asks 
if there may not be another creation besides this visible one, ‘in its nature 
visible though not as yet seen’—a description which might seem to anticipate 
the discoveries of the microscope and telescope. Comp. Balfour, Foundations 
of Belief, p. 71 f. ‘It is impossible therefore to resist the conviction that 
there must be an indefinite number of aspects of Nature respecting which 
science never can give us any information, even in our dreams. We must 
conceive ourselves as feeling our way about this dim corner of the illimit- 
able world, like children in a darkened room, encompassed by we know 
not what; a little better endowed with the machinery of sensation than the 
protozoon, yet poorly provided indeed as compared with a being, if such 
a one could be'conceived, whose senses were adequate to the infinite variety 
of material Nature.’ 


Gm tis dydans to0 Ocod THs év Xptot}*Ingod. This is the full 
Christian idea. The love of Christ is no doubt capable of being 
isolated and described separately (2 Cor. v. 14; Eph. iii. 19), but 
the love of Christ is really a manifestation of the love of God. 
A striking instance of the way in which the whole Godhead 
co-operates in this manifestation is ch. v. 5-8: the love of God 
is poured out in our hearts through the Holy Spirit, because Christ 
died for us; and God commends His love because Christ died. 
The same essential significance runs through this section (note 


esp. Ww. 31-35, 39): 
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THE APOSTLE’S SORROW OVER ISRAEL’S UNBELIEF, 


IX. 1-5. The thought of this magnificent prospect fills 
me with sorrow for those who seem to be excluded from it— 
my own countrymen for whom I would willingly sacrifice 
my dearest hopes—excluded too in spite of all their special 
privileges and their high destiny. 


1 How glorious the prospect of the life in Christ ! How mournful 
the thought of those who are cut off from it! There is no 
shadow of falsehood in the statement I am about to make. As 
one who has his life in Christ I affirm a solemn truth; and my 
conscience, speaking under the direct influence of God’s Holy 
Spirit, bears witness to my sincerity. *There is one grief that 
I cannot shake off, one distressing weight that lies for ever at my 
heart. * Like Moses when he came down from the mount, the prayer 
has been in my mind: Could I by the personal sacrifice of my 
own salvation for them, even by being cut off from all communion 
with Christ, in any way save my own countrymen? Are they not 
my own brethren, my kinsmen 1s far as earthly relationship is 
concerned? ‘Are they not God’s own privileged people? They 
bear the sacred name of Israel with all that it implies; it is they 
whom He declared to be His ‘son,’ His ‘ firstborn’ (Exod. iv. 22) ; 
their temple has been illuminated by the glory of the Divine 
presence; they are bound to Him by a series of covenants re- 
peatedly renewed; to them He gave a system of law on Mount 
Sinai; year after year they have offered up the solemn worship of 
. the temple; they have been the depositories of the Divine promises ; 
5their ancestors are the patriarchs, who were accounted righteous 
before God; from them in these last days has come the Messiah 
as regards his natural descent—that Messiah who although sprung 
from a human parent is supreme over all things, none other than 
God, the eternal object of human praise! 


IX-XI. St. Paul has now finished his main argument. He 
has expounded his conception of the Gospel. But there still 
remains a difficulty which could not help suggesting itself to 
every thoughtful reader, and which was continually being raised 
by one class of Christians at the time when he wrote. How is 
this new scheme of righteousness and salvation apart from law 
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consistent with the privileged pasition of the Jews? They had 
been the chosen race (we find St. Paul enumerating their privileges), 
through them the Messiah had come, and yet it appeared they 
would be rejected if they would not accept this new righteousness 
by faith. How is this consistent with the justice of God? 

The question has been continually in the Apostle’s mind. It 
has led him to emphasize more than once the fact that the new 
evayyéXvor if for both Jew and Greek, is yet for the Jew first (i. 16, 
ii. 9). It has led him to lay great stress on the fact that the Jews 
especially had sinned (ii. 17). Once indeed he has begun to 
discuss it directly (iii. 1); ‘ What advantage then is there in being 
a Jew?’ but he postponed it for a time, feeling that it was necessary 
first to complete his main argument. He has dwelt on the fact 
that the new way of salvation can be proved from the Old Testa- 
ment (chap. iv). Now he is at liberty to discuss in full the question : 
How is this conception of Christ’s work consistent with the fact of 
the rejection of the Jews which it seems to imply? 

The answer to this question occupies the remainder of the 
dogmatic portion of the Epistle, chaps. ix—xi, generally considered 
to be the third of its principal divisions. The whole section may 
be subdivided as follows: in ix. 6-29 the faithfulness and justice of 
God are vindicated; in ix. 30—x. 21 the guilt of Israel is proved; 
in chap. xi St. Paul shows the divine purpose which is being fulfilled 
and looks forward prophetically to a future time when Israel will 
be restored, concluding the section with a description of the Wisdom 
of God as far exceeding all human speculation. 


Marcion seems to have omitted the whole of this chapter with the possible 
exception of vv. 1-3. Tert. who passes from viii. 11 to x. 2 says salio et 
hic amplissimum abruptum intercisae scripturae (Adv. Mare. v. 14). See 
Zahn, Gesch. des N. T. Kanous p. 518. 


1. We notice that there is no grammatical connexion with the 
preceding chapter. A new point is introduced and the sequence 
of thought is gradually made apparent as the argument proceeds. 
Perhaps there has been a pause in writing the Epistle, the amanu- 
ensis has for a time suspended his labours. We notice also that 
St. Paul does not here follow his general habit of stating the 
subject he is going to discuss (as he does for example at the 
beginning of chap. iii), but allows it gradually to become evident. 
He naturally shrinks from mentioning too definitely a fact which is 
to him so full of sadness. It will be only too apparent to what he 
refers; and tact and delicacy both forbid him to define it more 
exactly. 

GAyerav Aéyw ev Xptors: ‘I speak the truth in Christ, as one 
united with Christ’; cf. 2 Cor. ii. 17 GAN’ ds é€ eidcxpweias, ddd’ ds 
€x Gcod, xarévavrt Oeod ev Xpiord Aadoduev: Xii. 1g. St. Paul has just 
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described that union with Christ which will make any form of sin 
impossible ; cf. viii. 1, 10; and the reference to this union gives 
solemnity to an assertion for which it will be difficult to obtain full 
credence. 

od WedSouar. A Pauline expression, x Tim. ii. 7 ddAjdeay réyo, 
od evdouar: 2 Cor. xi. 31; Gal. i. 20. 

cuppaptupovons: cf. ii. 15; viii. 16. The conscience is personifiea 
so as to give the idea of a second and a separate witness. Cf. 
Oecumenius ad loc. péya Oéhet eimeiv, 5:6 mpoodoraet TH meorevOjvat, 
Tpets emipepdpevos paprupas, tov Xpiordy, Td “Aytoy Lvedua, kat tHy éavrow 
ovveidnow. 

év Mvedpare ‘Ayla with ovppaprepotons. St. Paul adds further 
solemnity to his assertion by referring to that union of his spirit 
with the Divine Spirit of which he had spoken in the previous 
chapter. Cf. viii. 16 airé ro Lvedpa ovppaprupet TO mvedpate Hypar. 

St. Paul begins with a strong assertion of the truth of his 
statement as a man does who is about to say something of the 
truth of which he is firmly convinced himself, although facts and 
the public opinion of his countrymen might seem to be against 
him. Cf. Chrys. ad@ loc. mpérepov 3é StaBeBarodrat mept dv pedree 
Adyew* Srep woddois Gos rroveiv Gray péAdAwot Te Aéyew mapa Tois modAois 
dmicrovpevoy Kat imep ob apddpa Eavtovs cit memerkdres, 


2. Sm: ‘that,’ introducing the subordinate sentence dependent on 
the idea of assertion in the previous sentence. St. Paul does not 
mention directly the cause of his grief, but leaves it to be inferred 
from the next verse. 

Adam (which is opposed to xapd Jn. xvi. 20) appears to mean 
grief as a state of mind; it is rational or emotional: 6dvvy on the 
other hand never quite loses its physical associations ; it implies 
the anguish or smart of the heart (hence it is closely connected with 
vj xapdia) which is the result of Avay. 


With the grief of St. Paul for his countrymen, we may compare the grief 
of a Jew writing after the fall of Jerusalem, who feels both the misfortune 
and the sin of his people, and who like St. Paul emphasizes his sorrow by 
enumerating their close relationship to God and their ancestral pride: 
4 Ezra viii. 15-18 ef nunc dicens dicam, de omni homine tu magis scts, de 
populo autem tuo, ob quem doleo, et de haereditate tua, propter quam lugeo, et 
propter Israél, propter quem tristis sum, et de semine Lacob, propter quod 
conturbor. Ibid. x. 6-8 non vides luctum nostrum et quae nobis contigerunt ? 
quoniam Sion mater nostra omnium in tristitia contristatur, et humilitate 
humiliata est, et luget ualidissime... 21-22 vides enim quoniam sanctifi- 
catio nostra deserta effecta est, et altare nostrum demolitum est, et templum 
nostrum destructum est, et psalterium nostrum humiliatum est, et hymnus 
noster conticutt, et exsultatio nostra dissoluta est, et lumen candelabri nostri 
extinctum est, et arca testamenti nostri direpta est. Apoc. Baruch. xxxv. 3 
quomodo enim ingemiscam super Sione, et quomodo lugebo super Lerusalem ? 
guia in loco isto ubi prostratus sum nunc, olim summus sacerdos offerebat 
eblationss sanctas. 
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8. This verse which is introduced by ydp does not give the 
reason of his grief but the proof of his sincerity. 

noxseqe: ‘the wish was in my mind’ or aps ‘the prayer 
was in my heart.’ St. Paul merely states the fact of the wish 
without regard to the conditions which made it impossible. Cf. Lft. 
on Gal. iv. 20 ‘The thing is spoken of in itself, prior to and 
independently of any conditions which might affect its possibility.’ 
See also Acts xxv. 22, and Burton, Af, and TZ. § 33. 

dvdGena: ‘accursed,’ ‘devoted to destruction.” The word was 
orginally used with the same meaning as dvdéyna (of which it was 
a dialectic variation, see below), ‘that which is offered or consecrated 
to God. But the translators of the Old Testament required an 
expression to denote that which is devoted to God for destruction, and 
adopted daiGeya as a translation of the Hebrew OW: see Levit. xxvii. 
28, 29 mar SE dvddena 8 edv dvadp &vOpawos rG@ Kuopio... ode dmoddoerar 
oddé AvTpdwerat . . . eal may $ cay dvare?} ded nav drdodear od Avrpads)- 
era, AAd Gariry Gavarwdjverae: Deut. vii, 26; Josh. vi, 17 «al fora 
§ weds drdGewa, adr) cal mdvra Soa der & ade}, Kopie oaSadcd, And 
with this meaning it is always used in the New Testament: Gal. i 
8,9; 1 Cor. xvi. 22. The attempt to explain the word to mean 
‘excommunication’ from the society—a later use of the Hebrew in 
Rabbinical writers and the Greek in ecclesiastical—arose from 
a desire to take away the apparent profanity of the wish. 


There is some doubt and has been a good deal of discussion as to the 
distinction in meaning between dyd@exa and Grdeqna, Tt was originally 
Gialectic, dxa@nxa being the Attic form (Qrd@oua dormeds, drddena Qryrewas 
Moeris, p. a8) and dva@ewa being found as a substitute in non-Attic works 
Anth. P. 6 162, C2. G. 2693 ¢ and other instances are quoted by the 

ictionaries), The Hellenistic form was the one naturally used by the 
writers of the LXX, and it gradually became confined to the new meaning 
attached to the word, but the distinction seems never to have become 
certain and MSS. and later writers often confase the two words. In the 
LXX (although Hatch and Redpath make no distinction) our present texts 
Seem to preserve the difference of the two werds, The only doudtful 
is 2 Mace. ii. 13; here A reads dvatena where we should expect ardoyae, 
but V (the only other MS. quoted by Swete) and the authorities in Holmes 
and Parsons have @u@yua. In the NT. dvd@yae Qooars once, Lake xxi, a 
and then correctly (bat the MSS, vary, dva@yaa BL, drddeua NAD). The 
Fathers often miss the distinction and explain the two words as identical : 
SO Ps.-Just. Qeaan, af Rega tar; Theod. on Rom. ix. 3, and Suidas; they 
are distinguished in Chrys. on Rom. ix. 3 as quoted by Saidas, bat not in 
Bield’s ed. No certain instance is quoted af drkeryper For rsBeua, but daena 
Could be and was used dialectically for drdgene, Qa the word generally 
see esp. Trench Spe. i. § 5; Lit. Gal. i, 8; Fri, on Rom, ix. 3. 


abrds ey. The emphasis and position of these words emphasizes 
the willingness for personal sacrifice; and they have sull more force 
when we remember that St. Paul has just declared that nothing in 
heaven or earth can separate him from the love of Christ, Chrys. 
ad loc. ri Reyes, S Madde; Gx red Xpwered red wedoymdven, od pore 
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Baoiteia oe, pyre yéewd eyopife, pyre Ta voovpeva, pyre Ada tecaira, ard 
Tovtov viv edyn dvadeua eivat; 

émé Tob Xptorod: ‘separated from the Christ,’ a pregnant use 
of the preposition. The translation of the words as if they were 
bro t. X. arises from a desire to soften the expression. 

kata adpka: cf. iv. 1 ‘as far as earthly relations are concerned’; 
spiritually St. Paul was a member of the spiritual Israel, and his 
kinsmen were the ddeA¢oi of the Christian society. 

The prayer of St. Paul is similar to that of Moses: Exod. xxxii. 
32 ‘Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.’ On this 
Clem. Rom. liii. 5 comments as follows: & peydAns dydmns, & redeed- 
TyTos dvuTepBAnrov, mappnordtera Oepdrwy mpds Kupror, aireirar dheow rH 
mAnGer } Kai éavrdv eEarecpOnvar per’ avirady agi. In answer to those 
who have found difficulties in the passage it is enough to say with 
Prof. Jowett that they arise from ‘the error of explaining the 
language of feeling as though it were that of reasoning and 
reflection.’ 


There are one or two slight variations of reading in ver. 3, abrés éyd was 
placed before dvd6. ely. by CK L, Vulg., and later authorities with T R, and 
t7é (D EG) substituted for dad (NABC &c.). Both variations arise from 
a desire to modify the passage. 


4, oitwés eiow: ‘inasmuch as they are.’ St. Paul’s grief for Israel 
arises not only from his personal relationship and affection, but 
also from his remembrance of their privileged position in the Divine 
economy. 

*Icpandtrar: used of the chosen people in special reference to 
the fact that, as descendants of him who received from God the 
name of Israel, they are partakers of those promises of which it was 
a sign. The name therefore implies the privileges of the race; 
cf. Eph. ii. 12 aandAorpiopéror tis modireias Tod “lopard Kai Edvor rev 
dicabnkdv tis émayyedias: and as such it could be used metaphorically 
of the Christians (6 "IopajA rod Gcod Gal. vi. 16; cf. ver. 6 inf.); a use 
which would of course be impossible for the merely national designa- 
tion "IovSaior, 

‘Israel’ is the title used in contemporary literature to express the 
special relations of the chosen people to God. Ps. Sol. xiv. 3 ér 
H pepis Kai 7 KAnpovopia rod Gcod éeorw 6 "Iopand: Ecclus, xvii. 15 pepis 
Kupiov "lopand eoriv: Judbilees xxxiii. 18 ‘ For Israel is a nation holy 
unto God, and a nation of inheritance for its God, and a nation of 
priesthood and royalty and a possession.’ . Thus the word seems to 
have been especially connected with the Messianic hope. The 
Messianic times are ‘the day of gladness of Israel’ (Ps. Sol. x. 7), 
che blessing of Israel, the day of God’s mercy towards Israel 
(ib. xvii. 50, 51% paxdpios 0 yewdpevos ey tais Hucpais exetvars ideiv Td 
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ayaba"Iopaydr & avvuywyy pudrdy, a mouoes 6 Ocds. Tayvvat 6 Geds emt 
"Iopayd 75 Zdeos ad’rov). When therefore St. Paul uses this name he 
reminds his readers that it is just those for whose salvation above 
all, according to every current idea, the Messiah was to come, who. 
when he has come are apparently cut off from all share in the 
privileges of his kingdom. 

uiodecta: ‘the adoption, ‘status of an adopted son’: on the 
origin of the word and its use in relation to Christian privileges see 
above, Rom. viii. 15. Here it implies that relationship of Israel to 
God described in Exod. iv. 22 rade Aéyet Kiptos Yids mpordrokdés pou 
‘Iopand ; Deut. xiv. 1; xxxii.6; Jer. xxxi.g ; Hos. xi.1. So Judzlees 
ji. 21 ‘I will be a Father unto them, and they shall be My children, 
and they shall all be called children of the living God. And every 
angel and every spirit will know, yea they will know that these are 
My children, and that I am their Father in uprightness and 
in righteousness and that I love them.’ 

4 86a; ‘the visible presence of God among His people’ (see 
on iii. 23). 8éfa is in the LXX the translation of the Hebrew 
nin’ 333, called by the Rabbis the Shekinah (773¥), the 
bright cloud by which God made His presence known on earth; 
cf. Exod. xvi. 10, &c. Hence ré xdddos tijs Od€ns avrod Ps. Sol, ii. 5, 
dnd Opdvov ddEns 28. ver. 20, Wisd. ix. 10, imply more than the mere 
beauty of the temple, and when St. Stephen, Acts vii. 2, speaks of 
6 eds ris Sdéns his words ould remind his hearers of the visible 
presence of God which they claimed had sanctified Jerusalem and the 
temple. On late Rabbinical speculations concerning the Shekinah 
see Weber Alssyn. Theol. p. 179. 

ai Sia0jkar: ‘the covenants,’ see Hatch Essays on Biblical 
Greek, p. 47. The plural is used not with reference to the two 
covenants the Jewish and the Christian, but because the original 
covenant of God with Israel was again and again renewed | 
(Gen. vi. 18; ix.9; xv. 18; xvii. 2, 7,9; Ex. ii. 24). Comp. Ecclus. 
xliv. 11 pera Tod oneppatos airay Siapevet dyad) xAnpovopia, ékyova avTav 
ev tais Siabnxats ; Wisdom xvili. 22 Ady@ tov Kodd{ovra iméra€éev, SpKous 
matépov Kat duabnkas tmropvnoas. According to Irenaeus, III. xi. 11 
(ed. Harvey) there were four covenants: kul did roiro réroapes €dd- 
O6noay Kaborsxai Siajkae rH dvOpwmdrynte® pia pev TOU KaTakAvopod Tod 
Noe, émt rod réEou' Sevrépa S€ Tov "ABpadp, emt rod onpeiou THs meprouns’ 
tpitn dé 7 vopnobeccia emi tov Maicéws* rerdprn S€ 9 Tod EvayyeXiov, dia 
Tov Kuptov quay Incod Xpiorod *, 

The Jews believed that they were bound to God and that God 
was bound to them by a covenant which would guarantee to them 
His protection in the future. According to St. Paul it was just 
those who were not bound to Him by a covenant who would 
receive the Divine protection. On the idea of the Covenant and 


® In the Latin version the four covenants are Adam, Noah, Moses, Christ. 
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its practical bearing on Jewish life see Schtirer Geschichte, ii. 
p- 388. } 

4] vowo8ecta: a classical word, occurring also in Philo. ‘ Thé 
giving of the law.’ ‘The dignity and glory of having a law com- 
municated by express revelation, and amidst cireumstances so full 
of awe and splendour.’ Vaughan. 

The current Jewish estimation of the Law (6 vépos 6 dndpyor 
els rov aiéva Baruch iv. 1) it is unnecessary to illustrate, but the 
point in the mention of it here is brought out more clearly if we 
remember that all the Messianic hopes were looked upon as the 
reward of those who kept the Law. So Ps. Sol. xiv. 1 mards Képtos. 
Tois ayamaow avtév év ddnOeig.... trois mopevopevors ev Stkatoavvy mpooray- 
pdtav aitod, év vouw ds évereiAato Hui eis (wiv qudy. It was one of 
the paradoxes of the situation that it was just those who neglected 
the Law who would, according to St. Paul’s teaching, inherit the 
promises. 

4 Aatpeia: ‘the temple service.’ Heb. ix. 1,6; 1 Macc. ii. 19, 22. 
As an illustration of Jewish opinion on the temple service may be 
quoted Pirge Adoth, i. 2 (Taylor, p. 26) ‘Shimeon ha-Caddigq 
was of the remnants of the great synagogue. He used to say, On 
three things the world is stayed; on the Thorah, and on the 
Worship, and on the bestowal of kindnesses.’ According to the 
Rabbis one of the characteristics of the Messianic age will be 
a revival of the temple services. (Weber Alisyn. Theol. p. 359.) 

ai émayyeXtat: ‘the promises made in the O. T. with special 
reference to the coming of the Messiah.’ These promises were of 
course made to the Jews, and were always held to apply particularly. 
to them. While sinners were to be destroyed before the face of 
the Lord, the saints of the Lord were to inherit the promises 
(cf. Ps. Sol. xii. 8); and in Jewish estimation, sinners ;were the 
gentiles and saints the chosen people.‘ Again therefore the 
choice of terms emphasizes the character of the problem to be 
discussed. See note on i.,2, and the note of Ryle and James on 
Ps. Sol. loc. cit.; cf. also Heb.vi.12; xi.13; Gal. iii.tg ; 1 Clem: x. 2. 

at S:abjKna: SCL, Vulg. codd. Boh. &c. has been corrected into # badhey 

BDFG, Vulg. codd. pauc.; also énayyedia into érayyeAla DEF G, Boh. 

Both variations are probably due to fancied difficulties. 

5. of marépes: ‘the patriarchs.’ Acts iii. 13, vii. 32. On the 
‘merits’ of the patriarchs and their importance in Jewish theology 
see the note on p. 330. 

é& dv 6 Xptotés TS xatd odpxa. Cf. 1 Clem. xxxii. 2 && abrod 6 
Kipwos "Incovs rd kara odpxa. 6 Xp. is not a personal name, but must 
be translated ‘ the Messiah.’ Not only have the Jews been united 
to God by so many ties, but the purpose for which they havé been 
selected has been fulfilled. The Messiah has come forth from 
them, and yet they have been rejected. 
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8 By ent wdvtav Ceds, x.7.d.: with Xpiords (see below), ‘who is 
God over all blessed for ever.’ mdvrwv is probably neuter, cf. xi. 36. 
This description of the supreme dignity of Him who was on His 
human side of Jewish stock serves to intensify the conception of 
the privileged character of the Jewish race. 


The Privileges of Israel. 


By this enumeration of the privileges of Israel St. Paul fulfils two 
purposes in his argument. He gives firstly the facts which 
intensify his sorrow. Like the writer of 4 Ezra his grief is 
heightened by the remembrance of the position which his country- 
men have held in the Divine economy. Every word in the long 
list calls to mind some link which had united them, the Chosen 
People, with God; every word reminds us of the glory of their past 
history; and it is because of the great contrast suggested between 
the destiny of Israel and their actual condition that his grief is so 
profound. 

But the Apostle has another and more important thought to 
emphasize. He has to show the reality and the magnitude of the 
problem before him, and this list of the privileges of Israel just empha- 
sizes it. It was so great as almost to be paradoxical. It was this. 
Israel was a chosen people, and was chosen for a certain purpose. 
According to the teaching of the Apostle it had attained this end: 
the Messiah, whose coming represented in a sense the consum- 
mation of its history, had appeared, and yet from any share in the 
glories of this epoch the Chosen People themselves were cut off. 
All the families of the earth were to be blessed in Israel: Israel 
itself was not to be blessed. They were in an especial sense the 
sons of God: but they were cut off from the inheritance. They 
were bound by special covenants to God: the covenant had been 
broken, and those outside shared in the advantages. The glories of 
the Messianic period might be looked upon as a recompense for 
the long years of suffering which a faithful adhesion to the Law and 
a loyal preservation of the temple service had entailed: the bless- 
ings were to come for those who had never kept the Law. The 
promises were given to and for Israel: Israel alone would not 
inherit them. 

Such was the problem. The pious Jew, remembering the 
sufferings of his nation, pictured the Messianic time as one when 
these should all pass away ; when all Israel—pure and without stair 
—should be once more united; when the ten tribes should be 
collected from among the nations; when Israel which had suffered 
much from the Gentiles should be at last triumphant over them. 
All this he expected. The Messiah had come: and Israel, the 
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Messiah’s own people, seemed to be cut off and rejected from the 
blessings which it had itself prepared for the world. How was this 
problem to be solved? (Cf. 4 Ezra xiii; Schiirer, Geschichie, 
ii. 452 sq.) 


The Punctuation of Rom. ix. 5. 


kat éf dy 6 Xpords 75 ward odpxa, ® dv ent ndyrov, Beds edroyyrds els rods 
alavas* duny. 

The interpretation of Rom. ix. 5 has probably been discussed at greater Special 

length than that of any other verse of the N.T. Besides long notes in literature 
various commentaries, the following special papers may be mentioned: 
Schultz, in Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1868, vol. xiii. pp. 462-506; 
Grimm, Zwth., 1869, pp. 311-322; Harmsen, ib. 1872, pp. 510, 521: but 
England and America have provided the fullest discussions—by Prof. 
Kennedy and Dr. Gifford, namely, Zhe Divinity of Christ, a sermon 
preached on Christmas Day, 1882, before the University of Cambridge, with 
an appendix on Rom. ix. 5 and Titus ii. 13, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 
D.D., Cambridge, 1883; Caesarem Appello, a letter to Dr. Kennedy, by 
Edwin Hamilton Gifford, D.D., Cambridge, 1883; and Pauline Crristology, 
i. Examination of Rom. ix. 5, being a rejoinder to the Rev. Dr. Giffora’s 
veply, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Cambridge, 1883 : by Prof. Dwight 
and Dr. Ezra Abbot, in /. B. Zxeg. June and December, 1881, pp. 22—55, 
87-154; and 1883, pp. 90-112, Of these the paper of Dr. Abbot is much 
the most exhaustive, while that of Dr. Gifford seems to us on the whole to 
show the most exegetical power. 

Dismissing minor variations, there are four main interpretations (all of Alternative 
them referred to in the RV.) which have been suggested : interpreta- 

(a) Placing a comma after odpxa and referring the whole passage to tions. 
Christ. So RV. 

(4) Placing a full stop after odpxa and translating ‘He who is God over 
all Se blessed for ever,’ or ‘is blessed for ever.’ So RV. marg. 

(€) With the same punctuation translating ‘He who is over all is God 
blessed for ever.’ RV. marg. 

(@d) Placing a comma after odpxa and a full stop at mavrwv, ‘who is over 
all. God be (or is) blessed for ever.’ RV. marg. 

It may be convenient to point out at once that the question is one of The ori- 
interpretation and not of criticism. The original MSS. of the Epistles were ginal MSS. 
almost certainly destitute of any sort of punctuation. Of MSS. of the first without 
century we have one containing a portion of Isocrates in which a few dots punctua- 
are used, but only to divide words, never to indicate pauses in the sense; in tion. 
the MS. of the Hod:reia of Aristotle, which dates from the end of the first 
or beginning of the second century, there is no punctuation whatever except 
that a slight space is left before a quotation: this latter probably is as close 
a representation as we can obtain in the present day of the original form of 
the books of the N.T. In carefully written MSS., the work of professional 
scribes, both before and during the first century, the more important pauses 
in the sense were often indicated but lesser pauses rarely or never; and, so 
far as our knowledge enables us to speak, in roughly written MSS. such as 
were no doubt those of the N.T., there is no punctuation at all until about 
the third century. Our present MSS. (which begin in the fourth century) 
do not therefore represent an early tradition. If there were any traditional 
punctuation we should have to seek it rather in early versions or in second 
and third century Fathers: the punctuation of the MSS. is interesting in 
the history of interpretation, but has no other value, 
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History of The history of the interpretation must be passed over somewhat cursorily. 
the inter- For our earliest evidence we should naturally turn to the older versions, but 
pretation. these seem to labour under the same obscurity as the original. It is however 
(1) The probably true that the traditional interpretation of all of them is to apply the 
Versions, doxology to Christ. ; / 

(2) The About most of the Fathers however there is no doubt, An immense pre- 
Fathers, ponderance of the Christian writers of the first eight centuries refer the word 


to Christ. This is certainly the case with Irenaeus, Haer. III. xvii. 2, ed. 
Harvey; Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 13, 15; Hippolytus, Cont. Noct. 6 (ch. 
Gifford, of. cit. p. 60); Novatian, 7+2#. 13; Cyprian, Zest. ii. 6, ed. Hartel; 
Syn. Ant. adv, Paul. Sam, in Routh, Rel. Sacrae, iii. 291, 292; Athanasius, 
Cont. Arian. I. iii. 10; Epiphanius, Haer. lvii. 2, 9, ed. Oehler; Basil, 
Adv. Eunom. iv. p. 282; Gregory of Nyssa, Ado. Eunom. 11 ; Chrysostom, 
Hom. ad Rom. xvi. 3, &c.; Theodoret, dd Rom. iv. p- 100; Augustine, De 
Trinitate, ii. 13; Hilarius, De Trinitate, viii. 37, 38; Ambrosius, De Spirits 
Sancto, i. 3. 46; Hieronymus, Zp. CXXT. ad Algas. Qu. ix; Cyril Al., Cont. 
Jul. x. pp. 327, 328. It is true also of Origen (¢# Rom. vii. 13) if we may 
trust Rufinus’ Latin translation (the subject has been discussed at length 
by Gifford, of. cit. p. 31; Abbot, 7. B. Axeg. 1883, p. 103; WH. ad loc.). 
Moreover there is no evidence that this conclusion was arrived at on dogmatic 
grounds. The passage is rarely cited in controversy, and the word @eds was 
given to our Lord by many sects who refused to ascribe to him full divine 
honours, as the Gnostics of the second century and the Arians of the fourth, 
On the other hand this was a useful text to one set of heretics, the Sabellians; 
and it is significant that Hippolytus, who has to explain that the words do 
not favour Sabellianism, never appears to think of taking them in any 
other way. 

(3) The The strotigelt evidence against the reference to Christ is that of the leading 

older MSS. uncial MSS. Of these N has no punctuation, A undoubtedly puts a point 
after odpxa, and also leaves a slight space. The punctuation of this chapter 
is careful, and certainly by the original hand; but as there is a similar point 
and space between Xpiorod and drép in ver. 3, a point between odpka and 
oivwes, and another between "IopayAirm and dy, there is no reason as far as 
punctuation is concerned why 6 dy should not refer to Xparés as much as 
ofrives does to ddeApdy.* B has a colon after odpxa, but leaves no space, 
while there is a space left at the end of the verse. The present colon is 
however certainly not by the first hand, and whether it covers an earlier 
stop or not cannot be ascertained. C has a stop after cdpxa, The difference 
between the MSS, and the Fathers has not been accounted for and is certainly 
curious. 

Against ascribing these words to Christ some patristic evidence has 
been found. Origen (Rufinus) ad Joc. tells us there were certain persons 
who thought the ascription of the word @cés to Christ difficult, for St. Paul 
had already called him vids @eod. The long series of extracts made by 
Wetstein ad Joc. stating that the words 6 én! adyvrwv @eds cannot be used of 
the Son are not to the point, for the Son here is called not 6 ém ravrov @eés, 
but él mévrov Ocds, and some of the writers he quotes expressly interpret the 
passage of the Christ elsewhere. Again, Cyril of Alexandria (Cont. Lal. x. 
P. 327) quotes the Emperor Julian to the effect that St. Paul never calls 
Christ cds, but although this is certainly an interesting statement, thig 

assage, which Cyril quotes against him, might easily have been overlooked. 
wo writers, and two only, Photius (Cont. Man. iii. 14) and Diodores 
(Cramer’s Catena, p. 162), definitely ascribe the words to the Father, 
(4) Modern The modern criticism of the passage began with Erasmus, who pointed 
sxiti@ism, 


* For information on this point and also on the punctuation of the older 
papyri, we are much indebted to Mr. F. G, Kenyon, of the British Museum, 
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out that there were certainly three alternative interpretations possible, and 
that as there was so much doubt about the verse it should never be ased_, 
against heretics. He himself wavers in his opinion. In the Commentary 
he seems to refer the words to the Father, in the Paraphrase (a later but 
popular work) he certainly refers them to the Son. Socinus, it is interesting 
to note, was convinced by the position of edAoynrés (see below) that the 
sentence must refer to Christ. From Erasmus’ time onwards opinions have 
varied, and have been influenced, as was natural, largely by the dogmatic 
opinions of the writer; and it seems hardly worth while to quote long lists of 
names on either side, when the question is one which must be decided not by 
authority or theological opinion but by considerations of language. 

The discussion which follows will be divided into three heads:— 

(1) Grammar ; (2) Sequence of thought; (3) Pauline usage, 

The first words that attract our attention are 7d xara odpxa, and a parallel The gram. 
naturally suggests itself with Rom. i. 3, 4. As there St. Paul describes the mar of the 
human descent from David, but expressly limits it xa7d odpxa, and then passage. 
in contrast describes his Divine descent card mvedpa dyiwavvns; so here the (1) 73 Kara 
course of the argument having led him to lay stress on the human birth of okpxa. 
Christ as a Jew, he would naturally correct a one-sided statement by 
limiting that descent to the earthly relationship and then describe the true 
nature of Him who was the Messiah of the Jews. He would thus enhance 
the privileges of his fellow-countrymen, and put a culminating point to his 
argument. 70 «a7d odpea leads us to expect an antithesis, and we find just 
what we should have expected in 6 dy émt révtmv @cés. 

Is this legitimate? It has been argued first of all that the proper anti- 
thesis to odp{ is mvedya. But this objection is invalid. @eds is in a con- 
siderable number of cases used in contrast to odp£ (Luke iii. 6; 1 Cor. i. 29° 
Col. iti. 22; Philemon 16; 2 Chron. xxxii. 8; Ps. lv [lvi]. 5; Jer. xvii. Sf 
Dan. ii. 11; cf. Gifford, p. 40, to whom we owe these instances). 

Again it is argued that the expression 7d xard. odpxa as opposed to xaré 
odpxa precludes the possibility of such a contrast in words. While xara 
odpka allows the expression of a contrast, 7d xara odpxa would limit the 
idea of a sentence but would not allow the limitation to be expressed. This 
statement again is incorrect. Instances are found in which there is an 
expressed contrast to such limitations introduced with the article (see 
hpi P- 39; he quotes Isocrates, p. 32€; Demosth. cont. Zubul. p. 1299, 

14). 

But although neither of these objections is valid, it is perfectly true that 
neither «avd odpxa nor 7d ward adpxa demands an expressed antithesia 
(Rom. iv. 1; Clem. Rom. i. 32). The expression 7d xard odpxa cannot 
therefore be quoted as decisive; but probably any one reading the passage 
for the first time would be led by these words to expect some contrast and 
would naturally take the words that follow as a contrast. 

The next words concerning which there has been much discussion are 6 dv. (3) 8 &. 
It is argued on the one hand that 6 Wy is naturally relatival in character and 
equivalent to és éo7, and in support of this statement 2 Cor. xi. 31 is quoted ; 

6 Ocds kat narTip Tod Kupiov "Inaod older, 6 dv ebdroynrds els Tods aldvas, Ort 
ob ev8ouai—a passage which is in some respects an exact parallel. On the 
other hand passages are quoted in which the words do not refer to anything 
preceding, such as Jn. iii. 31 6 dywOev épydpevos éndvw mdvrov early: 3 ov ex 
Tis ys cx Tis vhs éort, nat ce THs yas Aadel: and of dvres in Rom, viii. 5, 8. 
The question is a nice one. It is perfectly true that 6 #y can be used in both 
ways; but it must be noticed that in the last instances the form of the 
sentence is such as to take away all ambiguity, and to compel a change of 
subject. In this case, as there is a noun immediately preceding to which the 
words would naturally refer, as there is no sign of a change of subject, and 
as there is no finite verb in the sentence following, an ordinary reader would 
consider that the words 6 dy émi wdvrav @eds reter to what precedes unless 


‘:) The 
position of 
evAoynrés. 


The con- 
nexion of 
thought. 
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they suggest so great an antithesis to his mind that he could not refer them 
to Christ. 

But further than this: no instance seems to occur, at any rate in the 
N.T., of the participle dv being used with a prepositional phrase and the 
noun which the prepositional phrase qualifies. Ifthe noun is mentioned the 
substantive verb becomes unnecessary. Here 6 ém mdvtwy Oeds would be 
the correct expression, if Oeds is the subject of the sentence; if my is added 
©«és must become predicate. This excludes the translation (6.) ‘He who is 
God over all be (or is) blessed for ever.’ It still leaves it possible to translate 
as (¢.) ‘He who is over all is God blessed for ever,’ but the reference to 
Xprordés remains the most natural interpretation, unless, as stated above, the 
word @eds suggests in itself too great a contrast. 

It has thirdly been pointed out that if this passage be an ascription of 
blessing to the Father, the word edAoynrés would naturally come first, just 
as the word ‘ Blessed’ would in English. An examination of LXX usage 
shows that except in cases in which the verb is expressed and thrown forward 
(as Ps. cxii [cxiii]. 2 «i 7d dvopa Kupiov evdAoynuévov) this is almost in- 
variably its position. But the rule is clearly only an empirical one, and in 
cases in which stress has to be laid on some special word, it may be and is 
broken (cf. Ps. Sol. viii. 40, 41). As 6 dv émt mavtwv @céds if it does not refer 
to 6 Xpords must be in very marked contrast with it, there would be a special 
emphasis on the words, and the perversion of the natural order becomes 
possible. These considerations prevent the argument from the position of 
evbAoyntos being as decisive as some have thought it, but do not prevent the 
balance of evidence being against the interpretation as a doxology referring 
to the Father. 

The result of an examination of the grammar of the passage makes it clear 
that if St. Paul had intended to insert an ascription of praise to the Father 
we should have expected him to write evAoyyrds els rods aidvas 6 én) mavrav 
@cés. If the translation (@.) suggested above, which leaves the stop at 
wdyvtov, be accepted, two difficulties which have been urged are avoided, 
but the awkwardness and abruptness of the sudden @eds evAoynros els Tovs 
aidvas make this interpretation impossible. We have seen that the position 
of evAoynrds makes a doxology (6.) improbable, and the insertion of the 
participle makes it very unnatural. The grammatical evidence is in favour 
of (a.), i.e. the reference of the words to 6 Xpiords, unless the words 6 dy én 
sdvrwy @eds contain in themselves so marked a contrast that they could not 
possibly be so referred. 

We pass next to the connexion of thought. Probably not many will 
doubt that the interpretation which refers the passage to Christ (a.) admirably 
suits the context. St. Paul is enumerating the privileges of Israel, and as the 
highest and last privilege he reminds his readers that it was from this Jewish 
stock after all that Christ in His human nature had come, and then in order 
to emphasize this he dwells on the exalted character of Him who came 
according to the flesh as the Jewish Messiah. This gives a perfectly clear 
and intelligible interpretation of the passage. Can we say the same of any 
interpretation which applies the words to the Father? 

Those who adopt this latter interpretation have generally taken the words 
as a doxology, ‘ He that is over all God be blessed for ever,’ or ‘ He that is 
God over all be blessed for ever.’ A natural criticism that at once arises is, 
how awkward the sudden introduction of a doxology ! how inconsistent with 
the tone of sadness which pervades the passage! Nor do the reasons alleged 
in support of this interpretation really avoid the difficulty It is quite true 
of course that St. Paul was full of gratitude for the privileges of his race and 
especially for the coming of the Messiah, but that is not the thought in his 
mind. His feeling is one of sadness and of failure: it is necessary for him 
to argue that the promise of God has not failed. Nor again does a reference 
to Rom. i. 25 support the interpretation. It is quste true that there we have 
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a doxology in the midst of a passage of great sadness; but like 2 Cor. xi. 38 
that is an instance of the ordinary Rabbinic and oriental usage of adding an 
ascription of praise when the name of God has been introduced. That would 
not apply in the present case where there is no previous mention of the name 
of God. It is impossible to say that a doxology could not stand here; it is 
certainly true that it would be unnatural and out of place. 

So strongly does Dr. Kennedy feel the difficulties both exegetical and Prof, 
grammatical of taking these words as a blessing addressed to the Father, Kennedy's 
that being unable to adopt the reference to Christ, he considers that they interpreta- 
occur here as a strong assertion of the Divine unity introduced at this tion. 
place in order to conciliate the Jews: ‘ He who is over all is God blessed 
for ever.’ It is difficult to find anything in the context to support this 
opinion, St. Paul’s object is hardly to conciliate unbelieving Jews, but to 
solve the difficulties of believers, nor does anything occur in either the 
previous or the following verses which might be supposed to make an 
assertion of the unity of God either necessary or apposite. The inter- 
pretation fails by ascribing too great subtlety to the Apostle. 

Unless then Pauline usage makes it absolutely impossible to refer the Pauline 
expressions @eés and én? mdvtwy to Christ, or to address to Him such usage. 

a doxology and make use in this connexion of the decidedly strong word (1) 8+és, 
edAoyntés, the balance of probability is in favour of referring the passage 
to Him. What then is the usage of St. Paul? The question has been 
somewhat obscured on both sides by the attempt to prove that St. Paul 
could or could not have used these terms of Christ, i.e. by making the 
difficulty theological and not linguistic, St. Paul always looks upon Christ 
as being although subordinate to the Father at the head of all creation 
(1 Cor. xi. 3; xv. 28; Phil. ii. 5-11; Col. i, 13-20), and this would quite 
justify the use of the expression émi mdvrav of Him. So also if St. Paul can 
Speak of Christ as eixav rod @eod (2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15), as év poppp @cod 
indpxov, and fca @c@ (Phil. ii. 6), he ascribes to Him no lesser dignity 
than would be implied by @eéds as predicate. The question rather is this: 
was @eés so definitely used of the ‘ Father’ as a proper name that it could 
not be used of the Son, and that its use in this passage as definitely points to 
the Father as would the word zar7np if it were substituted? The most 
significant passage referred to is 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, where it is asserted that @edg 
is as much a proper name as «vpios or mvedyo and is used in marked distine- 
tion to «pos. But this passage surely suggests the answer. Kupios ig 
clearly used as a proper name of the Son, but that does not prevent St. Paw? 
elsewhere speaking of the Father as Kvpuos, certainly in quotations from the 
O.T. and probably elsewhere (1 Cor. iii. 5), nor of Xpords as mvedpe 
(2 Cor. iii. 16). The history of the word appears to be this. To one 
brought up as a Jew it would be natural to use it of the Father alone, and 
hence complete divine prerogatives would be ascribed to the Son somewhat 
earlier than the word itself was used. But where the honour was given the 
word used predicatively would soon follow. It was habitual at the beginning 
of the second century as in the Ignatian letters, it is undoubted in St. John 
where the Evangelist is writing in his own name, it probably occurs 
Acts xx. 28 and perhaps Titusii.14. It must be admitted that we should not 
expect it in so early an Epistle as the Romans; but there is no impossibility 
either in the word or the ideas expressed by the word occurring so early. 

So again with regard to doxologies and the use of the term ebAoynrds. (2) Doxo- 
The distinction between evAoynrds and evAeynpuévos which it is attempted to logies ad- 
make cannot be sustained: and to ascribe a doxology to the Son would be dressed to 
a practical result of His admittedly divine nature which would gradually Christ 
show itself in language. At first the early Jewish usage would be adhered 
to; gradually as the dignity of the Messiah became realized, a change would 
take place in the use of words. Hence we find doxologies appearing 
definitely in later books of the N.T., probably in 2 Tim. iv. 18, certainly in 


Concle- 
sion, 
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Rey. v. 13 and 2 Pet. iii. 18. Again we can assert that we should not expect 


it in so early an Epistle as the Romans, but, as Dr. Liddon points out, 
2 Thess. i. 12 implies it as does also Phil. ii. 5-8; and there is no reason 
why language should not at this time be beginning to adapt itself to theo- 
logical ideas already formed. 

Throughout there has been no argument which we have felt to be quite 
conclusive, but the result of our investigations into the grammar of the 
sentence and the drift of the argument is to incline us to the belief that the 
words would naturally refer to Christ, unless @eés is so definitely a proper 
name that it would imply a contrast in itself. We have seen that that is not 
so. Even if St. Paul did not elsewhere use the word of the Christ, yet it 
certainly was so used at a not much later period. St. Paul’s phraseology is 
never fixed ; he had no dogmatic reason against so using it. In these circum- 
‘stances with some slight, but only slight, hesitation we adopt the first alterna- 
tive and translate ‘Of whom is the Christ as concerning the flesh, who is 
over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.’ 


THE REJECTION Oi? ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE PROMISES. 


IX. 6-18. For it ts indeed true. With all these privileges 
Israel is yet excluded from the Messianic promises. 

Now in the first place does this imply, as has been urged, 
that the promises of God have been broken? By no means. 
The Scriptures show clearly that physical descent is not 
enough. The children of Ishmael and the children of Esau, 
both alike descendants of Abraham to whom the promise was 
Sven, have been rejected. There is then no breach of the 
Divine promise, if God rejects some Israelites as He has 
wejected them. 


*Yet in spite of these privileges Israel is rejected. Now it 
has been argued: ‘ If this be so, then the Divine word has failed. 
God made a definite promise to Israel. If Israel is rejected, 
that promise is broken,’ An examination of the conditions of 
the promise show that this is not so. It was never intended 
of privilege, "no more in fact than that all were to share the 
full rights of sons of Abraham because they were his offspring. 
Two instances will prove that this was not the Divine intention. 
Take first the words used to Abraham in Gen. xxi. 12 when he 
cast forth Hagar and her child: ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called.’ 
These words show that although there were then two sons of 
Abraham. one only, Isaac, was selected to be the heir, through 
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whom the promise was to be inherited. * And the general conclu- 
sion follows: the right of being ‘sons of God,’ i.e. of sharing that 
adoption of which we spoke above as one of the privileges of Israel, 
does not depend on the mere accident of human birth, but those 
born to inherit the promise are reckoned by God as the descendants 
to whom His words apply. ° The salient feature is in fact the pro- 
mise, and not the birth; as is shown by the words used when the 
promise was given at the oak of Mamre (Gen. xviii. 10) ‘ At this 
time next year will I come and Sarah shall have a son.’ The 
promise was given before the child was born or even conceived, 
and the child was born because of the promise, not the promise 
given because the child was born. 

*° A second instance shows this still more clearly. It might be 
argued in the last case that the two were not of equal parentage: 
Ishmael was the son of a female slave, and not of a lawful wife: 
in the second case there is no such defect. The two sons of 
Isaac and Rebecca had the same father and the same mother: 
moreover they were twins, born at the same time. ™ The object 
was to exhibit the perfectly free character of the Divine action, 
that purpose of God in the world which works on a principle of 
selection not dependent on any form of human merit or any con- 
vention of human birth, but simply on the Divine will as revealed 
in the Divine call; and so before they were born, before they had 
done anything good or evil, a selection was made between the two 
sons. ™From Gen. xxv. 23 we learn that it was foretold to 
Rebecca that two nations, two peoples were in her womb, and that 
the elder should serve the younger. God’s action is independent 
of human birth; it is not the elder but the younger that is selected. 
#8 And the prophecy has been fulfilled. Subsequent history may 
be summed up in the words of Malachi (i. 2, 3) ‘Jacob have 
I loved, and Esau have I hated.’ 


6. The Apostle, after conciliating his readers by a short preface, 
now passes to the discussion of his theme. He has never definitely 
stated it, but it can be inferred from what he has said. The con- 
nexion in thought implied by the word 6¢ is rather that of passing 
to a new stage in the argument, than of sharply defined opposition 
to what has preceded. Yet there is some contrast: he sighs over 
the fall, yet that fall is not so absolute as to imply a break in God’s 


purpose. 
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obx ofov 88 8m: ‘the case is not as though.’ ‘This grief of 
mine for my fellow countrymen is not to be understood as mean- 
ing. Lipsius. The phrase is unique: it must clearly not be 
interpreted as if it were od ofdv re, ‘it is not possible that’: for the 
re is very rarely omitted, and the construction in this case is 
always with the infinitive, nor does St. Paul want to state what 
it is impossible should have happened, but what has not happened. 
The common ellipse ody dr affords the best analogy, and the 
phrase may be supposed to represent od rowidrov dé ort ofov sre. 
(Win. § Ixiv. 1.6; E.T. p. 746.) 

éxmémtwxev : ‘fallen from its place,’ i.e. perished and become of no 
effect. Sox Cor. xiii. 8 7 dydmn oddémore éxmimre (AV); James i. 11. 

& Adyos tod Geos: ‘the Word of God,’ in the sense of ‘the 
declared purpose of God,’ whether a promise or a threat or a de- 
cree looked at from the point of view of the Divine consistency. 
This is the only place in the N. T. where the phrase occurs 
in this sense; elsewhere it is used by St. Paul (2 Cor. ii. 17; 
iv.2; 2 Tim. ii.g; Tit. ii. 5),in Heb. xiii. 7, in Apoc. i. 9; vi. 9; 
xx. 4, and especially by St. Luke in the Acts (twelve times) to 
mean ‘the Gospel’ as preached ; once (in Mark vii. 13), it seems 
to mean the O. T. Scriptures; here it represents the O. T. phrase 
6 Adyos Tod Kupiov: cf. Is, xxxi. 2 kal 6 Adyos adrod (i. €. rod Kupiov) ov 
py aber OF. 

ot é€ “lopand: the offspring of Israel according to the flesh, the 
viol "Iopand of ver. 27. 

odtot “lopayd. Israel in the spiritual sense (cf. ver. 4 on ’IopanAiras 
which is read here also by DEF G, Vulg., being a gloss to bring 
out the meaning), the Iopa\ rod Gcod of Gal. vi. 16, intended for 
the reception of the Divine promise. But St. Paul does not mean 
here to distinguish a spiritual Israel (i.e. the Christian Church) 
from the fleshly Israel, but to state that the promises made to Israel 
might be fulfilled even if some of his descendants were shut out 
from them. What he states is that not all the physical descendants 
of Jacob are necessarily inheritors of the Divine promises implied 
in the sacred name Israel. This statement, which is the ground 
on which he contests the idea that God’s word has failed, he has 
now to prove. 

7. 088 én. The grammatical connexion of this passage with 
the preceding is that of an additional argument; the logical con- 
nexion is that of a proof of the statement just made. St. Paul 
could give scriptural proof, in the case of descent from Abraham, 
of what he had asserted in the case of descent from Jacob, and thus 
establish his fundamental principle—that inheritance of the pro- 
mises is not the necessary result of Israelitish descent. 

onéppa ‘ABpadp. The word ozépya is used in this verse, first of 
natural seed or descent, then of seed according to the promise. 
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Both senses occur together in Gen. xxi. 12, 13; and both are 
found elsewhere in the N. T., Gal. iii. 29 ef 5€ ipeis Xpiorod, dpa rod 
“ABpadp oméppa coré: Rom. xi. § éy®... €« oméppatos ‘ABpadp, The 
nominative to the whole sentence is mdvtes of €& "Iopant. ‘The 
descendants of Israel have not all of them the legal rights of in- 
heritance from Abraham because they are his offspring by natural 
descent.’ 

é\”. Instead of the sentence being continued in the same form 
as it began in the first clause, a quotation is introduced which com- 
pletes it in sense but not in grammar: cf. Gal. iii. 11, 12; 1 Cor. 
XV. 27. 

év “loadk KdyOycerat cot omépya: ‘in (i.e. through) Isaac will 
those who are to be your true descendants and representatives 
be reckoned.’ & (as in Col. i. 16 év abtr@ ékxricOy ra mdvra) im- 
plies that Isaac is the starting-point, place of origin of the 
descendants, and therefore the agent through whom the descent 
takes place; so Matt. ix. 34 év 7 dpyoure rev Sapoviov: 1 Cor. vi. 2. 
onéppa (cf. Gen. xii. 7 1@ oreppati cov daow rH yiv: Gen. Xv. 5 otras 
éora Td onéppa cov) is used collectively to express the whole number 
of descendants, not merely the single son Isaac. The passage 
means that the sons of Israel did not inherit the promise made to 
Abraham because they were his offspring—there were some who 
were his offspring who had not inherited them; but they did so be- 
cause they were descendants of that one among his sons through 
whom it had been specially said that his true descendants should 
be counted. 

The quotation is taken from the LXX of Gen. xxi. 12, which 
it reproduces exactly. It also correctly reproduces both the lan- 
guage and meaning of the original Hebrew. The same passage 
is quoted in Heb. xi. 18. 

The opinion expressed in this verse is of course exactly opposite 
to the current opinion—that their descent bound Israel to God 
by an indissoluble bond. See the discussion at the end of this 
section. 

kAnOijcetar: ‘reckoned,’ ‘considered,’ ‘counted as the true 
onéppa’; not as in ver. 11, and as it is sometimes taken here, 
‘called,’ ‘summoned’ (see below). 


The uses of the word xadéw are derived from two main significations, 
(1) to ‘call,’ ‘summon,’ (2) to ‘summon by name,’ hence ‘to name.’ It 
may mean (1) to ‘call aloud’ Heb. iii. 13, to ‘summon,’ to ‘summon to 
a banquet’ (in these senses also in the LXX), so 1 Cor. x. 27; Matt. xxii. 3; 
from these is derived the technical sense of ‘calling to the kingdom.’ 
This exact usage is hardly found in the LXX, but Is. xlii. 6 (éyd Kupros 
5 @eds éxddrcad oe év Stxacoovvp), Is. li. 2 (Ste «ls Hv Kal éxddreoa adrév, 
wal ebdAdyyoa airy al qydnnoa abroy Kat énAndvva adrév) approach it, In 
this sense it is confined to the epistles of St. Paul with Hebrews and St. Peter, 
the word hardly occurring at all in St. John and not in this sense elsewhere 
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(although #Anrés is so used Matt. xxii. 14). The full construction is made 
Twa eis Tt, 1 Thess. ii. 12 Tod KadodyTos tpas eis THY éavTod Bactdelay Kal 
dégay: but the word was early used absolutely, and so 6 xadav of God (so 
Rom. iv. 17; viii. 30; ix. 11, 24). The technical use of the term comes out 
most strongly in 1 Cor. wi and in the derived words (see on «Anrés 
Rom. i. 1, 7). (2) In the second group of meanings the ordinary con- 
struction is with a double accusative, Acts xiv. 12 éxdAouy te tov Bapyéfay 
Aia (so Rom. ix. 25, and constantly in LXX), or with dvépart, ém To 
évépart as Luke i, 59, 61, although the Hebraism wadécoucr 76 dvoua abrod 
"Eppavound (Matt. i. 23) occurs. But to ‘call by name’ has associations 
derived on the one side from the idea of calling over, reckoning, accounting; 
hence such phrases as Rom. ix. 7 (from Gen. xxi. 12 LXX), and on the other 
from the idea of affection suggested by the idea of calling by name, so 
Rom. ix. 26 (from LXX Hos. ii. 1[i. 10]). These derivative uses of the word 
occur independently both in Greek, where «é«Anpa: maybe used to mean 
little more than ‘to be,’ and in Hebrew. The two main meanings can always 
be distinguished, but probably in the use of the word each has influenced 
the other; when God is said to be ‘He that calls us’ the primary idea is 
clearly that of invitation, but the secondary idea of ‘calling by name,’ i.e. 
of expressing affection, gives a warmer colouring to the idea suggested. 


8. toi7’ €orw, From this instance we may deduce a general 
principle. 

Ta Téxva, Tis capKds: bert guos corporis vis genuertt, Fri. 

téxva tod Geo: bound to God by all those ties which have been 
the privilege and characteristic of the chosen race. 

Ta Téxva THs emayyehias: Leberd guos Det promissum procreavit. Fri. 
Cf. Gal. iv. 23 GAN’ 6 pév ék ris madioxns Kata odpka yeyévynrat, 6 Be ex 
Tis edevOepas Ov émayyehias: 28 nycis dé, deol, kara “Ioadk émayyeXias 
TéeKVa EopeEr, 

All these expressions (réxva rod Ocov, réxva ris émayyeXias) are 
used elsewhere of Christians, but that is not their meaning in this 
passage. St. Paul is concerned in this place to prove not that 
any besides those of Jewish descent might inherit the promises, but 
merely that not all of Jewish descent necessarily and for that very 
Teason must enjoy all the privileges of that descent. Physical con- 
nexion with the Jewish stock was not in itself a ground for inherit- 
ing the promise. That was the privilege of those intended when 
the promise was first spoken, and who might be considered to be born 
of the promise. This principle is capable of a far more universal 
application, an application which is made in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (iii. 29; iv. 28, &c.), but is not made here. 

9. éwayyehias must be the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward in order to give emphasis and to show where the point 
of the argument lies. ‘This word is one of promise,’ i.e. if 
you refer to the passage of Scripture you will see that Isaac was 
the child of promise, and not born xara odpxa; his birth therefore 
depends upon the promise which was in fact the efficient cause of 
it, and not the promise upon his birth. And hence is deduced 
a general law: a mere connexion with the Jewish race «ard odpea 
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does not necessarily imply a share in the éwayyeNla, for it did not 
according to the original conditions. 

kara TOv Katpdy TodToy éedoouat, Kat Zotar TE Xdppa vids. St. Paul 
combines Gen. xviii. 10 (LXX) émavaotpépav fiw mpds o€ ward rov 
katpov tovrov cis dpas, wai e£es vidv Sdppa y yur) cov: and 14 (LXX) 
eis roy Katpév Tovrov avactpéya mpos oe eis Spas, kai ora rh Sdppa vids. 
The Greek text is a semewhat free translation of the Hebrew, but 
St. Paul’s deductions from the passage are quite in harmony with 
both its words and its spirit. 

kata tov Katpdv Todrov is shown clearly by the passage in Genesis 
to mean ‘at this time in the following year,’ i.e. when a year is 
accomplished; but the words have little significance for St. Paul: 
they are merely a reminiscence of the passage he is quoting, 
and in the shortened form in which he gives them, the meaning, 
without reference to the original passage, is hardly clear. 

10. od pdvov 8€: see on Vv. 3, introducing an additional or even 
stronger proof or example. ‘You may find some flaw in the 
previous argument; after all Ishmael was not a fully legitimate 
child like Isaac, and it was for this reason (you may say) that the 
sons of Ishmael were not received within the covenant; the in- 
stance that I am now going to quote has no defect of this sort, 
and it will prove the principle that has been laid down still. more 
clearly,’ 

GAG Kat “PeBéxxa, x.7.X.: the sentence beginning with these words 
is never finished grammatically; it is interrupted by the parenthesis 
in ver. II pnme yap yernbevrov ... kadovvtos, and then continued 
with the construction changed; cf.v. 12,18; 1 Tim. i. 3. 

é€ évég are added to emphasize the exactly similar birth of the 
two sons. The mother’s name proves that they have one mother, 
these words show that the father too was the same. There are 
none of the defective conditions which might be found in the case of 
Isaac and Ishmael. Cf. Chrys. ad loc. (Hom. in Rom. xvi. p. 610) 
9 yap ‘PeBexxa kai porn TO “Ioadk yéyove yun, kai duo rékovca maidas, é« 
rov ‘Ioade érexev ducborépous* GAX’ Spws of rexbevres Tod ad’Tov marpos 
Ovres, THS arias pnTpds, Tas av’Tas AUcarTes wdivas, Kai GuoTdrptos SvTes Kal 
Spopnrprot, Kal mpos Tovrots Kai Stdvpa, ob roy aitav dmjdavoay, 

koitny €xouoa: ‘having conceived’; cf. Fri. ad loc. 

700 tatpds Hav: ‘the ancestor of the Jewish race.’ St. Paul is 
here identifying himself with the Jews, ‘his kinsmen according to 
the flesh.’ The passage has no reference to the composition of the 
Roman community. 

11. pte ydp, «.1.A. In this verse a new thought is introduced, 
connected with but not absolutely necessary for the subject under 
discussion. The argument would be quite complete without it. 
St. Paul has only to prove that to be of Jewish descent did not in 
itself imply a right to inherit the promise. That Esau was re- 
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jected and Jacob chosen is quite sufficient to establish this. But 
the instance suggests another point which was in the Apostle’s 
mind, and the change in construction shows that a new difficulty, 
or rather another side of the question—the relation of these events 
to the Divine purpose—has come forward. It is because he desires 
to bring in this point that he breaks off the previous sentence. The 
yap then, as so often, refers to something latent in the Apostle’s 
mind, which leads him to introduce his new point, and is explained 
by the sentence tva ... perp, ‘and this incident shows also the 
absolute freedom of the Divine election and purpose, for it was 
before the children were born that the choice was made and de- 
clared.’ 

pijro ...pydé: ‘although they were not yet born nor had done 
anything good or evil.’ The subjective negative shows that the 
note of time is introduced not merely as an historical fact but as 
one of the conditions which must be presumed in estimating the 
significance of the event. The story is so well known that the 
Apostle is able to put first without explanation the facts which 
akon the point as he conceives it. 

.pévy. What is really the underlying principle of the 
action is s expressed as if it were its logical purpose; for St. Paul 
represents the events as taking place in the way they did in order 
to illustrate the perfect freedom of the Divine purpose. 

f kat’ éxdoyhy mpd0eots Tod Geos: ‘the Divine purpose which 
has worked on the principle of selection.’ These words are the 
key to chaps. ix-xi and suggest the solution of the problem before 
St. Paul. mpdGecrs is a technical Pauline term occurring although 
not frequently i in the three later groups of Epistles: Rom. viii. 28; 
ix. 11; > Eph. i. 10, II év are, év ® kat exdnpadOnner, _mpoomo terres Kata 
mpdbeow Tov Ta mavta évepyovvtos Kata THY BovAny tov OeAnparos avTod: 
iii. 11 xara mpddcow Tdv aidver hy éroingey ev TH X. ‘1. 7H Kupio jpav: 
2 Tim. i. 9 tov cdoavros jas Kai Kadécavros KAnoet ayia, ob Kata Ta 
pya nuav, Gdda kar’ iSiay mpdbecw Kai xdpw: the verb also is found 
once in the same sense, Eph. i. 9 xara rv ebdoxiay aitod, iv mpe- 
€6ero €v a’t@. From Aristotle onwards mpdéeors had been used to 
express purpose; with St. Paul it is the ‘ Divine purpose of God for 
the salvation of mankind,’ the ‘ purpose of the ages’ determined in 
the Divine mind before the creation of the world. The idea is 
apparently expressed elsewhere in the N. T. by Bovdy (Luke vii. 30; 
Acts ii. 23; iv. 28; xx. 27) which occurs once in St. Paul (Eph. i. 
11), but no previous instance of the word mpdéécors in this sense 
seems to be quoted. The conception is worked out by the Apostle 
with greater force and originality than by any previous writer, and 
hence he needs a new word to express it. See further the longer 
note on St. Paul’s Philosophy of History, p. 342. ¢kAoyn exe 
presses an essentially O. T. idea (see below) but was itself a new 
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word, the only instances quoted in Jewish literature earlier than 
this Epistle being from the Psalms of Solomon, which often show 
an approach to Christian theological language. It means (1) 
‘the process of choice,’ ‘election.’ Ps. Sol. xviii. 6 xabapioa 6 Ocds 
*Iopana eis nuépay éd€ov vy eddoyia, eis Nuepav exAoyns ev avaker Xprorod 
airod; ix. 7; Jos. B. J. IL. viii. 14; Acts ix. 15; Rom. xi. 5, 28; 
1 Thess. i. 4; 2 Pet. i. 10. In this sense it may be used of man’s 
election of his own lot (as in Josephus and perhaps in Ps. Sol. 
ix. 7), but in the N. T. it is always used of God’s election. (2) As 
abstract for concrete it means ékAexroi, those who are chosen, 
Rom. xi. 7. (3) In Aquila Is. xxii. 7 ; Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion, Is. xxxvii. 24, it means ‘the choicest,’ being apparently em- 
ployed to represent the Hebrew idiom. 

pévy: the opposite to éxméemroxer (ver. 6): the subjunctive shows 
that the principles which acted then are still in force. 

otk é& Epywy GAN Ex Tod Kadodvtos. These words qualify the 
whole sentence and are added to make more clear the absolute 
character of God’s free choice. 

We must notice (1) that St. Paul never here says anything about 
the principle on which the call is made; all he says is that it is not 
the result of épya. We have no right either with Chrysostom 
(iva hava pyot rod Ccod 7 éKAoyy 4 Kata mpdOeow Kai TPSyvwowy yevouern) 
to read into the passage foreknowledge or to deduce from the 
passage an argument against Divine foreknowledge. ‘The words 
are simply directed against the assumption of human merit. And 
(2) nothing is said in this passage about anything except ‘election’ 
or ‘calling’ to the kingdom. The gloss of Calvin dum ahos ad 
salutem praedestinat, altos ad atternam damnationem is nowhere 
implied in the text. 

So Gore (Studia Biblica, iii. p. 44) ‘The absolute election of 
Jacob,—the “loving” of Jacob and the “hating” of Esau,—has 
reference simply to the election of one to higher privileges as head 
of the chosen race, than the other. It has nothing to do with their 
eternal salvation. In the original to which St. Paul is referring, 
Esau is simply a synonym for Edom.’ 

gadAov is the reading of the RV. and moder editors with NAB, a few 
minuscules, and Orig. s«axév which occurs in TR. with DF GKL ete. and 

Fathers after Chrysostom was early substituted for the less usual word. 

A similar change has been made in 2 Cor. v. Io. 

For the mpd0eo.s tod eod of the RV. the TR. reads rod Oeov mpdGeats with 
the support of only a few minuscules.. 


12. 6 peifoy x... The quotation is made accurately from the 
LXX of Gen. xxv. 23 «ali eime Kupwos airy Avo e6yn ev t yaorpi cov 
eiow, kai S00 Naol ek THs KoWALas Gov SiagtaAnoovrat’ Kai ads Aaod irrepe£e, 
kat 6 pelfwv Sovrevoer TH eAdooon (cf. Hatch, Lssays in Biblical Greek, 
p. 163). God’s election or rejection of the founder of the race is 
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part of the process by which He elects or rejects the race. In 
either case the choice has been made independently of merits either 
of work or of ancestry. Both were of exactly the same descent, and 
the choice was made before either was born. 

& peifov ... 76 éddcoow: ‘the elder,’ ‘the younger.’ This 
use of the words seems to be a Hebraism; see Gen. x. 21 «al 76 
Sip eyernOn . . . GeAPS "IldheO rod peifovos: ib. xxix. 16 dvopa 7H peiCou 
Aeia, kai dvopa tH vewrépa ‘Paynd, But the dictionaries quote in 
support of the use Sxmiwv 6 péyas Pol. XVIII. xviii. 9. The 
instances quoted of pxpés (Mk. xv. 40; Mt. xviii. 6, 10, 14, &c.) 
are all equally capable of being explained of stature. 

13. tov “lakoB Hydanoa, tév 8 “Hoai épionoa. St. Paul con- 
cludes his argument by a second quotation taken freely from the 
LXX of Mal. i. 2, 3 ove ddedpds Fv Hoad rod "IakaB ; éyer Kuptos nab 
Hyannoa Tov "laxwB, rov dé Haat épionoa. 

What is the exact object with which these words are introduced? 
(1) The greater number of commentators (so Fri. Weiss Lipsius), 
consider that they simply give the explanation of God’s conduct. 
‘God chose the younger brother and rejected the elder not from 
any merit on the part of the one or the other, but simply because 
He loved the one and hated the other.’ The aorists then refer to 
the time before the birth of the two sons; there is no reference to 
the peoples descended from either of them, and St. Paul is repre- 
sented as vindicating the independence of the Divine choice in 
relation to the two sons of Isaac. 

(2) This explanation has the merit of simplicity, but it is prot: 
ably too simple. (i) In the first place, it is quite clear that St. 
Paul throughout has in his mind in each case the descendants as 
well as the ancestors, the people who are chosen and rejected as 
well as the fathers through whom the choice is made (cf. ver. 7). 
In fact this is necessary for his argument. He has to justify God’s 
dealing, not with individuals, but with the great mass of Jews who 
have been rejected. (ii) Again, if we turn to the original contexts 
of the two quotations in vv. 12, 13 there can be no doubt that in 
both cases there is reference not merely to the children but to their 
descendants. Gen. xxv. 23 ‘Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
peoples shall be separated even from thy bowels;’ Mal. i. 3 ‘But 
Esau I hated, and made his mountains a desolation, and gave his 
heritage to the jackals of the wilderness. Whereas Edom saith,’ 
&c. There is nothing in St. Paul’s method of quotation which could 
prevent him from using the words in a sense somewhat different 
from the original; but when the original passage in both cases is 
really more in accordance with his method and argument, it is 
more reasonable to believe that he is not narrowing the sense. 
(iii) As will become more apparent later, St. Paul’s argument is to 
show that throughout God’s action there is running a ‘ purpose 
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according to election.’ He does not therefore wish to say that it 
is merely God’s love or hate that has guided Him. 

Hence it is better to refer the words, either directly or in- 
directly, to the choice of the nation as well as the choice of the 
founder (so Go. Gif. Liddon). But a further question still remains 
as to the use of the aorist. We may with most commentators 
still refer it to the original time when the choice was made: 
when the founders of the nations were in the womb, God chose 
one nation and rejected another because of his love and hatred. 
But it is really better to take the whole passage as corroborating the 
previous verse by an appeal to history. ‘God said the elder shall 
serve the younger, and, as the Prophet has shown, the whole of sub- 
sequent history has been an illustration of this. Jacob God has 
selected for His love; Esau He has hated: He has given his moun- 
tains for a desolation and his heritage to the jackals.’ 

hydmnoa...épionoa. There is no need to soften these words 
as some have attempted, translating ‘loved more’ and ‘loved less.’ 
They simply express what had been as a matter of fact and was 
always looked upon by the Jews as God’s attitude towards the two 
nations. So Thanchuma, p. 32. 2 (quoted by Wetstein, ii. 438) Za 
invenies omnes transgressiones, quas odit Deus S. B. fuisse in Esavo. 


How very telling would be the reference to Esau and Edom an acquaint- 
ance with Jewish contemporary literature will show. Although in Dent. xxiii. 7 
it was said ‘Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy brother,’ later 
events had obliterated this feeling of kinship; or perhaps rather the feeling of 
relationship had exasperated the bitterness which the hostility of the two 
nations had aroused, At any rate the history is one of continuous hatred on 
both sides. Soin Ps, cxxxvii. 7 and in the Greek Esdras the burning of the 
temple is ascribed to the Edomites (see also Obadiah and Jer. xlix. 7-22). 
Two extracts from Apocryphal works will exhibit this hatred most clearly. 
In Znoch \xxxix. 11-12 (p. 233, ed. Charles) the patriarchal history is 
symbolized by different animals: ‘ But that white bull (Abraham) which was 
born amongst them begat a wild ass (Ishmael) and a white bull with it 
(Isaac), and the wild ass multiplied. But that bull which was born from 
him begat a black wild boar (Esau) and a white sheep (Jacob); and that 
wild boar begat many boars, but that sheep begat twelve sheep.’ Here 
Esau is represented by the most detested of animals, the pig. So in 
Jubilees xxxvii. 22 sq. (trans. Charles) the following speech is characteristi- 
cally put into the mouth of Esau: ‘ And thou too (Jacob) dost hate me and 
my children for ever, and there is no observing the tie of brotherhood with 
thee. Hear these words which I declare unto thee: if the boar can change 
its skin and make its bristles as soft as wool: or if it can cause horns to 
sprout forth on its head like the horns of a stag or of a sheep, then I will 
observe the tie of brotherhood with thee, for since the twin male offspring 
were separated from their mother, thou hast not shown thyself a brother to 
me. And if the wolves make peace with the lambs so as not to devour or 
rob them, and if their hearts turn towards them to do good, then there will 
be peace in my heart towards thee. And if the lion becomes the friend of 
the ox, and if he is bound under one yoke with him and ploughs with him 
and makes peace with him, then I will make peace with thee. And when 
the raven becomes white as the raza (a large white bird), then I know that 
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I shall love. thee and make peace with thee. Thou shalt be rooted out and 
thy son shall be rooted out and there shall be no peace for thee.’ (See also 
Jos. Bell. Jud. IV.iv.%,2; Hausrath, Vew Testament Temes, vol. i. pp. 67, 68, 
Eng. Trans.) 


The Divine Election. 


St. Paul has set himself to prove that there was nothing in the 
promise made to Abraham, by which God had‘ pledged Himself to 
Israel’ (Gore, Studia Bibiica, iii. 40), and bound Himself to allow all 
those who were Abraham’s descendants to inherit these promises. He 
proves this by showing that in two cases, as was recognized by the 
Jews themselves, actual descendants from Abraham had been ex- 
cluded. Hence he deduces the general principle, ‘ There was from 
the first an element of imscrutable selectiveness in God’s dealings 
within the race of Abraham’ (Gore, #5.). The inheritance of the 
promise is for those whom God chooses, and is not a necessary 
privilege of natural descent. The second point which he raises, 
that this choice is independent of human merit, he works out 
further in the following verses. 

On the main argument it is sufficient at present to notice that it 
was primarily an argumentum ad hominem and as such was abso- 
lutely conclusive against those to whom. it was addressed. The 
Jews prided themselves on being a chosen race; they prided them- 
selves especially on having been chosen while the Ishmaelites and 
the Edomites (whom they hated) had been rejected. St. Paul 
analyzes the principle on which the one race was chosen and the 
other rejected, and shows that the very same principles would 
perfectly justify God’s action in further dealing with it. God might 
choose some of them and reject others, just as he had originally 
chosen them and not the other descendants of Abraham. 

That this idea of the Divine Evection was one of the most funda- 
mental in the O.T. needs no illustration. We find it in the 
Pentateuch, as Deut. vii. 6 ‘For thou art an holy people unto the 
Lord, thy God: the Lord, thy God, hath chosen thee to be a 
peculiar people unto himself above all peoples that are on the face 
of the earth :’ in the Psalms, as Ps. cxxxv. 4 ‘For the Lord hath 
chosen Jacob unto himself, and Israel for his peculiar treasure’: in 
the Prophets, as Is. xli. 8, 9 ‘But thou Israel, my servant, Jacob 
whom. I have chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend; thou whom 
I have taken hold of from the ends of the earth and called thee 
from the corners thereof, and said unto thee, Thou art my servant, 
IT have chosen thee and not cast thee away.’ And this idea of 
Israel being the elect people of God is one of those which were 
seized and grasped most tenaciously by contemporary Jewish 
thought. But between the conception as held by St. Paul's con- 
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ternporaries and the O. T. there were striking differences In the 
O. T. it is always looked upon as an act of condescension und love 
of God for Israel, it is for this reason that He redeemed them from 
bondage, and purified them from sin (Deut. vii. 8; x. 1g; Is, xliv. 
24,22); although the Covenant is specified it is one which involves 
obligations on Israel (Deut. vii. 9, &c.): and the thought again and 
again recurs that Israel has thus been chosen not merely for their 
own sake but as an instrument in the hand of God, and not merely 
to exhibit the Divine power, but also for the benefit of other nations 
(Gen. xii. 3; Is. Ixvi. 18, &c.), But among the Rabbis the idea of 
Election has lost all its higher side. It is looked on as a covenant 
by which God is bound and over which He seems to have no control. 
Israel and God are bound in an indissoluble marriage (Shemoth 
rabba |. 51): the holiness of Israel can never be done away with, 
even although Israel sin, it still remains Israel (Sanhedrin 55): the 
worst Israelite is not profane like the heathen (Bammidbar rabha 17): 
no Israelite can go into Gehenna (Pesik/a 38 a): all Israelites have 
their portion in the world to come (Sanhedrin 1), and much more 
to the same effect. (See Weber Altsyn. Theol. p. 54, &c., to whom 
are due most of the above references.) 

And this belief was shared by St. Paul’s contemporaries. ‘The 
planting of them is rooted for ever: they shall not be plucked out 
all the days of the heaven: for the portion of the Lord and the 
inheritance of God is Israel’ (Ps. Sol. xiv. 3); ‘Blessed art thou of 
the Lord, O Israel, for evermore’ (28. viii. 41); ‘ Thou didst choose 
the seed of Abraham before all the nations, and didst set thy name 
before us, O Lord: and thou wilt abide among us for ever’ (2. ix. 
17,18). While Israel is always to enjoy the Divine mercy, sinners, 
i.e. Gentiles, are to be destroyed before the face of the Lord 
(tb. xii. 7, 8). So again in 4 Ezra, they have been selected while 
Esau has been rejected (iii. 16). And this has not been done as part 
of any larger Divine purpose; Israel is the end of the Divine action; 
for Israel the world was created (vi. 55); it does not in any way 
exist for the benefit of other nations, who are of no account; they 
are as spittle, as the dropping from a vessel (vi. 55, 56). More 
instances might be quoted ( /ubilees xix. 16; xxii. 9; Apoc. Baruch 
xlviii. 20, 23; lxxvii. 3), but the above are enough to illustrate the 
position St. Paul is combating. The Jew believed that his race 
was joined to God by a covenant which nothing could dissolve, 
and that he and his people alone were the centre of all God’s 
action in the creation and government of the world. 

This idea St. Paul combats. But it is important to notice how 
the whole of the O.T. conception is retained by him, but 
broadened and illuminated. Educated as a Pharisee, he had 
held the doctrine of election with the utmost tenacity. He had 
believed that his own nation had been chosen from among all the 
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kingdoms of the earth. He still holds the doctrine, but the 
Christian revelation has given a meaning to what had been a nar- 
row privilege, and might seem an arbitrary choice. His view is 
now widened. The world, not Israel, is the final end of God’s 
action. This is the key to the explanation of the great difficulty 
the rejection of Israel. Already in the words that he has used 
above 4 xar’ ék\oyjv mpdbeots he has shown the principle which he 
is working out. The mystery which had been hidden from the 
foundation of the world has been revealed (Rom. xvi. 26). There 
is still a Divine ékAoyy, but it is now realized that this is the result 
of a mpédeous, a universal Divine purpose which had worked through 
the ages on the principle of election, which was now beginning to 
be revealed and understood, and which St. Paul will explain and 
vindicate in the chapters that follow (cf. Eph. i. 4, 11; iii. 11). 

We shall follow St. Paul in his argument as he gradually works 
it out. Meanwhile it is convenient to remember the exact point he 
has reached. He has shown that God has not been untrue to any 
promise in making a selection from among the Israel of his own 
day; He is only acting on the principle He followed in selecting 
the Israelites and rejecting the Edomites and Ishmaelites. By the 
introduction of the phrase 4 kar’ éxAoyjyv mpddecrs St. Paul has also 
suggested the lines on which his argument will proceed. 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE JUSTICE. 


IX. 14-29. But secondly it may be urged: ‘ Surely then 
God is unjust. No, tf you turn to the Scriptures you will 
see that He has the right to confer His favours on whom He 
will (as He did on Moses) or to withhold them (as He did 
Jrom Pharaoh) (vv. 14-18). 

[f it is further urged, Why blame me if I like Pharaoh 
reject God's offer, and thus fulfil His will? I reply, It ts 
your part not to cavil but to submit. The creature may not 
complain against the Creator, any more than the vessel 
against the potter (vv. 19-21). Still less when God’s purpose 
has been so beneficent, and that to a body so mixed as this 
Christian Church of ours, chosen not only from the Fews but 
also from the Gentiles (vv. 22-24) ;—as indeed was foretold 
(vv. 25-29). 
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“But there is a second objection which may be raised. ‘If 
what you say is true that God rejects one and accepts another 
apart from either privilege of birth or human merit, is not His 
conduct arbitrary and unjust?’ What answer shall we make to 
this? Surely there is no injustice with God. Heaven forbid that 
Ishould say so. Iam only laying down clearly the absolute character 
of the Divine sovereignty. ™ The Scripture has shown us clearly 
the principles of Divine action in two typical and opposed incidents: 
that of Moses exhibiting the Divine grace, that of Pharaoh ex- 
hibiting the Divine severity. Take the case of Moses. When he 
demanded a sign of the Divine favour, the Lord said (Ex. xxxiii. 
17-19) ‘Thou hast found grace in my sight, and I know thee by 
name ...1 will make all my goodness pass before thee ; I will be 
gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy on 
whom I will show mercy.’ ™ These words imply that grace comes 
to man not because he is determined to attain it, not because he 
exerts himself for it as an athlete in the races, but because he has 
found favour in God’s sight, and God shows mercy towards him: 
they prove in fact the perfect spontaneousness of God’s action. 
So in the case of Pharaoh. The Scripture (in Ex. ix. 16) tells us 
that at the time of the plagues of Egypt these words were ad- 
dressed to him: ‘I have given thee thy position and place, that 
I may show forth in thee my power, and that my name might be 
' declared in all the earth.” 1 Those very Scriptures then to which 
you Jews so often and so confidently appeal, show the absolute 
character of God’s dealings with men. Both the bestowal of mercy 
or favour and the hardening of the human heart depend alike upon 
the Divine will. 

%” But this leads to a third objection. If man’s destiny be 
simply the result of God’s purpose, if his hardness of heart is 
a state which God Himself causes, why does God find fault? His 
will is being accomplished. There is no resistance being offered. 
Obedience or disobedience is equally the result of His purpose. 
* Such questions should never be asked. Consider what is_in- 
volved in your position as man. A man’s relation to God is such 
that whatever God does the man has no right to complain or object 
or reply. The Scriptures have again and again represented the 
relation of God to man under the image of a potter and the 
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vessels that he makes. Can you conceive (to use the words of 
the prophet Isaiah) the vessel saying to its maker: ‘Why did you 
make me thus?’ *' The potter has complete control over the lump 
of clay with which he works, he can make of it one vessel for an 
honourable purpose, another for a dishonourable purpose. This 
exactly expresses the relation of man to his Maker. God has 
made man, made him from the dust of the earth. He has as 
absolute control oyer His creature as the potter has. No man 
before Him has any right, or can complain of injustice. He is 
absolutely in God’s hands. ™ This is God’s sovereignty; even 
if He had been arbitrary we could not complain. But what 
becomes of your talk of injustice when you consider how He has 
acted? Although a righteous God would desire to exhibit the 
Divine power and wrath in a world of sin; even though He were 
dealing with those who were fit objects of His wrath and had 
become fitted for destruction; yet He bore with them, full of long- 
suffering for them, * and with the purpose of showing all the wealth 
of His glory on those who are vessels deserving His mercy, whom 
as we have already shown He has prepared even from the 
beginning, **a mercy all the greater when it is remembered that 
we whom He has called for these privileges are chosen not only 
from the Jews, but also from the Gentiles, Gentiles who were 
bound to Him by no covenant. Surely then there has been no 
injustice but only mercy. 

** And remember finally that this Divine plan of which you 
complain is just what the prophets foretold. They prophesied the 
calling of the Gentiles. Hosea (i, 10, and ii. 23) described how 
those who were not within the covenant should be brought into it 
and called by the very name of the Jews under the old Covenant, 
‘the people of God,’ ‘the beloved of the Lord,’ ‘the sons of the 
living God.’ * And this wherever throughout the whole world 
they had been placed in the contemptuous position of being, as he 
expressed it, ‘no people.’ * Equally do we find the rejection of 
Israel—all but a remnant of it—foretold. Isaiah (x. 22) stated, 
‘Even though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand 
of the seashore, yet it is only a remnant that shall be saved, * for 
a sharp and decisive sentence will the Lord execute upon the earth. 
*® And similarly in an earlier chapter (i. 9) he had foretold the com- 
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plete destruction of Israel with the exception of a small remnant: 
‘Unless the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we should have 
been as Sodom, and we should have been like unto Gomorrah.’ 


14-29. St. Paul now states for the purpose of refutation a 
possible objection. He has just shown that God chooses men 
independently of their works according to His own free determina- 
tion, and the deduction is implied that He is free to choose or 
reject members of the chosen race. The objection which may be 
raised is, ‘if what you say is true, God is unjust,’ and the argument 
would probably be continued, ‘we know God is not unjust, there- 
fore the principles laid down are not true.’ In answer, St. Paul 
shows that they cannot be unjust or inconsistent with God’s action, 
for they are exactly those which God has declared to be His in those 
very Scriptures on which the Jews with whom St. Paul is arguing 
would especially rely. 

14. ri o8y époduev; see on iii. g, a very similar passage: ef 8¢ 9 
Gdixia HpSv Ccod dexaroovryy ovvioctnas, TL epoiper ; pn adicos 6 Oeds 
5 émbépwv thy opyny; ..- my yevorro. The expression is used as 
always to introduce an objection which is stated only to be 
refuted. 

ph: implying that a negative answer may be expected, as in 
the instance just quoted. 

mapato Gea. Cf. ii. 11 ob ydp éore mpocwmoAnyia mapa TH Ceg 
Eph. vi. 9; Prov. viii. 30, of Wisdom dwelling with God, guny 
map avt@ appdfovea. 

ph yévorro. Cf. iii. 4. The expression is generally used as here 
to express St. Paul’s horror at an objection ‘which he has stated 
for the purpose of refutation and which is blasphemous in itself or 
one that his opponent would think to be such.’ 

15-19. According to Origen, followed by many Fathers and 
some few modern commentators, the section vv. 15-19 contains 
not St. Paul’s own words, but a continuation of the objection put 
into the mouth of his opponent, finally to be refuted by the 
indignant disclaimer of ver. 20. Such a construction which was 
adopted in the interest of free-will is quite contrary to the structure 
of the sentence and of the argument. In every case in which py 
yévorre occurs it is followed by an answer to the objection direct or 
indirect. Moreover if this had been the construction the inter- 
rogative sentence would not have been introduced by the particle 
nf expecting a negative answer, but would have been in a form 
which would suggest an affirmative reply. 

15. 7d yap Mwow déyer. The ydp explains and justifies the 
strong denial contained in pj yévorro, Too much stress must not 
be laid on the emphasis given to the name by its position; yet it is 
obvious that the instance chosen adds considerably to the strength 
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of the argument. Moses, if any one, might be considered to have 
deserved God’s mercy, and the name of Moses would be that most 
respected by St. Paul’s opponents. Aé¢yee without a nominative for 
Geds Aéyee is a common idiom in quotations (cf. Rom. xv. 10; 
Gal. iii. 16; Eph. iv. 8; v. 14). 

éhejow dv av é\cO, KX: ‘I will have mercy on whomsoever 
Ihave mercy.’ The emphasis is on the év ay, and the words are 
quoted to mean that as it is God who has made the offer of salva- 
tion to men, it is for Him to choose who are to be the recipients of 
His grace, and not for man to dictate to Him. The quotation is 
from the LXX of Ex. xxxiii. 19 which is accurately reproduced. 
It is a fairly accurate translation of the original, there being only 
a slight change in the tenses. The Hebrew is ‘I am gracious to 
whom I will be gracious,’ the LXX ‘I will be gracious to whom- 
soever I am gracious.’ But St. Paul uses the words with a some- 
what different emphasis. Moses had said, ‘ Show me, I pray thee, 
thy glory.” And He said, ‘I will make all my goodness pass before 
thee, and will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee: and 
I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy 
on whom I will show mercy.’ The point of the words in the 
original context is rather the certainty of the Divine grace for those 
whom God has selected ; the point which St. Paul wishes to prove 
is the independence and freedom of the Divine choice. 

éhejow ... oixterpyow. The difference between these words 
Seems to be something the same as that between Avr and édvvy in 
ver, 2. The first meaning ‘compassion,’ the second ‘distress’ or 
‘pain,’ such as expresses itself in outward manifestation. (Cf. 
Godet, ad Joc.) 

16. dpa ody introduces as an inference from the special instance 
given the general principle of God’s method of action. Cf, ver. 8 
tovr’ éorw, ver. 1X iva, where the logical method in each case is the 
same although the form of expression is different. 

tod Oédovtos, kK... ‘God’s mercy is in the power not of human 
desire or human effort, but of the Divine compassion itself.’ The geni- 
tives are dependent on the idea of mercy deduced from the previous 
verse. With 6édovros may be compared Jo. i. 12, 13 %xev adrois 
eLovotay réxva Ocod yevécda... of ovk €& aiudrov, odd ke OeAnuaros 
apkds, ovS€ é« OeAnpatos dvdpds, GAN ee Ccod eyerrnOnoav, The meta- 
Phor of tod tpéxovros is a favourite one with St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 
24, 265; Phil. ii. 16; Gal. ii. 2; v. a). 

In w. 7-13 St. Paul might seem to be dealing with families or 
groups of people; here however he is distinctly dealing with in- 
dividuals and lays down the principle that God’s grace does not 
necessarily depend upon anything but God’s will. ‘Not that 
I have not reasons to do it, but that I need not, in distributing of 
mercies which have no foundation in the merits of men, render 
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any other reason or motive but mine own will, whereby I may do 
what I will with mine own.’ Hammond, 

The MSS. vary curiously in the orthography of éAcéw, 8rd. In ver. 16 
RABDEFG support éAcdw (ércdvros), BYK &e. trelw (€Acobvros) ; in 
ver. 18 the position is reversed, thedw (éde@) having only DFG in its 
favour; in Jude 22 ¢Acdm (éAcGre) is supported by XB alone. See WH. 
Introd. ii, App. p. 166, 

17. héyet yap 4 ypa¢q: ‘and as an additional proof showing 
that the principle just enunciated (in ver. 16) is true not merely in 
an instance of God’s mercy, but also of His severity, take the 
language which the Scripture tells us was addressed to Pharaoh.’ 
On the form of quotation cf. Gal. iii. 8, 22; there was probably no 
reason for the change of expression from ver. 15; both were well- 
known forms used in quoting the O. T. and both could be used 
indifferently. 

7G ¢apas, The selection of Moses suggested as a natural 
contrast that of his antagonist Pharaoh. In God’s dealings with 
these two individuals, St. Paul finds examples of His dealings with 
the two main classes of mankind. 

eis ard toGro, «.7.A.: taken with considerable variations, which in 
some cases seem to approach the Hebrew, from the LXX of Ex. ix. 
16 (see below). The quotation is taken from the words which Moses 
was directed to address to Pharaoh after the sixth plague, that of 
boils. ‘For now I had put forth my hand and smitten thee and 
thy people with pestilence, and thou hadst been cut off from the 
earth; but in very deed for this cause have I made thee to stand, 
for to show thee my power, and that my name may be declared 
throughout all the earth.’ The words in the original mean that 
God has prevented Pharaoh from being slain by the boils in order 
that He might more completely exhibit His power; St. Paul by 
slightly changing the language generalizes the statement and 
applies the words to the whole appearance of Pharaoh in the field 
of history. Just as the career of Moses exhibits the Divine mercy, 
so the career of Pharaoh exhibits the Divine severity, and in both 
cases the absolute sovereignty of God is vindicated. 

éfjyeipa: ‘I have raised thee up, placed thee in the field of 
history.’ There are two main interpretations of this word pos- 
sible. (1) It has been taken to mean, ‘I have raised thee up 
from sickness,’ so Gif. and others, ‘I have preserved thee and not 
taken thy life as I might have done.’ This is in all probability the 
meaning of the original Hebrew, ‘I made thee to stand,’ and 
certainly that of the LXX, which paraphrases the words SuernpyOns. 
It is supported also by a reading in the Hexapla dernpyod oe, by the 
Targum of Onkelos Sustinui te ut ostenderem tibt, and the Arabic 
Le reservavt ut ostenderem tibi. Although <éeyeipew does not seem 
to occur in this sense, it is used x Cor. vi. 14 of resurrection from 
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the dead, and the simple verb éye/pew in James v. 15 means ‘ rais- 
ing from sickness.’ The words may possibly therefore have this 
sense, but the passage as quoted by St. Paul could not be so inter- 
preted. Setting aside the fact that he probably altered the reading 
of the LXX purposely, as the words occur here without any allusion 
to the previous sickness, the passage would be meaningless unless 
reference were made to the original, and would not justify the 
deduction drawn from it dy d€ Geet oxAnpiver 

(2) The correct interpretation (so Calv. Beng. Beyschlag Go. 
Mey. Weiss. Lips. Gore) is therefore one which makes St. Paul 
generalize the idea of the previous passage, and this is in accord- 
ance with the almost technical meaning of the verb e&eyeipew in the 
LXX. It is used of God calling up the actors on the stage of 
history. So of the Chaldaeans Hab. i. 6 didre iSod eye ebeyeipw rods 
Xaddaiouvs : of a shepherd for the people Zech. xi. 16 didre iSod eya 
eLeyeipw tmoiméva emi ry yay: of a great nation and kings Jer. xxvii. 
41 iSod dads Epxerat awd Boppa, Kai Ovos péya kai Bacwdeis moAdol 
eLeyepOnoovra an’ éoxarov ths yis. This interpretation seems to be 
supported by the Samaritan Version, sudsistere fe fect, and cer- 
tainly by the Syriac, 0b ¢d 4 constitut ut ostenderem; and it ex- 
presses just the idea which the context demands, that God had 
declared that Pharaoh’s position was owing to His sovereign will 
and pleasure—in order to carry out His Divine purpose and plan. 

The interpretation which makes éécyeipe mean ‘ call into being,’ 
‘create,’ has no support in the usage of the word, although not 
inconsistent with the context; and ‘to rouse to anger’ (Aug. de 
W. Fri. &c.) would require some object such as Oupudy, as in 
2 Macc. xiii. 4. 


The readings of the Latin Versions are as follows: Quia in hoc ipsum 
excttavi te,def, Vulg.; guia ad hoc ipsum te suscitavi, Orig.-lat.; guia in 
hoc ipsum excitavi te suscitavi te, g; guiain hoc ipsum te servavi, Ambrstr., 
who adds alti codices sic habent, ad hoc te suscitavi. Sive servavi sive 
Ssuscttavi unus est sensus. . 

The reading of the LXX is «al vexey rovrov divernpnOns iva evdeigwpa ev 
got tiv iaxdv pov, at bras ayyerAg 76 dvopa pov év ndop TH yp. St. Paul’s 
variations are interesting. 

(1) «ls ad7d rod7o is certainly a better and more emphatic representation 
of the Hebrew than the somewhat weak rovrou évexev. The expression is 
ery eae! Pauline (Rom. xiii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 5; Eph. vi. 18, 22; 

ol. iv. 8).. 

(2) ééhyeepd ce represents better than the LXX the grammar of the Hebrew, 
‘I made thee to stand,’ but not the sense. The variants of the Hexapla 
(S:e7mpyoa) and other versions suggest that a more literal translation was in 
existence, but the word was very probably St. Paul’s own choice, selected to 
bring out more emphatically the meaning of the passage as he understood it. 

(3) évdeigopar ev oot. St. Paul here follows the incorrect translation of 
the LXX. The Hebrew gives as the purpose of God’s action that Pharaoh 
may know God’s power, and as a further consequence that God’s name may 
be known in the world. The LXX assimilates the first clause to the second 
and gives it a similar meaning. . 
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(4) Srms... mes. Here St. Paul obliterates the distinction which the 
LXX (followiag the Hebrew) had made of va... mas. But this alteration 
was only a natural result of the change in the LXX itself, by which the two 
clauses had become coordinate in thought. 

(5) For dévayev the LXX reads isxtv. The reading of St. Paul appears 
as a variant in the Hexapla. 


18. dpa ody. Just as ver. 16 sums up the argument of the first part 
of this paragraph, so this verse sums up the argument as it has 
been amplified and expounded by the additional example. 

oxhnpuvet: ‘hardens’; the word is suggested by the narrative of 
Exodus from which the former quotation is taken (Ex. iv. 21; vii. 
35 1X. 12; X. 20, 27; xi.10; xiv. 4, 8, 17) and it must be translated in 
accordance with the O. T. usage, without any attempt at softening 
or evading its natural meaning. 


The Divine Sovereignty in the Old T. estament. 


A second objection is answered and a second step in the argu- 
ment laid down. God is not unjust if He select one man or one 
nation fora high purpose and another for a low purpose, one man 
for His mercy and another for His anger. As is shown by the 
Scriptures, He has absolute freedom in the exercise of His Divine 
sovereignty. St. Paul is arguing against a definite opponent, 
a typical Jew, and he argues from premises the validity of which 
chat Jew must admit, namely, the conception of God contained in 
the QO. T. There this is clearly laid down—the absolute sove- 
reignty of God, that is to say, His power and His right to dispose 
the course of human actions as He will. He might select Israel 
for a high office, and Edom for a degraded part: He might. 
select Moses as an example of His mercy, Pharaoh as an example 
of His anger. If this be granted He may (on grounds which the 
Jew must admit), if He will, select some Jews and some Gentiles 
for the high purpose of being members of His Messianic kingdom, 
while He rejects to an inferior part the mass of the chosen people. 

This is St. Paul’s argument. Hence there is no necessity for 
softening (as some have attempted to do) the apparently harsh 
expression of ver. 18, ‘whom He will He hardeneth.’ St. Paul 
says no more than he had said in i. 20-28, where he described the 
final wickedness of the world as in a sense the result of the Divine 
action. In both passages he is isolating one side of the Divine 
action; and in making theological deductions from his language 
these passages must be balanced by others which imply the Divine 
love and human freedom. It will be necessary to do this at the 
close of the discussion. At present we must be content with 
St. Paul’s conclusion, that God as sovereign has the absolute right 
and power of disposing of men’s lives as He will. 
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We must not soften the passage. On the other hand, we must 
not read into it more than it contains: as, for example, Calvin 
does. He imports various extraneous ideas, that St. Paul speaks 
of election to salvation and of reprobation to death, that men 
were created that they might perish, that God’s action not only 
might be but was arbitrary: Hoc enim vult efficere apud nos, ut 
in ea guae apparet inter electos et reprobos diversttate, mens nostra 
conienia sit quod tta visum fuerit Deo, alios illuminare in salutem, 
alos in mortem excaecare ... Corrutt ergo frivolum illud effugium quod 
de praescientia Scholastict habent, Neque enim praevidert ruinam im- 
ptorum a Domino Paulus tradit, sed etus consilio et voluntate ordinart, 
quemadmodum et Solomo docet, non modo praecognitum futsse impiorum 
intertium, sed imptos ipsos fuisse destinato creatos ut perirent. 

The Apostle says nothing about eternal life or death. He says 
nothing about the principles upon which God does act; he never 
says that His actiom is arbitrary (he will prove eventually that it 
is not so), but only that if it be na Jew who accepts the Scripture 
has any right to complain. He never says or implies that God 
has created man for the purpose of his damnation. What he does 
say is that in His government of the world God reserves to Him- 
self perfect freedom of dealing with man on His own conditions 
and not on man’s. So Gore, op. cz#. p. 40, sums up the argument: 
‘God always revealed Himself as retaining His liberty of choice, 
as refusing to tie Himself, as selecting the historic examples of 
His hardening judgement and His compassionate good will, so as 
to baffle all attempts on our part to create His vocations by our 
own efforts, or anticipate the persons whom He will use for His 
purposes of mercy or of judgement,’ 


19. épets por ody, Hardly are the last words 8» 8 Oédes oxAn- 
pivee out of St. Paul’s mouth than he imagines his opponent in 
controversy catching at an objection, and he at once takes it up and 
forestalls him. By substituting this phrase for the more usual 
ti ody épodpevy, St. Paul seems to identify himself less with his 
opponent’s objection. 


pot ody is the reading of N° ABB, Orig. 1/3 Jo.-Damase.; ody pos of the 
TR. is supported by DEF GK L &c., Vulg, Boh., Orig. 2/3 and Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt. It is the substitution of the more usual order. 


tt &u péuderar: ‘why considering that it is God who hardens 
me does He still find fault?’ Why does he first produce a 
position of disobedience to His will, and then blame me for falling 
into it? The é implies that a changed condition has been pro- 
duced which makes the continuation of the previous results sur- 
prising. So Rom. iii. 7 ef 3 4 dAjbea trod Ocov ev T@ €u@ evouare 
trepicoevoey els rv Sd€av airod, ri ert xdyd bs dpaprodds Kpivopat ; 
Rom. vi. 2 ofrives drrcOdvopev tH duaprig, was ere (nooper éy adr; 
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vi ére péuperac is read by TR. and RV. with 8 AK LP &c., Vulg. Syrr. 
Boh., and many Fathers. BDEFG, Orig.-lat. Hieron. insert ot after vi. 
Bovdyjpart, which occurs in only two other passages in the N. T. 

(Acts xxvii. 43; 1 Pet. iv. 3) seems to be substituted for the 
ordinary word 6éAnya as implying more definitely the deliberate 
purpose of God. 

avOgormxe. Perfect with present sense; cf. Rom. xiii. 2 dcre 
6 dvtiracadpevos 17 e€ovaia tT Tod Ocod diatayn davOéornxev, Winer, 
§ xl. 4, p. 342, E.T. The meaning is not: ‘who is able to 
resist,’ but ‘ what man is there who is resisting God’s will?’ There 
is no resistance being offered by the man who disobeys; he is only 
doing what God has willed that he should do. 

20. & dv@pwre. The form in which St. Paul answers this question 
is rhetorical, but it is incorrect to say that he refuses to argue. 
The answer he gives, while administering a severe rebuke to his 
opponent, contains also a logical refutation. He reminds him 
that the real relation of every man to God (hence 4 dv6pore) is 
that of created to Creator, and hence not only has he no right 
to complain, but also God has the Creator’s right to do what He 
will with those whom He has Himself moulded and fashioned. 

pevoivye : ‘nay rather,’ a strong correction. The word seems 
to belong almost exclusively to N. T. Greek, and would be impossible 
at the beginning of a sentence in classical Greek. Cf. Rom. x. 18; 
Phil. iii. 8; but probably not Luke xi. 28. 


& GvOpwne pevodvye is read by NAB (but B om. ve as in Phil. iii. 8), 
Orig. 1/4 Jo.-Damasc.; pevodvye is omitted by DFG, defg Vulg,, 
Orig.-lat., and inserted before & dv@pwne by N° D°K LP and later MSS., 
Orig. 3/4, Chrys. Theod.-mops Thdrt. &c. The same MSS, (F Gdfg) and 
Orig.-lat. omit the word again in x. 18, and in Phil. iii, 8 BDEFGKL 
and other authorities read pév ody alone. The expression was omitted as 
unusual by many copyists, and when restored in the margin crept into 
a different position in the verse. 


pay épet 7d wAdopa, x... The conception of the absolute power 
of the Creator over His creatures as represented by the power of 
the potter over his clay was a well-known O. T. idea which 
St. Paul shared with his opponent and to which therefore he could 
appeal with confidence. Both the idea and the language are bor- 
rowed from Is. xlv. 8-10 éyd eye Kuptos 6 kricas ce’ moiov BéArioy 
kateckebaca as mnddv Kepapews... ph eper 6 mndds TH kepapet Ti 
moteis, Ste ode epydty ovde exes xeipas; py droKxpiOnoerae TO TWAdO pa 
mpos tov mrdoavra aird* and Is, xxix. 16 ody ws 6 mndds Tod Kepa- 
péws NopcOnoecbe; pr €pet rd mAdopa TO TAdCAarTE adit OV ov pe 
fmdacas; 4 Td woinya 7G mooavte OV ovverds pe émoinoas; Cf. also 
Is. Ixiv. 8; Jer. xviii. 6; Eccles. xxxvi. [xxxiii.] 13. 

21, 4 odk exe. efouciay: ‘if you do not accept this you will be 
compelled to confess that the potter has not complete control over 
his clay—an absurd idea.’ The unusual position of rod mAod, which 
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should of course be taken with ¢ovolay, is intended to emphasize 
the contrast between xepayeds and més, aS suggesting the true 
relations of man and God. 

$updparos : ‘the lump of clay.’ Cf. Rom. xi. 16 3 1 Cor.v. 6, 73 
Gal. v.9. The exact point to which this metaphor is to be pressed 
may be doubtful, and it must always be balanced by language: used 
elsewhere in St. Paul’s Epistles; but it is impossible to argue that 
there is no idea of creation implied: the potter is represented: not 
merely as adapting for this or that purpose a vessel already made, 
but as making out of a mass of shapeless material one to which he 
gives a character and form adapted for different uses, some 
honourable, some dishonourable. 

3 pev eis tuphy cKedos, «tk: cf, Wisd. xv. 7 (see below) : 
2 Tim. ii. 20 év peyddy dé oikia ode ore pdvov okeim ypvod Kat 
apyupa, GAX& «al Ebdwa Kai dorpdkwa, kab & pev eis tinny, & dé eis artpiav, 
But there the side of human responsibility is emphasized, éav od» res 
exxaddpn éavrdy amd ToUTwY, €orat oKedos cis TYaHY, KT. 

The point of the argument is clear. Is there any injustice: if 
God has first hardened Pharaoh’s heart and then condemned him, 
if Israel is rejected and then blamed for being rejected? The answer 
is twofold. In vv. 19-21 God’s conduct is shown to’ be right under 
all circumstances. In vv, 22 sq. it is explained or perhaps rather 
hinted that He has a beneficent purpose im view. In vv. r9~22 
St. Paul shows that for God to be unjust is impossible. Ais He has 
made man, man is absolutely in His power. Just as we do not 
consider the potter blameable if he makes a vessel for a dishonour- 
able purpose, so we must not consider God unjust if He chooses to 
make a man like Pharaoh for a dishonourable part in history. Post- 
quam demonstratum est, Deum ita egisse, demonstratum etiam est omni- 
bus, qui Mos? credunt, eum convenienter suae tustiliae egisse. Weistein. 

As in iii. 5 St. Paul brings the argument back to the absolute 
fact of God’s justice, so here he ends with the absolute fact of 
God’s power and right. God had not (as the Apostle will show) 
acted arbitrarily, but if He had done so what was man that he 
should complain? 

22. ei Se Ochov § Ocds, x.7.A.: ‘but if God, &c., what will you say 
then?’ like our English idiom ‘What and if? There is no apo- 
dosis to the sentence, but the construction, although grammatically 
incomplete, is by no means unusual: cf. Jo. vi. 61, 62 rodro juas 
oxavdarifer ; éav odv Oewpire tov vidy rod avOparov avaBaivovta Sov 
jv td mpdrepov; Acts xxiii. Q ovdey Kaxdy edpickopev év T® avOpare 
rour@’ ef Sé mvedua édddnoev air 4 dyyedos; Luke xix. 41, 42 cal ds 
ifyyioev, av rhv wédw ekravoe éx auriy Néywv dre Ei €yvas év rh 71EPa 
ravtn kal od rd mpds eipnvnv. There is no difficulty (as Oltramare 
seems to think) in the length of the sentence. All other con- 
structions, such as an attempt to find am apodosis in «ai wa 
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yopion, in obs kat éxddeoev, or even in ver. 31 ri ody épotper, are 
needlessly harsh and unreal, 

The 8 (which differs from od»: cf. Jo. vi. 62; Acts xxiii. 9), 
although not introducing a strong opposition to the previous 
sentence, implies a change of thought. Enough has been said to 
preserve the independence of the Divine will, and St. Paul suggests 
another aspect of the question, which will be expounded more 
fully later ;—one not in any way opposed to the freedom of the 
Divine action, but showing as a matter of fact how this freedom 
has been exhibited. ‘But if God, notwithstanding His Divine 
sovereignty, has in His actual dealings with mankind shown such 
unexpected mercy, what becomes of your complaints of injustice ?’ 

6ékwv. There has been much discussion as to whether this 
should be translated ‘because God wishes,’ or ‘although God 
wishes.’ (1) In the former case (so de W. and most commenta- 
tors) the words mean, ‘God because He wishes to show the 
terrible character of His wrath restrains His hands, until, as in the 
case of Pharaoh, He exhibits His power by a terrible overthrow. 
He hardened Pharaoh’s heart in order that the judgement might 
be more terrible.’ (2) In the latter case (Mey.-W. Go. Lips. 
Gif), ‘God, although His righteous anger might naturally lead to 
His making His power known, has through His kindness delayed 
and borne with those who had become objects that deserved His 
wrath.” That this is correct is sown by the words év moAAj paxpo- 
@vpig, which are quite inconsistent with the former interpretation, 
and by the similar passage Rom. ii. 4, where it is distinctly stated 
TO xpnoTév rod Oceod els perdvoray oe aye. Even if St. Paul occa- 
sionally contradicts himself, that is no reason for making him do so 
unnecessarily. As Liddon says the three points added in this 
sentence, the natural wrath of God against sin and the violation of 
His law, the fact that the objects of His compassion were cxevy 
épyjs, and that they were fitted for destruction, all intensify the 
difficulty of the Divine restraint. 

évSeigacGar Thy dpyhv nat yvwpioa 7d Suvardy abrod are reminis- 
cences of the language used in the case of Pharaoh, évdeifouai év 
gol Tv Ovvapiv pov. 

oxen, dpyjs: ‘ vessels which deserve God’s anger’; the image of 
the previous verse is continued. The translation ‘destined for 
God’s anger’ would require cxein eis dpynv: and the change of con- 
struction from the previous verse must be intentional. 

katynpticpéva eis dmddevay: ‘prepared for destruction.” The 
construction is purposely different from that of the corresponding 
words 4@ mponroiyacev, St. Paul does not say ‘whom God pre- 
pared for destruction’ (Mey.), although in a sense at any rate he 
could have done so (ver. 18 and i. 24, &c.), for that would conflict 
with the argument ok the sentence; nor does he say that they 
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had fitted themselves for destruction (Chrys. Theoph. Oecum 
Grotius Beng.), although, as the argument in chap. x shows, he 
could have done so, for this would have been to impair the con- 
ception of God’s freedom of action which at present he wishes to 
emphasize ; but he says just what is necessary for his immediate 
purpose—they were fitted for eternal destruction (dr@dea opp. to 
gwrnpia). That is the point to which he wishes to attract our 
attention. 

23. xat tva yvwpton. These words further develop and explain 
God’s action so as to silence any objection. St. Paul states that 
God has not only shown great long-suffering in bearing with those 
fitted for destruction, but has done so in order to be able to show 
mercy to those whom He has called: the «ai therefore couples iva 
yvopion in thought with év mod paxpobupia. St. Paul is no longer 
(see ver. 24) confining himself to the special case of Pharaoh, 
although he still remembers it, as his language shows, but he is 
considering the whole of God’s dealings with the unbelieving Jews, 
and is laying down the principles which will afterwards be worked 
out in full—that the Jews had deserved God’s wrath, but that He 
had borne with them with great long-suffering both for their own 
sakes and for the ultimate good of His Church. In these verses, as 
in the expression 4 kar’ ékdoynv mpdbects, St. Paul is in fact hinting 
at the course of the future argument, and in that connexion they 
must be understood. 


On the exact construction of these words there has been great variety of 
opinion, and it may be convenient to mention some divergent views. 
(1) WH. on the authority of B, several minuscules, Vulg. Boh. Sah., Orig.-lat. 
3/3 omit ai. This makes the construction simpler, but probably for that very 
reason should be rejected. A reviser or person quoting would naturally omit 
«at: it is difficult to understand why it should be inserted; moreover on such 
a point as this the authority of versions is slighter, since to omit a pleonastic «at 
would come within the ordinary latitude of interpretation necessary for their 
purpose. There is some resemblance to xvi. 27. In both cases we find the 
same MS. supporting a reading which we should like to accept, but which 
has much the appearance of being an obvious correction. (2) Calv. Grot. 
de W. Alf. and others make «at couple 0é\oy and iva ywopicp. But 
this obliges us to take @éAov ... évdeifacGa as expressing the purpose 
of the sentence which is both impossible Greek and gives a meaning 
inconsistent with paxpovuig. (3) Fri. Beyschlag and others couple iva 
ywopioy and els dmmAcay; but this is to read an idea of purpose into 
katnpriopéva which it does not here possess. (4) To make sai wa 
give the apodosis of the sentence «i 5¢ jveyeev (Ols. Ewald, &c.), or to 
create a second sentence repeating ei, xai ei iva... (supposing a second 
ellipse), or to find a verb hidden in éxdAeoev, supposing that St. Paul meant 
to write xai <i iva yopiog .. . éxddecev but changed the construction and put 
the verb into a relative sentence (Go. Oltramare); all these are quite im- 
possible and quite unnecessary constructions, 


tov thoiroy, K.t.A.: cf. ii. 4; Eph, iii. 16 xara 13 mAdodros ris ddéns 
@irou, 
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& mpontoipacev eis Sdfav: the best commentary on these words 
is Rom. viii. 28-30. 


We may note the very striking use made of this metaphor of the potter’s 
wheel and the cup by Browning, Rabbi ben Eera, xxvi-xxxii. We may 
especially illustrate the words & mponroipacer «is défav. 

But I need now as then, 
Thee, God, who mouldest men; 
So take and use thy work! 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same! 


24. ofs kal éxdédeoev spas: ‘even us whom He has called.’ 
The ovs is attracted into the gender of jas. The relative clause 
gives an additional fact in a manner not unusual with St. Paul. 
Rom. i. 6 év ofs éore kai iets: 2 Tim. i. 10 paricarros dé Conv ai 
apOapctav did rod edayyediov, eis 8 er€Onv éyd xnpv§. The calling of the 
Gentiles is introduced not because it was a difficulty St. Paul was 
discussing, but because, as he shows afterwards, the calling of the 
Gentiles had come through the rejection of the Jews. 

There have been two main lines of interpretation of the above 
three verses, (1) According to the one taken above they modify 
and soften the apparent harshness of the preceding passage (19-21). 
That this is the right view is shown by the exegetical con- 
siderations given above, and by the drift of the argument which 
culminating as it does in a reference to the elect clearly implies 
some mitigation in the severity of the Divine power as it has been 
described. (2) The second view would make the words of ver. 22 
continue and emphasize this severity of tone : ‘ And even if God has 
borne with the reprobate for a time only in order to exhibit more 
clearly the terror of His wrath, and in order to reveal His mercy 
to the elect, even then what right have you—man that you are— 
to complain?’ Cf. Calvin: Ea si dominus ad aliquod tempus patienter 
sustinet ...ad demonstranda suae severitatis tudicia ...ad virluiem 
suam tllustrandam,.. .praeterea quo inde nolior fiat et clarius elucescat 
suae in electos misericordiae amplitudo: quid in hac dispensatione 
misericordiae dignum P 

25. és cat: ‘and this point, the rejection of the Jews and the 
calling of the Gentiles, is foretold by the prophet.’ St. Paul now 
proceeds to give additional force to his argument by a series of 
quotations from the O. T., which are added as a sort of appendix 
to the first main section of his argument 

Kodéow ... yamnpérnyv—quoted from the LXX of Hosea ii. 23 
with some alterations. In the original passage the words refer 
to the ten tribes. A son and daughter of Hosea are named Lo- 
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ammi, ‘ not a people’ and Lo-ruhamah, ‘without mercy,’ to signify 
the fallen condition of the ten tribes; and Hosea prophesies their 
restoration (cf. Hosea i. 6, 8, 9). St. Paul applies the principle 
which underlies these words, that God can take into His covenant 
those who were previously cut off from it, to the calling of the 
Gentiles. A similar interpretation of the verse was held by the 
Rabbis. Pesachim viii. f. Dixit R. Eliezer: Non alia de causa in 
exilium et captivitatem mistt Deus S. B. Israelem inter nationes, nist 
ut facerent multos proselytos S. D. Oseae ii. 25 (23) ef seram eam 
miht in terram. Numquid homo seminat satum nisi ut colligat 
multos coros tritic’? Wetstein. 


The LXX reads éAchow ri ob jArenuévny, rat ép 7H od AAP pow Aads pow 
ef ot, but for the first clause which agrees with the Hebrew the Vatican 
substitutes dyamnow riy ove yyannpevnv. St. Paul inverts the order of the 
clauses, so that the reference to 7év ob Aadv pov, which seems particularly to 
suit the Gentiles, comes first, and for ép@ substitutes xadéow which naturally 
crept in from the éxdAecev of the previous verse, and changes the construc- 
tion of the clause to suit the new word. In the second clause St. Paul seems 
to have used a text containing the reading of the Vatican MS., for the latter 
can hardly have been altered to harmonize with him. St. Peter makes use of 
the passage with the reading of the majority of MSS.: of tor’ ob Aads, viv 5& 
Aads @cod, of od« jAenpévor, viv St érendévres (1 Pet. ii. 10). 


kaéow with a double accusative can only mean ‘I will name,’ 
although the word has been suggested by its previous occurrence 
in another sense. 

26. kat corat, év 7G Témy... €xet x... St. Paul adds a passage 
with a similar purport from another part of Hosea (i. 10). The 
meaning is the same and the application to the present purpose 
based on exactly the same principles. The habit had probably 
arisen of quoting passages to prove the calling of the Gentiles; and 
these would become commonplaces, which at a not much later date 
might be collected together in writing, see Hatch, Zssays in Biblical 
Greek, p. 103, and cf. Rom. iii.10, The only difference between 
St. Paul’s quotation and the LXX is that he inserts éxe?: this insertion 
seems to emphasize the idea of the place, and it is somewhat difficult 
to understand what place is intended. (x) In the original the place 
referred to is clearly Palestine: and if that be St. Paul’s meaning 
he must be supposed to refer to the gathering of the nations at 
Jerusalem and the foundation of a Messianic kingdom there 
(cf. xi. 26). St. Paul is often strongly influenced by the language and 
even the ideas of Jewish eschatology, although in his more spiritual 
passages he seems to be quite freed from it. (2) If we neglect 
the meaning of the original, we may interpret exe? of the whole 
world. ‘Wheresoever on earth there may be Gentiles, who have 
had to endure there the reproach of being not God’s people, in 
that place they shall be called God’s people, for they will become 
moembers of His Church and it will be universal,’ 
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27,28. St. Paul has supported one side of his statement from 
the O. T., namely, that Gentiles should be called; he now passes 
on to justify the second, namely, that only a remnant of the Jews 
should be saved. 

27. édv WS dprOudss ... emt tijs ys: quoted from the LXX of 
Is. x. 22, but considerably shortened. The LXX differs considerably © 
from the Hebrew, which the translators clearly did not understand. 
But the variations in the form do not affect the meaning in any 
case. St. Paul reproduces accurately the idea of the original 
passage. The context shows that the words must be translated 
‘only a remnant shall be saved,’ and that it is the cutting off of 
Israel by the righteous judgement of God that is foretold. Prof. 
Cheyne in 1884 translated the Hebrew: ‘For though thy people, 
O Israel, were as the sand of the sea, only a remnant of them shall 
return: a final work and a decisive, overflowing with righteousness ! 
For a final work and a decisive doth the Lord, Jehovah Sabaoth, 
execute within all the land.’ 

28. Adyov yap cuvteh@v Kal ouvtépvwv moujoer Kuptos éml tis yijs : 
evvtehav, ‘accomplishing,’ cuvréuvar, ‘abridging.’ Cf. Is. xxviii. 22 
Oidre cuvrereNeopéva kai ovvtetpnpéva mpdyyata yKovca mapa Kupiov 
Sahawvb, & mouoe emi macay tiv yyy. ‘For a word, accomplishing 
and abridging it, that is, a sentence conclusive and concise, will 
the Lord do upon the earth.’ 


Three critical points are of some interest: 

(1) The variations in the MSS. of the Gr. Test. For trdédeppa (b7dAtppa 
WH.) of the older MSS. (NAB, Eus.), later authorities read xardd\eppya 
to agree with the LXX. In ver. 28 Adyov ydp cuvred@y kai ovyrépvev 
woinoe Kipios ént rhs ys is the reading of NS AB a few minusc., Pesh. Boh, 
Aeth., Eus. 2/3; Western and Syrian authorities add after ouvrépvav, év 
Stxaoctyyn* Ort Adyov ovvreTunpéevoy to suit the LXX. Alford defends the 
TR. on the plea of homocoteleuton (ouyréyvav and ovvretunpévov), but the 
insertion of dp after Adyov which is preserved in the TR. (where it is 
ungrammatical) and does not occur in the text of the LXX, shows that the 
shortened form was what St. Paul wrote. 

(2) The variations from the LXX. The LXX reads kat édy yevnra 
6 Aads “IopanA ds % dppos THs Oadrdoons, TO KaTdAcippa aiTav swOnoeTaL. 
Adyov ovyTeAay Kal ovvrépvav ev Sinaocivp Ste Adyov auvrerunpévov Kupios 
monoe év TH oikovuerp GA. St. Paul substitutes dpiOuos 7av vidy ‘Iopana, 
a reminiscence from Hosea i, 10, the words immediately preceding those 
quoted by him above. The later part of the quotation he considerably 
shortens, 

(3) The variations of the LXX from the Hebrew. These appear to arise 
from an inability to translate. For ‘a final work and a decisive, overflowing 
with righteousness,’ they wrote ‘a word, accomplishing and abridging it in 
righteousness,’ and for ‘a final work and a decisive,’ ‘a word abridged will 
the Lord do,’ &c. 


29. mpoelpyxev: ‘has foretold.’ A second passage is quoted in 


corroboration of the preceding. 
ei pi) Kuptos «.1.A., quoted from the LXX of Is. i. 9, which 
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again seems adequately to represent the Hebrew. ‘Even in the 
O. T., that book from which you draw your hopes, it is stated that 
Israel would be completely annihilated and forgotten but for 
a small remnant which would preserve their seed and name.’ 


The Power and Rights of God as Creator. 


St. Paul in this section (vv. 19-29) expands and strengthens 
the previous argument. He had proved in wv. 14-18 the absolute 
character of the Divine sovereignty from the O. T.; he now 
proves the same from the fundamental relations of God to man 
implied in that fact which all his antagonists must admit—that 
God had created man. This he applies in an image which was 
common in the O. T. and the Apocryphal writings, that of the 
potter and the clay. God has created man, and, as far as the 
question of ‘right’ and ‘justice’ goes, man cannot complain of 
his lot. He would not exist but for the will of God, and whether 
his lot be honourable or dishonourable, whether he be destined for 
eternal glory or eternal destruction, he has no ground for speak- 
ing of injustice. The application to the case in point is very 
clear. Ifthe Jews are to be deprived of the Messianic salvation, 
they have, looking at the question on purely abstract grounds, 
no right or ground of complaint. Whether or no God be 
arbitrary in His dealings with them does not matter: they must 
submit, and that without murmuring, 

This is clearly the argument. We cannot on the one hand 
minimize the force of the words by limiting them to a purely 
earthly destination: as Beyschlag, ‘out of the material of the 
human race which is at His disposal as it continues to come into 
existence to stamp individuals with this or that historical destina- 
tion,’ implying that St. Paul is making no reference either to the 
original creation of man or to his final destination, in both points 
erroneously. St. Paul’s argument cannot be thus limited. It is 
entirely based on the assumption that God has created man, and 
the use of the words els dééay, els dwddevav prove conclusively that 
he is looking as much as he ever does to the final end and 
destination of man. To limit them thus entirely deprives the 
passage of any adequate meaning. 

But on the other side it is equally necessary to see exactly how 
much St. Paul does say, and how much he does not. He never 
says, he carefully avoids saying, that God has created men for 
Teprobation. What his argument would bear is that, supposing 
we isolate this point, the ‘rights’ of man against God or of God 
against man, then, even if God had created man for reprobation, 
man could have no grounds for complaint, 
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We must in fact remember—and it is quite impossible to under- 
stand St. Paul if we do not—that the three chapters ix-xi form 
one very closely reasoned whole. Here more than anywhere else 
in his writings, more clearly even than ini. 16—iii. 26, does St.Paul 
show signs of a definite method. He raises each point separately, 
argues it and then sets it aside. He deliberately isolates for a time 
the aspect under discussion. So Mr. Gore (op. cit. p- 37): ‘His 
method may be called abstract or ideal: that is to say, he makes 
abstraction of the particular aspect of a subject with which he is 
immediately dealing, and—apparently indifferent to being misun- 
derstood—treats it in isolation; giving, perhaps, another aspect of 
the same subject in equal abstraction in a different place.’ He 
isolates one side of his argument in one place, one in another, 
and just for that very reason we must never use isolated texts. 
We must not make deductions from one passage in his writings 
separated from its contexts and without modifying it by other 
passages presenting other aspects of the same questions. The 
doctrinal deductions must be made at the end of chap. xi and not 
of chap. ix. 

St. Paul is gradually working out a sustained argument. He 
has laid down the principle that God may choose and reject whom 
He wills, that He may make men for one purpose or another just 
as He wills, and if He will in quite an arbitrary manner. But it is 
already pointed out that this is not His method. He has shown 
long-suffering and forbearance. Some there were whom He had 
created, that had become fitted for destruction—as will be shown 
eventually, by their own act. These He has borne with—both 
for their own sakes, to give them room for repentance, and be- 
cause they have been the means of exhibiting His mercy on those 
whom He has prepared for His glory. The Apostle lays down 
the lines of the argument he will follow in chap. xi. 

The section concludes with a number of quotations from the 
O. T., introduced somewhat irregularly so far as method and 
arrangement go, to recall the fact that this Divine plan, which we 
shall find eventually worked out more fully, had been foretold by 
the O. T. Prophets. 

(The argument of Rom. ix—xi is put for English readers in the 
most accessible and clearest form by Mr. Gore in the paper often 
quoted above in Studia Bibdlica, iii. 37, ‘The argument of Romans 
ix—xi.’) 


The Relation of St. Paul’s Argument in chap. ix 
to the Book of Wisdom. 


In a note at the end of the first chapter of the Romans the very marked 
resemblance that exists between St. Paul’s language there and certain 
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passages in the Book of Wisdom has been pointed out. Again in the ninth 
chapter the same resemblance meets us, and demands some slight treatment 
in this place. The passages referred to occur mostly in Wisdom xi, xi. — 

There is first of all similarity of subject. Wisdom x-xix form like 
Rom. ix-xi a sort of Philosophy of History. The writer devotes himself to 
exhibiting Wisdom as a power in the world, and throughout (influenced 
perhaps by associations connected with the place of his residence) contrasts 
the fortunes of the Israelites and Egyptians, just as St. Paul makes Moses 
and Pharaoh his two typical instances. 


And this resemblance is continued in details. 
The impossibility of resisting the Divine power is more than once dwelt 
on, and in language which has a very close resemblance with passages in the 


Romans. 

Rom. ix. 19, 20 épeis jor ody, Ti ve 
péuperar; TS yap BovdAnpuate avtov 
tis dvOéoTnKE; ... pH Epel 7d 
mrdopa TO wAdoavTt, Ti pe érrol- 
Noas ovTws; 


Wisd. xi. 21 nat xpdree Bpaxtovds 
Gov Tis avTLOTHOETAL; 

xii. 12 tis yapépel, Ti €rolnoas; H 
Tis dvTLOTHOETAL TO Kpiuati gov; 
tis 8& éyxaréoe oor KaTa eOvay amodw- 
AbTwv, & od emoinoas; 7 Tis «is KaTG- 
oraciy co édcdoetar ekdiKos Kata adi- 
nov avOpwroaw ; 


Both writers again lay great stress on the forbearance of God. 


Rom. ix. 22, 23 ef 5¢ Oca 6 
@cds evdcifacda thy dpynv Kat 
yvewpicat TO Suvvaroy adbtov iveyKev 
év TOAAH Pakpobupia oKedn dpyns 
KkaTnpTiopeva eis amwdetay, 
kat iva yvwpion Tov mAOUTOY THs déEns 
avrov ém oxevn édA€ovs K.T.A, 


Wisd. xii. 10 xpivwv 52 xatd Bpayd 
édl50us Témov peravoias. 

xii. 20 ef ydp éxOpods maidwv cou Kai 
dpetAopévous Oavatw peta Tooad- 
Ts ETL UwWpHoas TpocoxHs Kai Senoews, 
Sots xpévous Kal témov 5° ay dmad- 
AayHou THs Kakias, peta méonS aKpt- 
Belas éxpivas Tovs viovs cov ; 


So again we have the image of the potter used by both, although neither 
the context nor the purpose is quite similar, 


Rom, ix. 21 4 ot éxe efouciay 
bd ‘Kepapeds Tov TnAOd, EK TOD 
abvrod dupapatos mojnoa 8 pev es 


Wisd. xv. 7 xal yop eepapeds ana- 
Ajv yiv OAlBwv éripwox Gov TAdooE TpdS 
trnpeciay tua Exactov’ GAN’ é« TOD 


Tipny oxedos, d dé els dripiav; abvrod mnAod avemAdoaTo Ta TE TOV 
wabapav Epyav SovAa okey, Ta TE 
évavTia, Tav@ dpotws' TovTay Se érépou 
vis éxaorov éotiv  xphots, KpiTas 6 
wnAoupyéos. 

The particular resemblance of special passages and of the general drift of 
the argument combined with similar evidence from other parts of the Epistle 
seems to suggest some definite literary obligation. But here the indebted- 
ness ceases, The contrast is equally instructive. The writer of the Book of 
Wisdom uses broad principles without understanding their meaning, is often 
self-contradictory, and combines with ideas drawn from his Hellenic culture 
crude and inconsistent views. The problem is the distinction between the 
positions of Jews and Gentiles in the Divine economy. Occasionally we 
find wide universalist sentiments, but he always comes back to a strong 
nationalism. At one time he says (xi. 23-26): ‘But Thou hast mercy upon 
all... Thou lovest all the things that are, and abborrest nothing which 
Thou hast made... Thou sparest all: for they are Thine, O Lord, Thou 
Lover of souls.’ But shortly after we read (xii. 10): ‘Thou gavest them 
place for repentance, not being ignorant that their cogitation would never 
be changed.’ We soon find in fact that the philosophy of the Book of 
Wisdom is strictly limited by the nationalist sympathies of the writer. The 
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Gentiles are to be punished by God for being enemies of His people and for 
their idolatry. Any forbearance has been only fora time and that largely 
for the moral instruction thus indirectly to be given to the Jews. The Jews 
have been punished,—but only slightly, and with the purpose of teaching 
them : the Gentiles for their idolatry deserve ‘extreme damnation,’ 

If St. Paul learnt from the Book of Wisdom some expressions illustrating 
the Divine power, and a general aspect of the question: he obtained nothing 
further, His broad views and deep insight arehisown. And itis interest- 
ing to contrast a Jew who has learnt many maxims which conflict with his 
nationalism but yet retains all his narrow sympathies, with the Christian 
Apostle full of broad sympathy and deep insight, who sees in human af- 
fairs a purpose of God for the benefit of the whole world being worked out, 


A History of the Interpretation of Rom. ix. 6-29. 


The difficulties of the ninth chapter of the Romans are so great that few 
will ever be satisfied that they have really understood it: at any rate an 
acquaintance with the history of exegesis upon it will make us hesitate to be 
too dogmatic about our own conclusions. A survey of some of the more 
typical lines of comment (nothing more can be attempted) will be a fitting 
supplement to the general discussion given above on its meaning, 

The earliest theologians who attempted to construct a system out of Gnostics 
St. Paul’s writings were the Gnostics. They found the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, or to speak more correctly certain texts and ideas selected from the 
Epistle (such as Rom. v. 14 and viii, 19; cf. Hip. Ref. vii. 25) and generally 
misinterpreted, very congenial. And, as might naturally be expected, the 
doctrine of election rigidly interpreted harmonized with their own exclusive 
religious pretensions, and with the key-word of their system ducts. Weare 
not surprised therefore to learn that Rom. ix. , especially ver. 14 sq., was one 
of their strongholds, nor do we require to be told how they interpreted it 
(see Origen De Princ. III. ii. 8, vol. xxt. p. 267, ed. Lomm. = Philoc. xxi, 
vol. xxv. p. 170; Comm. in Rom. Praef, vol.vi. p.1; and Tert. Adv. 
Marcion. ii. 14). 

The interest of the Gnostic system of interpretation is that it determined Origen 
the direction and purpose of Origen, who discusses the passage not only in 
his Commentary, written after 244 (vii. 15-18, vol. vii. pp, 160-180), but 
also in the third book of the De Principtis, written before 231 (De Prin, 
IIT. ii. 7-22, vol. xxi. pp. 265-303= Philoc. xxi. vol, xxv, PP. 164-190), be- 
sides some few other passages. His exegesis is throughout a strenuous 
defence of freewill. Exegetically the most marked feature is that he puts 
vv. I4-I9 into the mouth of an opponent of St. Paul, an interpretation 
which influenced subsequent patristic commentators, Throughout he 
states that God calls men because they are worthy, not that they are 
worthy because they are called; and that they are worthy because they 
have made themselves so. Cf. ad Rom. vii. 17 (Lomm. vii. 175) Uz 
enim Lacob esset vas ad honorem sanctificatum, et utile Domino, ad 
omne opus bonum paratum, ANIMA EIUS EMENDAVERAT SEMET IPSAM ? 
et uidens Deus puritatem eius, et potestatem habens ex eadem massa 
Jacere aliud vas ad honorem, aliud ad contumeliam, Iacob quidem, qui 
ut diximus emundaverat semet ipsum, fecit vas ad honorem, Esau 
VERO, CUIUS ANIMAM NON ITA PURAM NEC ITA SIMPLICEM VIDIT, 
ex eadem massa fecit vas ad contumeliam. To the question that may be 
asked, how or when did they make themselves such, the answer is, ‘In 
a state of pre-existence,”? De Princ, Il. ix. 7, Lomm, xxi. 225 wgitur sicut 
de Esau et Lacob diligentius perscrutatis scripturts invenitur, guia non est 
iniustitia apud Deum... SI EX PRAECEDENTIS VIDELICET VITAE MERITIS 
digne eum electum esse sentiamus a Deo, ita ut fratri pracponi mereretur 


Influence 
of Origen, 


Chrysos- 
tom. 
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See also III, i. ar, Lomm. xxi. 300. The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart he 
explains by the simile of rain. The rain is the same for all, but under its 
influence well-cultivated fields send forth good crops, ill-cultivated fields 
thistles, &c. (cf. Heb. vi. 7, 8). So it is a man’s own soul which hardens 
itself by refusing to yield to the Divine grace. The simile of the potter he 
explains by comparing 2 Tim. ii, 20, 21. ‘A soul which has not cleansed 
itself nor purged itself of its sins by penitence, becomes thereby a vessel for 
dishonour.’ And God knowing the character of the souls He has to deal 
with, although He does not foreknow their future, makes use of them—as 
for example Pharaoh—to fulfil that part in history which is necessary for 
His purpose. 4 , 

Origen’s interpretation of this passage, with the exception of his doctrine 
of pre-existence, had a very wide influence both in the East and West. In 
the West his interpretation is followed in the main by Jerome (Zpist. 120 
ad Hedibiam de quaestionibus 12, cap. 10, Migne xxii. 997), by Pelagius 
(Migne xxx. 6ay-651), and Sedulius Scotus (Migne ciii. 83-93). In the East, 
alter its influence had prevailed for a century and a half, it became the 
starting-point of the Antiochene exegesis. Of this school Diodore is un- 
fortunately represented to us only in isolated fragments; Theodore is strongly 
influenced by Origen; Chrysostom therefore may be taken as its best and most 
distinguished representative. His comment is contained in the XVIth homily 
on the Romans, written probably before his departure from Antioch, that # 
before the year 308. 

Chrysostom is like Origen a strong defender of Freewill. As might be 
expected in a member of the Antiochene school, he interprets the passage ip 
accordance with the purpose of St. Paul, i.e. to explain how it was the Jews 
had been rejected. He refers ver. 9 to those who have become true sons of 
God by Baptism. ‘You see then that it is not the children of the flesh that 
are the children of God, but that even in nature itself the generation by 


means of Baptism from above was sketched out beforehand. And if you 


' tell me of the womb, I have in return to tell you of the water” On ver. 16 


he explains that Jacob was called because he was worthy, and was known to 
be such by the Divine foreknowledge: 4 sar’ éxhoynv mpddecis Tod @cod is 
explained as 4 éxAoyi 4) Kata mpdOeow Kal mpdyrwow yevouéevn. On vv. 14-20 
Chrysostom does not follow Origen, nor yet does he interpret the verses as ex- 
pressing St. Paul’s own mind ; but he represents him in answer to the objection 
that in this case God would be unjust, as putting a number of hard cases and 
texts which his antagonist cannot answer and thus proving that man has no right 
to object to God’s action, or accuse Him of injustice, since he cannot understand 
or follow Him. ‘What the blessed Paul aimed at was to show by all that 
he said that only God knoweth who are worthy.’ Verses 20, 21 are not 
introduced to take away Freewill, but to show up to what point we ought 
to obey God. For if he were here speaking of the will, God would be 
Himself the creator of good or evil, and men would be free from all 
responsibility in these matters, and St. Paul would be inconsistent with 
himself. What he does teach is that ‘man should not contravene God, but 
yield to His incomprehensible wisdom.’ On wv. 22-24 he says that Pharaoh 
has been fitted for destruction by his own act; that God has left undone 
nothing which should save him, while he himself had left undone nothing 
which would lead to his own destruction. Yet God had borne with him with 
great long-suffering, wishing to lead him to repentance. ‘Whence comes 
it then that some are vessels of wrath, and some of mercy? Of their own 
free choice. God however being very good shows the same kindness to both.’ 

The commentaries of Chrysostom: became supreme in the East, and very 
largely influenced all later Greek commentators, Theodoret (sec. v), Photius 
(sec. ix), Oecumenius (sec. x), Theophylact (sec. xi), Euthymius Zigabenus 
(sec. xii), écc. 
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The tradition of the Greek commentators is preserved in the Russian Church. Russian 
Modern Sclavonie theology presents an interesting subject for study, as it is comme 
denved directly from Chrysostom and John of Damascus, and has hardly aries. 
been ‘Illuminated or obscured by the strong, although often one-sided, influ- 
ence of Augustine and Western Scolasticism. In the Commentary of Bishop 
Theophanes * on the Romans (he died in 1894) published at Moscow in 
1890, we find these characteristics very clearly. Just as in Chrysostom we 
find the passage interpreted in accordance not with 2 frioré theories as to 
Grace and Predestination, but with what was clearly St. Paul’s purpose, the 
problem of the ‘ Unbelief of the Jews in the presence of Christianity.’ And 
also as in Chrysostom we find vv. II, 12 explained on the grounds of Fore- 
knowledge, and Pharaoh’s destruction ascribed to his own act. On ver. 18; 
* The word “ he hardeneth ” must not be understood to mean that God by His 
power effected a hardening in the heart of the disobedient like Pharaoh, but 
that the disobedient in character, under the working of God’s mercies, them- 
selves, according to their evil character do not soften themselves, but more and 
more harden themselves in their obstinacy and disobedience.’ So again 
on vv. 22, 23: ‘God prepared the one to be vessels of mercy, the others 
fashioned themselves into vessels of wrath.’ And the commentary on these 
verses concludes thus: ‘Do not be troubled and do not admit of the thought 
that there is any injustice, or that the promise has failed; but on the contrary 
believe, that God in all his works is good and right, and rest yourselves in 
devotion to His wise and for us unsearchable destinations and divisions.’ 
There is, in fact, a clear conception of the drift and purpose of St. Paul’s 
argument, but a fear of orie-sided predestination teaching makes a complete 
grasp of the whole of the Apostle’s meaning impossible. 

The commentary generally quoted under the name of Ambrosiaster has an Augustine 
interest as containing probably the earliest correct exposition of vv. 14-19. 
But it is more convenient to pass at once to St. Augustine. His exposition 
of this passage was to all appearance quite independent of that of any of his 
predecessors. 

The most complete exposition of the ninth chapter of Romans is found in 
the treatise 4d Simplicianum, i. qu. 2, written about the year 397, and all the 
leading points in this exposition are repeated in his last work, the Opus 
ferperfectum contra Iulianum, i. 141. The main characteristics of the 
gormmentary are that (1) he ascribes vv. 14-19 to St. Paul himself, and considers 
that they represent his own opinions, thus correcting the false exegesis of Origen 
an Chrysostom, and (2) that he takes a view of the passage exactly opposite 
to that of the latter. The purpose of St. Paul is to prove that works do 
not precede grace but follow it, and that Election is not based on foreknowledge, 
for if it were based on foreknowledge then it would imply merit. Ad Stmplic. 
i. qu. 2,§ 2 Ut scilicet non se quisque arbitretur ideo percepisse gratiam, quia 
bene operatus est; sed bene operari non posse, nisi per fidem perceperit 
gratiam...§ 3 Prima est igitur gratia, secunda opera bona. ‘The instance 
of Jacob and Esau proves that the gift of the Divine grace is quite gratuitous 
and independent of human merit—that grace in fact precedes faith. § 7 Nemo 
enim credit qui non vocatur .. . Ergo ante omne meritum est gratia. Even 
the will to be saved must come from God. JVis¢ eius vocatione non volumus. 
Andagain: § 10 Wolutt ergo Esau et non cucurrit : sed et si voluisset et cucure 
risset, Det adiutorto pervenisset, qui ei etiam velle et currere vocando prate 
staret, nisi vocationis contemplu reprobus fieret. It is then shown that God 
can call whom He will, if He only wills to make His grace congruous. Why 
then does He not do so? The answer lies in the incomprehensibility of the 
Divine justice. The question whom He will pity and whom He will not 


* For a translation of portions of this Commentary, we are indebted to the 
kindness of Mr W. J. Birkbeck, of Magdalen College, Oxford, 


Abelard. 


Agrines 
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depends upon the hidden justice of God which no human standard can measure. 
§ 16 Set igitur hoc fixum atgue immobile in mente sobria prelate atque stabil 
tn fide, quod nulla est iniguitas apud Deum: atque ita tenactssime firmisst- 
meyue credatur, id ipsum quod Deus cutus vult miseretur et quem vult obdurat, 
hoc est, cuius vult miseretur, et cuius non vult non miseretur, esse alicuius 
occultae atgue ab humano modulo investigabilis aequitatis: and so again, aegue- 
tate occultissima et ab humanis sensibus remotissima tudicat. God is always 
just. His mercy cannot beunderstood. Those whom He calls, He calls out of 
pity ; those whom He does not, He refuses to call out of justice. Itis not merit 
or necessity or fortune, but the depths of the wisdom and knowledge of God 
which distinguishes vessels of wrath from vessels of mercy. And so it is for 
the sake of the vessels of mercy that He postpones the punishment of the 
vessels of anger. They are the instruments of the safety of others whom 
God pities. 

Enough has been said to show the lines of St. Augustine’s interpretation. 
Although from time to time there might be controversies about his views on 
Grace, and there might be a tendency to modify some of the harder sides of 
his system, yet his exegesis of this passage, as compared with that of Origen 
or Chrysostom, became supreme in the West. It influenced first the exegesis 
and doctrine of the Schoolmen, and then that of the Reformation and of Calvin. 

For the middle ages it may be sufficient to take Abelard (1079-1142) and 
Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274). Both were largely influenced by Augustine; 
but whereas in the case of Abelard the influence was only indirect, in 
Aquinas we have the clearest and most perfect example of the Augustinian 
exposition. : 

Abelard (Migne clxxviii. 911) makes a somewhat strange division of the 
Epistle, attaching the exposition of ix. 1-5 to the end of chap. viii. He 
begins his fourth book with ix. 6. In vy. 6—1 3 he sees a vindication of the 
freedom of the Divine will in conferring grace, but only in relation to Jacob. 
‘That the election of Jacob,’ he says, ‘ that is the predestination, may remain 
unmoved.’ The choice depends solely on the Divine grace, Verses 1419 he 
explains as the objection of an opponent, to which St. Paul gives an answer, 
ver. 20, ‘Who art thou?’ The answer is a rebuke to the man who would 
accuse God of iniquity. God may do what He will with those whom He has 
created: 270 multo potius Deo licere guocungque modo voluerit creaturam suam 
tractare atque disponere, qui obnoxius nullo tenetur debito, antequam quid- 
quam illa promereatur. Men have no more tight to complain than the 
animals of their position. There is no injustice with God. He does more 
for mankind by the impiety of Judas than by the piety of Peter. Qudts enim 


Jfidelium nesciat, quam optime usus sit summa illa tmpietate Iudae, cuius 
exsecrabilé perditione totius humané generis redemptionem est operatus. 
Then he argues at some length the question why man should not complain, 
if he is not called as others are called to glory; and somewhat inconsistently 
he finds the solution in perseverance. God calls all, He gives grace to all, 
but some have the energy to follow the calling, while others are slothful 


and negligent. Sie et Deo nobis quotidie regnum coelorum offerente, alius 
regni ipsius desiderio accensus in bonis perseverat operibus, alius én sua 
lorpescit ignavia. On vv. 22, 23 he says God bore with the wickedness of 
Pharaoh both to give him an opportunity to repent, and that He might use 
his crimes for the common good of mankind. 

In contrast with the somewhat hesitating and inconsistent character of 
Abelard’s exposition, Aquinas stands out as one of the best and clearest com- 
mentaries written from the Augustinian standpoint. The modern reader must 
learn to accustom himself to the thoroughness with which each point is 
discussed, and the minuteness of the sub-divisions, but from few exponents will 
he gain so much insight into the phiiosophical questions discussed, or the 
logical difficulties the soiution of which is attempted, 
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The purpose of the section is, he says, to discuss the origin of Grace, to do 
which the Apostle makes use of the opportunity afforded by the difficulties 
implied in the rejection of the Jews. <Apostolus supra necessttatem et vir- 
tutem gratiae demonstravit : hic incipit agere de origine gratiae, utrum ex sola 
Det electione detur, aut detur ex meritis praecedentium operum, occastone 
accepia ex ¢0, quod Judaet qué videbantur divinis obsequiis mancipatt, exct- 
derant a gratia, In vv. 6-13 the errors of the Jews, of the Manichaeans 
(who believed that human actions were controlled by the stars which appeared 
at the time of their birth), of the Pelagians, of Origen (the pre-existence of 
souls) are condemned, and it is shown that God chose men, not because they 
were holy, but that they might be holy: sum alteri praceligit, non quia 
sanctus erat, sed ut sanctus esset. In vv.14-18 St. Paul shows from Scripture 
that there is no injustice either in Predestination or in Reprobation. God 
has predestined the just to life for merits which He has Himself conferred on 
them, the wicked to destruction for sins which come from themselves. Deus 
proposuit se puniturum malos propter peccata, quae a se ipsis habent non 
a Deo. Tustos autem proposuit se praemiaturum propter meriia quae a se 
tpsts non habent. All lies in the will of God; we notice indeed that among 
other erroneous opinions one, that of merita consequentia gratiam,—the view 
apparently of Abelard—is refuted. There isno injustice. ‘ Distributive justice 
has a place in cases of debt, but not in cases of pity.’ If a man relieves 
one beggar, but not another, he is not unjust; he is kind-hearted towards one. 
Similarly if a man forgives only one of two offenders, he is not unjust ; he is 
merciful towards one, just towards the other. 

In the instance of Pharaoh two readings are discussed, servav? and exztfavi. 
If the first be taken it shows that, as the wicked are worthy of immediate de- 
struction, if they are saved it is owing to the clemency of God ; if the second, 
God does not cause wickedness, except by permitting it; He allows the 
wicked by His good judgement to fall into sin on account of the iniquity they 
have committed. Quod guidem non est intelligendum hoc modo quod Deus 
in homine causat malitiam, sed est intelligendum permissive, quia scilicet tn 
tusto suo tudicio permittit aliguos ruere in peccatum propter praccedentes 
iniquitates. Deus malitiam ordinat non causat. In vv. 19-24 he says 
there are two questions. (1) Why, speaking generally, should He choose some 
men and not choose others? (2) Why should He choose this or that man and 
not someone else? The second of these is treated in vv. 19-21; to it there is 
no answer but the righteous will of God. No man can complain of being 
unjustly treated, for all are deserving of punishment. The answer to the first 
is contained in vv. 22-24. In order to exhibit both His justice and His 
mercy, there must be some towards whom He shows His justice, some 
towards whom He can show Hismercy. The former are those who are naturally 
fitted for eternal damnation: God has done nothing but allow them to do 
what they wish. Vasa apta in interitum he defines as in se habentia aptitu- 
dinem ad aeternam damnationem; and adds Hoc autem solus Deus circa eos 
agit, quod cos permittit agere quae concupiscunt. Ue has in fact borne with 
them both for their own sakes, and for the sake of those whom He uses to 
exhibit the abundance of His goodness—a goodness which could not be 
apparent unless it could be contrasted with the fate of the condemned. 
Signanter autem dicit (ut ostenderet divitias gloriae suae| guia tpsa con- 
demnatis et reprobatio malorum quae est secundum Det tustitiam, mantfestat 
et commendat sanctorum gloriam qui ab ipsa tali miseria leberantur. 

The antithesis which was represented among patristic commentators by 
Augustine and Chrysostom was exaggerated at the Reformation by Calvin 
and Arminius. Each saw only his own side. Calvin followed Augustine, 
and exaggerated his harshest teaching : Arminius showed a subtle power of 
finding Freewill even in the most unlikely places. 

The object of St. Paul, according to Calvin, is to maintain the freedom of 


Catvin, 


Arminius 
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the Divine election. This is absolutely gratuitous on God’s part, and quite 
independent of man. In the salvation of the just there is nothing above 
God’s goodness, in the punishment of the wicked there ig nothing above His 
severity: the one He predestinates to salvation, the other to eternal damna- 
tion, This determination is quite independent of foreknowledge, for there 
can be nothing in man’s fallen nature which can make God show kindness to 
him. The predestination of Pharaoh to destruction is dependent on a just 
but secret counsel of God: the word ‘to harden’ must be taken not only Zere 
missive, but as signifying the action of the Divine wrath. The ruin of the 
wicked is described not as foreseen, but as ordained by His will and counsel. 
It was not merely foreknown, but, as Solomon says, the wicked were created 
that they might perish. There is no means of telling the principle by which 
one is taken and another rejected; it lies in the secret counsels of God. 
None deserve to be accepted. The wrath of God against Pharaoh was post- 
poned that others might be terrified by the horrible judgement, that God’s 
power might be displayed, and His mercy towards the elect made more clear. 
As God is especially said to prepare the vessels of glory for glory, it follows 
that the preparation of the vessels of wrath equally comes from Him; other- 
wise the Apostle would have said that they had prepared themselves for 
destruction. Before they were created their fate was assigned to them. They 
were created for destruction. 

Arminius represents absolute antagonism on every point to these views. 
The purpose of the chapter is, he Says, the same as that of the Epistle, 
looked at from a special point of view. While the aim of the Epistle is to 
prove ‘ Justification by Faith,’ in this chapter St. Paul defends his argument 
against Jews who had urged: ‘It overthrows the promises of God, therefore 
it is not true.’ By the words addressed to Rebecca He signified that He had 
from eternity resolved not to admit to His privileges all the children of 
Abraham, but those only whom He should select in accordance with the 
lee He had laid down. This plan was to extend His mercy to those who 

ad faith in Him when He called and who believed on Christ, not to those 
who sought salvation by works. The passage that follows (ver. 14 ff.) 
shows that God has decided to give His mercy in His own way and on His 
own plan, that is to give it not to him who runs, to him that is who strives 
after it by works, but to him who seeks it in the way that He has appointed. 
And this is perfectly just, because He has Himself announced this as His 
method. Then the image of the potter and the clay is introduced to prove, 
not the absolute sovereignty of God, but His right to do what He will, that 
is to name His own conditions. He has created man to become something 
better than he was made. God has made man a vessel: man it is who 
makes himself a bad vessel. God decrees on certain conditions to make 
mer vessels of glory or vessels of wrath according as they do or do not fulfil 
these conditions. The condition is Justification by Faith. 

The systems of Arminius and Calvin were for the most part supreme 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the exegesis of this chapter, 
although there were from time to time signs of historical methods of inter- 
pretation. Hammond for example, the English divine of the seventeenth 
century, in his paraphrase adopts methods very much beyond those of his 
time. But gradually at the beginning of the Present century the defects or 
inadequacy of both views became apparent. It was quite clear that as 
against Arminius Calvin’s interpretation of chap. ix was correct, that St. 
Paul’s object in it was not to prove or defend justification by faith, but to 
discuss the question behind it, why it was that some had obtained justification 
by faith and others had not. But equally clear was it that Calvin’s inter- 
pretation, or rather much of what he had read into his interpretation, was 
inconsistent with chap. x, and the language which St. Paul habitually uses 
elsewhere. This apparent inconsistency then must be recognized. How 
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must it be treated? Various answers have been given. Fritzsche asserts Fritzsche. 
that St. Paul is carried away by his argument and unconsciously contradicts 
himself. ‘It is evident that what St. Paul writes is not only inconsistent with 
Mself but absolutely contradictory.’ If the Jews, it is asserted in chap. ix, 
were rst chosen and then rejected, it was the malignity of God and not their 
own perversity which caused their fall. If God had decreed their fall for 
a time (chap. xi), they could not be blamed if they had fallen; and yet in 
chap. x they are blamed. Aultds saepe accidit ut amicum fortunae fulmine 
percussum erecturé studio consolandi argumentis cupide uterentur neque ab 
omni parte firmis et quorum unum cum altero parum consisteret. Et 
aie stbi Paulus consensisset, st Aristotelis non Gamalielis alumnus - 
‘ussset. 

Meyer admits the discrepancy but explains it differently. ‘As often as we Meyer. 
treat only one of the two truths, God zs absolutely free and all-suffictent, and 
man has moral freedom and ts in virtue of his proper self-determination and 
responsibility a liberum agens, the author of his salvation or perdition, and 
carry it out in a consistent theory and therefore in a one-sided method, we 
are compelled to speak in such a manner that the other truth appears to be 
annulled.’...‘The Apostle has here wholly taken his position on the 
absolute standpoint of the theory of our dependence upon God, and that 
with all the boldness of clear consistency.’...‘He allows the claims of 
both modes of consideration to stand side by side, just as they exist side by 
side within the limits of human thought.’ According to Meyer in fact the 
two points of view are irreconcileable in thought, and St. Paul recugnizing 
this does not attempt to reconcile them. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the different varieties of opinion 
in the views of modern scholars. One more specimen will be sufficient. 
The solution offered by Beyschlag. He maintains that all interpretations are Beyschlag 
wrong which consider that St. Paul is concerned with anything either before or 
after this life. It is no eternal decree of God, nor is it the future destiny of 
mankind that he is dealing with. It is merely their position in history and 
in the world. Why has he chosen one race (the Jews) for one purpose, 
another race (the Egyptians) for another? He is dealing with nations not 
individuals, with temporal not spiritual privileges. 

The above sketch will present the main lines of interpretation of these 
verses, and will serve as a supplement to the explanation which has been 
given above. We must express our obligations in compiling it to Weber 
(Dr. Valentin), Kritische Geschichte der Exegese des 9. Kapttels resp. der 
Verse 14-23 des Romerbriefes, bis auf Chrysostomus und Augustinus eine 
schiesslich, and to Beyschlag (Dr. Willibald), Die paulinische Theodicee, 
Romer IX-XTI, who have materially lightened the labour incurred, 


ISRAEL ITSELF TO BLAME FOR ITS REJECTION. 


IX. 30-X.18. Zhe reason that God has rejected Israel 
ts that, though they sought righteousness, they sought it in 
their own way by means of works, not in God's way through 
faith. Hence when the Messiah came they stumbled as had 
been foretold (vv. 30-33). They refused to give up thew 
own method, that of Law, although Law had come to an end 
in Christ (x. 1-4), and this in spite of the fact that the old 
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system was difficult if not impossible (ver. 5), while the new 
system was easy and within the reach of all (vv. 6-10), indeed 
universal in tts scope (vv. 11-13). 

IX. * What then is the position of the argument so far? One 
fact is clear, A number of Gentiles who did not profess to be 
in pursuit of righteousness have unexpectedly come upon it; 
a, righteousness however of which the characteristic is that it is not 
earned by their own efforts but is the product of faith in a power 
outside them. * Israel on the other hand, the chosen people of 
God, although making strenuous efforts after a rule of moral and 
religious life that would win for them righteousness, have not 
succeeded in attaining to the accomplishment of such a rule. 
*° How has this come about? Because they sought it in their own 
way, not in God’s way. They did not seek it by faith, but their aim 
was to pursue it by a rigid performance of works. * And hence 
that happened to them which the Prophet Isaiah foretold. He 
spoke (xxviii. 16) of a rock which the Lord would lay in Zion 
and foretold that if a man put his trust in it, he would never 
have cause to be ashamed. But elsewhere (viii. 14) he calls it 
‘a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence,’ implying that those 
who have not this faith will consider it a stumbling-block in their 
way. This rock is, as you have always been told, the Messiah. The 
Messiah has come; and the Jews through want of faith have 
regarded as a cause of offence that which is the corner stone of 
the whole building. 

x. ‘Let me pause for a moment, brethren. It is a serious: 
accusation that I am bringing against my fellow-countrymen. But 
I repeat that I do it from no feeling of resentment. How great is 
my heart’s good will for them! How earnest my prayer to God 
for their salvation! *For indeed as a fellow-countryman, as one 
who was once as. they are, I can testify that they are full of zeal 
for God. That is not the point in which they have failed; it is 
that they have not guided their zeal by that true knowledge which 
is the result of genuine spiritual insight. * Righteousness they 
strove after, but there were two ways of attaining to it.. The one 
was God’s method: of that they remained ignorant. The other 
was their own method: to this they clung blindly and wilfully. 
They refused to submit to God’s plan of salvation. 
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‘Their own method was based on a rigid performance of legal 
enactments. But that has been ended in Christ. Now there is 
a new and a better way, one which has two characteristics 3 it is 
based on the principle of faith, and it is universal and for all men 
alike. °(1) It is based on the principle of faith. Hence it is that 
while the old method was difficult, if not impossible, the new is 
easy and open to all. The old method righteousness by law, that 
is by the exact performance of legal rules, is aptly described by 
Moses when he says (Lev. xviii. 5), ‘the man’ who does these 
things shall live,’ i.e. Life in all its fulness here and hereafter was 
to be gained by undeviating strictness of conduct; and that con- 
dition we have seen (i. 18-iii. 20) was impossible of fulfilment. 
*But listen to the proclamation which righteousness by faith 
makes to mankind. It speaks in well-known words which have 
become through it more real. ‘There is no need for you to say, 
Who will go up into heaven? Heaven has come to you; Christ 
has come down and lived among men. 7There is no need to 
search the hidden places of the deep. Christ has risen. There 
is no need therefore to seek the living among the dead. You are 
offered something which does not require hard striving or painful 
labour. * The word of God is very nigh thee, in thy heart and in 
thy mouth.” And that word of God is the message of faith, the 
Gospel which proclaims ‘believe and thou shalt be saved’; and 
this Gospel we preach throughout the world. * All it says to you 
is: ‘With thy mouth thou must confess Jesus as sovereign Lord, 
with thy heart thou must believe that God raised Him from the 
dead.’ "For that change of heart which we call faith, brings 
righteousness, and the path of salvation is entered by the con- 
fession of belief in Christ which a man makes at his baptism. 

4 (2) This is corroborated by what the Prophet Isaiah said (xxviii. 
16) in words quoted above (ix. 33), the full meaning of which we 
now understand: ‘Everyone that believeth in Him (i.e. the 
Messiah) shall not be ashamed.’ Moreover this word of his, 
‘everyone,’ introduces the second characteristic of the new method. 
It is universal. ™ And that means that it applies equally to Jew 
and to Greek. We have shown that the new covenant is open for 
Greeks as well as Jews; it is also true to say that the conditions 
demanded are the same for Jew as for Greek. The Jew cannot 
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keep to his old methods; he must accept the new. And this 
must be so, because there is for all men alike one Redeemer, 
who gives the wealth of His salvation to all those whoever they 
may be who call on His name. “And so the prophet Joel, fore- 
telling the times of the foundation of the Messianic kingdom, 
says (ii. 32) ‘Everyone that shall call on the name of the Lord 
(i. e. of the Messiah) shall be saved.’ When the last days come, in 
the times of storm and anguish, it is the worshippers of the 
Messiah, those who are enrolled as His servants and call on His 
Name, who will find a strong salvation. 


IX. 30-X. 21. St. Paul now passes to another aspect of the 
subject he is discussing. He has considered the rejection of 
Israel from the point of view of the Divine justice and power, he 
is now to approach it from the side of human responsibility. The 
concluding verses of the ninth chapter and the whole of the tenth 
are devoted to proving the guilt of Israel. It is first sketched out 
in ix. 30-33. Israel have sought righteousness in the wrong way, 
in that they have rejected the Messiah. Then St. Paul, over- 
whelmed with the sadness of the subject, pauses for a moment 
(x. 1, 2) to emphasize his grief. He returns to the discussion by 
pointing out that they have adhered to their own method instead 
of accepting God’s method (vv. 2, 3). And this in spite of 
several circumstances ; (1) that the old method has been done 
away with in Christ (ver. 4); (2) that while the. old method 
was hard and difficult the new is easy and within the reach of 
all (vv. 5-10) ; (3) that the new method is clearly universal and 
intended for all alike (vv. 11-13). At ver. 14 he passes to another 
aspect of the question: it might still be asked: Had they full 
opportunities of knowing? In wv. 14-21 it is shown that both 
through the full and universal preaching of the Gospel, and 
through their own Prophets, they have had every opportunity given 
them. 

80. ti odv époduev; The od», as is almost always the case in 
St. Paul, sums up the results of the previous paragraph. What 
then is the conclusion of this discussion? ‘It is not that God’s 
promise has failed, but that while Gentiles have obtained “righteous- 
ness,” the Jews, though they strove for it, have failed.’ This summary 
of the result so far arrived at leads to the question being asked; 
Why is it so? And that introduces the second point in St. Paul’s 
discussion—the guilt of the Jews. 

dr €6vm x.t.A. There are two constructions possible for these 
words. 1. The sentence ér ... tiv ék micrews may contain the 
answer to the question asked in ri odv épodyev; This interpretation 
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is probably right. The difficulty, however, is that nowhere else in 
this Epistle, where St. Paul uses the expression ré ody épodpev, does 
he give it an immediate answer. He follows it by a second 
question (as in ix. 14); and this is not a mere accident. It is 
a result of the sense of deliberation contained in the previous 
words with which a second question rather than a definite state- 
ment seems to harmonize. 2. The alternative rendering would be 
to take the words én .. . pacer, as such a second question. 
‘What shall we say then? Shall we say that, while Gentiles who 
did not seek righteousness have obtained it, Israel has not attained 
to it?’ The answer to this question then would be a positive 
one, not given directly but implied in the further one dari; ‘Yes, 
but why?’—The difficulty in this construction, which must tell 
against it, is the awkwardness of the appended sentence d:caroodny 
3¢ Thy ex miorews. Lipsius’ suggestion that dr: = ‘because’ is quite 
impossible. 

vn: ‘heathen,’ not ‘the heathen’; some, not all: nam 
nonnulli pagani fidem tum Christo adiunxerant, 16 mypopa tov 
ébvav ad Christi sacra nondum accesserat. Fri. 

Sidkovra . . . KaréhaBe: ‘correlative terms for pursuing and 
overtaking’ (Field, Oxum Norvicense, iii. p. 96). The metaphor 
as in rpéxovros (ver. 16) is taken from the racecourse, and probably 
the words were used without the original meaning being lost sight 
of: cf. 1 Cor. ix. 24. The two words are coupled together 
Exod. xv. 9; Ecclus. xi. 10; xxvii. 8; Phil. iii. 12 ; Herod. ii. 30; 
Lucian, Hermot. 77. Sidkew is a characteristic Pauline word occur- 
ring in letters of all periods: 1 Thess. (1), 1 Cor. (1), Rom. (4), 
Phil. (2), 1 Tim. (1), 2 Tim. (1). 

Sixaroodyyy 8é limits and explains the previous use of the word. 
‘But remember, (and this will explain any difficulty that you may 
have), that it was éx mioteas’: cf. iii. 22 Sexatcoovvn dé Ccod: 1 Cor. 
ii. 6 coplav S82 Aarodpey ev ois teeiois' Gopiav dé od Tod aidvos 
rovrou. 

Some small variations of reading may be just noticed. In ver. 31 the 
second d:xcaoovvns after els vduov of the TR. is omitted by decisive authority, 
as also is yéuou (after épywr) in ver. 32, and yap after tpooéxopar. In ver. 33 
mas read by the TR. has crept in from x. 11, and Western MSS. read ov p) 
Karatcxvy6y to harmonize with the LXX. 


81. “lopahA 88 «7.4, These words contain the real difficulty of 
the statement, of which alone an explanation is necessary, and is 
given. ‘In spite of the fact that some Gentiles even without 
seeking it have attained righteousness, Israel has failed.’ 

vopoy Sixarocdvys: ‘a rule of life which would produce righteous- 
ness’: cf. iii. 27 vdyos miorews : vil. 21. 

odk &pbace: ‘did not attain it’; they are represented as con- 
tinually pursuing after something, the accomplishment of which 
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as continually escapes them. All idea of anticipation has been 
lost in ¢@dve in later Greek, cf. Phil. iii. 16; Dan. iv.. 1g (Theod.) 
epOacer cis Tov ovpavdy. 

32. Stu ob« éx mictews... mpocéxofav. Two constructions are 
possible for these words. (1) We may put a comma at épyov and 
supply diakorvres. Then the passage will run: ‘Why did they not 
attain it? because pursuing after it not by faith but by works they 
stumbled,’ &c. ; or (2) we may put a full stop at épyov and supply 
ediwéav, ‘Why did they not attain it? because they pursued after 
it not by faith but by works, they stumbled,’ &c. The sentence has 
more emphasis if taken in this way, and the grammatical construc- 
tion is on the whole easier. 

GAN’ ds ef Epywv. The ds introduces a subjectiveidea. St. Paul 
wishes to guard himself from asserting definitely that ¢€ épyw» was 
a method by which vépor dicacoowvns might be pursued. He theree 
fore represents it as an idea of the Jews, as a way by which they 
thought they could gain it. So in 2 Cor.ii.17 Gdn’ as é€& eidcxpiveias 
represents the purpose and aim of the Apostle; 2 Cor. xi. 17 
5 AadG, od Kara KUpiov Aad, GAN’ os ev dbpootvy represents an aspect 
from which his words may be regarded; Philem. 14 ta pi} ds Kara 
dvdykny 16 dyabdy gov @ GhAd xara éxovowov: ‘even the appearance 
of constraint must be avoided’ (cf. Lightfoot, ad loc.). The ds 
gives a subjective idea to the phrase with which it is placed, but the 
exact force must be determined by the context. 

mpocekoay: mpockdnrew twi means not ‘to stumble over by 
inadvertence,’ but ‘to be annoyed with,’ ‘ show irritation at... The 
Jews, in that the cross was to them a oxdvdadov, had stumbled 
over Christ, shown themselves irritated and annoyed, and expressed 
their indignation, see Grm. Thayer, sud voc. 

72 AiOw tod mpookdpparos: ‘a stone which causes men to 
stumble.’ Taken from the LXX of Is. viii, 14. The stone at 
which the Jewish nation has stumbled, which has been to them 
a cause of offence, is the Christ, who has come in a way, which, 
owing to their want of faith, has prevented them from recognizing 
or accepting Him, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 8. 

33. iSod, TiOnpr év Zudy «.t.A. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. xxviii. 16, fused with words from Is. viii. 14. The 
latter part of the verse is quoted again x. 11, and the whole in 
t Pet. ii. 6. 


A comparison of the different variations is interesting. (1) The LXX 
reads idod éyu éuBadrdAw eis 7a Oepédta Sidv. In both the passages in the 
N.T. the words are iSod ridnye év Sidv. (2) For the LXX Aldov TOAUTEAR 
éxdenrdv dxpoyoviaiov évytipov, St. Peter reads dxpoywriaiov éxAceTov évTipov : 
while St. Paul substitutes Aiov mpooxdppyaros Kat wérpay cxavdddou taken 
from Is. viii. 14 wat odx ds AlOov mpookdpparr auvavriceabe odd dhs TET pas 
mrapart, Here St, Peter ii. 8 agrees with St. Paul in writing méTpa ckavdarou 
for wérpas mrdpart. (3) The LXX proceeds eis 78 Geyéda abrfs, which both 
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St. Peter and St. Paul omit. (4) The LXX proceeds nat 5 marevor ob pi 
waraoxw67. Both St. Peter and St. Paul bring out the personal reference 
by inserting dw’ air, while St. Paul reads «ataroxuvOfceras and in x. 11 
adds was. 


éx’ aito. Personal, of the Messiah, ‘ He that believeth on Him 
shall not be ashamed.’ St. Paul inserts the words, both here and in 
X. 11, to emphasize the personal reference. If the reference were 
impersonal, the feminine would be required to agree with the 
nearest word zérpa, 

kataioxuvOjcerat, Either an incorrect translation of the Hebrew, 
or based on a different reading. The RV. of Isaiah reads ‘ shall 
not make haste.’ 

In the O. T. neither of these passages has any direct Messianic 
reference. In both Jehovah is the rock founded on Zion. In 
Is. viii. 14 He is represented as a ‘stumbling-block’ to the 
unbeliever ; in Is. xxviii. 16 He is the strength of those that believe 
in Him. But from the very beginning the word Aiéos was applied 
to Christ, primarily with reference to Ps. cxviii. 22 ‘the Stone 
which the builders rejected’ (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
XX. 17; Acts iv. 11 by St. Peter). The other passages in which 
the word é4os was used in the LXX came to be applied as here, 
and in Eph. ii. 20 dkpoyomaiov is used almost as a proper name. 
By the time of Justin Martyr Aiéos 1s used almost as a name of the 
Christ: gcrw kat taira otras exovta @s Aéyets, kai Gre wabntds Xpicros 
mpoeytevon péddew eivar kat Aidos Kékhyta (Dial. 36. p. 122 C. ed. 
Otto): 6 yap Xpiorés Baciheds kai icpeds Kat Geds Kai Kipios Kad dyyedos 
kai dvOpwmos Kai dpxiotparnyos cai didos (ib. 34. p.112 D.) These 
quotations seem to imply that Aiéos was a name for the Messiah 
among the Jews, and that Justin wishes to prove that Christ fulfils 
that title, and this seems to be corroborated by quotations from 
Jewish writings, not only in later books but even earlier. In Is. 
Vili. 14, Sanhedrin 38. 1 Filius Davidis non venit donec duae 
domus patrum ex Israele deficiant, quae sunt Aechmalotarcha Bably- 
lonicus et princeps terrae Israeliticae g.d. Et erit in Sanctuartum 
et in lapidem percussionis et petram offenstonis duabus domibus 
Israel, Is. xxviii. 16 is paraphrased by the Targum Jonathan, 
Ecce ego constituam in Sion regem, regem fortem, potentem et 
terribilem ; corroborabo eum et confortabo eum dictt Propheta. 
Lust autem quit crediderint haee cum venertt tribulatio non com- 
movebuntur, and some apparently read regem Messias regem 
poientem. Ps. cxvili. 22 is paraphrased by the same Targum, 
Puerum despexerunt aedificatores, qui futt inter filios Israel et 
merutt constitut rex et dominator. For these and other reff. see 
Schoettgen, ii. 160, 606. 

A comparison of Romans and 1 Peter shows that both Apostles 
agree in quoting the same passages together, and both have 
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a number of common variants from the normal text of the LXX. 
This may have arisen from St. Peter’s acquaintance with the 
Romans; but another hypothesis may be suggested, which will 
perhaps account for the facts more naturally. We know that to 
prove from the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ, was the constant 
practice of the early Christians. Is it not possible that even as early 
as this there may have been collections of O. T. texts used for con- 
troversial purposes arranged according to their subjects, as were 
the later Zestmonza of Cyprian, where one of the chapters is headed: 
Quod idem et lapts dictus sit (Test. ii.16)? See on ix. 25, 26 supra. 

X. 1. There is no break in the argument between this chapter 
and vv. 30-33 of chap. ix; but before expanding this part of the 
subject, the Apostle pauses for a moment, impelled by his own 
strong feelings and the deep tragedy of his countryman’s rejection, 
to express his sorrow and affection. 


Marcion admitted into his text ver. 2-4, which he was able to use as 
a proof text of his fundamental doctrine that the Jews had been ignorant of 
the ‘higher God.’ The whole or almost the whole passage which follows 
X. §-xi. 32, he appears to have omitted, Zahn, p. 518. Tert. ddv. Mare. v.13. 


&deApot. The position increases the emphasis of a word always 
used by the Apostle when he wishes to be specially emphatic. 
The thought of the Christian brotherhood intensifies the contrast 
with the Israelites who are excluded. 

pév: without a corresponding dé The logical antithesis is given 
in ver. 3. 

edSoxia: ‘good will,’ ‘ good pleasure,’ not ‘desire,’ which the word 
never means. 


The word evdoxia means ‘ good pleasure’ either (1) in relation to oneself 
when it comes to mean ‘contentment,’ Ecclus, xxix. 23 émt puxp@ Kai peyary 
evdoxiay éxe: ib. xxxv (xxxii). 14 of dpOpiCovres eipaover evdoxiay: 2 Thess, 
i. 11 Kal tAnpbon macay ebdoxiay dyabworrns Kat Epyov micTems év dvvdper: Ps. 
Sol. xvi, 12: or (2) in relation to others, ‘good will,’ ‘ benevolence,’ Ecclus. 
ix. 12 pa ebdoxjops év evdoxig doeBOv: Phil. i. 15 tives pev dd POdvov Kat 
épuv, Twes BE wat bi.’ eddoxiay Tov Xporov Knpvooovorw : (3) in this sense it 
came to be used almost technically of the good will of God to man, Eph. 
i.5 xatd tiv eddoxiay Tov Oedjyatos ab’rod: i. g watd Thy eddoxiay adrod: 
Ps. Sol. viii. 39. 

The above interpretation of the word is different from that taken by Fritzsche 
(ad /oc.), Lft. (ad Phil. i. 15), Grm. Thayer, Zex. (s. v.), Philippi and Tholuck 
(ad loc.). The word seems never to be used unqualified to mean ‘ desire’; the 
instance quoted by Lft. does not support it. 


4 Senos: non orasset Paulus st absolute reprobaté essent. Beng. 

eis owrnpiav = iva colada; cf. ver. 4 eis duxaoodvyy and i. 5 «is 
traxony giotews. 

The additions 4 before mpds rv @edy and éorw before els carnpfay in 

the TR, are grammatical explanations. The reading rod "IopayA for abrar 


may have been merely an explanatory gloss, or may have arisen through the 
verse being the beginning of a lesson in church services. 
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2. paptupd ydép. This gives the reason for St. Paul’s grief. 
He had been a Jew mepiocorépws (yroris imdpyov (Gal. i. 143 cf. 
Acts xxii. 3) and hence he knew only too well the extent both of 
their zeal and of their ignorance. 

Lijrov Ocod. Obj. genitive: ‘zeal for God’ (not as in 2 Cor. 
xi. 2). An O. T. expression: Judith. ix. 4 étjdocav rév CHAdv cov: 
Ps. Ixviii [Ixix]; cxviii [cxix]. 139 6 ¢jdos rod ofkov cov: 1 Macc. 
ii. 58 pAos vduov. Jowett quotes Philo, Leg. ad Catum, § 16 (Mang. 
ii, 562) ‘ Ready to endure death like immortality rather than suffer 
the neglect of the least of their national customs. St. Paul selects 
the very word which the Jew himself would have chosen to express 
just that zeal on which more than anything else he would have 
prided himself. 

kat énxiyvwow. The Jews were destitute, not of yvdors, but of 
the higher disciplined knowledge, of the true moral discernment 
by which they might learn the right way. émiyvwors (see Lft. on 
Col. i. 9, to whose note there is nothing to add) means a higher 
and more perfect knowledge, and hence it is used especially and 
almost technically for knowledge of God, as being the highest 
and most perfect form: see on i. 28 and cf. ili. 20. 

3. dyvoodvtes ydp. This verse gives the reason for od «ar 
éxiyvooty, and the antithesis to 4 pev eddoxia. dyvoodvres means ‘ not 
knowing,’ ‘ being ignorant of,’ not ‘misunderstanding’ St. Paul 
here states simply the fact of the ignorance of his fellow-country- 
men ; he does not yet consider how far this ignorance is culpable: 
that point he makes evident later (vv. 14 sq.). 

THY TOO Oeod Sixaroodvyy... Thy idiay. St. Paul contrasts two 
methods of righteousness. On the one side there was the righteous- 
ness which came from God, and was to be sought in the manner 
He had prescribed, on the other was a righteousness which they 
hoped to win by their own methods, and by their own merit. 
Their zeal had been blind and misdirected. In their eagerness to 
pursue after the latter, they had remained ignorant of and had not 
submitted to the method (as will be shown, a much easier one) 
which God Himself had revealed. 

Gwetdynoay. Middle, ‘submit themselves,’ cf. Jas. iv. 7; 1 Pet. 
ii. 13; v. 5; Winer, § xxxiv, 2. p. 327 E.T. 

The second Sixcaoodyyy after ldiay of the TR. is supported by & only 
among good authorities, and by Tisch. only among recent editors; it is 
omitted by ABD EP, Vulg. Boh, Arm., and many Fathers. 

4. téos yap vopou x.t.A, St. Paul has in the preceding verse 
been contrasting two methods of obtaining d:xaocdvn; one, that 
ordained by God, as ix. 32 shows, a method ék miorews; the other 
that pursued by the Jews, a method 6.4 ydyov. The latter has ceased 
to be possible, as St. Paul now proves by showing that, by the coming 
of Christ Law as a means of obtaining righteousness had been 
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brought to an end. The ydp therefore introduces the reason, not 
for the actual statement of ver. 3, that the Jews had not submitted 
to the Divine method, but for what was implied—that they were 
wrong in so doing. 

tédos : ‘end,’ ‘termination.’ Law as a method or principle of 
righteousness had been done away with in Christ. ‘Christ is the 
end of law as death is the end of life.’ Gif. Cf. Dem. C. Eubuliden, 
1306, 25 kairo. macivy eorw dvOpamos téhos tod Biov Gdvaros (quoted 
by Fri. and by many writers after him). 

The theological idea of this verse is much expanded in later 
Epistles, and is connected definitely with the death of Christ: Eph. 
ii, 15 ‘He abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances’; Col. ii. 14 ‘ Having 
blotted out the bond written in ordinances that was against us, 
which was contrary to us: and He hath taken it out of the way, 
nailing it to the cross.’ This last passage is paraphrased by Lft. : 
‘Then and there [Christ] cancelled the bond which stood valid 
against us (for it bore our own signature), the bond which engaged 
us to fulfil all the law of ordinances, which was our stern pitiless 
tyrant. Ay, this very bond hath Christ put out of sight for ever, 
nailing it to His cross, and rending it with His body, and killing 
it in His death.’ And as he points out, a wider reference must 
be given to the expression; it cannot be confined to the Jews. 
The ordinances, although primarily referring to the Mosaic law, 
‘will include all forms of positive decrees in which moral or social 
principles are embodied or religious duties defined ; and the “bond” 
is the moral assent of the conscience which (as it were) signs and 
seals the obligation.’ 

‘ Although the moral law is eternal, yet under the Gospel it loses 
its form of external law, and becomes an internal principle of life.’ 
Lid. 

vépou: ‘Law’ as a principle (so Weiss, Oltramare, Gif.), not 
the Law, the Mosaic Law (so the mass of commentators). It is 
not possible indeed to lay stress on the absence of the article here, 
because the article being dropped before redos it is naturally also 
dropped before vépou (see on ii. 13), and although St. Paul might 
have written 7d ydp réAos rod vduov, yet this would not exactly have 
suited his purpose, for rédos is the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward for emphasis. But that the application of the term must 
be general is shown by the whole drift of the argument (see below), 
by the words wavri r@ morevorre proving that the passage cannot be 
confined to the Jews, and consequently not to the Mosaic law, and 
by the correct reading in ver. 5 riv ék« vduov (see critical note). 

The interpretation of this verse has been much confused owing 
to incorrect translations of reAos (fulfilment, aim), the confusion of 
souos and 6 véyos, and a misapprehension of the drift of the passage. 
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That the version given above is correct is shown (1) by the mean- 
ing of rédos. It is quite true that Christ is the redeloors of the 
Law, that in Him what was typical has its fulfilment; but rédos 
never means reAclwors (as it is taken here by Orig. Erasmus, &c.). 
Again, it is equally true that the Law is the madaywyés that brings 
men to Christ, and that Christ can be described as the object or 
goal of the Law (as the passage is taken by Chrys., other fathers, 
and Va. amongst English commentators): but rédos is only used 
once in this sense in St. Paul’s Epistles (1 Tim. i. 5), Xpeards would 
become the predicate, rédos would then require the article, and vépos 
would have to be interpreted of the Jewish Law. The normal 
meaning of the word, and the correct one here, is that of ‘ termina- 
tion’ (so Aug. De W. Mey. Fri. Weiss, Oltramare); (2) by the 
meaning of vdpos (see above), This is interpreted incorrectly of the 
Jewish Law only by almost all commentators (Orig. Chrys. ami 
all the Fathers, Erasmus, Calv. De W. Mey. Va.); (3) by the 
context. This verse is introduced to explain ver. 3, which asserts 
that of two methods of obtaining righteousness one is right, the 
other wrong. St. Paul here confirms this by showing that the one 
has come to an end so as to introduce the other. It is his object 
to mark the contrast between the two methods of righteousness 
and not their resemblance. 

But the misinterpretation is not confined to this verse, it colours. 
the interpretation of the whole passage. It is not St. Paul’s aim to 
show that the Jews ought to have realized their mistake because 
the O. T. dispensation pointed to Christ, but to contrast the two 
methods. It is only later (vv. 14 f.) that he shows that the Jews 
had had full opportunities and warnings. 

eis Stxatoodvyy wavtt TO motevovtt: ‘So that dicavoodvy may come 
to everyone that believes, ‘so that everyone by believing may 
obtain decaootvn,’ 


Omni credenti, tractatur 1d credenti v. 5 8q., 70 omné v. IT 8q. wayrt, 
omni ex iudaets et gentibus. Beng. 


5-10. St. Paul proceeds to describe the two modes of obtaining 
Siuxaoovvn in language drawn from the O. T., which had become 
proverbial. 

5. Mwofs yap ypdper x.7.A, Taken from Lev. xviii. 5, which is 
quoted also in Gal. iii, 12, The original (4 noujoas dvOpmos (noerat 
év avrois) is slightly modified to suit the grammar of this passage, 
rip dKaooiyny tiv ek vopou being made the object of moujoas. St. Paul 
quotes the words to mean that the condition of obtaining life by 
law is that of fulfilment, a condition which in contrast to the other 
method described immediately afterwards is hard, if not im- 
possible. On this difficulty of obeying the law he has laid stress 
again and again in the first part of the Epistle, and it is this 
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that he means by rédv vépov rév évrohdy in Eph. ii. 1§ (quoted 
above). 

Eyjerar: shall obtain life in its deepest sense both here and 
hereafter (see pp. 180, 196). 


There are 2 number of small variations in the text of this verse. (1) Sr 
is placed before ry dinaioodvny by N*A D*, Vulg. Boh., Orig.-lat., after vépov 
by X°BD°EFGKLP &c., Syrr., Chrys, Thdrt. &e. (2) é« vdépou is read 
by NB, é# 70% véyou by the mass of later authorities. (3) 6 moqoas is 
read without any addition by N*A D E, Valg., Orig.Jat., avré is added by 
BFGKLP &e, Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c., eam by d**et. (4) avOpwmos is 
om. by FG, Chrys. (5) év air is read by NAB minusc. pauc., Vulg. Boh. 
Orig.-lat., év abrois DEF GK LP &c. Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c. 

The original text was Sr riv dinacootvny tiv é« vduou 6 movhoas dvOpwros 
(joera év airi, The alteration of ad7é... adrois came from a desire to 
make the passage correspond with the LXX, or Gal. iii. 19 (hence the 
omission of dy@pwmos), and this necessitated a change in the position of 87. 
Tod vopov arose from an early misinterpretation. The mixed text of B ypape 
Thy Sikaoavvny Thy &« vdpuou Bre d Tomoas ava dvOpwnos Choerar év airy and 
of D ypage: Ste THY Sixcacoudyyy riy be Tod VoHOU 6 Tothaas dvOpamos (yceTat 
év a’rois are curious, but help to support 8 A Vulg. Boh. 


6-8. The language of St. Paul in these verses is based upon the 
LXX of Deut. xxx. 11-14. Moses is enumerating the blessings of 
Israel if they keep his law::‘if thou shalt obey the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to keep His commandments and His statutes which 
are written in this book of the law; if thou turn unto the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul’; he then goes on 
(the RV. translation is here modified to suit the LXX): ‘™ [For this 
commandment which I command thee this day, it is not too hard 
for thee, nor is it far from thee. Not in heaven above] sayéng, 
Who shall go up for us into heaven [and receive it for us, and having 
heard of it we shall do it? 1Nor is it beyond the sea], saying, 
Who will go over to the further side of the sea for us, [and receive it 
for us, and make it heard by us, and we shall do it ?| ™ But the 
word is very nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, [and in thy 
hands, that thou mayest do it].’ The Apostle selects certain words 
out of this passage and uses them to describe the characteristics of 
the new righteousness by faith as he conceives it. 


It is important to notice the very numerous variations between the 
quotation and the LXX. In the first place only a few phrases are 
selected: the portions not quoted are enclosed in brackets in the translation 
given above. Then in those sentences that are quoted there are very con- 
siderable changes: (1) for the Aéyor of the LXX, which is an ungrammatical 
translation of the Hebrew, and is without construction, is substituted pi 
eins &v Ty Kapdig cov from Deut. viii. 17, ix. 4: (2) for ris Samepdces jyiv els 
70 mépay Tis Oaddoons is substituted ris kataBhoerat eis THY GBvaocov in order 
to make the passage better suit the purpose for which it is quoted: (3) in 


+ The Bohairic Version is quoted incorrectly in support of this reading, 
The eam read there does not imply a variant, but was demanded by the idiom 
of the language. 
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ver. 8 the words o¢é8pa... & tats xepof cov are omitted (this agrees with 
the Hebrew), as also woreiy aid. 


6. 4 8é ek mictews Sixatocdvy ofrw Aéyet. It is noticeable that 
St. Paul does not introduce these words on the authority of Scripture 
(as ver. 11), nor on the authority of Moses (as ver. 5), but merely 
as a declaration of righteousness in its own nature. On the 
personification compare that of Wisdom in Prov. i. 20; Lk. xi. 49; 
of mapakAnors Heb. xii. 5. 

tis dvoPijcerat eis tov odpavéy; In the original passage these 
words mean: The law which I command you is not far off, it is 
not in heaven, so that you will have to ask, Who will go up to bring 
it down for us? it is very near and not hard to attain. St. Paul 
uses the same words to express exactly the same idea, but with 
a completely different application. ‘The Gospel as opposed to 
the Law is not difficult or hard to attain to.’ 

Toit’ éort, Xpiotdv xarayayeiv: ‘that is to say, to bring Christ 
down.’ Just as Moses had said that there was no need for anyone 
to go up into heaven to bring down the law, so it is true—far more 
true indeed—to say that there is no need to go into heaven to 
bring down the object of faith and source of righteousness—Christ. 
Christ has become man and dwelt among us. Faith is not a 
difficult matter since Christ has come. 

The interpretations suggested of this and the following verses 
have been very numerous. rodr’ gow occurs three times in this 
passage, and we must give it the same force in each place. 
In the third instance (ver. 8) it is used to give a meaning or 
explanation to the word 7é pa, which occurs in the quotation ; it 
introduces in fact what would be technically known as a ‘ Midrash’ 
on the text quoted (so Mey. Lid. Lips. and apparently Va. Gif.). 
That is the meaning with which the phrase has been used in 
ix. 8, and is also the meaning which it must have here. The 
infinitive cannot be dependent on rod’ gor (for in all the passages 
where the phrase is used the words that follow it are in the same 
construction as the words that precede), but is dependent on 
dva8noerat which it explains: so Xen. Mem. I. v.2 (Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, § 97) ef Bovdoipeba 7H emirpéerpar } maidas raidedcrat, 
 xenpara diavdoa. In this and similar cases it is not necessary to 
emphasize strongly the idea of purpose as do Fri. (nempe ut Christum 
tn orbem terrarum deducat) and Lips. (ndémlich um Christum herabzu- 
holen), the infinitive is rather epexegetical (so apparently Va. Gif.), 
The LXX here reads ris dvaBjoera .. . Kal AnWera; the construction 
is changed because roir’ gorw «al xardéet would hardly have been 
clear. 

Of other interpretations, some do not suit the grammar. ‘That 
would be the same thing as to say Who will bring Christ down?’ 
would require ris xardéet rov Xpiordv. Weiss translates ‘that would 
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be the same thing as to bring Christ down,’ apparently making 
the infinitive dependent on rovr’ gor. Other translations or para~ 
phrases do not suit the context: ‘Do not attempt great things, 
only believe’: or, ‘Do not waver and ask, Is Christ really come? 
only believe.’ The object of the passage is not to exhort to faith 
or to show the necessity of faith—that has been done in the early 
part of the Epistle ; but to prove that the method of faith was one 
which, for several reasons, should not’ have been ignored and left 
on one side by the Jews. 

7. 4, Tis kataByoerat .. . dvayayetv: ‘nor is it necessary to 
search the depth, since Christ is risen from the dead.’ St. Paul- 
substitutes ris karaBnoerat eis tHv GBvooov for the more ordinary ris 
Stamepdce: Huiv eis rd mépav ths Oadrdoons, both because it makes a 
more suitable contrast to the first part of the sentence, and because 
it harmonizes better with the figurative meaning he wishes to draw 
from it. d8vocos in the O. T. meant originally the ‘deep sea,’ ‘ the 
great deep’ or ‘the depths of the sea,’ Ps. cvi (cvii). 26 dva8ai- 
vovot €ws TOY ovpavay, Kai KataBaivovotw ws Tav aBvccwyr, and the deep 
places of the earth, Ps. Ixx (Ixxi). 20 kat ek tav GBiccwr THs yas 
mddwv aviyayés pe, and so had come to mean Tartarus or the Lower 
World ; rév 8¢ rdprapov rijs d8vccou Job. xli. 23, where the reference 
to rdprapos is due to the LXX; cf. Eur. Phoen. 1632 (1605) raprdpov 
a@Bvoca xaopata. Elsewhere in the N. T. it is so used of the abode 
of demons (Luke viii. 31) and the place of torment (Rev. ix. 1), 
This double association of the word made it suitable for St. Paul’s 
purpose; it kept up the antithesis of the original, and it also 
enabled him to apply the passage figuratively to the Resurrection of 
Christ after His human soul had gone down into Hades, 

On the descensus ad inferos, which is here referred to in indefinite 
and untechnical language, cf. Acts ii. 27; 1 Peteriii.19; iv. 6; and 
Lft. on Ign. Magn. ix; see also Swete, Apost.-creed, p. 57 ff. 

8. 73 Pipa tis wiorews. ‘The message, the subject of which is 
faith’; miorts does not mean ‘ the faith,’ i.e. ‘the Gospel message ’ 
(Oltramare), but, as elsewhere in this chapter, faith as the principle 
of righteousness, Nor does the phrase mean the Gospel message 
which appeals to faith in man (Lid.), but the Gospel which preaches 
faith, cf x. 17. On piwa cf. 1 Peter i. 25 1d de pijpa Kuptou pévee 
eis me aiéva, rodro dé eore Td pnyua Td evayyeAtober eis dpas. 

8 Kyptocopev. This gives the reason why the new way of 
righteousness is easy to attain, being as it is brought home to every 
one, and suggests a thought ‘which is worked out more fully in 
ver. 14 f. 

In what sense does St. Paul use the O. T. in wv, 6-8? The 
difficulty is this. In the O. T. the words are used by Moses of 
Law: how can St. Paul use them of the Gospel as against the 

wi 
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The following considerations will suggest the answer to be given . 

(1) The context of the passage shows that there is no stress 
laid on the fact that the O. T. is being quoted. The object of the 
argument is to describe the characteristics of Sicaocivy ék nicrews, 
not to show how it can be proved from the O. T. 

(2) The Apostle carefully and pointedly avoids appealing to 
Scripture, altering his mode of citation from that employed in the 
previous verse. MVosen non citat, quia sensum Mosts non sequttur, 
sed tantum ab illo verba mutuatur, Vatablus, ap. Crit. Sacr. ad loc. 

(3) The quotation is singularly inexact. An ordinary reader 
fairly well acquainted with the O. T. would feel that the language 
had a familiar ring, but could not count it as a quotation. 

(4) The words had certainly become proverbial, and many 
instances of them so used have been quoted. Philo, Quod omn. 
prob. lib. § 10 (quoted by Gifford), ‘And yet what need is there 
either of long journeys over the land, or of long voyages for the 
sake of investigating and seeking out virtue, the roots of which the 
Creator has laid not at any great distance, but so near, as the wise 
law-giver of the Jews says, “They are in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, and in thy hands,” intimating by these figurative expressions 
the words and actions and designs of men?’ Bava Mezza, f. 94. 1 
(quoted by Wetstein) S? gues dixertt muliert, St adscenderis in 
Jirmamentum, aut descenderis in abyssum, erts mihi desponsata, haec 
conditio frustranca est; 4 Ezraiv.8 dicebas mihi fortassis: In abys- 
sum non descend, neque in infernum adhuc, neque in coels unquam 
ascendt; Baruch iii. 29, 30 ris dvéBn cis Tov odpavdy Kat EhaBev ad7tny, 
Kat KareBiBacev aitivy ex Tav vepehav; tis SteBn mEpav THs Oaddoons kal 
eSpev airiy (of Wisdom); /udzlees xxiv. 32 ‘For even if he had 
ascended to heaven, they would bring him down from there... 
and even if he descends into Shedl, there too shall his judgement 
be great’; cp. also Amos ix. 2. 

(5) St. Paul certainly elsewhere uses the words of Scripture in 
order to express his meaning in familiar language, cf. ver. 18; xi. I. 

For these reasons it seems probable that here the Apostle does 
not intend to base any argument on the quotation from the O. T., 
but only selects the language as being familiar, suitable, and pro- 
verbial, in order to express what he wishes to say. 

It is not necessary therefore to consider that St. Paul is interpret- 
ing the passage of Christ by Rabbinical methods (with Mey. Lid. 
and others), nor to see in the passage in Deuteronomy a prophecy 
of the Gospel (Fri.) or a reference to the Messiah, which is certainly 
not the primary meaning. But when we have once realized that no 
argument is based on the use of the O. T., it does not follow that 
the use of its language is without motive. Not only has it a 
great rhetorical value, as Chrysostom sees with an orator’s instinct : 
*he uses the words which are found in the O. T., being always at 
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pains to keep quite clear of the charges of love of novelties and of 
opposition to it’; but also there is to St. Paul a correspondence 
between the O. T. and N. T.: the true creed is simple whether 
Law on its spiritual side or Gospel (cf. Aug. De Natura et Gratia, 

83). 
; Ste édv dpodoytions «1.4. This verse corresponds to and 
applies the preceding verse. The subject of the jjua which is 
preached by the Apostles is the person of Christ and the truth 
of His Resurrection. Kvpis refers to ver. 6, the Resurrection 
(drt 6 Ocds adrdv iyetpev ék vexpav) to ver. 7. The power of Christ 
lies in these two facts, namely His Incarnation and His Resur- 
rection, His Divine nature and His triumph over death. What 
is demanded of a Christian is the outward confession and the 
inward belief in Him, and these sum up the conditions necessary 
for salvation, 


The ordinary reading in this verse is 2d» Sporoynons ev 7S ordpart cov 
Kvptoy “Incotv, for which WH. substitute 73 pqya év TO ordpati cov Ere 
Kvptos “Incods. 7d pha has the authority of B71, Clem.-Alex. and perhaps 
Cyril, 87: K. I. of B, Boh., Clem.-Alex, and Cyril 2/3. The agreement in 
the one case of B and Boh., in the other of B and Clem.-Alex. against nearly 
all the other authorities is noticeable. 


10. kapSia yap moreverar x... St. Paul explains and brings 
out more fully the application of the words he has last quoted. The 
beginning of the Christian life has two sides: internally it is the 
change of heart which faith implies; this leads to righteousness, 
the position of acceptance before God: externally it implies the 
‘confession of Christ crucified’ which is made in baptism, and this 
puts a man into the path by which in the end he attains salvation ; 
he becomes ow(6pevos, 

11. Aéyer yop 4 ypady x7. Quoted from Is. xxviii. 16 (see 
above, ix. 33) with the addition of és to bring out the point on 
which emphasis is to be laid. St. Paul introduces a proof from 
Scripture of the statement made in the previous verse that faith is 
the condition of salvation, and at the same time makes it the 
occasion of introducing the second point in the argument, namely, 
the universal character of this new method of obtaining righteous- 
ness, 

In ver. 4 he has explained that the old system of Sixatocivn éx 
véuou has been done away with in Christ to make way for a new 
one which has two characteristics: (1) that it is ée miorews: this has 
been treated in vv. 5-10; (2) that it is universal: this he now 
proceeds to develope. 

12. 08 ydp éott Stactod} “louSaiou te Kat "EAAnvos. St. Paul 
first explains the meaning of this statement, namely, the universal 
character of the Gospel, by making it clear that it is the sole 
method for Jews as well as for Gentiles. This was both a warning 
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and a consolation for the Jews. A warning if they thought that, 
in spite of the preaching of the Gospel, they might seek salvation 
in their own way; a consolation it once they realized the burden 
of the law and that they might be freed from it. The Jews have 
in this relation no special privileges (cf. i. 163 ii. 9, 103 iii. 9; 
t Cor. i 243 xii. 13; Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii. 11); they must obtain 
dtxatoovvm by the same methods and on the same conditions as the 
Gentiles. This St. Paul has already proved on the ground that 
they equally with the Gentiles have sinned (iii. 23). He now 
deduces it from the nature and the work of the Lord. 

6 ydp attés Kupios mdvtwv, cf. x Cor. xii. 5. This gives the 
reason for the similarity of method for all alike: ‘it is the same 
Lord who redeemed all mankind alike, and conferred upon all alike 
such wealth of spiritual blessings.’ It is better to take Képuos mdvrwv 
as predicate for it contains the point of the sentence, ‘The same 
Lord is Lord of all’ (so the RV.). 

Kuptos must clearly refer to Christ, cf. vv. 9, 11. He is called 
Kuptos mavrov Acts x. 36, and cf. ix. 5, and Phil. ii. 10, 11. 

mAoutay: ‘abounding in spiritual wealth,’ cf. esp. Eph. iii. 8 
Tois EOveow evayyeAcacba To avekixviactov wAoiTos TOU XpicTod. 

Tods émKadoupevous adtév. emxadeioOar tov Kvpsov, Or More Cor- 
rectly emxadeicOat 7d dvoua tov Kupiov, is the habitual LXX transla- 
tion of a common Hebrew formula. From the habit of beginning 
addresses to a deity by mentioning his name, it became a tech- 
nical expression for the suppliant to a god, and a designation 
of his worshippers. Hence the Israelites were of émiKcadovpevor tov 
Kvptov OF 76 évoua Kupiov. They were in fact specially distinguished 

“as the worshippers of Jehovah. It becomes therefore very signifi- 
cant when we find just this expression used of the Christians as 
the worshippers of Christ, 6 Kupos, in order to designate them as 
apart from all others, cf. 1 Cor. i, 2 ov maou trois émixadovpévors Td 
dvoya tov Kupiov quay "Inood Xpiorod. There is a treatise on the 
subject by A. Seeberg, Dre Anbetung des Herrn bet Paulus, Riga, 
1891, see especially pp. 38, 43-46. 

13. mas yap ds av émxahéonrat. St. Paul sums up and clenches . 
his argument by the quotation of a well-known passage of Scripture, 
Joel ii. 32 (the quotation agrees with both the LXX and the Hebrew 
texts). The original passage refers to the prophetic conception of 
the ‘day of the Lord.” ‘The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the mocn into blood, before the great and terrible day of the 
Lord come.’ At that time ‘ whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord’ shall be saved. This salvation (cwOjcera, cf. ver. 9 cobnon, 
10 owrnpiav), the Jewish expectation of safety in the Messianic 
kingdom when the end comes, is used of that Christian salvation 
which is the spiritual fulfilment of Jewish prophecy. 

Kupiov. The term Kipws is applied to Christ by St. Paul in 
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quotations from the O. T. in 2 Thess. i. 9; 1 Cor. ii. 163 x. 21, 
26; 2 Cor. iii. 16, and probably in other passages, 

This quotation, besides concluding the argument of wv. 1-13, 
suggests the thought which is the transition to the next point dis- 
cussed—the opportunities offered to all of hearing this message. 


ISRAEL'S UNBELIEF NOT EXCUSED BY WANT OF 
OPPORTUNITY. 


X. 14-21. This unbelief on the part of Israel was not 
owing to want of knowledge. Fully accredited messengers— 
such a body as is necessary for preaching and for faith— 
have announced the Gospel. There is no land but has heard 
the voices of the Evangelical preachers (vv. 14-18). Nor | 
was it owing to want of understanding. Their own Prophets 
warned them that it was through disobedience that they 
would reject God’s message (vv. 19-21). 


“All then that is required for salvation is sincerely and genuinely 
to call on the Lord. But there are conditions preliminary to this 
which are necessary ; perhaps it may be urged, that these have not 
been fulfilled. Let us consider what these conditions are. Ifaman 
is to call on Jesus he must have faith in Him; to obtain faith it is 
necessary that he must hear the call; that again implies that 
heralds must have been sent forth to proclaim this call, ™ And 
heralds imply a commission. Have these conditions been fulfilled? 
Yes. Duly authorized messengers have preached the Gospel. The 
fact may be stated in the words of the Prophet Isaiah (lii. 7) de- 
scribing the welcome approach of the messengers who bring news 
of the return from captivity—that great type of the other, Messianic, 
Deliverance: ‘ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach good 
tidings.’ 

**But it may be urged, in spite of this, all did not give it a 
patient and submissive hearing. This does not imply that the 
message has not been given. In fact Isaiah in the same passage 
in which he foretold the Apostolic message, spoke also of the in- 
credulity with which the message is received (iii. 1) ‘ Lord, who 
hath believed our message?’ 7 Which incidentally confirms what 
we were saying a moment ago: Faith can only come from the 
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message heard, and the message heard implies the message sent— 
the message, that is, about Christ. ; 

** But it may be alleged: We grant it was preached, but that 
does not prove that Israel heard it. Is that possible, when in the 
words of Psalm xix ‘the voices of God’s messengers went forth 
into all lands, and their words to the limits of the known world?’ 

Or another excuse: ‘Israel heard but did not understand.’ 
Can you say that of Israel? From the very beginning of its history 
a long succession of its Prophets foretold the Divine scheme. 
Moses, to begin with, wrote (Deut. xxxii. 21) ‘I will excite you 
to jealousy at a nation outside the pale, that does not count as a 
nation at all. I will rouse your anger at seeing yourselves out- 
stripped by a nation whom you regard as possessing no intelligence 
. for the things of religion.’ * Isaiah too was full of boldness. In 
the face of his fellow-countrymen he asserted (Ixv. 1) that God’s 
mercies should be gained by those who had not striven after them 
(the Gentiles), And then he turns round to Israel and says that 
although God had never ceased stretching out His arms to them 
with all the tenderness of a mother, they had received His call with 
disobedience, and His message with criticism and contradiction. 
The Jews have fallen, not because of God’s unfaithfulness or in- 
justice, not because of want of opportunity, but because they are a 
rebellious people—a people who refuse to be taught, who choose 
their own way, who cleave to that way in spite of every warning 
and of every message. 


14-21. This section seems to be arranged on the plan of sug- 
gesting a series of difficulties, and giving short decisive answers to 
each: (1) ‘ But how can men believe the Gospel unless it has been 
fully preached?’ (v. 14). Answer. ‘It has been preached as Isaiah 
foretold’ (ver. 15). (2) ‘Yet, all have not accepted it’ (ver. 16). 
Answer. ‘That does not prove that it was not preached. Isaiah 
foretold also this neglect of the message’ (vv. 16, 17). (3) ‘But 
perhaps the Jews did not hear’ (v. 18). Amszwer. ‘ Impossible. 
The Gospel has been preached everywhere.’ (4) ‘But perhaps 
they did not understand’ (ver. 19). Answer. ‘That again is im- 
possible. The Gentiles, a people without any real knowledge, 
have understood. The real fact is they were a disobedient, self- 
willed people.’ The object is to fix the guilt of the Jews by re- 
moving every defence which might be made on the ground of want 
of opportunities. 
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‘The passage which follows (14-21) is in style one of the most obscure 
portions of the Epistle.’ This statement of Jowett’s is hardly exaggerated. 
‘The obscurity arises,’ as he proceeds to point out, ‘from the argument 
being founded on passages of the Old Testament.’ These are quoted without 
explanation, and without their relation to the argument being clearly 
brought out. The first difficulty is to know where to make a division in 
the chapter. Some put it after ver. 11 (so Go.) making vv. 11-21 a proof 
of the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles; some after ver. 13 (Chrys. 
Weiss, Oltr. Gif.) ; some after ver. 15 (Lid. WH. Lips.). The decision of 
the question will always depend on the opinion formed of the drift of the 
passage, but we are not without structural assistance. It may be noticed 
throughout these chapters that each succeeding paragraph is introduced by 
a question with the particle ody: so ix. 14 Ti ovv épotpev; 30; xi. I, II. 
And this seems to arise from the meaning of the particle: it sums up the 
conclusion of the preceding paragraph as an introduction to a further step in 
the argument. This meaning will exactly suit the passage under consideration. 
‘The condition of salvation is to call on the Lord ’—that is the conclusion 
of the last section: then the Apostle goes on, ‘if this be so, what then (ody) 
are the conditions necessary for attaining it, and have they been fulfilled?’ 
the words forming a suitable introduction to the next stage in the argument. 
This use of ody to introduce a new paragraph is very common in St. Paul. 
See especially Rom. v. 1, vi. 1, xii. 1; Eph. iv. 1; 1 Tim, ii. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 1, 
besides other less striking instances. It may be noticed that it is not easy 
to understand the principle on which WH. have divided the text of these 
chapters, making no break at all at ix. 29, beginning a new paragraph at 
chap. x, making a break here at ver. 15, making only a slight break at 
chap. xi, and starting a new paragraph at ver. 13 of that chapter at what 
is really only a parenthetical remark. 


X. 14,15. The main difficulty of these verses centres round two 
points: With what object are they introduced? And what is the 
quotation from Isaiah intended to prove ? 

1. One main line of interpretation, following Calvin, considers 
that the words are introduced to justify the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles; in fact to support the mas of the previous verse. 
God must have intended His Gospel to go to the heathen, for a duly 
commissioned ministry (and St. Paul is thinking of himself) has 
been sent out to preach it. The quotation then follows as a justi- 
fication from prophecy of the ministry to the Gentiles. The possi- 
bility of adopting such an interpretation must depend partly on the 
view taken of the argument of the whole chapter (see the General 
Discussion at the end), but in any case the logical connexion is 
wrong. Ifthat were what St. Paul had intended to say, he must have 
written, ‘Salvation is intended for Gentile as well as Jew, for God 
has commissioned His ministers to preach to them: a commission 
implies preaching, preaching implies faith, faith implies worship, 
and worship salvation. ‘The conversion of the Gentiles is the 
necessary result of the existence of an apostolate of the Gentiles,’ 
It will be seen that St. Paul puts the argument exactly in the 
opposite way, in a manner in fact in which he could never prove 
this conclusion. 

a. Roman Catholic commentators, followed by Liddon and 
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Gore, consid¢r that the words are introduced in order to justify an 
apostolic or authorized ministry. But this is to introduce into the 
passage an idea which is quite alien to it, and which is unnecessary 
for the argument. 

3. The right interpretation of the whole of this paragraph seems to 
be that of Chrysostom. The Jews, it has been shown, have negleoted 
God’s method of obtaining righteousness; but in order, as he desires, 
to convict them of guilt in this neglect, St. Paul must show that they 
have had the opportunity of knowing about it, that their ignorance 
(dyvoodvres ver. 3) is culpable. He therefore begins by asking what 
are the conditions necessary for ‘calling upon the Lord?’ and then 
shows that these conditions have been fulfilled. There may still 
be some question as to the meaning of the quotation. (1) It may 
be introduced merely as corroborative of the last chain in the 
argument (so most commentators). This need of a commissioned 
ministry corresponds to the joy and delight experienced when they 
arrive. Or better, (2) it may be looked upon as stating the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions. ‘Yes, and they have come, a fact that no 
one can fail to recognize, and which was foretold by the Prophet 
Isaiah.’ So Chrysostom, who sums up the passage thus: ‘If the 
being saved, then, came of calling upon Him, and calling upon 
Him from believing, and believing from hearing, and hearing from 
preaching, and preaching from being sent, and if they were sent, 
and did preach, and the prophet went round with them to point 
them out, and proclaim them, and say that these were they whom 
they showed of so many ages ago, whose feet even they praised 
because of the matter of their preaching; then it is quite clear that 
the not believing was their own fault only. And that because 
God’s part had been fulfilled completely.’ 

14. was ofv émxadécwvtat. The word ody, as often in St. Paul, 
marks a stage in the argument. ‘We have discovered the new 
system of salvation: what conditions are necessary for its acceptance?’ 
The question is not the objection of an adversary, nor merely 
rhetorical, but rather deliberative (see Burton, AZ. and T. § 169): 
hence the subjunctive (see below) is more suitable than the futuse 
which we find in ix. 30. The subject of ém«a\écovrat is implied in 
wv. 12, 13, ‘those who would seek this new method of salvation by 
calling on the name of the Lord.’ 


In this series of questions in vv. 14, 15 the MSS. vary between the sub- 
junctive and the future. Generally the authority for the subjunctive strongly 
preponderates: émxaréowvraa NABDEFG, moreiooov NBDEF GP, 
«npttwov NABDEKLP. In the case of dxovowow there is a double 
variation. N° A?(A /atet) B and some minuscules read dxrotowow; NDEF 
GKP and some minuscules read dxovcovra; L etc., Clem.-Alex. Ath. 
Chrys. edd, Theodrt. and the TR. read dovcovot. Here however the double 
variant makes the subjunctive almost certain. Although the form dxovcovar 
is possible in N.T. Greek, it is most improbable that it should have arisen as 
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a corruption from dsovcovrat, and it is too weakly supported to be the 
correct reading. dxovoworv, which will explain both variants and harmonizes 
with the other subjunctives, is therefore correct. B here alone among the 
leading MSS. is correct throughout. 


of odk jxovcay: ‘how can they believe on Him whom they 
have not heard preaching?’ od is for eis rotroy oS: and as dxovew 
rivos Means not ‘to hear of some one,’ but ‘to hear some one 
preaching or speaking,’ it must be so translated, and what follows 
must be interpreted by assuming that the preaching of Christ’s 
messengers is identical with the preaching of Christ Himself. This 
interpretation (that of Mey. and Gif.), although not without diffi- 
culties, is probably better than either of the other solutions proposed. 
It is suggested that ob may be for 6», and the passage is translated 
‘of whom they have not heard’; but only a few instances of this 
usage are quoted, and they seem to be all early and poetical. 
The interpretation of Weiss, of = where, completely breaks the 
continuity of the sentences. 

16. knpigwow. The nominative is of enptecorres, which is implied 
in knpvocortos. 

By means of this series of questions St. Paul works out the 
conditions necessary for salvation back to their starting-point. 
Salvation is gained by calling on the Lord; this implies faith. 
Faith is only possible with knowledge. Knowledge implies an 
instructor or preacher, A preacher implies a commission. If 
therefore salvation is to be made possible for everyone, there must 
have been men sent out with a commission to preach it. 

kabss yéypamrat, Q dpaior ot wédes tdv edayyeALonévar dyad. 
By introducing this quotation St. Paul implies that the commis- 
sioned messengers have been sent, and the conditions therefore 
necessary for salvation have been fulfilled. ‘Yes, and they have 
been sent: the prophet’s words are true describing the glorious 
character of the Evangelical preachers.’ 

The quotation is taken from Isaiah lii. 7, and resembles the 
Hebrew more closely than our present LXX text. In the original 
it describes the messengers who carry abroad the glad tidings 
of the restoration from captivity. But the whole of this section of 
Isaiah was felt by the Christians to be full of Messianic import, and 
this verse was used by the Rabbis of the coming of the Messiah 
fo the references given by Schoettgen, Hor. Hed. ii. 179). St. 

aul quotes it because he wishes to describe in O. T. language the 
fact which will be recognized as true when stated, and to show 
that these facts are in accordance with the Divine method. ‘St. 
Paul applies the exclamation to the appearance of the Apostles of 
Christ upon the scene of history. Their feet are épaic in his eyes, 
as they announce the end of the captivity of sin, and publish <iphyn 


(Eph. vi. 15 1a evayyéduav ris cipqvys) made by Christ, through the 
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blood of His Cross, between God and man, between earth and 
heaven (2 Cor. v. 18-20; Eph. ii. 17; Col. i. 20); and all the 
blessings of goodness (ra dyaéé) which God in Christ bestows on 
the Redeemed, especially Sxaootvn’ Liddon. hie 


There are two critical questions in connexion with this quotation: the 
reading of the Greek text and its relation to the Hebrew and to the LXxX. 

(1) The RV. reads ds dpatoe of nd5es Tov evayyeAtCouévay dyada: the 
TR. inserts réw eday. eipqyny after of né3es. The balance of authority is 
strongly in favour of the RV. The clause is omitted by NABC minuse. 
pauc. Aegyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Orig. and Orig.-lat.: it is in- 
setted by DEFGKLP &c.,, Vulg. Syrt. (Pesh. Harcl.) Arm. Goth., Chrys, 
Tren.-lat. Hil. @/. The natural explanation is that the insertion has been 
made that the citation may cortespond more accurately to the LXX. 
This end is not indeed altogether attained, for the LXX reads axon elpnyns, 
and the omission might have arisen from Homoeoteleuton ; but these con- 
siderations can hardly outweigh the clear preponderance of authority. 

There is a somewhat similar difficulty about a second minor variation. 
The RV. reads dya6é with ABCDEF GP, Orig. Eus. Jo.-Damasc., the 
TR. has 7a dya0a with N etc. Clem.-Alex. Chrys. and most later authorities. 
Here the LXX omits the article, and it is difficult guite to see why it should 
have been inserted by a corrector; whereas if it had formed part of the 
original text he could quite naturally have omitted it. 

(2) The LXX translation is here very inexact. Tapert ws @pa em trav 
dpéav, ds nddes ebayyedrCopévov adxonv ciphyns, ws evayyerCSpevos dyabd. 
St. Paul's words approach much more nearly to the Hebrew (RV.) ‘ How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth 
salvation.’ He shortens the quotation, makes it plural instead of singular 
to suit his purpose, and omits the words ‘ upon the mountains,’ which have 
only a local significance, 


16. GA’ of mdvres. An objection suggested. ‘Yet, in spite of 
the fact that this message was sent, all did not obey the Gospel.’ 
ov mavres is a mezosis; cf. ri yap el qriotnody TwWes Sines) 

imjxoucay, like Srerdynoay (ver. 3), seems to imply the idea of 
voluntary submission: cf. vi. 16, 17 doddof éore § tmaxodere .’. . 
tanxovaare dé x xapdias eis dv mapeddOnre. 

7 edayyehiw. The word is of course suggested by the quotation 
of the previous verse. 

‘Hoatas yap Myer x.7.X. ‘But this fact does not prove that no 
message had been sent; it is indeed equally in accordance with 
prophecy, for Isaiah, in a passage immediately following that in 
which he describes the messengers, describes also the failure of 
the people to receive the message.’ With ydp cf. Matt. i. 20 ff. 
The quotation is from the LXX of Is. lili. 1. Kupue, as Origen 
pointed out, does not occur in the Hebrew. 

dow: means (1) ‘hearing,’ ‘the faculty by which a thing is 
heard’; (2) ‘the substance of what is heard,’ ‘a report, message.’ 
In this verse it is used in the second meaning, ‘who hath believed 
our report?’ In ver. 17, it shades off into the first, ‘faith comes 
by hearing.’ It is quite possible of course to translate ‘report’ or 
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‘message’ there also, but then the connexion of idea with ver. 18 
p47) odK FKovoay is obscured. 

It has been questioned to whom St. Paul is referring in this and 
the. preceding verses—the Gentiles or the Jews. The language is 
quite general and equally applicable to either, but the whole drift 
of the argument shows that it is of the Jews the Apostle is thinking. 
Grotius makes wv. 14 and 15 the objection of an opponent to which 
St. Paul replies in ver. 16 ff. 

17. dpa % mlotts. ‘Hence may be inferred (in corroboration of 
what was said above) that the preliminary condition necessary for 
faith is to have heard, and to have heard implies a message.’ This 
sentence is to a certain extent parenthetical, merely emphasizing 
a fact already stated; yet the language leads us on to the excuse 
for unbelief suggested in the next verse. 

Sia fyparos Xpiotod: ‘a message about Christ.’ Cf. ver. 8 1d 
priya ths miotews 5 knptocoper. St. Paul comes back to the phrase he 
has used before, and the use of it will remind his readers that this 
message has been actually sent. 


Xpictod is the reading of SBC DE ménusc. fauc., Vulg. Sah. Boh. Arm. 
Aeth. Orig.-lat. 2/2, Ambrst. Aug.—@e0d of NCA D>°K LP al. gler., Syrt., 
Clem.-Alex. Chrys. Theodrt, 


St. Paul has laid down the conditions which make faith possible, 
a Gospel and messengers of the Gospel; the language he has used 
reminds his readers that both these have come. Yet, in spite of 
this, the Jews have not obeyed. He now suggests two possible 
excuses. 

18. é\A\d A€yw: ‘but it may be said in excuse: It is possible 
that those whom you accuse of not obeying the Gospel message 
have never heard of it?’ On yp od see Burton, WL. and T. § 468. 

pevouvye: an emphatic corrective, ‘with a slight touch of irony’ 
(Lid.); cf. ix. 20. 

eis wacay Thy yiv x.7.A. St. Paul expresses his meaning in words 
borrowed from Psalm xix. (xviii.) 5, which he cites word for word 
according to the LXX, but without any mark of quotation. What 
stress does he intend to lay on the words? Does he use them 
for purely literary purposes to express a well-known fact? or does 
he also mean to prove the fact by the authority of the O. T. 
which foretold it? 

1. Primarily at any rate St. Paul wishes to express a well-known 
fact in suitable language. ‘What do you say? They have not 
heard! Why the whole world and the ends of the earth have 
heard. And have you, amongst whom the heralds abode such 
a long time, and of whose land they were, not heard?’ Chrys. 

a. But the language of Scripture is not used without a point. 
In the original Psalm these words describe how universally the 
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works of nature glorify God. By using them St. Paul ‘compares 
the universality of the preaching of the Gospel with the universality 
with which the works of nature proclaim God.’ Gif. 

A second difficulty is raised by older commentators. As a matter 
of fact the Gospel had not been preached everywhere; and some 
writers have inverted this argument, and used this text as a proof 
that even as early as this Christianity had been universally preached. 
But all that St. Paul means to imply is that it is universal in its 
character. Some there were who might not have heard it; some 
Jews even might be among them. He is not dealing with indi- 
viduals. The fact remained true that, owing to the universal 
character of its preaching, those whose rejection of it he is con- 
erties had at any rate as a body had the opportunities of hearing 
Or it. 

19. Gdda Ady, ph "lopatd odk Zyvw ; a second excuse is suggested : 
‘surely it cannot be that it was from ignorance that Israel failed?’ 

(1) What is the meaning of the somewhat emphatic introduction 
of *Iopandk? It has been suggested that it means a change of 
subject. That while the former passage refers to Gentiles, or 
to Gentiles as well as Jews, here the writer at last turns to Israel in 
particular. But there has been no hint that the former passage 
was dealing with the Gentiles, and if such a contrast had been 
implied "IcpayA would have had to be put in a much more pro- 
minent place, epi S€ rod “IapajA A€ya, pu) od éyvw; The real reason 
for the introduction of the word is that it gives an answer to 
the question, and shows the untenable character of the excuse. 
Has Israel, Israel with its long line of Prophets, and its religious 
privileges and its Divine teaching, acted in ignorance? When 
once ‘Israel’ has been used there can be no doubt of the answer. 

(2) But, again, what is it suggested that Israel has not known? 
As the clause is parallel with px ov« #«ovcay, and as no hint is given 
of any change, the object must be the same, namely pia Xprorov, 
the message concerning the Messiah. All such interpretations as 
the ‘calling of the Gentiles’ or ‘the universal preaching of the 
Gospel’ are outside the line of argument. 

(3) But how is this consistent with dyvootvres ver. 3? The 
contradiction is rather formal than real. It is true Israel’s zeal 
was not guided by deep religious insight, and that they clung 
blindly and ignorantly to a method which had been condemned; 
but this ignorance was culpable: if they did not know, they might 
have known. From the very beginning of their history their 
whole line of Prophets had warned them of the Divine plan. 

(4) The answer to this question is given in three quotations 
from the O. T. Israel has been warned that their Messiah 
would be rejected by themselves and accepted by the Gentiles. 
They cannot plead that the message was difficult to understand ; 
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even a foolish people (it was foretold) would accept it, and thus 
stir up Israel to jealousy. Nor again can they plead that it was 
difficult to find; for Isaiah with great boldness has stated that men 
who never sought or asked for it would find it. The real reason 
was that the Israelites are a disobedient and a stubborn people, 
and, although God has all day long stretched forth His hands to 
them, they will not hear Him. 

TpGtos Mworjs. ei6ds Moojs. ‘Even as early in Israel’s history as 
Moses.’ 

éy® twapalnddow suas «.7.X.: taken from Deut. xxxii. 21 sub- 
stantially according to the LXX (ipés is substituted for av-ovs). In 
the original the words mean that as Israel has roused God’s jealousy 
by going after no-gods, so He will rouse Israel’s jealousy by 
showing His mercy to those who are no-people. 

20. “Hoaias S€ dwotokpe. St. Paul’s position in opposing the 
prejudices of his countrymen made him feel the boldness of Isaiah 
in standing up against the men of his own time. The citation is 
from Isaiah Ixv. x according to the LXX, the clauses of the 
original being inverted. The words in the original refer to the 
apostate Jews. St. Paul applies them to the Gentiles; see on 
ix. 25, 26, 


BD*FG with perhaps Sah. and Goth. add év twice before rots, a Western 
reading which has found its way into B (cf. xi. 6). It does not occur in 
SAC D°cELP etc., and many Fathers, 


21. mpds S€ tov “lopahA A€yer «.7.A. This citation (Is. lxv. 2) 
follows almost immediately that quoted in ver. 20, and like it 
is taken from the LXX, with only a slight change in the order. 
In the original both this verse and the preceding are addressed 
to apostate Israel; St. Paul applies the first part to the Gentiles, 
the latter part definitely to Israel. 


The Argument of ix. 30-x. 21: Human Responsibility. 


We have reached a new stage in our argument. The first step 
was the vindication of God's faithfulness and justice: the second 
step has been definitely to fix guilt on man. It is clearly laid 
down that the Jews have been rejected through their own fault. 
They chose the wrong method. When the Messiah came, instead 
of accepting Him, they were offended. They did not allow their 
zeal for God to be controlled by a true spiritual knowledge. And 
the responsibility for this is brought home to them. All possible 
excuses, such as want of opportunity, insufficient knowledge, 
inadequate warning, are suggested, but rejected. The Jews are 
a disobedient people and they have been rejected for their dis 
obedience. 
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Now it has been argued that such an interpretation is in- 
consistent with Chap. ix. That proves clearly, it is asserted, that 
grace comes to man, not in answer to man’s efforts, but in accord- 
ance with God’s will. How then can St. Paul go on to prove that 
the Jews are to blame? In order to avoid this assumed incon- 
sistency, the whole section, or at any rate the final portion, has 
been interpreted differently: vv. 11-21 are taken to defend the 
Apostolic ministry to the Gentiles and to justify from the O. T. the 
calling of the Gentiles and the rejection of the Jews: vwv. 14, 15 
are used by St. Augustine to prove that there can be no faith 
without the Divine calling; by Calvin, that as there is faith 
among the Gentiles, there must have been a Divine call, and so 
the preaching to them is justified. Then the quotations in vw. 
18-21 are considered to refer to the Gentiles mainly; they are 
merely prophecies of the facts stated in ix. 30, 31 and do not 
imply and are not intended to imply human responsibility. 

An apparent argument in favour of this interpretation is sug- 
gested by the introductory words ix. 30, 31. It is maintained that 
two propositions are laid down there; one the calling of the 
Gentiles, the other the rejection of the Jews, and both these have 
to be justified in the paragraph that follows. But, as a matter 
of fact, this reference to the Gentiles is clearly introduced not as 
a main point to be discussed, but as a contrast to the rejection 
of Israel. It increases the strangeness of that fact, and with that 
fact the paragraph is concerned. This is brought out at once by 
the question asked da ri; which refers, as the answer shows, en- 
tirely to the rejection of Israel. If the Apostle were not condemning 
the Jews there would be no reason for his sorrow (x. 1) and the 
palliation for their conduct which he suggests (x. 2); and when 
we come to examine the structure of the latter part we find that 
all the leading sentences are concerned not with the defence of 
any ‘calling,’ but with fixing the guilt of those rejected: for example 
@AN od mdvres bmjxovcay (Vv. 16), GAAa A€éyo, pI) ovk jkovaav; (v. 18), 
ph “Iopajd od« yyw; (v.19). As there is nowhere any reference 
to Gentiles rejecting the message, the reference must be to the 
Jews; and the object of the section must be to show the reason why 
(although Gentiles have been accepted) the Jews have been rejected. 
The answer is given in the concluding quotation, which sums up 
the whole argument. It is because the Jews have been a dis- 
obedient and gainsaying people. Chrysostom, who brings out the 
whole point of this section admirably, sums up its conclusion as 
follows: ‘Then to prevent them saying, But why was He not 
made manifest to us also? he sets down what is more than this, 
that I not only was made manifest, but I even continued with 
My hands stretched out, inviting them, and displaying all the 
concern of an affectionate father, and a fond mother that is set on 
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her child. See how he has brought us a most lucid answet 
to all the difficulties before raised, by showing that it was from 
their own temper that ruin had befallen them, and that they are 
wholly undeserving of pardon,’ 

We must accept the interpretation then which sees in this 
chapter a proof of the guilt of the Jews. St. Paul is in fact 
looking at the question from a point of view different from that 
which he adopted in Chap. ix. There he assumes Divine Sovereignty, 
and assuming it shows that God’s dealings with the Jews are 
justified. Now he assumes human responsibility, and shows that 
assuming it the Jews are guilty. Two great steps are passed in 
the Divine Theodicy. We need not anticipate the argument, but 
must allow it to work itself out. The conclusion may suggest 
a point of view from which these two apparently inconsistent 
attitudes can be reconciled. 


St. Paul’s Use of the Old Testament. 


In Chaps. ix-xi St. Paul, as carrying on a long and sustained 
argument, which, if not directed against Jewish opponents, discusses 
a question full of interest to Jews from a Jewish point of view, 
makes continued use of the O.T., and gives an opportunity for 
investigating his methods of quotation and interpretation. 

The text of his quotations is primarily that of the LXX. Ac- 
cording to Kautzsch (De Veterds Testaments locis a Paulo Apostolo 
allegats), out of eighty-four passages in which St. Paul cites. the 
O.'l’. about seventy are taken directly from the LXX or do not 
vary from it appreciably, twelve vary considerably, but still show 
signs of affinity, and two only, both from the book of Job (Rom, 
xi. 35 = Job xli. 3 (11); 1 Cor. iii. 19 = Job v. 13) are definitely in- 
dependent and derived either from the Hebrew text or some quite 
distinct version. Of those derived from the LXX a certain number, 
such for example as Rom. x. 1g, show in some points a resemblance 
to the Hebrew text as against the LXX. We have probably not 
sufficient evidence to say whether this arises from a reminiscence 
of the Hebrew text (conscious or unconscious), or from an Ara- 
maic Targum, or from the use of an earlier form of a LXX text. 
It may be noticed that St. Paul’s quotations sometimes agree with 
late MSS, of the LXX as against the great uncials (cf. iii. 4, 15 ff.). 
As to the further question whether he cites from memory or by 
reference, it may be safely said that the majority of the quotations 
are from memory; for many of them are somewhat inexact, and 
those which are correct are for the most part short and from well- 
known books. There is a very marked distinction between these 
and the long literary quotations of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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In his formulae of quotation St. Paul adopts all the various 
forms which seem to have been in use in the Rabbinical schools, 
and are found in Rabbinical writings. Even his less usual expres- 
sions may be paralleled from them (cf. xi. 2). Another point of 
resemblance may be found in the series of passages which he 
strings together from different books (cf. iii. 10) after the manner 
of a Rabbinical discourse. St. Paul was in fact educated as a Rabbi 
in Rabbinical schools and consequently his method of using the 
O.T. is such as might have been learnt in these schools. 

But how far is his interpretation Rabbinical? It is not quite 
easy to answer this question directly. It is perhaps better to point 
out first of all some characteristics which it possesses. 

In the first place it is quite clearly not ‘historical’ in the modern 
sense of the word. The passages are quoted without regard to 
their context or to the circumstances under which they were written. 
The most striking instances of this are those cases in which the 
words of the O.T. are used in an exactly opposite sense to that 
which they originally possessed. For instance in ix. 25, 26 words 
used in the O. T. of the ten tribes are used of the Gentiles, in x. 6-8 
words used of the Law are applied to the Gospel as against the 
Law. On the other hand Rabbinical interpretations in the sense 
in which they have become proverbial are very rare. St. Paul 
almost invariably takes the literal and direct meaning of the words 
(although without regard to their context), he does not allegorize 
or play upon their meaning, or find hidden and mysterious prin- 
ciples. There are some obvious exceptions, such as Gal. iv. 22 ff., 
but for the most part St. Paul’s interpretation is not allegorical, 
nor in this sense of the term Rabbinical. 

Speaking broadly, St. Paul’s use of the O.T. may be describe 
as literal, and we may distinguish three classes of texts. There 
are firstly those, and they are the largest number, in which the 
texts are used in a sense corresponding to their O. T. meaning. 
All texts quoted in favour of moral principles, or spiritual ideas, or 
the methods of Divine government may be grouped under this head. 
The argument in ix. 20, 21 is correctly deduced from O. T. prin- 
ciples; the quotation in ix. 17 is not quite so exactly correct, but 
the principle evolved is thoroughly in accordance with O. T. ideas. 
So again the method of Divine Election is deduced correctly from 
the instances quoted in ix. 6-13. Controversially these arguments 
were quite sound; actually they represent the principles and ideas 
of the O. T. 

A second class of passages consists of those in which, without 
definitely citing the O. T., the Apostle uses its language in order 
to express adequately and impressively the ideas he has to convey. 
A typical instance is that in x. 18, where the words of the Psalm 
are used in quite a different sense from that which they have in 
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the original, and without any definite formula of citation. So in 
x. 6-8 (see the note) the O. T. language is used rather than a text 
from it cited. The same is true in a number of other passages 
where, as the text of Westcott and Hort exhibits clearly, ideas 
borrowed from the O.T. are expressed in language which is 
borrowed, but without any definite sign of quotation. That this is 
the natural and normal use of a religious book must clearly be 
recognized. ‘For [the writers of the N.T. the Scripture], was 
the one thesaurus of truth. They had almost no other books. 
The words of the O.T. had become a part of their mental furni- 
ture, and they used them to a certain extent with the freedom with 
which they used their own ideas’ (Toy, Quotations, &c. p. xx). It 
is a use which is constantly being made of the Bible at the present 
day, and when we attempt to analyze the exact force it is intended 
to convey, it is neither easy nor desirable to be precise. Between 
the purely rhetorical use on the one side and the logical proof on 
the other there are infinite gradations of ideas, and it is never quite 
possible to say how far in any definite passage the use is purely 
rhetorical and how far it is intended to suggest a definite argument. 

But there is a third class of instances in which the words are 
used in a sense which the original context will not bear, and yet the 
object is to give a logical proof. This happens mainly in a certain 
class of passages; in those in which the Law is used to condemn 
the Law, in those in which passages not Messianic are used with 
a Messianic bearing, and in those (a class connected with the last) 
in which passages are applied to the calling of the Gentiles which 
do not refer to that event in the original. Here controversially the 
method is justified. Some of the passages used Messianically by the 
Christians had probably been so used by the Rabbis before them. 
In all cases the methods they adopted were those of their contempo- 
raries, however incorrect they may have been. But what of the 
method in relation to our own times? Are we justified in using it? 
The answer to that must be sought in a comparison of their teaching 
with that of the Rabbis. We have said that controversially it was 
justified. ‘The method was the same as, and as good as, that of 
their own time; but it was no better. As far as method goes the 
Rabbis were equally justified in their conclusions, There is in 
fact no standard of right and wrong, when once it is permitted to 
take words in a sense which their original context will not bear. 
Anything can be proved from anything. 

Where then does the superiority of the N.T. writers lie? In 
their correct interpretation of the spirit of the O.T. ‘As ex- 
pounders of religion, they belong to the whole world and to all 
time ; as logicians, they belong to the first century. The essence 
of their writing is the Divine spirit of love and righteousness that 
filled their souls, the outer shell is the intellectual form in which 
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the spirit found expression in words. Their comprehension of the 
deeper spirit of the O. T. thought is one thing: the logical method 
by which they sought formally to extend it is quite another’ (Toy, 
Quotations, §¢. p. xxi). This is just one of those points in which 
we must trace the superiority of the N. T. writers to its root and 
take from them that, and not their faulty exegesis. 

An illustration may be drawn from Church History. The Church 
inherited equally from the Jewish schools, the Greek Philosophers, 
and the N.T. writers an unhistorical method of interpretation ; and 
in the Arian controversy (to take an example) it constantly makes 
use of this method. We are learning to realize more and more 
how much of our modern theology is based on the writings of 
St. Athanasius; but that does not impose upon us the necessity of 
adopting his exegesis. If the methods that he applies to the O. T. 
are to be admitted it is almost as easy to deduce Arianism from 
it. Athanasius did not triumph because of those exegetical methods, 
but because he rightly interpreted (and men felt that he had rightly 
interpreted) the spirit of the N.T. His creed, his religious insight, 
to a certain extent his philosophy, we accept: but not his exegetical 
methods. 

So with the O. T. St. Paul triumphed, and the Christian Church 
triumphed, over Judaism, because they both rightly interpreted the 
spirit of the O.T. We must accept that interpretation, although we 
shall find that we arrive at it on other grounds. This may be 
illustrated in two main points. 

It is the paradox of ch. x that it condemns the Law out of the 
Law; that it convicts the Jews by applying to them passages, which 
in the original accuse them of breaking the Law, in order to 
condemn them for keeping it. But the paradox is only apparent. 
Running through the O.T., in the books of the Law as well as in 
those of the Prophets, is the prophetic spirit, always bringing out 
the spiritual truths and lessons concealed in or guarded by the Law 
in opposition to the formal adherence to its precepts. This spirit 
the Gospel inherits. ‘The Gospel itself is a reawakening of the 
spirit of prophecy. There are many points in which the teaching 
of St. Paul bears a striking resemblance to that of the old Prophets. 
It is not by chance that so many quotations from them occur in 
his writings. Separated from Joel, Amos, Hosea, Micah, and 
Isaiah by an interval of about 800 years, he felt a kind of sympathy 
with them; they expressed his inmost feelings; like them he was 
at war with the evil of the world around. When they spoke of 
forgiveness of sins, of non-imputation of sins, of a sudden turning 
to God, what did this mean but righteousness by faith? When 
they said, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” here also was 
imaged the great truth, that salvation was not of the Law ... Like 
the elder Prophets, he came not “to build up a temple made with 
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hands,” but to teach a moral truth: like them he went forth alone, 
and not in connexion with the church at Jerusalem: like them he 
was looking for and hastening to the day of the Lord’ (Jowett). 
This represents the truth, as the historical study of the O. T. will 
prove ; or rather one side of the truth. The Gospel is not merely 
the reawakening of the spirit of prophecy; it is also the fulfilment 
of the spiritual teaching of Law. It was necessary for a later 
writer—the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews—when contro- 
versy was less bitter to bring this out more fully. Christ not only 
revived all the teaching of the Prophets, righteousness, mercy, 
peace; He also exhibited by His death the teaching of the Law, 
the heinousness of sin, the duty of sacrifice, the spiritual union of 
God and man. 

The same lines of argument will justify the Messianic use of the 
O.T. If we study it historically the reality of the Messianic 
interpretation remains just as clear as it was to St. Paul. Alle- 
gorical and incorrect exegesis could never create an idea. They 
only illustrate one which has been suggested in other ways. The 
Messianic interpretation, and with it the further idea of the uni- 
versality of the Messianic kingdom, arose because they are contained 
in the O.T. Any incorrectness of exegesis that there may be lies 
not in the ideas themselves but in finding them in passages which 
have probably a different meaning. We are not bound, and it 
would be wrong to bind ourselves, by the incorrect exegesis of 
particular passages; but the reality and truth of the Messianic idea 
and the universal character of the Messianic kingdom, as prophesied 
in the O.T. and fulfilled in the N.T., remain one of the most 
real and impressive facts in religious history. Historical criticism 
does not disprove this; it only places it on a stronger foundation 
and enables us to trace the origin and growth of the idea more 
accurately (cf. Sanday, Bampton Lectures, pp. 404, 405). 

The value of St. Paul’s exegesis therefore lies not in his true 
interpretation of individual passages, but in his insight into the 
spiritual meaning of the O.T.; we need not use his methods, but 
the books of the Bible will have little value for us if we are not able 
to see in them the spiritual teaching which he saw. In the cause 
of truth, as a guide to right religious ideas, as a fatal enemy to 
many a false and erroneous and harmful doctrine, historical criticism 
and interpretation are of immense value; but if they be divorced 
from a spiritual insight, such as can be learnt only by the spiritual 
teaching of the N. T., which interprets the O.T. from the stand- 
point of its highest and truest fulfilment, they will become as barren 
and unproductive as the strangest conceits of the Rabbis or the 
most unreal fancies of the Schoolmen. 

[See, besides other works: Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, in his 
edition of the Romans; Toy, Quotations in the New Testament, 
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New York, 1884; Kautzsch, De Veleris Testament? locts a Paulo 
Apostolo ailegaits, Lipsiae, 1869; Clemen (Dr. August), Ueber den 
Gebrauch des Alten Testaments im Neuen Testamente, und speciell in 
den Reden Jesu (Einladungsschrift, &c., Leipzig, 1891); Turpie 
368,] McCalman), Zhe Old Testament in the New, London, 
1868. 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT COMPLETE. 


XI. 1-10. Israel then has refused to accept the salvation 
offered it; is it therefore rejected? No. At any rate the 
rejection is not complete. Now as always in the history of 
Israel, although the mass of the people may be condemned to 
disbelief, there is a remnant that shall be saved. 


1The conclusion of the preceding argument is this. It is through 
their own fault that Israel has rejected a salvation which was fully 
and freely offered. Now what does this imply? Does it mean 
that God has rejected His chosen people? Heaven forbid that 
I should say this! I who like them am an Israelite, an Israelite 
by birth and not a proselyte, a lineal descendant of Abraham, 
a member of the tribe that with Judah formed the restored Israel 
after the exile. *No, God has not rejected His people. He 
chose them for His own before all time and nothing can make 
Him change His purpose. If you say He has rejected them, 
it only shows that you have not clearly grasped the teaching of 
Scripture concerning the Remnant. Elijah on Mt. Horeb brought 
just such an accusation against his countrymen. * He complained 
that they had forsaken the covenant, that they had overthrown 
God’s altars, that they had slain His Prophets; just as the Jews 
at the present day have slain the Messiah and persecuted His 
messengers. Elijah only was left, and his life they sought. The 
whole people, God’s chosen people, had been rejected. *So he 
thought; but the Divine response came to him, that there were seven 
thousand men left in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
There was a kernel of the nation that remained loyal. * Exactly 
the same circumstances exist now as then. Now as then the mass 
of the people are uniaithful, but there is a remnant of loyal ad- 
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herents to the Divine message:—a remnant, be it remembered, 
chosen by God by an act of free favour: *that is to say those 
whom God has in His good pleasure selected for that position, who 
have in no way earned it by any works they have done, or any 
merit of their own. If that were possible Grace would lose all its 
meaning: there would be no occasion for God to show free favour 
to mankind. 

"It is necessary then at any rate to modify the broad statement 
that has been made. Israel, it is true, has failed to obtain the 
righteousness which it sought; but, although this is true of the 
nation as a whole, there is a Remnant of which it is not true. 
Those whom God selected have attained it. But what of the rest? 
Their hearts have been hardened. Here again we find the same 
conditions prevailing throughout Israel’s history. Isaiah declared 
(xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10) "how God had thrown the people into a state 
of spiritual torpor. He had given them eyes which could not see, 
and ears which could not hear. All through their history the mass 
of the people has been destitute of spiritual insight. * And again 
in the book of Psalms, David (Ixix. 23, 24) declares the Divine 
wrath against the unfaithful of the nation: ‘ May their table be their 
snare.’ It is just their position as God’s chosen people, it is the Law 
and the Scriptures, which are their boast, that are to be the cause of 
their ruin. * They are to be punished by being allowed to cleave 
fast to that to which they have perversely adhered. 1°‘ Let their eyes 
be blinded, so that they cannot see light when it shines upon them: 
let their back be ever bent under the burden to which they have 
so obstinately clung.’ This was God’s judgement then on Israel 
for their faithlessness, and it is God's judgement on them now. 

1-36. St. Paul has now shown (r) (ix. 6-29) that God was 
perfectly free, whether as regards promise or His right as Creator, to 
reject Israel; (2) (ix. 30-x. 21) that Israel on their side by neglecting 
the Divine method of salvation offered them have deserved this 
rejection. He now comes to the original question from which he 
started, but which he never expressed, and asks, Has God, as might 
be thought from the drift of the argument so far, really cast away 
His people? To this he gives a negative answer, which he proceeds 
to justify by showing (r) that this rejection is only partial (xi. 1-10), 
(2) only temporary (xi. 11-28), and (3) that in all this Divine action 
there has been a purpose deeper and wiser than man can altogether 
understand (xi. 26-36), 
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1. A€yw ody. This somewhat emphatic phrase occurring here 
and in ver. rr seems to mark a stage in the argument, the ody as 
so often summing up the result so far arrived at. The change of 
particle shows that we have not here a third question parallel to 
the adda Aéyw of x. 18, 19. 

pi dmdoato 6 Oeds tov Nady adtoG; ‘Is it possible that God has 
cast away His people?’ The form of the question implies neces- 
sarily a negative answer and suggests an argument against it. (1) 
By the juxtaposition of 6 Geds and rév adv adrod. Israel is God’s 
people and so He cannot reject them. fsa populi eius appellatio 
rationem negandt continet. Beng. (2) By the use made of the 
language of the O.T. Three times in the O. T. (1 Sam. xii. 22; 
Ps, xciii [xciv]. 14; xciv [xcv]. 4) the promise ov« dmadcerat Kipios 
Tov Aady avtod occurs. By using words which must be so well 
known St. Paul reminds his readers of the promise, and thus again 
implies an answer to the question. 

This very clear instance of the merely literary use of the language 
of the O.T. makes it more probable that St. Paul should have 
adopted a similar method elsewhere, as in x. 6 ff., 18. 

ph yévorro. St. Paul repudiates the thought with horror. All 
his feelings as an Israelite make it disloyal in him to hold it. 

kal yap K.7.A. These words have been taken in two ways. (1) 
As a proof of the incorrectness of the suggestion. St. Paul was an 
Israelite, and he had been saved; therefore the people as a whole 
could not have been rejected. So the majority of commentators 
(Go. Va. Oltr. Weiss). But the answer to the question does not 
occur until St. Paul gives it in a solemn form at the beginning of 
the next verse; he would not therefore have previously given 
a reason for its incorrectness. Moreover it would be inconsistent 
with St. Paul’s tact and character to put himself forward so promi- 
nently, 

(2) It is therefore better to take it as giving ‘the motive for his 
deprecation, not a proof of his denial’ (Mey. Gif. Lips.). Through- 
out this passage, St. Paul partly influenced by the reality of his 
own sympathy, partly by a desire to put his argument in a form as 
little offensive as possible, has more than once emphasized his own 
kinship with Israel (ix. 1-3; x. 1). Here for the first time, just 
when he is going to disprove it, he makes the statement which has 
really been the subject of the two previous passages, and at once, 
in order if possible to disarm criticism, reminds his readers that he 
is an Israelite, and that therefore to him, as much as to them, the 
supposition seems almost blasphemous. 

*lopandtrns «.t.A. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii. 5. 

év mpoéyvw, which is added by Lachmann after rév Aady abrod, has the 
support of A D Chrys. and other authorities, but clearly came in from ver. 2. 


2, otk dndéocato. St, Paul gives expressly and formally a negative 
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answer to the question he has just asked, adding emphasis by 
repeating the very words he has used. 

év mpoeyvw. The addition of these words gives a reason for the 
emphatic denial of which they form a part. Israel was the race 
which God in His Divine foreknowledge had elected and chosen, 
and therefore He could not cast it off. The reference in this 
chapter is throughout to the election of the nation as a whole, and 
therefore the words cannot have a limiting sense (Orig. Chrys. 
Aug.), ‘that people whom He foreknew,’ i.e. those of His people 
whom He foreknew; nor again can they possibly refer to the 
spiritual Israel, as that would oblige a meaning to be given to 
Aads different from that in ver.1. The word mpoéyyw may be taken, 
(1) as used in the Hebrew sense, to mean ‘whom He has known or 
chosen beforehand.’ So ywooxev in the LXX. Amos iii. 2 dyas 
eyvov ex macéy tév pvdev ths ys. And in St. Paul x Cor. viii. 3 « 
dé tis dyana@ Tov Cedy, obdtos eyvworat im’ aitod. Gal. iv. g viv dé 
yuortes Oedv, pGddov S€ yrooOérres ind Ceod. 2 Tim.ii. 19 €yv@ Kupios 
tovs évras avtov. Although there is no evidence for this use of 
mpoywaoxey it represents probably the idea which St. Paul had in 
his mind (see on viii. 29). (2) But an alternative interpretation 
taking the word in its natural meaning of foreknowledge, must not 
be lost sight of, ‘that people of whose history and future destiny 
God had full foreknowledge.’ This seems to be the meaning 
with which the word is generally used (Wisd. vi. 13; viii. 8; xviii. 6; 
Just. Mart. Aol. i. 28; Dial. 42. p. 261 B.); so too mpdyvaors is used 
definitely and almost technically of the Divine foreknowledge (Acts 
ii. 23); and in this chapter St. Paul ends with vindicating the 
Divine wisdom which had prepared for Israel and the world 
a destiny which exceeds human comprehension. 

H odk oldare: cf. ii. 45 vi. 3; vii. x; ix. 21. ‘You must admit 
this or be ignorant of what the Scripture says.’ The point of the 
quotation lies not in the words which immediately follow, but in the 
contrast between the two passages; a contrast which represented 
the distinction between the apparent and the real situation at the 
time when the Apostle wrote. 

év “HXig: ‘in the section of Scripture which narrates the story 
of Elijah.’ The O. T. Scriptures were divided into paragraphs to 
which were given titles derived from their subject-matter; and these 
came to be very commonly used in quotations as references. Many 
instances are quoted from the Talmud and from Hebrew commen- 
tators: Berachoth, fol. 2. col. 1, fol. 4. col. 2 td guod scripium est apud 
Michéel, referring to Is. vi.6. So Zaanigoth, ii.1; Adoth de-Rabbi 
Nathan, c.9; Shir hashirim rabba i. 6, where a phrase similar 
to that used here, ‘In Elijah,’ occurs, and the same passage is 
quoted, ‘I have been very jealous for the Lord, the God of Hosts.’ 
So also Philo, De Agricultura, p. 203 (i. 317 Mang.) déyes yap év raie 
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dpais, referring to Gen. iii. 15. The phrase émi rijs Barov Mark 
xii. 26; Luke xx. 37; Clem. Hom. xvi. 14; Apost. Const. v. 20, is 
often explained in a similar manner, but very probably incorrectly, 
the ¢mi being perhaps purely local. The usage exactly corresponds 
to the method used in quoting the Homeric poems. As the Rabbis 
divided the O. T. into sections so the Rhapsodists divided Homer, 
and these sections were quoted by their subjects, év”Exropos dvatpecet, 
ev at (See Fri. Delitzsch ad Joc., Surenhusius, BiBdos xaraddayfs, 
Daa. 
évtuyxdver: ‘he accuses Israel before God.’ The verb é- 
tvyxdvew means, (1) ‘to meet with,’ (2) ‘to meet with for the 
purposes of conversation,’ ‘have an interview with,’ Acts xxv. 24; 
hence (3) ‘to converse with,’ ‘plead with,’ Wisdom viii. 21, either 
on behalf of some one (émép tivos) Rom. vill. 27, 34; Heb. vil. 25; 
or against some one (xard tevos), and so (4) definitely ‘to accuse’ as 
here and 1 Macc. xi. 25 kal éverdyxavoy kar’ aitov ties dvopor Tay éx 
tov cOvous: viii. 32; X. 61, 63. 
The TR. adds Aéywv at the end of this verse with X*L al. pler., it is 


omitted by NSABCDEFGP min. pauc., Vulg. Sah. Boh. and most 
Fathers. 


8. Kupte, rods mpopijtas «.t.A. The two quotations come from 
1 Kings xix. 10, 14, 18; the first being repeated twice. Elijah 
has fled to Mt. Horeb from Jezebel, and accuses his countrymen 
before God of complete apostasy; he alone is faithful. God 
answers that even although the nation as a whole has deserted 
Him, yet there is a faithful remnant, 7,000 men who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. ‘There is an analogy, St. Paul argues, 
between this situation and that of his own day. ‘The spiritual 
condition is the same. The nation as a whole has rejected God's 
message, now as then; but now as then also there is a faithful 
remnant left, and if that be so God cannot be said to have cast 
away His people. 

The quotation is somewhat shortened from the LXX, and the order of the 
clauses is inverted, perhaps to put in a prominent position the words rots 
mpophras cov dméerevay to which there was most analogy during St. Paul’s 
time (cf. Acts vii. 52; 1 Thess. ii. 14). The «ai between the clauses of the 
TR. is read by DEL and later M¥S. Justin Martyr, Dza/. 39. p. 257 D, 
quotes the words as in St. Paul and not as in the LXX: Kal yap “HAias 
mep) tuav mpos Tov Gedy evtvyxdvow obras Aé-yerr Kupce, Tovs mpopntas cou 
dméxrewav Kai Td Ovowworhpid cov Katécxapay Kwaya bredcipOny pdvos Kal 
(nrotor thy oxy pov. Kal dmoxpiverar aiT@, “Ere cioi por émTakicxirror 
dvdpes, ot ovx exappay yovu TH Baad, 

4. & xpnpotiopds: ‘the oracle.” An unusual sense for the 
word, which occurs here only in the N. T., but is found in 2 Macc. 
ii. 4; Clem. Rom. xvii. 5; and occasionally elsewhere. The verb 
xpnpari¢ew meant (1) originally ‘to transact business ’; then (2) ‘to 
consult,’ ‘deliberate’; hence (3) ‘to give audience,’ ‘answer after 
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deliberation’; and so finally (4) of an oracle ‘to give a response,’ 
taking the place of the older ypdw; and so it is used in the N. T. 
of the Divine warning Mat. ii. 12, 22 xpypariodévres kar’ dvap: Luke 
ii. 26; Acts x. 22; Heb. viii. 5; xi. 7: cf. Jos. Ani. V.i.14; Xi. 
3; XI. iii. 4. From this usage of the verb ypypyarite was derived 
xpnpatiopds, as the more usual xpyopds from xpaw. See also p. 173. 

tq Baad: substituted by St. Paul (as also by Justin Martyr, loc. 
ett.) for the LXX 716 Baad, according to a usage common in other 
passages in the Greek Version. 


The word Baal, which means ‘Lord,’ appears to have been originally 
used as one of the names of the God of Israel, and as such became a part of 
many Jewish names, as for example Jerubbaal (Jud. vi. 32; vii. 1), Eshbaal 
(1 Chron. ix. 39), Meribbaal (1 Chron. ix. 40), &c. But gradually the 
special association of the name with the idolatrous worship of the Phoenician 
god caused the use of it to be forbidden. Hosea ii. 16, 17 ‘and it shall be 
at that day, saith the Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi; and shalt call me 
no more Baali. For I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her 
mouth, and they shall no more be mentioned by their name.’ Owing to this 
motive a tendency arose to obliterate the name of Baal from the Scriptures: 
just as owing to a feeling of reverence ‘ Elohim’ was substituted for ‘ Jehovah’ 
in the second and third books of the Psalms. This usage took the form of 
substituting Bosheth, ‘abomination,’ for Baal. So Eshbaal (1 Chr. viii. 33, 
ix. 39) became Ishbosheth (2 Sam. ii. 8; iii. 8); Meribbaal (1 Chr. ix. 40) 
Mephibosheth (2 Sam. ix. 6 ff.); Jerubbaal Jerubbesheth (2 Sam. xi. 21). 
See also Hosea ix. 10; Jer. iii. 24; xi. 13. Similarly in the LXX aicydvn 
represents in one passage Baal of the Hebrew text, 3 Kings xviii. 19, 25. 
But it seems to have been more usual to substitute aicxdvy in reading for the 
written Baad, and as a sign of this Qe7z the feminine article was written; 
just as the name Jehovah was written with the pointing of Adonai. This 
usage is most common in Jeremiah, but occurs also in the books of Kings, 
Chronicles, and other Prophets. It appears not to occur in the Pentateuch. 
The plural vais occurs 2 Chr. xxiv. 7; xxxiii. 3. This, the only satisfactory 
explanation of the feminine article with the masculine name, is given by 
Dillmann, Monatsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaft 2% Berlin, 1881, 
p- 601 ff. and has superseded all others. 

The LXX version is again shortened in the quotation, and for caTadelya 
is substituted xaréAcmov €uav7@, which is an alternative and perhaps more 
exact translation of the Hebrew. 


5. otrws ofv. The application of the preceding instance to the 
circumstances of the Apostle’s own time. The facts were the 
same. St. Paul would assume that his readers, some of whom 
were Jewish Christians, and all of whom were aware of the exist- 
ence of such a class, would recognize this. And if this were so 
the same deduction might be made. As then the Jewish people 
were not rejected, because the remnant was saved; so now there 
is a remnant, and this implies that God has not cast away His 
people as such. 

Aeippa (on the orthography ef. WH. ii. 4ps. p. 154, who read 
Aiupa), ‘a remnant.’ The word does not occur elsewhere in the 
N.T., and in the O.T. only twice, and then not in the technical 
sense of the ‘remnant.’ The usual word for that is rd catadepOer. 
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kar’ éxhoyhy xdpitos. Predicate with yéyover. ‘There has come 
to be through the principle of selection which is dependent on the 
Divine grace or favour.’ This addition to the thought, which is 
further explained in ver. 6, reminds the reader of the result of the 
previous discussion: that ‘election’ on which the Jews had always 
laid so much stress had operated, but it was a selection on the 
part of God of those to whom He willed to give His grace, and 
not an election of those who had earned it by their works. 

6. ei 8€ xdpitt x7.A, A further explanation of the principles of 
election. If the election had been on the basis of works, then the 
Jews might have demanded that God’s promise could only be ful- 
filled if all who had earned it had received it: St. Paul, by reminding 
them of the principles of election already laid down, implies that 
the promise is fulfilled if the remnant is saved. God’s people 
are those whom He has chosen; it is not that the Jews are chosen 
because they are His people. 

émet i xdpis odxére yiverot xdprs: ‘this follows from the very 
meaning of the idea of grace.’ Gratia nist gratis sit gratia non est. 
St. Augustine. 

The TR. after -yivera: xdpts adds el 82 ef Epyov, obxéri earl xdpis* erel 7d 
Epyov obxér: éariv Epyov with N°(B) L and later MSS., Syrr., Chrys. and Thdrt. 
(in the text, but they do not refer to the words in their commentary). 
Breads ef 5¢ & epywv, odxére xdpiss éwet 7d Epyov odxér earl ydpis. The 
clause is omitted by N* AC DEFGP, Vulg. Aegyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Arm., 
Orig.-lat. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrst. Patr.-/att. There need be no doubt that it is 
a gloss, nor is the authority of B of any weight in support of a Western 
addition such as this against such preponderating authority. This is con- 
sidered by WH. to be the solitary or almost the solitary case in which B 
possibly has a Syrian reading (Introd. ii. 150). 


7. ti ofv; This verse sums up the result of the discussion in 
vv. z-6. ‘What then is the result? In what way can we modify 
the harsh statement made in ver. 1? It is indeed still true that 
Israel) as a nation has failed to obtain what is its aim, namely 
righteousness: but at the same time there is one portion of it, the 
elect, who have attained it.’ 

4 S€ Exdoyy: i.e. of éxdexrot, The abstract for the concrete 
suggests the reason for their success by laying stress on the idea 
rather than on the individuals. 

ot 8€ AoiTol énwpdOyoav: ‘while the elect have attained what 
they sought, those who have failed to attain it have been hardened.’ 
They have not failed because they have been hardened, but they 
have been hardened because they have failed; cf. i. 24 ff., where 
sin is represented as God’s punishment inflicted on man for their 
rebellion. Here St. Paul does not definitely say by whom, for 
that is not the point it interests him to discuss at present: he has 
represented the condition of Israel both as the result of God’s 
action (ch. ix) and of their own (ch. x). Here as in xarnorioyéva 
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ix. 22, he uses the colourless passive without laying stress on the 
cause: the quotation in ver. 8 represents God as the author, 
%nracav in ver. 11 suggests that they are free agents. 


The verb mapéw (derived from pos a callus or stone formed in the 
bladder) is a medical term used in Hippocrates and elsewhere of a bone or 
hard substance growing when bones are fractured, or of a stone forming in 
the bladder. Hence metaphorically it is used in the N. T., and apparently 
there only of the heart becoming hardened or callous: so Mark vi. 52; 
Jo. xii. 40; Rom. xi. 7; 2 Cor. ili, 14: while the noun m&pwots occurs. in 
the same sense, Mark iii. 5; Rom. xi. 25; Eph. iv. 18. The idea is in all 
these places the same, that a covering has grown over the heart, making 
men incapable of receiving any new teaching however good, and making 
them oblivious of the wrong they are doing. In Job xvii. 7 (memmpovra 
yap and dpyijs of dpOaApoi pov) the word is used of blindness, but again only 
of moral blindness ; anger has caused as it were a covering to grow over 
the eyes. There is therefore no need to take the word to mean ‘blind,’ aa 
do the grammarians (Suidas, mwpds, 6 tupAds: memupwrat, TETUPAMTAL + 
Hesychius, menwpwpévor, TeTvpwpévar) and the Latin Versions (excaecatt, 
ebcaecati). It is possible that this translation arose from a confusion with 
anpés (see on Katavigews below) which was perhaps occasionally used of 
blindness (see Prof. Armitage Robinson in Academy, 1892, p. 305), although 
probably then as a specialized usage for the more general ‘maimed.’ Al- 
though the form mnpéw occurs in some MSS. of the N. T., yet the evidence 
against it is in every case absolutely conclusive, as it is also in the O. T. is 
the one passage where the word occurs. 


8. xa0es yéypamtat. St. Paul supports and explains his last 
statement of S€ Aomol éswpobnoay by quotations from the O. T. 
The first which in form resembles Deut. xxix. 4, modified by 
Is. xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10, describes the spiritual dulness or torpor of 
which the prophet accuses the Israelites. This he says had been 
given them by God as a punishment for their faithlessness. These 
words will equally well apply to the spiritual condition of the 
Apostle’s own time, showing that it is not inconsistent with the 
position of Israel as God’s people, and suggesting a general law of 
God’s dealing with them. 

The following extracts, in which the words that St. Paul hes made 
use of are printed in spaced type, will give the source of the quotation. 
Deut. xxix: 4 wat ok E€d5mxev Kupios 6 Oeds dpiv Kapdiay eldévae Kal 
dpOarpors Brewery wal Gra dxovery Ews Tis Huépas tavrys. Is 
xxix. 10 O71 mendTiev dpas Kupios mvevpare karavvfews: cf. Is. vi. 9, TO 
dxop deovoeTe kal od pH ovvare Kal Brémovres BéPere Kat ob pH TdyTe. 
... Kat elra “Ews mére, Kipie; While the form resembles the words in 
Deut., the historical situation and meaning of the quotation are represented 
by the passages in Isaiah to which St. Paul is clearly referring. 
mvejua Katavugews: ‘a spirit of torpor,’ a state of dull insensi- 

bility to everything spiritual, such as would be produced by drunken- 
ness, or stupor. Is, xxix. ro (RV.) ‘For the Lord hath poured 
out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes, 
the prophets; and your heads, the seers, hath He covered.’ 

The word xardvugis is derived from sxatavvccopot. The simple verb 
vvgow is used to mean to ‘prick’ or ‘strike’ or ‘dint.’ The compound 
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verb would mean, (1) to ‘strike’ or ‘prick violently,’ and hence (2) to 
‘stun’; no instance is quoted of it in its primary sense, but it is common 
(3) especially in the LXX of strong emotions, of the prickings of lust Susan. 
10 (Theod.); of strong grief Gen. xxxiv. 7; Ecclus. xiv. 1; and so Acts ii. 37 
katevvynoav Tn Kapdia of being strongly moved by speaking. Then (4) it is 
used of the stunning effect of such emotion which results in speechlessness : 
Is. vi. 5 & tddas yd Ste Katavévvypat; Dan. x. 15 wa 7d mpdawndy pou 
ént riv yhv kal karevdyny, and so the general idea of torpor would be 
derived. The noun xaravvgéis appears to occur only twice, Is. xxix. 10 
mvedua Katavitews, Ps, lix [Ix]. 4 olvov caravdgews. In the former case it 
clearly means ‘torpor’ or ‘deep sleep,’ as both the context and the Hebrew 
show, in the latter case probably so. It may be noticed that this definite 
meaning of ‘torpor’ or ‘deep sleep” which is found in the noun cannot be 
exactly paralleled in the verb; and it may be suggested that a certain con- 
fusion existed with the verb yvord(w, which means ‘to nod in sleep,’ ‘ be 
drowsy,’ just as the meaning of épi0cia was influenced by its resemblance 
to eps (cf. ii. 8). On the word generally see Fri. ii. p. 558 ff. 


Zws tis onpepov wpepas: cf. Acts vii. 51 ‘Ye stiffnecked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost: as your fathers did so do ye.’ St. Stephen’s speech 
illustrates more in detail the logical assumptions which underlie 
St. Paul’s quotations, The chosen people have from the beginning — 
shown the same obstinate adherence to their own views and 
a power of resisting the Holy Ghost; and God has throughout 
punished them for their obstinacy by giving them over to spiritual 
blindness. 

9. kal Aafid A€yet «.7.A.: quoted from the LXX of Ps. Ixviii 
[Ixix]. 23, 24 yernOnre 4 tTpdmela aitav évadmoy airév «is mayida, kal eis 
dvrarédocw Kat oxdvdadov cxoriabOytaoay «.1.d. (Which is ascribed in 
the title to David) with reminiscences of Ps. xxxiv [xxxv]. 8, and 
xxvii [xxviii]. 4. The Psalmist is represented as declaring the 
Divine wrath against those who have made themselves enemies of 
the Divine will. Those who in his days were the enemies of the 
spiritual life of the people are represented in the Apostle’s days by 
the Jews who have shut their ears to the Gospel message. 

*) tpdwela atrav: ‘their feast.’ The image is that of men 
feasting in careless security, and overtaken by their enemies, owing 
to the very prosperity which ought to be their strength. So to the 
Jews that Law and those Scriptures wherein they trusted are to 
become the very cause of their fall and the snare or hunting-net in 
which they are caught. 

oxdvSadov: ‘that over which they fall,’ ‘a cause of their destruc- 
tion.’ 

dvramdSopa: Ps, xxvii [xxviii]. 4. ‘A requital,’ ‘recompense.’ 
The Jews are to be punished for their want of spiritual insight by 
being given over to blind trust in their own law; in fact being 
given up entirely to their own wishes. 

10. cxoticOjtwoav k.t.d. ‘May their eyes become blind, so that 
they have no insight, and their backs bent like men who are continu- 
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ally groping about in the dark!’ They are to be like those described 
by Plato as fast bound in the cave: even if they are brought to the 
light they will only be blinded by it, and will be unable to see. 
The judgement upon them is that they are to be ever bent down 
with the weight of the burden which they have wilfully taken on 
their backs. 


It may be worth noticing that Lipsius, who does not elsewhere accept the 
theory of interpolations in the text, suggests that vv. 9, 10 are a gloss added 
by some reader in the margin after the fall of Jerusalem (cf. Holsten, Z.f- 
w. T. 1872, p. 4553 Michelsen, 7%. 7. 1887, p. 163; Protestanten-bibel, 
1872, p. 589; Z. 7. ii. 154). It is suggested that d:amay7ds is inconsistent 
with ver. 11 ff. But it has not been noticed that in ver. II we have a change 
of metaphor, érraicav, which would be singularly out of place if it came 
immediately after ver. 8. As it is, this word is suggested and accounted 
for by the metaphors employed in the quotation introduced in ver. 9. If 
we omit vy. 9, 10 we must also omit ver. 11. There is throughout the 
whole Epistle a continuous succession of thought running from verse to 
verse which makes any theory of interpolation impossible. (See Intro- 
duction, § 9.) 


The Doctrine of the Remnant. 


The idea of the ‘Remnant’ is one of the most typical and 
significant in the prophetic portions of the O. T. _We meet it 
first apparently in the prophetic narrative which forms the basis of 
the account of Elijah in the book of Kings, the passage which 
St. Paul is quoting. Here a new idea is introduced into Israel's 
history, and it is introduced in one of the most solemn and im- 
pressive narratives of that history. The Prophet is taken into the 
desert to commune with God; he is taken to Sinai, the mountain of 
God, which played such a large part in the traditions of His people, 
and he receives the Divine message in that form which has ever 
marked off this as unique amongst theophanies, the ‘still small 
voice,’ contrasted with the thunder, and the storm, and the 
earthquake. And the idea that was thus introduced marks a 
stage in the religious history of the world, for it was the first 
revelation of the idea of personal as opposed to national consecra- 
tion. Up to that time it was the nation as a whole that was 
bound to God, the nation as a whole for which sacrifices were ° 
offered, the nation as a whole for which kings had fought and 
judges legislated. But the nation as a whole had deserted Jehovah, 
and the Prophet records that it is the loyalty of the individual 
Israelites who had remained true to Him that must henceforth be 
reckoned. ‘The nation will be chastised, but the remnant shall be 
saved. 

The idea is a new one, but it is one which we find continuously 
from this time onwards ; spiritualized with the more spiritual ideas 
of the later prophets. We find it in Amos (ix. 8-10), in Micah (ik 
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12, v.3), in Zephaniah (iii. 12, 13), in Jeremiah (xxiii. 3), in Ezekiel 
(xiv. 14-20, 22), but most pointedly and markedly in Isaiah. The 
two great and prominent ideas of Isaiah’s prophecy are typified in 
the names given to his two sons,—the reality of the Divine ven- 
geance (Maher-shalal-hash-baz) and the salvation of the Remnant 
(Shear-Jashub) and, through the Holy and Righteous Remnant, of 
the theocratic nation itself (vii. 3; vili. 2, 18; ix. 12; x. 21, 2'4).5 
and both these ideas are prominent in the narrative of the call 
(vi. 9-13) ‘ Hear ye indeed, but understand not, and see ye indeed, 
but perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make their 
ears heavy, and shut their eyes ... Then said I, Lord, how long? 
And He answered, Until cities be waste without inhabitant and 
homes without men, and the land become utterly waste.’ But this 
is only one side. There is a true stock left. ‘Like the terebinth 
and the oak, whose stock remains when they are cut down and sends 
forth new saplings, so the holy seed remains as a living stock and 
a new and better Israel shall spring from the ruin of the ancient 
state’ (Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, p.234). This doctrine 
of a Remnant implied that it was the individual who was true to 
his God, and not the nation, that was the object of the Divine 
solicitude; that it was in this small body of individuals that the 
true life of the chosen nation dwelt, and that trom them would 
spring that internal reformation, which, coming as the result of the 
Divine chastisement, would produce a whole people, pure and 
undefiled, to be offered to God (Is. Ixv. 8, 9): 

The idea appealed with great force to the early Christians. I 
appealed to St. Stephen, in whose speech one of the main currents 
of thought seems to be the marvellous analogy which runs through 
all the history of Israel. The mass of the people has ever been 
unfaithful ; it is the individual or the small body that has remained 
true to God in all the changes of Israel's history, and these the 
people have always persecuted as they crucified the Messiah. 
And so St. Paul, musing over the sad problem of Israel’s unbelief, 
finds its explanation and justification in this consistent trait of the 
nation’s history. As in Elijah’s time, as in Isaiah’s time, so now the 
mass of the people have rejected the Divine call; but there always 
has been and still is the true Remnant, the Remnant whom God 
has selected, who have preserved the true life and ideal of the 
people and thus contain the elements of new and prolonged life. 

And this doctrine of the ‘Remnant’ is as true to human nature 
as it is to Israel’s history. No church or nation is saved ew masse, 
it is those members of it who are righteous. It is not the mass 
of the nation or church that has done its work, but the select 
few who have preserved the consciousness of its high calling. 
It is by the selection of individuals, even in the nation that has 
been chosen, that God has worked equally in religion and in all 
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the different lines along which the path of human development has 
progressed. 

[On the Remnant see especially Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, 
in Romans ii. p. 290; and Robertson Smith, Zhe Prophets of 
Israel, pp. 106, 209, 234, 258. The references are collected in 
Oehler, Zheologie des alten Testaments, p. 809.] 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT FINAL 


XI. 11-24. The Rejection of Israel is not complete, nor 
will tt be final. Its result has been the extension of the 
Church to the Gentiles. The salvation of these will stir the 
Fews to jealousy ; they will return to the Kingdom, and this 
will mean the final consummation (vv. 10-15). 

Of all this the guarantee ts the holiness of the stock from 
which Israel comes. God has grafted you Gentiles into that 
stock against the natural order; far more easily can He 
restore them to a position which by nature and descent is 
theirs (vv. 16-24). 


™ The Rejection of Israel then is only partial. Yet still there 
is the great mass of the nation on whom God’s judgement has 
come: what of these? Is there no further hope for them? Is 
this stumbling of theirs such as will lead to a final and complete 
fall? By no means. It is only temporary, a working out of the 
Divine purpose. This purpose is partly fulfilled. It has resulted 
in the extension of the Messianic salvation to the Gentiles. It is 
partly in the future; that the inclusion of these in the Kingdom 
may rouse the Jews to emulation and bring them back to the place 
which should be theirs and from which so far they have been 
excluded. ™And consider what this means. Even the transgres- 
sion of Israel has brought to the world a great wealth of spiritual 
blessings ; their repulse has enriched the nations, how much greater 
then will be the result when the chosen people with their numbers 
completed have accepted the Messiah? In these speculations 
about my countrymen, I am not disregarding my proper mission 
to you Gentiles, It is with you in my mind that Iam speaking. 
I will put it more strongly. I do all I can to glorify my ministry 
as Apostle to the Gentiles, and this in hopes that I may succeed 
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in bringing salvation to some at any rate of my countrymen by thus 
Moving them to emulation. ‘And my reason for this is what 
I have implied just above, that by the return of the Jews the whole 
world will receive what it longs for. The rejection of them has 
been the means of reconciling the world to God by the preaching 
to the Gentiles; their reception into the Kingdom, the gathering 
together of the elect from the four winds of heaven, will inaugurate 
the final consummation, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
eternal life that follows. 

** But what ground is there for thus believing in the return of the 
chosen people to the Kingdom? It is the holiness of the race. 
When you take from the kneading trough a piece of dough and 
offer it to the Lord as a heave-offering, do you not consecrate the 
whole mass? Do not the branches of a tree receive life and 
nourishment from the roots? So it is with Israel. Their fore- 
fathers the Patriarchs have been consecrated to the Lord, and in 
them the whole race; from that stock they obtain their spiritual life, 
a life which must be holy as its source is holy. '’ For the Church 
of God is like a ‘green olive tree, fair with goodly fruit,’ as the 
Prophet Jeremiah described it. Its roots are the Patriarchs; its 
branches the people of the Lord. Some of these branches have 
been broken off; Israelites who by birth and descent were members 
of the Church. Into their place you Gentiles, by a process quite 
strange and unnatural, have been grafted, shoots from a wild olive, 
into a cultivated stock. Equally with the old branches which still 
remain on the tree you share in the rich sap which flows from its 
root. *™ Do not for this reason think that you may insolently boast 
of the position of superiority which you occupy. If you are 
inclined to do so, remember that you have done nothing, that all 
the spiritual privileges that you possess simply belong to the 
stock on which you by no merit of your own have been grafted. 
But perhaps you say: ‘That I am the favoured one is shown by 
this that others were cut off that I might be grafted in.’ * I grant 
what you say; but consider the reason. It was owing to their 
want of faith that they were broken off: you on the other hand 
owe yout firm position to your faith, not to any natural superiority. 
1 Tt is an incentive therefore not to pride, as you seem to think, but 
to fear. For if God did not spare the holders of the birthright, 
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no grafted branches but the natural growth of the tree, He certainly 
will be no more ready to spare you, who have no such privileges 
to plead. ™Learn the Divine goodness, but learn and understand 
the Divine severity as well. Those who have fallen have ex- 
perienced the severity, you the goodness; a goodness which will 
be continued if you cease to be self-confident and simply trust: 
otherwise you too may be cut off as they were. *Nor again 
is the rejection of the Jews irrevocable. They can be grafted 
again into the stock on which they grew, if only they will give up 
their unbelief. For they are in God’s hands; and God’s power is 
not limited. He is able to restore them to the position from which 
they have fallen. For consider. You are the slip cut from the 
olive that grew wild, and yet, by a process which you must admit 
to be entirely unnatural, you were grafted into the cultivated stock. 
If God could do this, much more can He graft the natural branches 
of the cultivated olive on to their own stock from which they were 
cut. You Gentiles have no grounds for boasting, nor have the 
Jews for despair. Your position is less secure than was theirs, and 
if they only trust in God, their salvation will be easier than was 
yours. 


11. St. Paul has modified the question of ver. x so far: the 
rejection of Israel is only partial. But yet it is true that the rest, 
that is the majority, of the nation are spiritually blind. They have 
stumbled and sinned. Does this imply their final exclusion from 
the Messianic salvation? St. Paul shows that it is not so. It is 
only temporary and it has a Divine purpose. 

Aéyw odv. A new stage in the argument. ‘I ask then as to this 
majority whose state the prophets have thus described.” The 
question arises immediately out of the preceding verses, but is 
a stage in the argument running through the whole chapter, and 
raised by the discussion of Israel’s guilt in ix. 30-x. 21. 

ph énratcay, va méowor; ‘have they (i.e. those who have been 
hardened, ver. 8) stumbled so as to fall?’ Mumguid sic offenderunt, 
ut caderent? Is their failure of such a character that they will be 
finally lost, and cut off from the Messianic salvation? ‘va expresses 
the contemplated result. The metaphor in érraav (which is often 
used elsewhere in a moral sense, Deut. vii. 25 ; James ii. 10; iii. 2; 
a Pet. i. 10) seems to be suggested by cxdvdadov of ver. 9. The 
meaning of the passage is given by the contrast between mraiew 
and seceiy ; a man who stumbles may recover himself, or he may 
fall completely. Hence mécwow is here used of a complete and 
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irrevocable fall. Cf. Is. xxiv. 20 xaricyuce yip én adris » dvopia, Kal 
mecetrat kal od py Svvytrat dvactqva: Ps. Sol. iii. 13 Emecev dre movnpor 
TO mTGpa avrov, Kal ovx dvaorncerat: Heb. iv. 11. It is no argument 
against this that the same word is used in wv. 22, 23 of a fall 
which is not irrevocable: the ethical meaning must be in each 
case determined by the context, and here the contrast with érraoav 
suggests a fall that is irrevocable. 


There is a good deal of controversy among grammarians as to the admission 
of a laxer use of iva, a controversy which has a tendency to divide scholars 
by nations; the German grammarians with Winer at their head (§ liii. 10. 6, 
p- 573 E. T.) maintain that it always preserves, even in N. T. Greek, its 
classical meaning of purpose ; on the other hand, English commentators such 
as Lightfoot (on Gal. v. 17), Ellicott (on 1 Thess. v. 4), and Evans (on 1 Cor. 
vii. 29) admit the laxeruse. Evans says ‘that iva, like our “ that,” has three 
uses; (1) fiza/ (in order that he may go), (2) definctzve (I advise that he go), 
(3) subjectively ecbatic (have they stumbled that they should fall)’; and it 
is quite clear that it is only by reading into passages a great deal which is 
not expressed that commentators can make {va in all cases mean ‘in order 
that.’ In 1 Thess. v. 4 typeis 5€, ddeApol, ob éore ev ordre, Wa H Hyepa 
buds ds kdéntns xatadkdBy, where Winer states that there is ‘a Divine 
purpose of God,’ this is not expressed either in the words or the context. 
In 1 Cor. vii. 29 6 xaipds cuvectadpévos earl, 7d Aormoy iva Kat of éxovTes 
yuvaikas ws pi) ExovTes Wot, ‘is it probable that a state of sitting loose to 
worldly interests should be described as the aim or purpose of God in 
curtailing the season of the great tribulation?’ (Evans.) Yet Winer asserts 
that the words iva sai of éyovres x.7.A. express the (Divine) purpose for 
which 6 saipds cuveotaApevos éort. So again in the present passage it is 
only a confusion of ideas that can see any purpose. If St. Paul had used 
a passive verb such as érwpwOnoay then we might translate, ‘have they been 
hardened in order that they may fall?’ and there would be no objection in 
logic or grammar, but as St. Paul has written émracay, if there is a purpose 
in the passage it ascribes stumbling as a deliberate act undertaken with the 
purpose of falling. We cannot here any more than elsewhere read in 
a Divine purpose where it is neither implied nor expressed, merely for the 
sake of defending an arbitrary grammatical rule. 


py yévoro, St. Paul indignantly denies that the final fall of 
Israel was the contemplated result of their transgression. The 
result of it has already been the calling of the Gentiles, and the 
final purpose is the restoration of the Jews also. 

7 aitéy wopantépare: ‘by their false step,’ continuing the 
metaphor of émraryav, 

4) gwrnpia tois e0veow. St. Paul is here stating an historical 
fact. His own preaching to the Gentiles had been caused definitely 
by the rejection of his message on the part of the Jews. Acts 
ill. 45-48; cf. viii, 4; Xi. 19; xxvill. 28. 

eis 7d Trapafnddcar adtods: ‘to provoke them (the Jews) to 
jealousy.’ This idea had already been suggested (x. 19) by the 
quotation from Deuteronomy "Ey rrapagn\oow iuas én’ ove Over, 

St. Paul in these two statements sketches the lines on which the 
Divine action is explained and justified. God’s purpose has been 
to use the disobedience of the Jews in order to promote the calling 

Ww 
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of the Gentiles, and He will eventually arouse the Jews to give up 
their unbelief by emulation of the Gentiles, Evra karackevd¢et, Ort 
76 mTatopa ab’rav Sumdqv oikovoplay épydterat’ td re yap €Ovn avreoaye 
kal avrovs 8€ mapaxvitoy Kal epebicov emorpépes, wi) pépovtas thy rocavrny | 
tev eOvev ryunvy, Euthym.-Zig. 

12. St. Paul strengthens his statement by an argument drawn 
from the spiritual character of the Jewish people. If an event 
which has been so disastrous to the nation has had such a bene- 
ficial result, how much more beneficial will be the result of the 


entrance of the full complement of the nation into the Messianic 
kingdom? 

WAodt0s kécpou: the enriching of the world by the throwing open 
to it of the kingdom of the Messiah: cf. x. 12 6 yap abrés Kipuos 
mavrov, tAOUTOeY eis mdvras Tovs €miKaXoupévous avroy, 

76 irTpa adrav: ‘their defeat’ From one point of view the 
unbelief of the Jews was a transgression (wapdrrwpa), from another 
it was a defeat, for they were repulsed from the Messianic kingdom, 
since they had failed to obtain what they sought. 


§77HHa occurs only twice elsewhere: in Is. xxxi. 8 of 8% veavicnos 
€oovra cis Hrrnya, TéTpA yap wepiAndOhcovra ds Xapaxt kad HrrnOhoovra: 
and in 1 Cor. vi. 7 45n pév ody bru qr7 ya iptv eorw, Bre kpivara éxere 
He’ éaut@y. «The correct interpretation of the word as derived from the 
verb would be a ‘defeat,’ and this is clearly the meaning in Isaiah. It can 
equally well apply in 1 Cor., whether it be translated a ‘defeat’ in that it 
lowers the Church in the opinion of the world, or a ‘moral defeat,’ hence 
a ‘defect.’ The same Meaning suits this passage. The majority of com- 
mentators however translate it here ‘diminution’ (see especially Gif. Sp. 
Comm. pp. 194, 203), in order to make the antithesis to wAnpwpya exact. 
But as Field points out (Otium Norv. iii. 97) there is no reason why the 
sentence should not be rhetorically faulty, and it is not much improved by 
giving ijT7npa the meaning of ‘impoverishment? as opposed to ‘ replenish- 
ment. 


To TAHpwopa adtov: ‘their complement,’ ‘their full and completed 
number.’ See on xi. 25. 


The exact meaning of mAhpwpa has still to be ascertained. 1. There is 
a long and elaborate note on the word in Lft. Col. p. 323 ff. He starts with 
asserting that ‘substantives in -ya formed from the perfect passive, appear 
always to have a passive sense. They may denote an abstract notion or 
@ concrete thing; they may signify the action itself regarded as complete, 
or the product of the action: but in any case they give the result of the 
agency involved in the corresponding verb.’ He then takes the verb mAnpooy 
and shows that it has two senses, (i) ‘ to fill,’ (ii) “to fulfil’ or « complete’; 
and deriving the fundamental meaning of the word mA#pwya from the latter 
usage makes it mean in the N.T. always ‘that which is completed.’ 
a. A somewhat different view of the termination -ya is given by the late 
T. S. Evans in a note on 1 Cor. v. 6 in the Sf. Comm. (part of which is 
quoted above on Rom. iv. 2.) This would favour the active sense zd quod 
smplet or adimplet, which appears to be the proper sense of the English word 
‘complement’ (see the Philological Society’s Lng. Dict. s.v.). Perhaps the 


term ‘ concrete’ would most adequately express the normal mneaning of the 
termination. 
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18,14. These two verses present a good deal of difficulty, of 
rather a subtle kind. 

1. What is the place occupied by the words ipiv 82 d¢,@ «7A, in 
the argument? (i) Some (Hort, WH, Lips.) place here the beginning 
of a new paragraph, so Dr. Hort writes: ‘after a passage on the 
rejection of unbelieving Israel, and on God’s ultimate purpose 
involved in it, St. Paul turns swiftly round.” But an examination 
of the context will show that there is really no break in the ideas. 
The thought raised by the question in ver. rr runs through the 
whole paragraph to ver. 24, in fact really to ver. 32, and the 
reference to the Gentiles in ver. 17 ff. is clearly incidental. Again 
ver. 1g returns directly to ver. 12, repeating the same idea, but in 
a way to justify also ver. 13. (ii) These verses in their appeal to 
the Gentiles are therefore incidental, almost parenthetic, and are 
introduced to show that this argument has an application to Gentiles 
as well as Jews. 

2. But what is the meaning of pév od» (that this is the correct 
reading see below)? It is usual to take ody in its ordinary sense of 
therefore, and then to explain »é» by supposing an anacoluthon, 
or by finding the contrast in some words that follow. So Gif. 
‘St. Paul, with his usual delicate courtesy and perfect mastery of 
Greek, implies that this is but one part (vév) of his ministry, chosen 
as he was to bear Christ’s name “before Gentiles and kings and 
the children of Israel”? Winer and others find the antithesis in 
cl nos mapatjiooco. But against these views may be urged two 
reasons, (i) the meaning of pév o#y, The usage at any rate in the 
N.T. is clearly laid down by Evans on 1 Cor. vi. 3 (Speaker's 
Comm. p. 285), ‘the o’v may signify then or therefore only when 
the pév falls back upon the preceding word, because it is expectant 
of a coming 8é or drdp,’ otherwise, as is pointed out, the ey must 
coalesce with the ody, and the idea is either ‘corrective and substi- 
tutive of a new thought, or confirmative of what has been stated 
and addititious.’ Now if there is this second use of pév ody possible, 
unless the 8¢ is clearly expressed the mind naturally would suggest 
it, especially in St. Paul's writings where pév ody is generally so 
used: and as a matter of fact no instance is quoted in the N. T. 
where ody in pév ody has its natural force in a case where it is not 
followed by dé (Heb. ix. 1 quoted by Winer does not apply, see 
Westcott ad Joc.). But (ii) further od» is not the particle required 
here. What St. Paul requires is not an apology for referring to 
the Gentiles, but an apology to the Gentiles for devoting so much 
attention to the Jews. 

If these two points are admitted the argument becomes much 
clearer. St. Paul remembers that the majority of his readers are 
Gentiles ; he has come to a point where what he has to say touches 
them nearly; he therefore shows parenthetically bow his love for 

Ye 
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his countrymen, and his zeal in carrying out his mission to the 
Gentiles, combine towards producing the same end. ‘Do not think 
that what I am saying has nothing to do with you Gentiles. It 
makes me even more zealous in my work for you. That ministry 
of mine to the Gentiles I do honour to and exalt, seeking in this 
way if perchance I may be able to move my countrymen to 
jealousy.” Then in ver. 1g he shows how this again reacts upon 
the general scheme of his ministry. ‘And this I do, because their 
return to the Church will bring on that final consummation for 
which we all look forward,’ 

13. Gpiv 8é Néyw «7.4. The dé expresses a slight contrast in 
thought, and the nip is emphatic: ‘But it is to you Gentiles Iam 
speaking. Nay more, so far as I am an Apostle of Gentiles, 
I glorify my ministry: if thus by any means,’ &c. 

é0vav dméorohos: comp. Acts xxii. 21; Gall. ii. 7,9; 1 Tim. ii. 7. 

THY Staxoviay pou SofdLo, He may glorify his ministry, either 
(i) by his words and speech; if he teaches everywhere the duty of 
preaching to the Gentiles he exalts that ministry: or (ii), perhaps 
better, by doing all in his power to make it successful: comp. 
1 Cor. xii. 26 ¢ire So€derar wédos. 

This verse and the references to the Gentiles that follow seem to 
show conclusively that St. Paul expected the majority of his readers 
to be Gentiles. Comp. Hort, Rom. and Lph. p. 22 ‘Though the 
Greek is ambiguous the context appears to me decisive for taking 
ely as the Church itself, and not as a part of it. In all the long 
previous discussion bearing on the Jews, occupying nearly two and 
a half chapters, the Jews are invariably spoken of in the third 
person. In the half chapter that follows the Gentiles are constantly 
spoken of in the second person. Exposition has here passed into 
exhortation and warning, and the warning is exclusively addressed 
to Gentiles: to Christians who had once been Jews not a word is 
addressed,’ 

The variations in reading in the particles which occur in this verse suggest 
that considerable difficulties were felt in its interpretation. For tyiv 8é 
NABP minuse. pauc., Syrr. Boh. Arm., Theodrt. cod. Jo.-Damase.; we find 
in C bpiy ody; while the TR with DEFGL &c Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. has 
ipiv yap. Again per ody is read by NABC P, Boh., Cyr.-Al. Jo.-Damasc. ; 
ze only by TR with L &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. (so Meyer); while the 
Western group DEF G and some minuscules omit both. 


It may be noticed in the Epp. of St. Paul that wherever pay ov or pevody 
€ occur there is considerable variation in the reading. 
Rom. ix. 20: pevoivye NAKLP &c., Syrr. Boh.; yey ofy B; omit al- 
together DFG. 
x. 18: pevovrye om. F Gd, Orig.-lat. 
1 Cor. vi. 4: yey ody most authorities; FG "your. 
vi. 7: pev obv ABC &c.; pév ND Boh. 
I Phil. iii. 8: pév oby BDEFGKL &c. 3 Hevodvye S A P Boh. 
The Western MSS. as a rule avoid the expression, while B is consistent in 
preferring it. 
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14. et mws wapafnddow, <t mos is used here interrogatively with 
the aorist subjunctive (cp. Phil. iii. 10, rx). The grammarians 
explain the expression by saying that we are to understand with it 
cxonéy, et mas Occurs Acts xxvii. 12 with the optative, Rom. i. 10 
with the future. 

18 The two previous verses have been to a certain extent 
parenthetical ; in this verse the Apostle continues the argument of 
ver. (2, repeating in a stronger form what he has there said, but in 
such a way as to explain the statement made in wv. 13, 14, that by 
thus caring for his fellow-countrymen he is fulfilling his mission 
to the Gentile world. The casting away of the Jews has meant 
the reconciliation of the world to Christ. Henceforth there is no 
more a great wall of partition separating God’s people from the 
test of the world. This is the first step in the founding of the 
Messianic kingdom; but when all the people of Israel shall have 
come in there will be the final consummation of all things, and this 
means the realization of the hope which the reconciliation of the 
world has made possible. 

GroBovy: the rejection of the Jews for their faithlessness. The 
meaning of the word is defined by the contrasted mpdaAnyus. 

katahd\ay} Kéopou: cf. vv. 10, 11. The reconciliation was the 
immediate result of St. Paul’s ministry, which he describes elsewhere 
(2 Cor. v. 18, 19) as a ministry of reconciliation ; its final result, 
the hope to which it looks forward, is salvation (xarad\ayévres 
goOyooueOa): the realization of this hope is what every Gentile 
must long for, and therefore whatever will lead to its fulfilment 
must be part of St. Paul’s ministry. 

tmpdodn Ws: the reception of the Jews into the kingdom of the 
Messiah. The noun is not used elsewhere in the N.T., but the 
meaning is shown by the parallel use of the verb (cf. xiv. 3; xv. 7). 

Lwh ék vexpdv. The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by that of xarahAayy xécpov. The argument demands something 
much stronger than that, which may be a climax to the section. 
It may either be (1) used in a figurative sense, cf. Ezek. xxxvii. 3 ff.; 
Luke xv. 24, 32 6 adeAgds cov otros vexpos jv, kal (noe Kali dmoA@dAds, 
xai evpé6n, In this sense it would mean the universal diffusion of 
the Gospel message and a great awakening of spiritual life as the 
result of it. Or (2), it may mean the ‘ general Resurrection’ as 
a sign of the inauguration of the Messianic Kingdom. In this 
sense it would make a suitable antithesis to carahdayn. The recon- 
ciliation of the heathen and their reception into the Church on 
earth was the first step in a process which led ultimately to their 
cetnpia. It gave them grounds for hoping for that which they 
should enjoy in the final consummation. And this consummation 
would come when the kingdom was completed. In all contempo- 
tary Jewish literature the Resurrection (whether partial or general) 
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is a sign of the inauguration of the new era. Schtirer, Geschichte, &c. 
ii. p. 460; Judzlees xxiii. 29 ‘And at that time the Lord will heal 
his servants, and they will arise and will see great peace and will 
cast out their enemies; and the just shall see it and be thankful 
and rejoice in joy to all eternity.’ och li. 1 (p. 139 ed. Charles) 
‘And in those days will the earth also give back those who are 
treasured up within it, and Shedl also will give back that which it 
has received, and hell will give back that which it owes. And he 
will choose the righteous and holy from among them: for the day 
of their redemption has drawn nigh.’ As in the latter part of this 
chapter St. Paul seems to be largely influenced by the language 
and forms of the current eschatology, it is very probable that the 
second interpretation is the more correct; cf. Origen viii. 9, p. 257 
Lunc enim ertt assumtio Israel, quando iam et mortut vitam recipient 
et mundus ex corruphibild incorruptibilts fiet, et mortales immortalitate 
donabuntur; and see below ver. 26. ; 

16. St. Paul gives in this verse the grounds of his confidence in 
the future of Israel. This is based upon the holiness of the Patriarchs 
from whom they are descended and the consecration to God which 
has been the result of this holiness. His argument is expressed in 
two different metaphors, both of which however have the same 
purpose. 

dmapx} .. . pvpapa, The metaphor in the first part of the 
verse is taken from Num. xv. 19, 20 ‘It shall be, that when ye 
eat of the bread of the land, ye shall offer up an heave offering 
unto the Lord. Of the first of your dough (daapyjv pupduaros LXX) 
ye shall offer up a cake for an heave offering: as ye do the heave 
offering of the threshing floor, so shall ye heave it.’ By the offering 
of the first-fruits, the whole mass was considered to be consecrated $ 
and so the holiness of the Patriarchs consecrated the whole people 
from whom they came. That the meaning of the amapxn is the 
Patriarchs (and not Christ or the select remnant) is shown by the 
parallelism with the second half of the verse, and by the explanation 
of St. Paul's argument given in ver. 28 dyamnroi dia rods matépas, 

ayia: ‘consecrated to God as the holy nation’ in the technical 
sense of dywos, cf. i. 7. 

pita . .. kAdSor. The same idea expressed under a different 
image. Israel the Divine nation is looked upon as a tree; its 
roots are the Patriarchs; individual Israelites are the branches. 
As then the Patriarchs are holy, so are the Israelites who belong 
to the stock of the tree, and are nourished by the sap which 
flows up to them from those roots. 

17-24. The metaphor used in the second part of ver. 16 suggests 
an image which the Apostle developes somewhat elaborately. The 
image of an olive tree to describe Israel is taken from the Prophets ; 
Jeremiah xi. 16 ‘The Lord called thy name, A green olive tree, 
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fair with goodly fruit: with the noise of a great tumult He hath 
kindled fire upon it, and the branches of it are broken’; Hosea 
xiv. 6 ‘His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the 
olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon,’ Similar is the image of the 
vine in Is.v.7; Ps. lxxx. 8; and (of the Christian Ch»rch) in John 
avin ff 

The main points in this simile are the following :— 

The olive = the Church of God, looked at as one continuous 
body; the Christian Church being the inheritor of the 
privileges of the Jewish Church. 

The root or stock (fi¢a) = that stock from which Jews and 
Christians both alike receive their nourishment and strength, 
viz. the Patriarchs, for whose faith originally Israel was 
chosen (cf. vv. 28, 29). 

The branches (oi «Addor) are the individual members of the 
Church who derive their nourishment and virtue from the 
stock or body to which they belong. These are of two 
kinds: 

The original branches; these represent the Jews. Some have 
been cut off from their want of faith, and no longer derive 
any nourishment from the stock. 

The branches of the wild olive which have been grafted in. 
These are the Gentile Christians, who, by being so grafted 
in, have come to partake of the richness and virtue of the 
olive stem. 

From this simile St. Paul draws two lessons. (1) The first is 
to a certain extent incidental. It is a warning to the heathen 
against undue exaltation and arrogance. By an entirely unnatural 
process they have been grafted into the tree. Any virtue that 
they may have comes by no merit of their own, but by the virtue 
of the stock to which they belong; and moreover at any moment 
they may be cut off. It will be a less violent process to cut off 
branches not in any way belonging to the tree, than it was to cut 
off the original branches. But (2)—and this is the more im- 
portant result to be gained from the simile, as it is summed up in 
ver. 24—if God has had the power against all nature to graft in 
branches from a wild olive and enable them to bear fruit, how much 
more easily will He be able to restore to their original place the 
branches which have been cut off. 

St. Paul thus deduces from his simile consolation for Israel, but 
incidentally also a warning to the Gentile members of the Church— 
a warning made necessary by the great importance ascribed to 
them in ver. 11 f. Israel had been rejected for their sake. 

17. twés: a meiosis. Cf. iii. 3 ri yap ef qriornody ties; Teves de 
eime, mapapvdoipevos avrous, ds modddkis eipnkaper, émei wOAAG melovs of 
dmotioavres. Euthym.-Zig. 
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égexhdoOnoav. The same simile is used, with a different applica- 
tion, Lnoch xxvi. 1 kai cxeidev €padevaa eis rb pécov ris yis, Kai iSov 
Tomov nidoynpevor, év @ dévdpa Exovta mapahuddas pevovoas Kai Bacroveas 
tov Sévdpov éexkonévros. 

dyprédotos: ‘the wild olive.’ The olive, like the apple and most 
other fruit trees, requires to have a graft from a cultivated tree, 
otherwise the fruit of the seedling or sucker will be small and 
valueless. The ungrafted tree is the natural or wild olive. It is 
often confused with the oleaster (Eveagnus angusiifolius), but quite 
incorrectly, this being a plant of a different natural order, which 
however like the olive yields oil, although of an inferior character. 
See Tristram, Watural Hist. of the Bible, pp. 371-377. 

évexevtpioOns év adtois: ‘wert grafted in amongst the branches of 
the cultivated olive.’ St. Paul is here describing a wholly unnatural 
process. Grafts must necessarily be of branches from a cultivated 
olive inserted into a wild stock, the reverse process being one 
which would be valueless and is never performed. But the whole 
strength of St. Paul’s argument depends upon the process being 
an unnatural one (cf. ver. 24 kal mapa dvow évexevtpicOns); it is 
beside the point therefore to quote passages from classical writers, 
which, even if they seem to support St. Paul’s language, describe 
a process which can never be actually used. They could only show 
the ignorance of others,they would not justify him. Cf. Origen viii. 10, 
p: 265 Sed ne hoc quidem lateat nos in hoc loco, guod non eo ordine 
Apostolus olivae et oleastri similitudinem posutt, quo apud agricolas 
habetur. Lili enim mags olvam oleastro imserere, ef non oltvae 
oleastrum solent:, Paulus vero A postolica auctoritate ordine com- 
mutato res magis causis, quam causas rebus aptavit. 

guykowwrds: 1 Cor. ix, 23; Phil. i. 7; and cf. Eph. iii. 6 eda ra 
€6vn ovykAnpovopa kat adocwpa Kai ovpperoxa THs emayycdias év Xpiora 
"Ingod ba rod edayyediov, 

Tis pilns tis méryTos THs éhaias: comp. Jud. ix. 9 Kat cirev adrois 
9 €Aala, M1) dmoXeiaca Thy mibTnTa pov... mopevoona; Test. XII, 
Pat. Levi, 8 6 méprros Krddov pot éAalas Swxe midtnros. The 
genitive ris mdryros is taken by Weiss as a genitive of quality, as 
in the quotation above, and so the phrase comes to mean ‘the fat 
root of the olive. Lips. explains ‘the root from which the fatness 
of the olive springs.’ 

The genitive rijs mérnros seemed clumsy and unnatural to later revisers, 

‘and so was modified either by the insertion of «ai after pi¢ns, as in Ne A and 


__ later MSS. with Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Chrys., or by the omission 
.» Of 7s pigns in Western authorities D F G Iren.-lat. 


18. pi Katoxavxd tay kdddwv. St. Paul seems to be thinking of 
Gentile Christians who despised the Jews, both such as had 
become believers and such as had not. The Church of Corinth 
could furnish many instances of new converts who were carried 
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away by a fecling of excessive confidence, and who, partly on 
grounds of race, partly because they had understood or thought 
they had understood the Pauline teaching of éAevOepia, were full o. 
contempt for the Jewish Christians and the Jewish race. Inci- 
dentally St. Paul takes the opportunity of rebuking such as them. 

od ob thy ftLav «.7.A. ‘All your spiritual strength comes from 
the stock on which you have been grafted.’ In the ordinary process 
it may be when a graft of the cultivated olive is set on a wild stock 
the goodness of the fruit comes from the graft, but in this case it 18 
the reverse ; any merit, any virtue, any hope of salvation that the 
Gentiles may have arises entirely from the fact that they are grafted 
on a stock whose roots are the Patriarchs and to which the Jews, 
by virtue of their birth, belong. 

19. épets ody. The Gentile Christian justifies his feeling of 
confidence by reminding St. Paul that branches (Addo, not of 
khdSoc) had been cut off to let him in: therefore, he might argue, 
I am of more value than they, and have grounds for my self- 
confidence and contempt. 

20. xadds. St. Paul admits the statement, but suggests that the 
Gentile Christian should remember what were the conditions on 
which he was admitted. The Jews were cast off for want of faith, he 
was admitted for faith. There was no merit of his own, therefore 
he has no grounds for over-confidence: ‘Be not high-minded; 
rather fear, for if you trust in your merit instead of showing faith 
in Christ, you will suffer as the Jews did for their self-confidence 
and want of faith.’ 

21. et yap 6 Oeds «7.4. This explains the reason which made 
it right that they should fear. ‘The Jews—the natural branches— 
disbelieved and were not spared; is it in any way likely that you, 
if you disbelieve, will be spared when they were not—you who have 
not any natural right or claim to the position you now occupy?’ 


obSé cov deicerat is the correct reading (with NA BC P mtn. pauc., Boh., 
Orig.-lat., &c.); either because the direct future seemed too strong or under 
the influence of the Latin (me forte nec t2bz parcat Vulg. and Iren.-lat.) pjrws 
ov5é cov was read by D F GL &c., Syrr. Chrys. &c., then pefoerar was changed 
into peionra: (min. pauc. and Chrys.) for the sake of the grammar, and found 
its way into the TR. 


22. The Apostle sums up this part of his argument by deducing 
from this instance the two sides of the Divine character. God is full 
of goodness (xpyordrns, cf. ii. 4) and loving-kindness towards man- 
kind, and that has been shown by His conduct towards those 
Gentiles who have been received into the Christian society. That 
goodness will always be shown towards them if they repose their 
confidence on it, and do not trust in their own merits or the 
privileged position they enjoy. On the other hand the treatment 
of the Jews shows the severity which also belongs to the character 
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of God; a severity exercised against them just because they trusted 
in themselves. God can show the same severity against the Gentiles 
and cut them off as well as the Jew. 


droropula and xpyorérns should be read in the second part of the verse, 
with N ABC Orig. Jo.-Damasc. against the accusative of the Western and 
Syrian text. D has a mixed reading, dmoropiay and ypnorérns: the as- 
similation was easier in the first word than in the second. The @cod after 
xpyorérys is omitted by later MSS. with Clem.-Alex., Orig. from a desire 
for uniformity. 


édv émipetvys. The condition of their enjoying this goodness is 
that they trust in it, and not in their position. 

kat oJ: emphatic like the éyé of ver. 19 ‘ You too as well as the 

ews.’ 
_ 28. St. Paul now turns from the warning to the Gentile Christians, 
which was to a certain extent incidental, to the main subject of the 
paragraph, the possibility of the return of the Jews to the Divine 
Kingdom ; their grafting into the Divine stock. 

kai éxeivor 8€: ‘yes, and they too.’ 

24. This verse sums up the main argument. If God is so 
powerful that by a purely unnatural process (mapa ¢vow) He can 
graft a branch of wild olive into a stock of the cultivated plant, so 
that it should receive nourishment from it; can He not equally well, 
nay far more easily, reingraft branches which have been cut off 
the cultivated olive into their own stock? The restoration of 
Israel is an easier process than the call of the Gentiles, 


The Merits of the Fathers. 


In what sense does St. Paul say that Israelites are holy because 
the stock from which they come is holy (ver. 16), that they are 
dyannrot dia rods marépas (ver. 28)? He might almost seem to be 
taking up himself the argument he has so often condemned, that 
the descent of the Jews from Abraham is sufficient ground for 
their salvation, 

The greatness of the Patriarchs had become one of the common- 
places of Jewish Theology. For them the world was created (Apoc. 
Baruch, xxi. 24). They had been surrounded by a halo of myth 
and romance in popular tradition and fancy (see the note on iv. 3), 
and very early the idea seems to have prevailed that their virtues 
had a power for others as well as for themselves. Certainly Ezekiel 
in the interests of personal religion has to protest against some 
such view: ‘ Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were 
in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their righteousness, 
saith the Lord God’ (Ezek. xiv. 14). We know how this had 
developed by the time of our Lord, and the cry had arisen: ‘We 
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have Abraham for our father’ (see note on ii. 3). At a later date 
the doctrine of the merits of the Fathers had been developed 
into a system. As Israel was an organic body, the several 
members of which were closely bound together, the superfluous 
merits of the one part might be transferred to another. Of 
Solomon before he sinned it was said that he earned all by his 
own merit, after he sinned by the merit of the Fathers (Kohel 
rabba 60°). A comment on the words of Cant. i. 5 ‘I am black, 
but comely,’ closely resembles the dictum of St. Paul in ver. 18 
‘The congregation of Israel speaks: I am black through mine 
own works, but dovely through the works of my fathers’ (Shemoth 
rabba, c. 23). So again: ‘Israel lives and endures, because it 
supports itself on the fathers’ (7b. c. 44). A very close parallel to 
the metaphor of ver. 17 f. is given by Wajjkra rabba, c. 36 ‘As 
this vine supports itself on a trunk which is dry, while it is itself 
fresh and green, so Israel supports itself on the merit of the fathers, 
although they already sleep.’ So the merit of the fathers is a general 
possession of the whole people of Israel, and the protection of the 
whole people in the day of Redemption (Shemoth rabba, c. 443 
Beresch rabba, c. 40). So Pestkia 153% ‘The Holy One spake to 
Israel: My sons, if ye will be justified by Me in the judgement, 
make mention to Me of the merits of your fathers, so shall ye be 
justified before Me in the judgement’ (see Weber, Adésyn. Theol. 
p- 280 f.). 

Now; dad St. Paul lays great stress on the merits of the 
Fathcrs, it becomes quite clear that he had no such idea as this in 
his mind; and it is convenient to put the developed Rabbinical 
idea side by side with his teaching in order to show at once the 
resemblance and the divergence of the two views. It is quite clear 
in the first place that the Jews will not be restored to the Kingdom 
on any ground but that of Faith; so ver. 23 ¢av pi émpetvaor th 
dmorig. And in the second place St. Paul is dealing (as becomes 
quite clear below) not with the salvation of individuals, but with 
the restoration of the nation as a whole. The merits of the Fathers 
are not then looked upon as the cause of Israel’s salvation, but as 
a guarantee that Israel will attain that Faith which is a necessary 
condition of their being saved. It is a guarantee from either of 
two points of view. So far as our Faith is God’s gift, and so far 
as we can ascribe to Him feelings of preference or affection for one 
race as opposed to another (and we can do so just as much as 
Scripture does), it is evidence that Israel has those qualities 
which will attract to it the Divine Love. Those qualities of the 
founders of the race, those national qualities which Israel inherits, 
and which caused it to be selected as the Chosen People, these it 
still possesses. And on the other side so far as Faith comes by 
human effort or character. so far that Faith of Abraham, for which 
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he was accounted righteous before God, is a guarantee that the 
same Faith can be developed in his descendants. After all it is 
because they are a religious race, clinging too blindly to their own 
views, that they are rejected, and not because they are irreligious. 
They have a zeal for God, if not according to knowledge. When 
the day comes that that zeal is enlisted in the cause of the Messiah, 
the world will be won for Christ; and that it will be so enlisted the 
sanctity and the deep religious instinct of the Jewish stock as 
exhibited by the Patriarchs is, if not certain proof, at any rate evi- 
dence which appeals with strong moral force. 


MERCY TO ALL THE ULTIMATE PURPOSE OF GOI). 


XI. 25-36. AW this ts the unfolding of a mystery. The 
whole world, both Few and Gentile, shall enter the K ingdom., 
but a passing phase of disobedience has been allowed to the 
Fews now, as to the Gentiles in the past, that both alike, Few 
as well as Gentile, may need and receive the Divine mercy 
(vv. 25-32). What a stupendous exhibition of the Divine 
mercy and wisdom (vv. 33-36)! 


*° But I must declare to you, my brethren, the purpose hitherto 
concealed, but now revealed in these dealings of God with His 
people. I must not leave you ignorant. I must guard you 
against self-conceit on this momentous subject. That hardening 
of heart which has come upon Israel is only partial and temporary. 
It is to last only until the full complement of the Gentiles has 
entered into Christ’s kingdom. * When this has come about then the 
whole people of Israel shall be saved. So Isaiah (lix. 20) described 
the expected Redeemer as one who should come forth from the 
Holy city and should remove impieties from the descendants of 
Jacob, and purify Israel: 77 he would in fact fulfil God’s covenant 
with His people, and that would imply, as Isaiah elsewhere explains 
(xxvii. 9), a time when God would forgive Israel’s sins. This is 
our ground for believing that the Messiah who has come will bring 
salvation to Israel, and that He will do it by exercising the Divine pre- 
rogative of forgiveness; if Israel now needs forgiveness this only 
makes us more confident of the truth of the prophecy. *In the 
Divine plan, according to which the message of salvation has been 
preached, the Jews are treated as enemies of God, that room may 
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be found for you Gentiles in the kingdom; but this does not alter 
the fact that by the Divine principle of selection, they are still the 
beloved of the Lord, chosen for the sake of their ancestors, the 
Patriarchs. ®®God has showered upon them His blessings and 
called them to His privileges, and He never revokes the choice 
He has made. *% There is thus a parallelism between your case 
and theirs. You Gentiles were once disobedient to God. Now it 
has been Israel’s turn to be disobedient; and that disobedience has 
brought to you mercy. * In like manner their present disobedience 
will have this result: that they too will be recipients of the same 
mercy that you have received. °And the reason for the dis- 
obedience may be understood in both cases, if we look to the final 
purpose. God has, as it were, locked up all mankind, first Gentiles 
and then Jews, in the prison-house of unbelief, that He may be able 
at last to show His mercy on all alike. 

88 When we contemplate a scheme like this spread out before us 
in vast panorama, how forcibly does it bring home to us the in- 
exhaustible profundity of that Divine mind by which it was planned! 
The decisions which issue from that mind and the methods by which 
it works are alike inscrutable to man. “Into the secrets of the 
Almighty none can penetrate. No counsellor stands at His ear to 
whisper words of suggestion. Nothing in Him is derived from 
without so as to be claimed back again by its owner. ** He is the 
source of all things. Through Him all things flow. He is the 
final cause to which all things tend. Praised for ever be His 
name! Amen. 


25-86. St. Paul’s argument is now drawing to a close. He has 
treated all the points that are necessary. He has proved that 
the rejection of Israel is not contrary to Divine justice or Divine 
promises. He has convicted Israel of its own responsibility. He 
has shown how historically the rejection of Israel had been the 
cause of preaching the Gospel to the heathen, and this has led to 
far-reaching speculation on the future of Israel and its ultimate 
restoration ; a future which may be hoped for in view of the spiritual 
character of the Jewish race and the mercy and power of God. 
And now he seems to see all the mystery of the Divine purpose 
unfolded before him, and he breaks away from the restrained and 
formal method of argument he has hitherto imposed upon himself. 
Just as when treating of the Resurrection, his argument passes into 
revelation, ‘ Behold, I tell you a mystery’ (1 Cor. xv. §1): so here 
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he declares not merely as the result of his argument, but as an 
authoritative revelation, the mystery of the Divine purpose. 

25. of yap Oédw spas dyvociv: cf.i.13; 1 Cor. x. 1; xii. x 3 2Cor. 
i. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 13: a phrase used by St. Paul to emphasize 
something of especial importance which he wishes to bring home 
to his readers. It always has the impressive addition of ‘brethren,’ 
The ydp connects the verse immediately with what precedes, but 
also with the general argument. St. Paul’s argument is like 
a ladder; each step follows from what precedes; but from time to 
time there are, as it were, resting-places which mark a definite 
paint gained towards the end he has in view. 

TO puotiptov Toiro. On the meaning of ‘mystery’ in St. Paul 
see Lightfoot, Colossians, i. 26; Hatch, Zss. ix Bibl. Gk. p. 57 ff. 
Just at the time when Christianity was spreading, the mysteries as 
professing to reveal something more than was generally known, 
especially about the future state, represented the most popular form © 
of religion, and from them St. Paul borrows much of his phraseology. 
So in Col. i. 28, 1 Cor. ii. 6 we have teAeov, in Phil. iv. 12 
peptnua, in Eph. i. 13 odpayiferOa; so in Ign. Ephes. 12 Uadtdov 
ctupvora. But whereas among the heathen pvorfpioy was always 
used of a mystery concealed, with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. 
It is his mission to make known the Word of God, the mystery 
which has been kept silent from eternal ages, but has now been 
revealed to mankind (x Cor. ii. 7; Eph. iii. 3,4; Rom. xvi. 25). 
This mystery, which has been declared in Christianity, is the eternal 
purpose of God to redeem mankind in Christ, and all that is im- 
plied in that. Hence it is used of the Incarnation (x Tim. iii. 16), 
of the crucifixion of Christ (1 Cor. ii. 1, 7), of the Divine purpose 
to sum up all things in Him (Eph. i. 9), and especially of the 
inclusion of the Gentiles in the kingdom (Eph. iii. 3, 4; Col. i. 26, 
27; Rom. xvi. 25). Here it is used in a wide sense of the whole 
plan or scheme of redemption as revealed to St. Paul, by which 
Jews and Gentiles alike are to be included in the Divine Kingdom, 
and all things are working up, although in ways unseen and 
unknown, to that end. 

iva pty ire wap’ Eaurois ppdvypoe: ‘that you may not be wise in 
your own conceits,’ i.e. by imagining that it is in any way through 
your own merit that you have accepted what others have refused : 
it has been part of the eternal purpose of God. 

év éavrois ought probably to be read with A B, Jo.-Damase. instead of nap” 
éavrois NCD L &c., Chrys. &c., as the latter would probably be introduced 
from xii. 16. Both expressions occur in the LXX. Is. v. a1 of cuverod ev 
éaurois, Prov. iii, 7 pi} tod pporipos mapa ceavTe, 

mépwors «.1.X.: ‘a hardening in part’ (cf. ék pépous 1 Cor. xii. 2%). 
St. Paul asserts once more what he has constantly insisted on 
throughout this chapter, that this fall of the Jews is only partial 
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(cf. wv. 5, 7, 17), but here he definitely adds a point to which he 
has been working up in the previous section, that it is only tem- 
porary and that the limitation in time is ‘until all nations of the 
earth come into the kingdom’; cf. Luke xxi. 24 ‘and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled.’ 

75 whijpwpa tov é0vdv: the full completed number, the comple- 
ment of the Gentiles, i.e. the Gentile world as a whole, just as in 
ver. 12 76 mAjpwpa is the Jewish nation as a whole. 


There was a Jewish basis to these speculations on the completed number. 
Apoc. Baruch xxiii. 4 guia quando peccavit Adam et decreta fuit mors contra 
eos quit gignerentur, tunc numerata est multitudo eorum gzz gignerentur, 
et numero illt praeparatus est locus ubi habitarent viventes et ubi custo- 
direntur mortu?, nisi ergo compleatur numerus praedictus on vivet creatura 

. 4 (5) Ezra ii. 40, 41 (where Jewish ideas underlie a Christian work) 
recipe, Ston, numerum tuum ef conclude candidatos tuos, gut legem Domini 
compleverunt: filiorum tuorum, guos optabas, plenus est numerus: roga 
imperium Domini ut sanctificetur populus tuus gui vocatus est ab initio. 


eioéX@y was used almost technically of entering into the Kingdom 
or the Divine glory or life (cf. Matt. vii. 21; xviii. 8; Mark ix. 
43-47.), and so came to be used absolutely in the same sense 
(Matt. vii. 13; xxiii. 13; Luke xiii. 24). 

26. xat ofrw: ‘and so,’ i.e. by the whole Gentile world coming 
into the kingdom and thus rousing the Jews to jealousy, cf. ver. 11 f. 
These words ought to form -a new sentence and not be joined 
with the preceding, for the following reasons: (1) the reference of 
ovra is to the sentence dypis of «7.A. We must not therefore 
make otrw ... cw@noerat coordinate with mopwos... yéyovev and 
subordinate to ér, for if we did so ovr would be explained by 
the sentence with which it is coordinated, and this is clearly not 
St. Paul’s meaning. He does not mean that Israel will be saved 
because it is hardened. (2) The sentence, by being made in- 
dependent, acquires much greater emphasis and force. 

mas “lopand. In what sense are these words used? (1) The 
whole context shows clearly that it is the actual Israel of history 
that is referred to. This is quite clear from the contrast with ré 
m\npopa tev éOvav in ver. 25, the use of the term Israel in the same 
verse, and the drift of the argument in vv. 17-24. It cannot be 
interpreted either of the spiritual Israel, as by Calvin, or the 
remnant according to the election of grace, or such Jews as believe, 
or all who to the end of the world shall turn unto the Lord. 

(2) més must be taken in the proper meaning of the word: 
‘Israel as a whole, Israel as a nation, and not as necessarily in- 
cluding. every individual Israelite. Cf. 1 Kings xii, 1 «al etme 
Sayoud mpos mavta “Iopand: 2 Chron. xii. 1 éyxaréhure rds evrodds 
Kupiov kal mas lopaid per’ avrod: Dan. ix. 11 kat mas ‘Iopan\ mapéBnoay 
Tov vopoy gov Kal é&ekAwvay TOU un aKovaat THS Porns cov, 
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owOjcerat: ‘shall attain the cwrgpia of the Messianic age by 
being received into the Christian Church’: the Jewish conception 
of the Messianic cernpia being fulfilled by the spiritual carnpia of 
Christianity. Cf. x. 13. 

So the words of St. Paul mean simply this. The people of 
Israel as a nation, and no longer dnd pepous, shall be united with 
the Christian Church. They do not mean that every Israelite shall 
finally be saved. Of final salvation St. Paul is not now thinking, 
nor of God’s dealings with individuals, nor does he ask about those 
who are already dead, or who will die before this salvation of 
Israel is attained. He is simply considering God’s dealings with 
the nation as a whole. As elsewhere throughout these chapters, 
St. Paul is dealing with peoples and classes of men. He looks 
forward in prophetic vision to a time when the whole earth, 
including the kingdoms of the Gentiles (76 mAjpopa rév €6vév) and 
the people of Israel (més "Iopand), shall be united in the Church of 
God. 

26, 27. kalas yéypanrar, The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. lix. 20, the concluding words being added from Is. 
xxvii, 9. The quotation is free: the only important change, how- 
ever, is the substitution of ée Sidv for the évexev Sidy of the LXX. 
The Hebrew reads ‘and a Redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression in Jacob.’ The variation 
apparently comes from Ps, xiii. 7, lii..7 (LXX) ris Sdcee ée Scdv rd 
TaTHptoy Tod "IopanaA ; 

The passage occurs in the later portion of Isaiah, just where the 
Prophet dwells most fully on the high spiritual destinies of Israel; 
and its application to the Messianic kingdom is in accordance with 
the spirit of the original and with Rabbinic interpretation. ‘St. Paul 
uses the words to imply that the Redeemer, who is represented by 
the Prophets as coming from Zion, and is therefore conceived by 
him as realized in Christ, will in the end redeem the whole of Israel. 
The passage, as quoted, implies the complete purification of Israel 
from their iniquity by the Redeemer and the forgiveness of their 
sins by God. 

In these speculations St. Paul was probably strongly influenced, 
at any rate as to their form, by Jewish thought. The Rabbis con- 
nected these passages with the Messiah: cf. Tract, Sanhedrin, f. 
98. 1 ‘R. Jochanan said: When thou shalt see the time in which 
many troubles shall come like a river upon Israel, then expect the 
Messiah himself as says Is. lix. rg.’ Moreover a universal restora- 
tion of Israel was part of the current Jewish expectation. All 
Israel should be collected together. There was to be a kingdom 
in Palestine, and in order that Israel as a whole might share in 
this there was to be a general resurrection. Nor was the belief in 
the coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles without parallel. 
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Although later Judaism entirely denied all hope to the Gentiles, 
much of the Judaism of St. Paul’s day still maintained the O. T. 
belief (Is. xiv. 2; Ixvi. 12, 19-21; Dan. ii. 44; vii. 14, 27). Seo 
Enoch xc. 33 ‘And all that had been destroyed and dispersed and 
all the beasts of the field and all the birds of the heaven assembled 
in that house, and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced with great joy 
because they were all good and had returned to his house.’ Orae. 
Sibyll. iii. 710 f. cat rére 89 voor maca modes 7 epéovow .. . Oedre, 
mecdvtes Amavres emi xOovi AodperOa aOdvarov Bacidqja, Ocdy péyav 
aévady re, Ps. Sol. xvii. 33-35 ‘And he shall purge Jerusalem and 
make it holy, even as it was in the days of old, so that the nations 
may come from the ends of the earth to see his glory, bringing as 
gifts her sons that had fainted, and may see the glory of the Lord, 
wherewith God hath glorified her’ The centre of this kingdom 
will be Jerusalem (compare the extract given above), and it is 
perhaps influenced by these conceptions that St. Paul in ix. 26 
inserts the word ‘there’ and here reads é« Sia». If this be so, it 
shows how, although using so much of the forms and language of 
current conceptions, he has spiritualized just as he has broadened 
them. Gal. iv. 26 shows that he is thinking of a Jerusalem which 
is above, very different from the purified earthly Jerusalem of the 
Rabbis; and this enables us to see how here also a spiritual 
conception underlies much of his language. 

6 fudpevos: Jesus as the Messiah. Cf. 1 Thess. i. ro. 

27. kal airy x.t.d.: ‘and whensoever I forgive their sins then 
shall my side of the covenant I have made with them be fulfilled.’ 

28. xara pév 7d edayyédiov: ‘as regards the Gospel order, the 
principles by which God sends the Gospel into the world” This 
verse sums up the argument of vv. 11-24. 

éx@poi; treated by God as enemies and therefore shut off from 
Him. 

8 Spas: ‘for your sake, in order that you by their exclusion 
may be brought into the Messianic Kingdom.’ 

kata 8€ Thy ékAoyyv: ‘as regards the principle of election :’ 
‘because they are the chosen race.’ That this is the meaning is 
shown by the fact that the word is parallel to edayyédov, It cannot 
mean here, as in vv. 5, 6, ‘as regards the elect,’ i.e. the select 
remnant. It gives the grounds upon which the chosen people were 
beloved. With dyamnroi, cf. ix. 25; the quotation there probably 
suggested the word. 

Sud tods warepas: cf. ix. 4; xi. 16 f.: ‘for the sake of the Patri- 
archs’ from whom the Israelites have sprung and who were well- 
pleasing to God. 

29. St. Paul gives the reason for believing that God will not 
desert the people whom He has called, and chosen, and on whom 
He has showered His Divine blessings. It lies in the unchangeable 

é 
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nature of God: He does not repent Him of the choice that He has 
made. 

Gperapéhyta: 2 Cor. vii. 10. The Divine gifts, such as have 
been enumerated in ix. 4, 5, and such as God has showered upon 
the Jews, bear the impress of the Giver. As He is not one who 
will ever do that for which He will afterwards feel compunction, 
His feelings of mercy towards the Jews will never change. 

4 KAijous: the calling tothe Kingdom. 

80. The grounds for believing that God does not repent for the 
gifts that He has given may be gathered from the parallelism 
between the two cases of the Jews and the Gentiles, in one of which 
His purpose has been completed, in the other not so. The Gentile 
converts were disobedient once, as St. Paul has described at length 
in the first chapter, but yet God has now shown pity on them, and 
to accomplish this He has taken occasion from the disobedience of 
the Jews: the same purpose and the same plan of providence may 
be seen also in the case of the Jews. God’s plan is to make dis- 
obedience an opportunity of showing mercy. The disobedience — 
of the Jews, like that of the Gentiles, had for its result the manifesta. 
tion of the mercy of God. 

The spets shows that this verse is written, as is all this chapter. 
with the thought of Gentile readers prominently before the writer’s 
mind, 

81. TO sperépe éd€er: ‘by that same mercy which was shown to 
you.’ Ifthe Jews had remained true to their covenant God would 
have been able on His side merely to exhibit fidelity to the 
covenant. As they have however been disobedient, they equally 
with the Gentiles are recipients of tne Divine mercy. These words 
T@ twerepw éAcee go with edenOdar, ef. Gal. ii. 10; 2 Cor. xii, 4, as is 
shown by the parallelism of the two clauses 


pov 8€ nrenOnre Th Tovrev drebeig 
TO tperépp édéee iva xa airot viv edenbdor 


This parallelism of the clauses may account for the presence of 
the second viv with éden640x, which should be read with 8 B D, Boh., 
Jo. Damase. It was omitted by Syrian and some Western authorities 
(AEFG, &c. Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. rell.) because it 
seemed hardly to harmonize with facts. The authorities for it 
are too varied for it to be an accidental insertion arising from a 
repetition of the previous viv. 

82. St. Paul now generalizes from these instances the character 
of God’s plan, and concludes his argument with a maxim which 
solves the riddle of the Divine action. There is a Divine purpose 
in the sin of mankind described in i. 18-iii, 20; there is a Divine 
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purpose in the faithlessness of the Jews. The object of both alike 
is to give occasion for the exhibition of the Divine mercy. If God 
has shut men up in sin it is only that He may have an oppor- 
tunity of showing His compassion. So in Gal. iii. 22 dAAad ovy- 
éxdeoev i) ypahy Ta mavra bd dpaptiay, iva 9 émayyeXia ex miotews "Inood 
Xpicrov 8069 trois miorevovor, the result of sin is represented as being 
to give the occasion for the fulfilment of the promise and the 
mission of the Messiah. All God’s dealings with the race are in 
accordance with His final purpose. However harsh they may 
seem, when we contemplate the final end we can only burst forth 
into thankfulness to God. . 

ouvékdetce yap 6 Oeds: cf. i. 24 f., and see below, p. 347. 

ouvéxdetoe: Ps, Ixxviii [Ixxvii]. 62 ‘He gave his people over 
unto the sword (cuvéxdecev cis poupaiar).’ Used with the pregnant 
sense of giving over so that there can be no escape. 

tods mavtas. Not necessarily every single individual, but all looked 
at collectively, as the mAnpopa rév e6vav and mas "Iopand. All the classes 
into which the world may be divided, Jew and Gentile alike, will be 
admitted into the Messianic Kingdom or God’s Church. The 
reference is not here any more than elsewhere to the final salvation 
of every individual. 

83. St. Paul has concluded his argument. He has vindicated 
the Divine justice and mercy. He has shown how even the reign 
of sin leads to a beneficent result. And now, carried away by the 
contrast between the apparent injustice and the real justice of God, 
having demonstrated that it is our knowledge and not His goodness 
that is at fault when we criticize Him, he bursts forth in a great 
ascription of praise to Him, declaring the unfathomable character 
of His wisdom. 

We may notice that this description of the Divine wisdom re- 
presents not so much the conclusion of the argument as the assump- 
tion that underlies it, It is because we believe in the infinite 
character of the Divine power and love that we are able to argue 
that if in one case unexpectedly and wonderfully His action has 
been justified, therefore in other cases we may await the result, 
resting in confidence on His wisdom. 

Marcion’s text, which had omitted everything between x. § and xi. 34 (see 
on ch. x) here resumes. Tert. quotes vv. 32, 33 as follows: o profundum 
divitiarum et sapientiae Dei, et ininvestigabiles viae eius, omitting «at 
ywadoews and ds dvegepedynra ta xpiyara airov. Then follow vv. 34, 35 
without any variation. On ver. 36 we know nothing. See Zahn, p. 518., 


Bd0os: ‘inexhaustible wealth.’ Cf. Prov. xviii. 3 Sddos kaxéy, 
troubles to which there is no bottom. The three genitives that 
follow are probably coordinate ; mdovrov means the wealth of the 
Divine grace, cf. x. 12; codias and yrdcews are to be distinguished 
as meaning the former, a broad and comprehensive survey of things 

&3 
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in their special relations, what we call Philosophy ; the latter an 
intuitive penetrating perception of particular truths (see Lft. on 
Col. i. 9). F 

dvefepedvnta: Prov. xxv. 3, Sym.; and perhaps Jer. xvii. 9, Sym. 
(Field, Hexapla, ii. 617), ‘unsearchable’ ; kpiwara, not judicial de- 
cisions, but judgements on the ways and plans of life. Cf. Ecclus. 
XVii. 12 Scadjeny aidvos ~ornoev per’ avTay, kal Ta Kpipata adtov inéderkev 
avrots. 

dve§txviactot: ‘that cannot be traced out,’ Eph. iii. 8; Job v. 9; 
iX. 10; xxxiv.24. This passage seems to have influenced 1 Clem. 
Rom. xx, § d8icowr re dvetiyviagra... . ouvéxerat mpoordypacw. 

34. tls ydp éyvw «.t.d. This is taken from Is. xl. 13, varying 
only very slightly from the LXX. It is quoted also 1 Cor. ii. 16. 

35. 7 tis mpoddwxev aitd, kal dvramodo0jceran aito; taken from 
Jobxli. rr, but not the LXX, which reads (ver. 2) ris dvtirryceral pot Kat 
vmopevet; The Hebrew ( RV.) reads, ‘Who hath first given unto me 
that I should repay him?’ It is interesting to notice that the only 
other quotation in St. Paul which varies very considerably from the 
LXxX is also taken from the book of Job (1 Cor. iii. 19, cf. Job v. 13), 
see p. 302. This verse corresponds to & 8dos mdobrov. ‘So rich 
are the spiritual gifts of God, that none can make any return, and 
He needs no recompense for what He gives,’ 

86. God needs no recompense, for all things that are exist in 
Him, all things come to man through Him, and to Him all return. 
He is the source, the agent, and the final goal of all created things 
and all spiritual life. 

Many commentators have attempted to find in these words 
a reference to the work of the different persons of the Trinity (see 
esp. Liddon, who restates the argument in the most successful 
form). But (1) the prepositions do not suit this interpretation : 
t aérod indeed expresses the attributes of the Son, but eis adréy 
can not naturally or even possibly be used of the Spirit. (2) The 
whole argument refers to a different line of thought. It is the 
relation of the Godhead as a whole to the universe and to created 
things. God (not necessarily the Father) is the source and inspirer 
and goal of all things, 


This fundamental assumption of the infinite character of the Divine - 
wisdom was one which St. Paul would necessarily inherit from Judaism, 
It is expressed most clearly and definitely in writings produced immediately 
after the fall of Jerusalem, when the pious Jew who still preserved a belief 
in the Divine favour towards Israel could find no hope or solution of the 
problem but in a tenacious adherence to what he could hold only by faith. 
God’s ways are deeper and more wonderful than man could ever understand 
or fathom: only this was certain—that there was a Divine purpose of love 
towards Israel which would be shown in God’s own time. There are many 
resemblances to St. Paul, not only in thought but in expression. Apoc. 
Baruch xiv. 8, 9 Sed quis, Dominator Domine, assequetur tudicium tuum ? 
aut quis investigabit profundum viae tuae? aut quis supputabit gravitatem 
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semitae tuae? aut quis poterit cogitare consilium tuum incomprehensibile$ 
aut quis unguam ex natis inveniet principium aut finem sapientiae tuae?... 
xx. 4 et tunc ostendam tibi tudicium virtutis meae, et vias [in \investicabiles 
++.xxi 10 fu enim solus es vivens immortalis et (in investigabilis et 
numerum hominum nostt.. . liv. 12, 13 ecquis enim assimilabttur in mira- 
biltbus tuis, Deus, aut quis comprehendet cogitationem tuam profundam 
vitae? Quia tu consilio tuo gubernas omnes creaturas quas creavil dextera 
tua, et te omnem fontem lucts apud te constituisti, et thesaurum sapientiae 
sublus thronum tuum praeparasti .. .1xxv guts assimilabitur, Domine, boni- 
tatt tuae? est enim incomprehensibilis. Aut quis scrutabitur miserationss 
tuas, quae sunt infinitae? aut quis comprehendet intelligentiam tuam? aut 
quis poterit consonare cogitationes mentis tuae? 4 Ezra v. 34 torquent me 
renes met per omnem horam quaerentem apprehendere semitam Altissimi et 
tnvestigare partem iudictt eius. et dixit ad me Non potes... 40 et dixit ad 
me Quomodo non potes facere unum de his quae dicta sunt, sic non poteris 
invenire iudicium meum aut finem caritatis quam populo promisi? 


The Argument of Romans IX-X1I. 


In the summary that has been given (pp. 269-275) of the various 
opinions which have been held concerning the theology of this 
section, and especially of ch. ix, it will have been noticed that 
almost all commentators, although they differed to an extraordinary 
degree in the teaching which they thought they had derived from 
the passage, agreed in this, that they assumed that St. Paul was 
primarily concerned with the questions that were exercising their 
own minds, as to the conditions under which grace is given to man, 
and the relation of the human life to the Divine will. Throughow 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a small number of com- 
mentators are distinguished from the general tendency by laying 
stress on the fact that both in the ninth and in the eleventh chapter, 
it is not the lot of the individual that is being considered, nor 
eternal salvation, but that the object of the Apostle is to explain 
the rejection of the Jews as a nation; that he is therefore dealing 
with nations, not individuals, and with admission to the Christian 
Church as representing the Messianic cwrnpia and not directly with 
the future state of mankind. This view is very ably represented by 
the English philosopher Locke; it is put forward in a treatise which 
has been already referred to by Beyschlag (p. 275) and forms the 
basis of the exposition of the Swiss commentator Oltramare, who 
puts the position very shortly when he says that St. Paul is speaking 
not of the scheme of election or of election in itself, but ‘of God’s 
plan for the salvation of mankind, a plan which proceeded on the 
principle of election.’ 

It is true that commentators who have adopted this view (in 
particular Beyschlag) have pressed it too far, and have used it to 
explain or explain away passages to which it will not apply; but it 
undoubtedly represents the main lines of the Apostle’s argument 
and his purpose throughout these chapters. In order to estimate 
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his point of view our starting-point must be the conclusion he 
arrives at. This, as expressed at the end of ch. xi, is that God 
wishes to show His mercy upon all alike; that the world as a whole, 
the fulness of the Gentiles and all Israel, will come into the Messianic 
Kingdom and be saved; that the realization of this end is a mystery 
which has now been revealed, and that all this shows the greatness 
of the Divine wisdom ; a wisdom which is guiding all things to their 
final consummation by methods and in ways which we can only 
partially follow. 

The question at issue which leads St. Paul to assert the Divine 
purpose is the fact which at this time had become apparent ; Israel 
as a nation was rejected from the Christian Church. If faith in 
the Messiah was to be the condition of salvation, then the mass of 
the Jews were clearly excluded. The earlier stages of the argu- 
ment have been sufficiently explained. St. Paul first proves (ix. 
6-29) that in this rejection God had been neither untrue to His 
promise nor unjust. He then proves (ix. 30-x. ¥3) that the Israelites 
were themselves guilty, for they had rejected the Messiah, although 
they had had full and complete knowledge of His Message, and 
full warning. But yet there is a third aspect from which the — 
rejection of Israel may be regarded—that of the Divine purpose. 
What has been the result of this rejection of Israel? It has led to 
the calling of the Gentiles,—this is an historical fact, and guided 
by it we can see somewhat further into the future. Here is 
a case where St. Paul can remember how different had been the 
result of his own failure from what he had expected. He can appeal 
to his own experience. There was a day, still vividly before his 
mind, when in the Pisidian Antioch, full of bitterness and a sense 
of defeat, he had uttered those memorable words ‘ from henceforth 
we will go to the Gentiles.’ This had seemed at the moment a con- 
fession that his work was not being accomplished. Now he can see 
the Divine purpose fulfilled in the creation of the great Gentile 
churches, and arguing from his own experience in this one case, 
where God’s purpose has been signally vindicated, he looks 
forward into the future and believes that, by ways other than we 
can follow, God is working out that eternal purpose which is part 
of the revelation he has to announce, the reconciliation of the world 
to Himself in Christ. He concludes therefore with this ascription 
of praise to God for His wisdom and mercy, emphasizing the 
belief which is at once the conclusion and the logical basis of his 
argument. 


St. Paul's Philosophy of History. 


The argument then of this section of the Epistle is not a dis- 
cussion of the principles on which grace is given to mankind, but 
a philosophy of History. In the short concluding doxology te 
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the Epistte—a conclusion which sums up the thought which 
underlies so much of the previous argument—St. Paul speaks of 
the mystery which has been kept silent in eternal times, but is 
now revealed, ‘the Counsel,’ as Dr. Hort (in Lft. Bzbhcal Essays, 
Pp. 325) expresses it, ‘of the far-seeing God, the Ruler of ages or 
periods, by which the mystery kept secret from ancient times is 
laid open in the Gospel for the knowledge and faith of all nations.’ 
So again in Eph. i. 4-11 he speaks of the foreknowledge and plan 
which God had before the foundation of the world; a plan which 
has now been revealed: the manifestation of His goodness to 
all the nations of the world. St. Paul therefore sees a plan or 
‘ purpose in history; in fact he has a philosophy of History. The 
characteristics of this theory we propose shortly to sum up. 

(1) From Rom. v. 12 ff. we gather that St. Paul divides history 
into three periods represented typically by Adam, Moses, Christ, 
excluding the period before the Fall, which may be taken to typify 
an ideal rather than to describe an actual historical period. Of these 
the first period represents a state not of innocence but of ignorance. 
‘Until the Law, i.e. from Adam to Moses, sin was in the world ; 
but sin is not imputed when there is no law.’ It is a period which 
might be represented to us by the most degraded savage tribes. 
If sin represents failure to attain an ideal, they are sinful; but if 
sin represents guilt, they cannot be condemned, or at any rate only 
to a very slight degree and extent. Now if God deals with 
men in such a condition, how does He do so? The answer is, by 
the Revelation of Law; in the case of the Jewish people, by 
the Revelation of the Mosaic Law. Now this revelation of Law, 
with the accompanying and implied idea of judgement, has 
fulfilled certain functions. It has in the first place convicted man 
of sin; it has shown him the inadequacy of his life and conduct. 
‘For I had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt 
not lust. It has taught him the difference between right and 
wrong, and made him feel the desire for a higher life. And so, 
secondly, it has been the schoolmaster leading men to Christ. It 
has been the method by which mankind has been disciplined, by 
which they have been gradually prepared and educated. And 
thirdly, Law has taught men their weakness. The ideal is there; 
the desire to attain it is there; a struggle to attain it begins, and 
that struggle convinces us of our own weakness and of the power of 
sin over us. We not only learn a need for higher ideals; we learn 
also the need we have for a more powerful helper. This is the 
discipline of Law, and it prepares the way for the higher and 
fuller revelation of the Gospel. 

These three stages are represented for us typically, and most 
clearly in the history of the Jewish dispensation. Even here of 
course there is an element of inexactness in them. There was 
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a knowledge of right and wrong before Moses, there was an 
increase in knowledge after him ; but yet the stages do definitely 
exist. And they may be found also running through the whole of 
history ; they are not confined to the Jewish people. The stage of 
primitive ignorance is one through which presumably every race 
of men has passed; some in fact have not yet passed beyond it: 
but there has been progress upwards, and the great principle 
which has accompanied and made possible that progress is Law. 
The idea of Law in St. Paul is clearly not exhausted in the Jewish 
law, although that of course is the highest example of it. All 
peoples have been under law in some form. It is a great holy 
beneficent principle, but yet it is one which may become a burden. 
It is represented by the law of the conscience; it is witnessed by 
the moral judgements which men have in all ages passed on one 
another ; it is embodied in codes and ordinances and bodies of law ; 
it is that in fact which distinguishes for men the difference between 
right and wrong. The principle has worked, or is working, 
among mankind everywhere, and is meant to be the preparation of, 
as it creates the need for, the highest revelation, that of the Gospel. 

(2) These three stages represent the first point in St. Paul’s 
scheme of history. A second point is the idea of Election or 
Selection, or rather that of the ‘ Purpose of God which worketh 
by Selection” God did not will to redeem mankind ‘by a nod’ 
as He might have done, for that, as Athanasius puts it, would be to 
undo the work of creation; but He accepts the human conditions 
which He has created and uses them that the world may work out 
its own salvation. So, as St. Paul feels, He has selected Israel to 
be His chosen people; they have become the depositary of Divine 
truth and revelation, that through them, when the fulness of time 
has come, the world may receive Divine knowledge. This is clearly 
the conception underlying St. Paul’s teaching, and looking back from 
the vantage ground of History we can see how true it is. To use 
modern phraseology, an ‘ethical monotheism’ has been taught the 
world through the Jewish race and through it alone. And St. Paul’s 
principle may be extended further. He himself speaks of the ‘ fulness 
of time,’ and it is no unreal philosophy to believe that the purpose 
of God has shown itself in selecting other nations also for excel- 
lence in other directions, in art, in commerce, in science, in states- 
manship; that the Roman Empire was built up in order to 
create a sphere in which the message of the Incarnation might 
work; that the same purpose has guided the Church in the 
centuries which have followed. An historian like Renan would 
tell us that the freer development of the Christian Church was only 
made possible by the fall of Jerusalem and the divorce from 
Judaism. History tells us how the Arian persecutions occasioned 
the conversion of the Goths, and how the division of the Church 
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at the schism of East and West, or at the time of the Reformation, 
occasioned new victories for Christianity. Again and again an event 
which to contemporaries must have seemed disastrous has worked 
out beneficially ; and so, guided by St. Paul’s example, we learn to 
trust in that Divine wisdom and mercy which in some cases where 
we can follow its track has been so deeply and unexpectedly 
vindicated, and which is by hypothesis infinite in power and 
wisdom and knowledge. 

(3) These then are two main points in St. Paul’s teaching ; first, 
the idea of gradual progress upwards implied in the stages of Adam, 
Moses, Christ; secondly, the idea of a purpose running through 
history, a purpose working by means of Selection. But to what 
euGi The end is looked at under a twofold aspect; it is the 
completion of the Messianic Kingdom, and the exhibition of the 
Divine mercy. In describing the completion of the Messianic 
Kingdom, St. Paul uses, as in all his eschatological passages, the 
forms and phrases of the Apocalyptic literature of his time, but 
reasons have been given for thinking that he interpreted them, at 
any rate to a certain extent, in a spiritual manner. There is per- 
haps a further difficulty, or at any rate it may be argued that St. Paul 
is mistaken as regards the Jews, in that he clearly expected that at 
some time not very remote they would return to the Messianic King- 
dom ; yet nothing has yet happened which makes this expectation 
any more probable. We may argue in reply that so far as there 
was any mistaken expectation, it was of the nearness of the last times, 
and that the definite limit fixed by St. Paul, ‘until the fulness of the 
Gentiles come in,’ has not yet been reached. But it is better to 
go deeper, and to ask whether it is not the case that the rejection 
of the Jews now as then fulfils a purpose in the Divine plan? 
The well-known answer to the question, ‘ What is the chief argu- 
ment for Christianity ?’—‘ the Jews ’—reminds us of the continued 
existence of that strange race, living as sojourners among men, 
the ever-present witnesses to a remote past which is connected by 
our beliefs intimately with the present. By their traditions to 
which they cling, by the O. T. Scriptures which they preserve by 
an independent chain of evidence, by their hopes, and by their 
highest aspirations, they are a living witness to the truth of that 
which they reject. They have their purpose still to fulfil in the 
Divine plan. 

St. Paul’s final explanation of the purpose of God—the exhi- 
bition of the Divine mercy—suggests the solution of another class 
of questions. In all such speculations there is indeed a difficulty, 
—the constant sense of the limitations of human language as 
applied to what is Divine; and St. Paul wishes us to feel these 
limitations, for again and again he uses such expressions as 
‘I speak as a man.’ But yet granting this, the thought does 
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supply a solution of many problems. Why does God allow sin? 
Why does He shut up men under sin? It is that ultimately He 
may exhibit the depths of His Divine mercy. We may feel that 
some such scheme of the course of history as was sketched out 
above explains for us much that is difficult, but yet we always 
come back to an initial question, Why does God allow such a state 
of affairs to exist?. We may grant that it comes from the free-will 
of man; but if God be almighty He must have created man with 
that free-will. We may speak of His limitation of His own powers, 
and of His Redemption of man without violating the conditions of 
human life and nature; but if He be almighty, it is quite clear 
that He could have prevented all sin and misery by a single act. 
What answer can we make? We can only say, as St. Paul does, 
that it is that He may reveal the Divine mercy; if man had not been 
created so as to need this mercy, we should never have known the 
Love of God as revealed in His Son. That is the farthest that 
our speculations may legitimately go. 

(4) But one final question. What evidence does St. Paul. give 
for a belief in the Divine purpose in history? It is twofold. On 
the one hand, within the limited circle of our own knowledge or 
experience, we can see that things have unexpectedly and wonder- 
fully worked out so as to indicate a purpose. That was St. Paul’s 
experience in the preaching to the Gentiles. Where we have more 
perfect knowledge and can see the end, there we see God’s purpose 
working. And on the other hand our hypothesis is a God of 
infinite power and wisdom. If we have faith in this intellectual 
conception, we believe that, where we cannot understand, our failure 
arises from the limitations not of God’s power and will, but of our 
own intelligence, 

An illustration may serve to bring this home. We can read 
in such Jewish books as 4 Ezra or the Apocalypse of Baruch the 
bewilderment and confusion of mind of a pious Jew at the fall 
of Jerusalem. Every hope and aspiration that he had seems 
shattered. But looked at from the point of view of Christianity, 
and the wider development of Christianity, that was an inevitable 
and a necessary step in the progress of the Church. If we believe 
in a Divine purpose in history, we can see it working here quite 
clearly. Yet to many a contemporary the event must have been 
inexplicable. We can apply the argument to our time. In the 
past, where we can trace the course of events, we have evidence of 
the working of a Divine purpose, and so in the present, where so 
much is obscure and dark, we can believe that there is still a Divine 
purpose working, and that all the failures and misfortunes and 
rebuffs of the time are yet steps towards a higher end. Z¢ dexit 
ad me: Initio terrent orbs et antequam starent exitus saeculi..., et 
antequam tnvestigareniur praesentes anni, et anteguam abalienarentur 
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corum qui nune peccant adinventiones et consignalt essent qui fide 
thesaurizaverunt: tune cogitavt et facta sunt per me solum et nom 
per alium, ut et finis per me et non per alium (4 Ezra vi. 1-6). 


The Salvation of the Individual. Free-will and 
Predestination. 


While the ‘ Nationalist’ interpretation of these chapters has been 
adopted, it has at the same time been pointed out that, although it 
correctly represents St. Paul’s line of argument, it cannot be legiti- 
mately used as it has been to evade certain difficulties which have 
been always felt as to his language. St. Paul’s main line of argu- 
ment applies to nations and peoples, but it is quite clear that the 
language of ix. 19-23 applies and is intended to apply equally to 
individuals. Further it is impossible to say, as Beyschlag does, that 
there is no idea in the Apostle’s mind of a purpose before time. It 
is God’s purpose ‘before the foundation of the world’ which is 
being expounded. And again, it is quite true to say that the 
election is primarily an election to privilege; yet there is a very 
intimate connexion between privilege and eternal salvation, and 
the language of ix. 22, 23 ‘fitted unto destruction, ‘ prepared unto 
glory,’ cannot be limited to a merely earthly destiny. Two ques- 
tions then still remain to be answered, What theory is implied 
in St. Paul’s language concerning the hope and future of individuals 
whether Christian or unbelicvers, and what theory is implied as to 
the relation between Divine foreknowledge and human free-will? 

We have deliberately used the expression ‘what theory is 
implied?’; for St. Paul never formally discusses either of these 
questions; he never gives a definite answer to either, and on both 
he makes statements which appear inconsistent. Future salvation 
is definitely connected with privilege, and the two are often 
looked at as effect and cause. ‘If while we were enemies we 
were reconciled to God through the death of His Son, much 
more being reconciled shall we be saved by His life’ (v. 10). 
‘Whom He called, them He also justified: and whom He justified, 
them He also glorified’ (viii. 30). But, although the assurance of 
hope is given by the Divine call, it is not irrevocable. ‘ By their 
unbelief they were broken off, and thou standest by thy faith. Be 
not highminded, but fear: for if God spared not the natural 
branches, neither will He spare thee’ (xi. 20, 21). Nor again is 
future salvation to be confined to those who possess external 
privileges. The statement is laid down, in quite an unqualified 
way, that ‘glory and honour and peace’ come ‘to everyone that 
worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek’ (ii. 10), 
Again, there is no definite and unqualified statement either ip 
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support of or against universalism; on the one side we have 
statements such as those in a later Epistle (1 Tim. ii. 4) ‘God our 
Saviour, who willeth that all men should be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth’; or again, ‘He has shut allup to disobedience, 
but that He might have mercy upon all’ (Rom. xi. 32). On the 
other side there is a strong assertion of ‘ wrath in the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgement of God, who will render 
to every man according to his works;... unto them that are fac- 
tious and obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, wrath and 
indignation, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
worketh evil’ (ii. 5-9). St. Paul asserts both the goodness and the 
severity of God. He does not. attempt to reconcile them, nor need 
we. He lays down very clearly and definitely the fact of the Divine 
judgement, and he brings out prominently three characteristics of it: 
that it is in accordance with works, or perhaps more correctly on 
the basis of works, that is of a man’s whole life and career; that it 
will be exercised by a Judge of absolute impartiality, —there is no 
respect of persons; and that it is in accordance with the oppor- 
tunities which a man has enjoyed. For the rest we must leave the 
soluuion, as he would have done, to that wisdom and knowledge 
and mercy of God of which he speaks at the close of the eleventh 
chapter. 

There is an equal inconsistency in St. Paul’s language regarding 
Divine sovereignty and human responsibility. Ch. ix implies argu- 
ments which take away Free-will; ch. x is meaningless without the 
presupposition of Free-will. And such apparent inconsistency of 
language and ideas pervades all St. Paul’s Epistles. ‘ Work out your 
own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure’ (Phil. ii. 12,13). Contrast again ‘God gave: 
them up unto a reprobate mind,’ and ‘wherefore thou art without 
excuse ’ (Rom. i. 18; ii. 1). Now two explanations of this language 
are possible. It may be held (as does Fritzsche, see p. 275) that 
St. Paul is unconscious of the inconsistency, and that it arises 
from his inferiority in logic and philosophy, or (as Meyer) that he 
isin the habit of isolating one point of view, and looking at the 
question from that point of view alone. “This latter view is correct ; 
or rather, forréasons which will'be given below, it can be held and 
stated more strongly. The antinomy, if we may call it so, of 
chaps. ix and x is one which is and must be the characteristic 
of all religious thought and experience. 

(1) That St. Paul recognized the contradiction, and held it 
consciously, may be taken as proved by the fact that his view 
was shared by that sect of the Jews among whom he had been 
brought up, and was taught in those schools in which he had 
been instructed. Josephus tells us that the Pharisees attributed 
everything to Fate and God, but that yet the choice of right and 
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wrong lay with men (Sapiaion . . eipappevg Te Kal Oe mpoodnrovas 
mdvra kat Td pev mpdrrew ra dixata, Kal pn, Kara 1d mdeioTov emi Tois 
dvOpdros Keiobar, Bonbeiv Sé els Exactov Kai Thy eipapperny Be Jo Ba 
viii. 14; comp. An#. XIII. v. 9 ; XVIIL i. 3): and so in Pirgé Aboth, 
iii. 24 (p. 73 ed. Taylor) ‘Everything is foreseen; and free-will 
is given: and the world is judged by grace; and everything is 
according to work.’ (See also Ps. Sol. ix. 7 and the note on 
Free-will in Ryle and James’ edition, p. 96, to which all the above 
references are due.) St. Paul then was only expanding and giving 
greater meaning to the doctrine in which he had been brought up. 
He had inherited it but he deepened it. He was more deeply con- 
scious of the mercy of God in calling him; he felt more deeply the 
certainty of the Divine protection and guidance. And yet the 
sense of personal responsibility was in an equal degree intensified. 
‘But I press forward, if so be I may apprehend, seeing that also 
I was apprehended by Christ’ (Phil. iii. 12). 

(2) Nor again is any other solution consistent with the reality 
of religious belief. Religion, at any rate a religion based on 
morality, demands two things. To satisfy our intellectual belief 
the God whom we believe in must be Almighty, i.e. omnipotent 
and omniscient; in order that our moral life may be real our Will 
must be free. But these beliefs are not in themselves consistent. 
If God be Almighty He must have created us with full knowledge 
of what we should become, and the responsibility therefore for 
what we are can hardly rest with ourselves. If, on the other hand, 
our Will is free, there is a department where God (if we judge the 
Divine mind on the analogy of human minds).cannot have created 
us with full knowledge. We are reduced therefore to an apparently 
irreconcilable contradiction, and that remains the language of all 
deeply religious minds. We are free, we are responsible for what we 
do, but yet it is God that worketh all things. This antithesis is 
brought out very plainly by Thomas Aquinas. God he asserts is 
the cause of everything (Deus causa est omnibus operantibus ut 
operentur, Cont. Gent. III. Ixvii), but the Divine providence does 
not exclude Free-will. The argument is interesting: Adhuc pro- 
videntia est multiplicativa bonorum in rebus gubernatis. Illud ergo 
per quod multa bona subtrahereniur a rebus, non pertinet ad pro- 
videntiam. St autem libertas voluntatis tolleretur, multa bona sub- 
traherentur. Tolleretur enim laus virtutis humanae, quae nulla est 
3¢ homo libere non agit, tolleretur enim tustitia praemiantis et puntentss, 
st non libere homo ageret bonum et malum, cessaret etiam circum- 
spectio in consilits, quae de his quae in necessitate aguniur, frustra 
tractarentur, esset igitur contra providentiae rationem st subtraheretur 
voluntatis libertas (16. \xxiii), And he sums up the whole relation 
of God to natural causes, elsewhere showing how this same 
principle applies to the human will: paset etam quod non sic 1dem 
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efectus causae naturali et divinae virtuti attribuitur, guast partim 
a Deo, partim a naturalt agenti fiat, sed totus ab utroque secundum . 
alum modum, sicut idem ofectus totus attribuitur instrumento, et 
principali agent etiam totus (1b. xx). See also Summa T heologzae, 
Pars Prima, cv. art. 5; Prima Secundae, cxiii). 


This is substantially also the view taken by Mozley, On the Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination. The result of his argument is summed up as 
follows, pp. 326, 327: ‘ Upon this abstract idea, then, of the Divine Power, as 
an unlimited power, rose up the Augustinian doctrine of Predestination and 
good; while upon the abstract idea of F ree-will, as an unlimited faculty, 
rose up the Pelagian theory. Had men perceived, indeed, more clearly and 
really than they have done, their ignorance as human creatures, and the 
relation in which the human reason stands to the great truths involved in 
this question, they might have saved themselves the trouble of this whole 
controversy. They would have seen that this question cannot be determined 
absolutely, one way or another; that it lies between two great contradictory 
truths, neither of which can be set aside, or made to give way to the other; 
two opposing tendencies of thought, inherent in the human mind, which go 
on side by side, and are able to be held and maintained together, although 
thus opposite to each other, because they are only incipient, and not final 
and complete truths ;—the great truths, I mean, of the Divine Power on the 
one side, and man’s Free-will, or his originality as an agent, on the other. 
And this is in fact, the mode in which this question is settled by the practical 
common-sense of mankind... . The plain natural reason of mankind is thus 
always large and comprehensive ; not afraid of inconsistency, but admitting 
all truth which presents itself to its notice. It is only when minds begin to 
philosophize that they grow narrow,—that there begins to be felt the appeal 
to consistency, and with it the temptation to exclude truths,’ 


(3) We can but state the two sides; we cannot solve the problem, 
But yet there is one conception in which the solution lies. It is in 
a complete realization of what we mean by asserting that God is 
Almighty. The two ideas of Free-will and the Divine sovereignty 
cannot be reconciled in our own mind, but that does not prevent 
them from being reconcilable in God’s mind. We are really 
measuring Him by our own intellectual standard if we think 
otherwise. And so our solution of the problem of Free-will, and 
of the problems of history and of individual salvation, must finally 
lie in the full acceptance and realization of what is implied by the 
infinity and the omniscience of God. 


THE NEW LIFE. 


XII. 1, 2. With this wonderful programme of salvation 
before you offer to God a sacrifice, not of slaughtered beasts, 
but of your living selves, your own bodies, pure and free 
from blemish, your spiritual service. Do not take pattern 
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by the age in which you live, but undergo complete moral 
reformation with the will of God for your standard. 


XII-XV. 12. We now reach the concluding portion of the 
Epistle, that devoted to the practical application of the previous 
discussion. An equally marked division between the theoretical 
and the practical portion is found in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(chap. iv); and one similar, although not so strongly marked, in 
Galatians (v. 1 or 2); Colossians (iii. 1); 1 Thessalonians (iv. 1) ; 
2 Thessalonians (iii. 6). A comparison with the Epistles of St. 
Peter and St. John will show how special a characteristic of St. 
Paul is this method of construction. The main idea running 
through the whole section seems to be that of peace and unity for 
the Church in all relations both internal and external. As St. Paul 
in the earlier portion of the Epistle, looking back on the controversies 
through which he has passed, solves the problems which had been 
presented in the interests no longer of victory, but of peace, so in 
his practical exhortation he lays the foundation of unity and 
harmony on deep and broad principles. A definite division may 
be made between chaps. xii, xiii, in which the exhortations are 
general in character, and xiv—xv. 12, in which they arise directly 
out of the controversies which are disturbing the Church. Yet 
even these are treated from a general point of view, and not in 
relation to any special circumstances. In the first section, the 
Apostle does not appear to follow any definite logical order, but 
touches on each subject as it suggests itself or is suggested by the 
previous ideas ; it may be roughly divided as follows: (1) a general 
introduction on the character of the Christian life (xii. 1, 2) ; (ii) 
the right use of spiritual gifts especially in relation to Church 
order (3-8); (iii) a series of maxims mainly illustrating the great 
principle of dyamn (9-21); (iv) duties towards rulers and those in 
authority (xiii. 1-7); (v) a special exhortation to dydmy, as including 
all other commandments (8-10) ; (vi) an exhortation to a spiritual 
life on the ground of the near approach of the mapovota (11-14). 


Tertullian quotes the following verses of this chapter from Marcion: 9, Ioa, 
12, 14b, 16b, 17a, 18, 19. There is no evidence that any portion was 
omitted, but ver. 18 may have stood after ver. I9, and in the latter yéypamrat 
is naturally cut off and a ydp inserted. The other variations noted by Zahn 
seem less certain (Zahn, Geschichte des N. T. Kanonms, p. 518; Tert. adv. 
Mare. Vv. 14). 


1. twapaxod® ody. A regular formula in St. Paul: Eph. iv. 1; 
1 Tim. ii, 1; 1 Cor. iv. 16. As in the passage in the Ephesians, 
the odv refers not so much to what immediately precedes as to the 
result of the whole previous argument. ‘As you are justified by 
Christ, and put in a new relation to God, I exhort you to live in 
accordance with that relation.’ But although St. Paul is giving the 
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practical results of his whole previous argument, yet (as often with 
him, cf. xi. rr) the words are directly led up to by the conclusion 
of the previous chapter and the narration of the wisdom and 
mercy of God. 

did tay oiktippdy tod Ocod. Cf. 2 Cor. i, 3 6 warp ray olkrippady. 
Oikr¢puds in the singular only occurs once (Col. iii. 12) ; the: plural 
is a Hebraism directly derived from the LXX (Ps. cxviii. 156 of 
oixtippot gov moAXol, Kupre, ogddpa). There is a reference to the 
preceding chapter, ‘As God has been so abundantly merciful to 
both Jews and Greeks, offer a sacrifice to Him, and let that sacrifice 
be one that befits His holiness.’ 

Tapaocrijcat: a tech. term (although not in the O.T.) for presenting 
a sacrifice: cf. Jos. Ant. IV. vi. 4 Bopots re éxédevoer Era SeiuacGa 
tov Bacihéa, kal tocovrous tavpous kat xotods mapaotava. The word 
means to ‘ place beside,’ ‘ present’ for any purpose, and so is used 
of the presentation of Christ in the temple (Luke ii. 22), of St. 
Paul presenting his converts (Col. i. 28), or Christ presenting 
His Church (Eph. v. 27), or of the Christian himself (cf. Rom. 
vi. 13 ff.). In all these instances the idea of ‘ offering’ (which 
is one part of sacrifice) is present. 

74 odpata Sudv. To be taken literally, like ra pa\n Sudv in vi. 13, 
as is shown by the contrast with rod vods in ver. 2. ‘ Just as the 
sacrifice in all ancient religions must be clean and without blemish, 
so we must offer bodies to God which are holy and free from the 
stains of passion.’ Christianity does not condemn the body, but 
demands that the body shall be purified and be united with Christ. 
Our members are to be émAa dixatoovivns rg OeG (Vi. 13); Our bodies 
(rd odpara) are to be péAy Xporod (x Cor, vi. 15); they are the 
temple of the Holy Spirit (2d. ver. 19); we are to be pure both in 
body and in spirit (23. vii. 34). 

There is some doubt as to the order of the words eidpecror 7S @ed. 
They occur in this order in NCB D EF GL and later MSS., Syrr. Boh. Sah., 
and Fathers; 76 @c@ ed. in NAP, Vulg. The former is the more usual 
expression, but St. Paul may have written 7@ @c@ ev. to prevent ambiguity, 


for if 7 @eG comes at the end of the sentence there is some doubt as to 
whether it should not be taken with rapacrjoa. 


Ouciay Lacav: cf. vi. 13 mapactioare éavtods TO OcQ, doel ex wexpay 
(avras. The bodies presented will be those of men to whom new- 
ness of life has been given by union with the risen Christ. The 
relation to the Jewish rite is partly one of distinction, partly of 
analogy. The Jewish sacrifice implies slaughter, the Christian 
continued activity and life; but as in the Jewish rite all ritual 
requirements must be fulfilled to make the sacrifice acceptable to 
God, so in the Christian sacrifice our bodies must be holy, without 
spot or blemish. 

dyiay, ‘ pure,’ ‘holy,’ ‘ free from stain,’ 1 Pet. i. 16; Lev. xix. a 
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So the offering of the Gentiles (Rom. xv. 16) is jysacpévn ev Ty, “Ay. 
(See on i. 7.) 

eddpeotoy tH OM: cf. Phil. iv. 18 deEduevos mapa Exagdpodirou ta 
rap’ tpav, dopiy evod{(as, Ovolav Sexryv, eddpectoy TH OeG: Rom. xiv. 18 ; 
‘ Well-pleasing to God.’ The formal sacrifices of the old covenant 
might not be acceptable to God: cf. Ps. li. 16, 17 

thy NoytKhy Natpetav Spdv. Acc. in apposition to the idea of the 
sentence. Winer, § lix. 9, p. 669, E. T.: cf. 1 Tim. ii. 6 and the 
note on viii. 3 above. A service to God such as befits the reason 
(Adyos), i.e. a spiritual sacrifice and not the offering of an irrational 
animal: cf. 1 Pet. ii. 5. The writer of Zest. XZJ. Pat. Levi 3 
seems to combine a reminiscence of this passage with Phil. iv. 18: 
speaking of the angels, he says mpoo¢épovos dé Kupip dopiy edadias 
Aoyixiyy Kat dvaipaxtoy mpoopopar. 

We may notice the metaphorical use St. Paul makes of sacrificial 
language: émi ry Ovoig Kai Aeroupyia ths TicTews vmav PRIS ALT 3 
éopi edvwdias (Lev. i. 9) Phil. iv. 18; dou 2 Cor. ii. 14, 165 det 
roupyés, lepoupyoivra, mpoopopd Rom, xv. 16. This language passed 
gradually and almost imperceptibly into liturgical use, and hence 
acquired new shades of meaning (see esp. Lightfoot, Clement, i. 
p- 386 sq.). 

There is a preponderance of evidence in favour of the imperatives (ovax7- 
pariCecde, perapoppodade) in this verse, BL P all the versions (Latt. Boh. 
Syrr.), and most Fathers, against AD F G (XN varies). The evidence of the 
Versions and of the Fathers, some of whom paraphrase, is particularly 
important, as it removes the suspicion of itacism. 


2. avoxnpatilecde ... petapoppodave, ‘Do not adopt the external 
and fleeting fashion of this world, but be ye transformed in your 
inmost nature.’ On the distinction of oxyjpa and poppy preserved in 
these compounds see Lightfoot, Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, vol. iii. 1857, p. 114, Philippians, p. 125. Comp. Chrys. 
ad loc., ‘He says not change the fashion, but Je transformed, to 
show that the world’s ways are a fashion, but virtue’s not a fash- 
ion, but a kind of real form, with a natural beauty of its own, 
not needing the trickeries and fashions of outward things, which 
no sooner appear than they go to naught. For all these things, 
even before they come to light, are dissolving. If then thou 
throwest the fashion aside, thou wilt speedily come to the form.’ 

T@ aidve todre, ‘this world,’ ‘this life,’ used in a moral sense. 
When the idea of a future Messianic age became a part of the 
Jewish Theology, Time, xpdvos, was looked upon as divided into 
a succession of ages, aléves, periods or cycles of great but limited 
duration; and the present age was contrasted with the age to 
come, or the age of the Messiah (cf. Schtirer, § 29. 9), a contrast 
very common among early Christians: Matt. xii. 32 odre ev rotre 
rp alam obre dv rH péddovte: Luc. Xx. 34, 35 0% viol rod aiavos Touro 
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++ of 8€ karagimbévres rod aidvos éxelvov tuxev: Eph. i, 21 od pédvov ér 
7G aldve rovr@ dANa kal év TG péAdovre. So Enoch xvi. 1 péxprs 7€pas 
TeAedoews Tis Kploews THs peydrys, &v 9 6 aidy 6 péyas TedecOnoera. 
As the distinction between the present period and the future was 
one between that which is transitory and that which is eternal, 
between the imperfect and the perfect, between that in which of 
apxovres Tod aidvos Tovrov (1 Cor. ii. 6) have power and that in which 
6 Baothels tév alovov (Enoch xii. 3) will rule, aidy like xécpos in 
St. John’s writings, came to have a moral significance: Gal. i. 4 ék 
Tod aidvos rod eveotSros movmpod: Eph. ii. 2 mepremariuare xara roy 
aiéva Tod Kécpov tovrov: and so in this passage. 

From the idea of a succession of ages (cf. Eph. ii. 7 éy rots aléox 
Tois émepxopevois) came the expression eis rovs aidvas (xi. 36), or 
aiévas tv aldvev to express eternity, as an alternative for the older 
form es rév aidva. The latter, which is the ordinary and original 
O. T. form, arises (like aiéos) from the older and original meaning 
of the Hebrew ‘d/am, ‘the hidden time,’ ‘futurity,’ and contains 
rather the idea of an unending period. 

TH dvaxatvdaet tod vods: our bodies are to be pure and free from ; 
all the stains of passion; our ‘mind’ and ‘intellect’ are to be no ; 
longer enslaved by our fleshly nature, but renewed and purified by 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. Cf, Tit. iii. 5 dua Aovrpod madtyyerecias 
kal dvaxawacews Uvetparos ‘Ayiov: 2 Cor. iv. 16: Col. iii. 10. On 
the relation of dvaxaiveors, ‘ renewal,’ to madvyyevecia see Trench, Syn. 
§ 18. By this renewal the intellectual or rational principle will no 
longer be a vods capxds (Col. ii. 18), but will be filled with the 
Spirit ind coincident with the highest part of human nature 
(1 Cur. ii. 15, 16). 

Soxipdtew: cf. ii. 18; Phil. iro. The result of this purification 
is to make the intellect, which is the seat of moral judgement, true 
and exact in judging on spiritual and moral questions. 

76 O€Anpa to Ocod, x.7.A., ‘That which is in accordance with 
God’s will” This is further defined by the three adjectives which 
follow. It includes all that is implied in moral principle, in the 
religious aim, and the ideal perfection which is the goal of life. 


THE RIGHT USE OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS, 


XII. 3-8. Let every Christian be content with his proper 
place and functions. The society to which we belong is 
a single body with many members all related one to another. 
Hence the prophet should not strain after effects Jor which 
his faith is insufficient; the minister, the teacher, the 
exhorter, should each be intent on his special duty. The 
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almsgiver, the person in authority, the doer of kindness, 
should each cultivate a spirit appropriate to what he does. 


8. St. Paul begins by an instance in which the need of an’ 
enlightened mind is most necessary; namely, the proper bearing 
of a Christian in the community, and the right use of spiritual gifts. 

Sud tis xdpttos K.7.A. gives emphasis by an appeal to Apostolic 
authority (cf. i. 5). It is not merely a question of the spiritual 
progress of the individual, for when St. Paul is speaking of that he 
uses exhortation (ver. 1), but of the discipline and order of the 
community; this is a subject which demands the exercise of 
authority as well as of admonition. 

movtt t@ Sv. An emphatic appeal to every member of the 
Christian community, for every one (éxéor~) has some spiritual 
gift. 

ph Swepdpovelv, ‘not to be high-minded above what one ought 
to be minded, but to direct one’s mind to sobriety.’ Notice the 
play on words imepdpoveiv. . . ppoveiv. . . ppoveiv.. . cwppoveiv. The 
ppoveiv cis rd cwppoveiv would be the fruit of the enlightened intellect 
as opposed to the ¢pdvnpa tis capkds (viii. 6). 

éxdory is after cuépoe, not in apposition to wavri rO dvr, and its 
prominent position gives the idea of diversity; for the order, cp. 
1 Cor. vii. 17. ‘According to the measure of faith which God has 
given each man.’ The wise and prudent man will remember that 
his position in the community is dependent not on any merit of his 
own, but on the measure of his faith, and that faith is the gift of 
God. Faith ‘being the sign and measure of the Christian life’ is 
used here for all those gifts which are given to man with or as the 
result of his faith. ‘Two points are emphasized, the diversity éxdor@ 
... pérpoy, and the fact that this diversity depends upon God: cf. 
1 Cor. vii, 7 GAN’ Exaoros iSiov Exes xapiopa ék Ccod, 6 ev odrws, 6 dé 
OUTWS. 

4, 5. Modesty and sobriety and good judgement are necessary 
because of the character of the community: it is an organism or 
corporate body in which each person has his own duty to perform 
for the well-being of the whole and therefore of himself. 

This comparison of a social organism to a body was very 
common among ancient writers, and is used again and again by 
St. Paul to illustrate the character of the Christian community: see 
1 Cor. xii. 12; Eph. iv. 15; Col. i. 18. The use here is based 
upon that in 1 Cor. xii. 12-31. In the Epistles of the Captivity it 
is another side of the idea that is expounded, the unity of the 
Church in Christ as its head. 

5. 7d 88 xaé’ efs. An idiomatic expression found in later Greek. 
Cf. Mark xiv. 19 «fs xa eis: John viii. g: 3 Macc. v. 34 6 kad’ eis 
8¢ ray Girwov: Lucian Soloecisia 9; Eus. H. E. X. iv, &c. els cal? 


Aas 
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efs was probably formed on the model of é xaé’ &, and then raf 
ets came to be treated adverbially and written as one word: hence 
it could be used, as here, with a neuter article. 

6-13. éxovres Sé Xapiopara, «7.4, These words may be taken 
grammatically either (1) as agreeing with the subject of éopéy, 
a comma being put at méAn, or (2) as the beginning of a new 
sentence and forming the subject of a series of verbs supplied with 
the various sentences that follow; this is decidedly preferable, for in 
the previous sentence the comparison is grammatically finished, and 
éxovres 5€ suggests the beginning of a new sentence. 

Two methods of construction are also possible for the words 
Kata THv dvadoylav THs mictews ... é€v TH Staxovia, &c. Either they must 
he taken as dependent on éyorres, or a verb must be supplied with 
each and the sentences become exhortations. (1) If the first, con- 
struction be taken the passage will run, ‘So are we all one body in 
Christ, but individually members one of another, having gifts which 
are different according to the grace which is given us, whether we. 
have prophecy according to the proportion of faith, or a function 
of ministry in matters of ministration, or whether a man is a teacher 
in the exercise of functions of teaching, or one who exhorteth in 
exhortation, one who giveth with singleness of purpose, one who 
zealously provides, one who showeth mercy cheerfully.’ (2) Accord- 
ing to the second interpretation we must translate ‘having gifts 
which vary according to the grace given us,—be it prophecy let us 
use it in proportion to the faith given us, be it ministry let us use it 
in ministry,’ &c. 

That the latter (which is that of Mey. Go. Va. Gif.) is preferable 
is shown by the difficulty of keeping up the former interpretation 
to the end; few commentators have the hardihood to carry it 
on as far as ver. 8; nor is it really easier in ver. 7, where the 
additions é rj Siaxovig are very otiose if they merely qualify Zxovres 
understood. In spite therefore of the somewhat harsh ellipse, the 
second construction must be adopted throughout. 

6. kata thy dvadoyiav ris mictews (sc. mpopytedoper), The 
meaning of miorews here is suggested by that in ver. 3. A man’s 
gifts depend upon the measure of faith allotted to him by God, 
and so he must use and exercise these gifts in proportion to the 
faith that isin him, If he be caPpév and his mind is enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, he will judge rightly his capacity and power ; if, 
on the other hand, his mind be carnal, he will try to distinguish 
himself vain-gloriously and disturb the peace of the community. 

Liddon, with most of the Latin Fathers and many later com- 
mentators, takes miorews objectively: ‘The majestic proportion of 
the (objective) Faith is before him, and, keeping his eye on it, he 
avoids private crotchets and wild fanaticisms, which exaggerate 
the relative importance of particular truths to the neglect of others,’ 
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But this interpretation is inconsistent with the meaning he has 
himself given to mioms in ver. 3, and gives a sense tO dvadoyiav 
which it will not bear; the difficulty being concealed by the ambi- 
guity of the word ‘proportion’ in English. 

7. Svaxoviavy, ‘if we have the gift of ministry, let us use it in 
ministering to the community, and not attempt ambitiously to 
prophesy or exhort.’ daxovia was used either generally of all 
Christian ministrations (so Rom. xi. 13; 1 Cor. xii. 5; Eph. iv. 
12, &c.) or specially of the administration of alms and attendance 
to bodily wants (1 Cor. xvi. 15; 2 Cor. viii. 4, &c.). Here the 
opposition to mpopyreia, ddackadia, mapdkAnots seems to demand the 
more confined sense. 

6 S8dcxwv. St. Paul here substitutes a personal phrase because 
éxewv SiSacxadiav would mean, not to impart, but to receive instruction. 

8. 6 petadiS0us: the man who gives alms of his own substance 
is to do it in singleness of purpose and not with mixed motives, 
with the thought of ostentation or reward. With 6 peradidors, the 
man who gives of his own, while 6 dcaSid0ovs is the man who dis- 
tributes other persons’ gifts, comp. Zest. XJI. Pair. Iss. 7 mavri 
avOpare@ dduvopéve cuveoréevaéa, kal mr@X@ peTédwxa Tov Gprov pov, — * 

dm\érys. The meaning of this word is illustrated best by Zes¢. 
ATT, Pair. Issachar, or rept dmddsrnros. Issachar is represented as 
the husbandman, who lived simply and honestly on his land. ‘And 
my father blessed me, seeing that I walk in simplicity (émdrys). 
And I was not inquisitive in my actions, nor wicked and envious - 
towards my neighbour. I did not speak evil of any one, nor attack 
a man’s life, but I walked with a single eye (év dmAdrnti dOahpav). 
. . « To every poor and every afflicted man I provided the good 
things of the earth, in simplicity (ém\érns) of heart. . . . The simple 
man (6 dm\ois) doth not desire gold, doth not ravish his neighbour, 
doth not care for all kinds of dainty meats, doth not wish for 
diversity of clothing, doth not promise himself (ody tmroypdder) length 
of days, he receiveth only the will of God . . . he walketh in up- 
rightness of life, and beholdeth all things in simplicity (ém\érq7),’ 
Issachar is the honourable, hardworking, straightforward farmer ; 
open-handed and open-hearted, giving out of compassion and in 
singleness of purpose, not from ambition. 

The word is used by St. Paul alone in the N. T., and was 
specially suited to describe the generous unselfish character of 
Christian almsgiving; and hence occurs in one or two places 
almost with the signification of liberality, 2 Cor. ix. 11, 13; just as 
‘liberality’ in English has come to have a secondary meaning, and 
Sinavoowvn in Hellenistic Greek (Hatch, Lssays in Biblical Greek, 
p- ay) Such specialization is particularly natural in the East, 
where large-hearted generosity is a popular virtue, and where such 
words as ‘ gnod’ may be used simply to mean munificent. 
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& mpototdpevos, the man that presides, or governs in any position, 
whether ecclesiastical or other. The word is used of ecclesiastical 
officials, 1 Thess. v.12; 1 Tim. v.17; Just. Mart. Aol. i. 67; and 
of a man ruling his family (1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12), and need not be 
any further defined. Zeal and energy are the natural gifts required 
of any ruler. 

6 é\eGv. ‘Let any man or woman who performs deeds of mercy 
-in the church, do so brightly and cheerfully. The value of bright- 
ness in performing acts of kindness has become proverbial, Ecclus. 
XXXli. (XXXV.) 11 év mdon S6cet Adpwoor 76 tpdcwndy cov: Prov. xxii. 8 
avdpa idapoy kai Sérnv eddoyet 6 Oeds (quoted 2 Cor. ix. 7); but just as 
singleminded sincerity became an eminently Christian virtue, so 
cheerfulness in all the paths of life, a cheerfulness which springs 
from a warm heart, and a pure conscience and a serene mind set 
on something above this world, was a special characteristic of the 
early Christian (Acts ii. 46; v. 413 Phil. i. 4, 18; ii. 18, &c.; 
t Thess. v. 16). 


Spiritual Gifts. 


The word xdpiopa (which is almost purely Pauline) is used of 
those special endowments which come to every Christian as the 
result of God’s free favour (xdpis) to men and of the consequent 
gift of faith, In Rom. v. 15, vi. 13, indeed, it has a wider signifi- 
cation, meaning the free gift on the part of God to man of forgive- 
ness of sins and eternal life, but elsewhere it appears always to be 
used for those personal endowments which are the gifts of the 
Spirit. In this connexion it is not confined to special or con- 
spicuous endowments or to special offices. There are, indeed, 
ra xapiopara ra peifova (1 Cor. xii. 31), which are those apparently 
most beneficial to the community; but in the same Epistle the word 
is also used of the individual fitness for the married or the un- 
married state (1 Cor. vii. 7); and in Rom. i.'13 it is used of the 
spiritual advantage which an Apostle might confer on the com- 
munity. So again, xapicpara include miraculous powers, but no 
distinction is made between them and non-miraculous gifts. In 
the passage before us there is the same combination of very 
widely differing gifts; the Apostle gives specimens (if we may 
express it so) of various Christian endowments; it is probable 
that some of them were generally if not always the function of 
persons specially set apart for the purpose (although not perhaps 
necessarily holding ecclesiastical office), others would not be con: 
fined to any one office, and many might be possessed by the same 
person. St. Paul’s meaning is: By natural endowments, strengthened 
with the gifts of the Spirit, you have various powers and capacities: 
in the use of these it is above all necessary for the good of the 
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community that you should show a wise and prudent judgement, 
not attempting offices or work for which you are not fitted, nor 
marring your gifts by exercising them in a wrong spirit. 

This being the meaning of xapicpara and St. Paul’s purpose in 
this chapter, interpretations of it, as of the similar passage (chap. 
xii) in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which have attempted 
to connect spiritual gifts more closely with the Christian ministry 
are unfounded. These are of two characters. One, that of 
Neander, maintains that in the original Church there were no 
ecclesiastical officers at all but only xapiopara, and that as spiritual 
gifts died out, regularly appointed officers took the place of those 
who possessed them. The other finds, or attempts to find, an 
ecclesiastical office for each gift of the Spirit mentioned in this 
chapter and the parallel passage of the Corinthians, or at any rate 
argues that there must have been mpopjra, diddoxadoe &c., existing 
as church officers in the Corinthian and Roman communities. 
Neither of these is a correct deduction from the passages under 
consideration. In dealing with the yapicpara St. Paul is discussing 
a series of questions only partially connected with the Christian 
ministry. Every church officer would, we may presume, be con- 
sidered to have xapicpara which would fit him for the fulfilment of 
such an office; but most, if not all, Christians would also have xapic- 
para, The two questions therefore are on different planes which 
partially intersect, and deductions from these chapters made in 
any direction as to the form of the Christian organization are 
invalid, although they show the spiritual endowments which those 
prominent in the community could possess. 

A comparison of the two passages, 1 Cor. xii.and Rom. xii. 3-8, 
is interesting on other grounds. St. Paul in the Corinthian Epistle 
is dealing with a definite series of difficulties arising from the 
special endowments and irregularities of that church, He treats 
the whole subject very fully, and, as was necessary, condemns 
definite disorders. In the Roman Epistle he is evidently writing 
with the former Epistle in his mind: he uses the same simile: he 
concludes equally with a list of forms of xapiouara—shorter, indeed, 
but representative; but there is no sign of that directness which 
would arise from dealing with special circumstances. The letter is 
written with the experience of Corinth fresh in the writer’s mind, 
but without any immediate purpose. He is laying down directions 
based on his experience; but instead of a number of different 
details, he sums up all that he has to say in one general moral 
principle: Prudence and self-restraint in proportion to the gift of 
faith. Just as the doctrinal portions of the Epistle are written with 
the memory of past controversies still fresh, discussing and laying 
down in a broad spirit positions which had been gained in the 
course of those controversies, so we shall find that in the practical 
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portion St. Paul is laying down broad and statesmanlike positions 
which are the result of past experience and deal with circumstances 
which may arise in any community. 


MAXIMS TO GUIDE THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


XII. 9-21. The general principles of your life should be 
a love which is perfectly sincere, depth of moral feeling, 
consideration for others, zeal, fervour, devoutness, hopefulness, 
fortitude under persecutions, prayerfulness, eagerness to help 
your fellow-Christians by sharing what you possess with 
them and by the ready exercise of hospitality. 

Bless, do not curse, your persecutors. Sympathize with 
others. Be united in feeling, not ambitious but modest in 
your aims. Be not self-opinionated or revengeful. Do 
nothing to offend the world. Leave vengeance to God. 
Good for evil is the best requital. 


9. 4 dydan, cf. xiii. 8. The Apostle comes back from direc- 
tions which only apply to individuals to the general direction to 
Christian Charity, which will solve all previous difficulties. Euthym.- 
Zig. diddoxov yap mas dv ra cipynpéva xatopbwbcin, ennyaye thy pyTépa 
mdvtwv tovtov, Aéyw di} Ti eis GAAnAovs dydmnv. The sequence of 
ideas is exactly similar to that in 1 Cor. xii, xiii, and obviously 
suggested by it. In the section that follows (9-21), dydézn is the 
tuling thought, but the Apostle does not allow himself to be con- 
fined and pours forth directions as to the moral and spiritual life 
which crowd into his mind. 

dvunéxpttos. Wisd. v. 18; xviii. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 6 (dydmn); 
1 Tim. i. 5 and 2 Tim. i. 5 (wiorts); Jas. iii. 17 (7 dvwbev codia) ; 
1 Pet. i. 22 (prAadeAgia). It is significant that the word is not 
used in profane writers except once in the adverbial form, and 
that by Marcus Aurelius (viii. 5). 

G&mootuyotvtes: SC. ore aS €orw above, and cf. x Pet. ii. 18; iii, 1. 
An alternative construction is to suppose an anacoluthon, as if 
dyamate dvumoxpirws had been read above; cf. 2 Cor. i. 7. The 
word expresses a strong feeling of horror; the dwo- by farther 
emphasizing the idea of separation gives an intensive force, which 
is heightened by contrast with ceAAopevor, 

7 twovypov ... 7 dyad. The characteristic of true genuine 
love is to attach oneself to the good in a man, while detesting the 
evilin him. There cannot be love for what is evil, but whoever 
has love in him can see the good that there is in all. 
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10. tH pidadedpia, ‘love of the brethren’; as contrasted with 
dydmm, which is universal, PAadeAdpia represents affection for the 
brethren; that is, for all members of the Christian community, 
cf. 2 Pet. i. 7. Euthym.-Zig. ddeAgoi éore xara rhv adriy dia rod 
Banricparos dvayévynow kal dua TovTo avdykny éxere pidraded dias. 

gudctopyou: the proper term for strong family affection. Euthym.- 
Zig. rovréort Gepuds kul Siardpws qidodrres. emitacis yap pidias 7 
otopyn, Kat tis oTopyys mavras avénows 9 pidooropyia. 

TH Tey K.t.A.: cf. Phil. ii. 3 ‘in lowliness of mind each account- 
ing other better than himself.’ The condition and the result of 
true affection are that no one seeks his own honour or position, and 
every one is willing to give honour to others. The word mponyou- 
pevot is somewhat difficult ; naturally it would mean ‘ going before,’ 
‘preceding,’ and so it has been translated, (1) ‘in matters of honour 
preventing one another,’ being the first to show honour: so Vulg. 
envicem praevenientes; or (2) ‘leading the way in honourable 
actions’: ‘Love makes a man lead others by the example of 
showing respect to worth or saintliness,’ Liddon; or (3) ‘surpass- 
ing one another’: ‘There is nothing which makes friends so 
much, as the earnest endeavour to overcome one’s neighbour in 
honouring him,’ Chrys. 

But all these translations are somewhat forced, and are difficult, 
because mponyeioda: in this sense never takes the accusative. It is, 
in fact, as admissible to give the word a meaning which it has not 
elsewhere, as a construction which is unparalleled. A comparison 
therefore of 1 Thess. v. 13; Phil. ii. 3 suggests that St. Paul is 
using the word in the quite possible, although otherwise unknown, 
sense Of jyovpevoe imepéxovras. So apparently RV. (=AV.) ‘in 
honour preferring one another,’ and Vaughan. 

11. 1H ooudy ph éxvypoi, ‘in zeal not flagging’; the words 
being used in a spiritual sense, as is shown by the following clauses. 
Zeal in all our Christian duties will be the natural result of our 
Christian love, and will in time foster it. On dxvnpés cf. Matt. xxv. 
26: it is a word common in the LXX of Proverbs (vi. 6, &c.). 

To mvevpatt Léovres: cf. Acts xviii. 25, ‘fervent in spirit’; that is 
the human spirit instinct with and inspired by the Divine Spirit. 
The spiritual life is the source of the Christian’s love: ‘ And all 
things will be easy from the Spirit and the love, while thou art 
made to glow from both sides,’ Chrys. 

7 Kupiw Soudedovtes, The source of Christian zeal is spiritual 
life, the regulating principle our service to Christ. It is not 
necessary to find any very subtle connexion of thought between 
these clauses, they came forth eagerly and irregularly from St. 
Paul’s mind. Kvpie may have been suggested by mvevduars, just as 
below diwdxew im one sense suggests the same word in another 


sense. 
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There is a very considerable balance of authority in favour of kupig 
(SABELP &c., Vulg. Syrr. Boh., Gr. Fathers) as against xa:pw (DFG, 
Latin Fathers). Cf. Jer. Zp. 27 ad Marcellam: cli “gant spe gaudentes, 
tempori servientes, nos legamus domino servientes. Orig.-lat. ad loc. scio 
autem in nonnullis Latinorum exemplis habert tempori servientes: guod 
non mthi videtur convenienter insertum. The corruption may have arisen 
from K® «p@ being confused together, a confusion which would be easier 
from reminiscences of such expressions as Eph. v. 16 éfayopa(dpevor rdv 
wapov. 


12. rH édmld. xalpovtes. See above on ver. 8. The Christian 
hope is the cause of that Christian joy and cheerfulness of dis- 
position which is the grace of Christian love: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 
‘Love... hopeth all things.’ 

TH OAlper Smopdévovres. Endurance in persecution is naturally 
connected with the Christian’s hope: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 ‘Love... 
endureth all things.’ 

It is interesting to notice how strongly, even thus early, persecu- 
tion as a characteristic of the Christian’s life in the world had 
impressed itself on St. Paul’s phraseology: see 1 Thess. i. 6; iii. 
8, 73.2 Thess. 1.4, 6 2-Cor. 1.4; &c.; Rom: v, 35 wiit.33: 

TH Tpocevxy Tpookaptepodvtes: Acts. i. 143 ii. 42; Col. iv. 2. 
Persecution. again naturally suggests prayer, for the strength of 
prayer is specially needed in times of persecution. 

13. tats xpelats tOv dytwv Kowwvoivtes. This verse contains two 
special applications of the principle of love—sharing one’s goods 
with fellow-Christians in need, and exercising that hospitality 
which was part of the bond which knit together the Christian com- 
munity. With xoweveiv in this sense cf, Phil. iv. 15; Rom. xv. 26; 
2 Cor. ix. 13; Heb. xiii. 16. 


The variation rais pveiais (D F G, MSS. known to Theod. Mops., Vulg. 
cod. (am), Eus. Hist. Mart. Pal., ed. Cureton, p. 1, Hil. Ambrstr. Aug.) is 
interesting. In the translation of Origen we read: Usibus sanctorum com- 
municantes. Memini in latinis exemplaribus magis habert: memoriis 
sanctorum communicantes: verum nos nec consuetudinem turbamus, nec 
veritati praciudicamus, maxime cum utrumgque conveniat aedtfications. 
Nam usibus sanctorum honeste et decenter, non quasi stipem indigentibus 
pracbere, sed censum nostrorum cum ipsis guodammodo habere communem, et 
meminisse sanctorum sive in collectis solemnibus, sive pro co, ut ex recorda- 
tione corum proficiamus, aptum et conveniens videtur. The variation must 
have arisen at a time when the ‘holy’ were no longer the members of the 
community and fellow-Christians, whose bodily wants required relieving, 
but the ‘saints’ of the past, whose lives were commemorated. But this 
custom arose as early as the middle of the second century: cf. Mart. 
Polye. xviii &vba ws Suvardy juiy ovvayouévors vy GyadAdoet Kai yapG mapéter 
6 Kupios émredciv tiv Tod paptupiov abtod fuépay -yevebALov, els Te THY TOV 
MponOAnkdTowv pynunv cal Tov pedddvrov doxnaly re kal éroipaciay: and the 
variations may, like other peculiarities of the western text, easily have arisen 
so soon. We cannot however lay any stress on the passage of Origen, as it 
is probably due to Rufinus. See Bingham, Av, xiii. 9. 5. WH. suggest 
that it was a clerical error arising from the confusion of yp and mn is 
a badly written papyrus MS, : 
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$Aofeviay. From the very beginning hospitality was recognized 
as one of the most important of Christian duties (Heb. xiii. 2 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i.8; 1 Pet. iv. 9; compare also Clem. Rom. § 1 
TO peyadomperés THs pidogevias ipiv H6os: § 10 of Abraham &d riorw 
kai pidokeviay €550n aire vids ev yjpa: § 11 Sid Gidokeviay Kab edaéBerav 
Ar éo@6n: § 12 dia miotw Kai progeviay eodbyn ‘PadB 4 répvn § 35). 
On its significance in the early Church see Ramsay, Zhe Church 
in the Roman Empire, pp. 288, 368. The Christians looked upon 
themselves as a body of men scattered throughout the world, living 
as aliens amongst strange people, and therefore bound together 
as the members of a body, as the brethren of one family. The 
practical realization of this idea would demand that whenever a 
Christian went from one place to another he should find a home 
among the Christians in each town he visited. We have a picture 
of this intercommunion in the letters of Ignatius; we can learn it 
at an earlier period from the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. iii. 1; viii. 18, 23, 24). One necessary part of such inter- 
communion would be the constant carrying out of the duties 
of hospitality. It was the unity and strength which this inter- 
course gave that formed one of the great forces which supported 
Christianity. 

14. eddoyeite tods Stdkovtas. The use of the word Sidkew in one 
sense seems to have suggested its use in another. The resem- 
blance to Matt. v. 44 is very close: ‘But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.’ Emphasis 
is added by the repetition of the maxim in a negative form. Cf. 
James iii. 9. 

15. xatpew perd. xatpévtov «.7.A. On the infinitive cf. Winer, 
§ xliii. 5 d, p. 397, E. T. But it seems more forcible and less 
awkward to take it, as in Phil. iii. 16, as the infinitive used for 
the emphatic imperative than to suppose a change of construc- 
tion. ‘But that requires more of a high Christian temper, to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice, than to weep with them that 
weep. For this nature itself fulfils perfectly: and there is none 
‘so hardhearted as not to weep over him that is in calamity: but 
the other requires a very noble soul, so as not only to keep from 
envying, but even to feel pleasure with the person who is in 
esteem. And this is why we placed it first. For there is nothing 
that ties love so firmly as sharing both joy and pain one with 
another,’ Chrys. ad loc. Cf. Ecclus. vii. 34. 

16. 1d atts . .. dpovodvtes, ‘ being harmonious in your relations 
towards one another’: cf. xv. 5; 2 Cor. xiii. 213; Phil. ii. 2; iv. 2. 
The great hindrance to this would be having too high an estima- 
tion of oneself: hence the Apostle goes on to condemn such 

ride. 

py Ta Gnd ppovodvres.. cf. xi. 20; 1 Cor. xiii. § ‘Love vaunteth 
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not itself, is not puffed up,’ shows how St. Paul is still carrying out 
the leading idea of the passage. 

Tots Tamewvois: prob. neuter; ‘allow yourself to be carried along 
with, give yourself over to, humble tasks: ‘consentinge to meke 
thingis,’ Wic. The verb cvreréye» means in the active ‘to lead 
along with one,’ hence in the passive, ‘to be carried away with,’ as 
by- a flood which sweeps everything along with it (Lightfoot on 
Gal. ii. 13; cf. 2 Pet. iii. 17), and hence ‘to give oneself up to.’ 

The neuter seems best to suit the contrast with ra ty»id and 
the meaning of the verb; but elsewhere in the N. T. rarewds is 
always masculine, and so many take it here: ‘make yourselves 
equall to them of the lower sorte, Tyn. Cov. Genev. ‘Con- 
sentinge to the humble,’ Rhen. So Chrys.: ‘That is, bring thyself 
down to their humble condition, ride or walk with them; do not be 
humbled in mind only, but help them also, and stretch forth thy 
hand to them,’ 

pe) yiveorOe Gpdviyror Tap’ Eaurois: taken apparently from Prov. iii. 
7 pH tobt dpdvipos mapa ceavto. Cf. Origen nom potest veram sapien- 
tiam Det sctre, gut suam stuliitiam qguast sapientiam coltt. 

17. pydevi kaxdv dvti xaxod drodiSdérres. Another result of the 
principle of love. Mat. v. 43. 44; 1 Thess. v. 153 1 Pet. ili, 9; 
1 Cor. xiii. 5, 6 ‘Love... taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth 
not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth.’ 

Tpovoovpevot Kaha évdmory wavter dvyOpdmer: cf Prov. ili, 4; 
2 Cor. iv. 2; viii. 21. ‘As nothing causes offence so much as 
offending men’s prejudices, see that your conduct will commend 
itself as honourable to men.’ Euthym.-Zig. od mpds éxidade AA 
mpos SdackaXiay, cai Sore pnderi Sovvar mpédacw oxarddtov, This 
seems better than to lay all the emphasis on the sare», as some 
would do. 

18. et Suvardy, ‘if it be possible, live peaceably with all men, at 
any rate as far as concerns your part (ré e€ Spar)’ Over what others 
will do you can have no control, and if they break the peace it is 
not your fault. ‘ Love seeketh not its own’ (1 Cor. xiii. 5). 

19. dyamntot. Added because of the difficulty of the precept not 
to avenge oneself. 

Sére té3oy tH Spyy, ‘give room or place to the wrath of God* 
Let God’s wrath punish. Euthym.-Zig. d\Aa wapayapetre ris exdue- 
ceas TH Spyz Tod Geod, TH xpicet ToD Kupiov. The meaning of dére 
témov is shown by Eph. iv. 27 pydé Sidore réror ro RaSdde, do not 
give scope or place to the devil; 4 épy) means the wrath of God: 
cf. Rom. v. 9. That this is the right interpretation of the word is 
shown by the quotation which follows. 

But other interpretations have been often held: Sire réxor is 
translated by some, ‘ allow space, interpose delay, i.e. check and 
restrain your wrath; by others, ‘yield to the anger of your 
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opponent’: neither of these interpretations suits the context or 
the Greek. 

yéypatrat yép. The quotation which follows comes from Deut. 
xxxii. 35, and resembles the Hebrew ‘Vengeance is mine and 
recompense, rather than the LXX év npépg éxdicnoews avtarodéce : 
and the Targum of Onkelos more than either. The words are 
quoted in the same form in Heb. x. 30. 

- 20. &dda "Edy meta 6 éxOpds cou «7.4. Taken from the LXX; cf. 
Prov. xxv. 21, 22, agreeing exactly with the text of B, but varying 
somewhat from that of AN. The term dvOpakes tupds clearly means 
‘terrible pangs or pains,’ cf. Ps. cxxxix (cxl). 11 (LXX) ; 4 (5) Ezra 
xvi. 54 Won dicat peccator se non peccasse, quoniam carbones ignts 
comburet super caput eius qut dictt: Non peccavi coram domino et 
gloria ipstus. But with what purpose are we to ‘heap coals of fire 
on his head’? Is it (1) that we may be consoled for our kind act 
by knowing that he will be punished for his misdeeds? This is 
impossible, for it attributes a malicious motive, which is quite 
inconsistent with the context both here and in the O. T. In the 
latter the passage proceeds, ‘ And the Lord shall reward thee,’ im- 
plying that the deed is a good one; here we are immediately told 
that we are not to be ‘overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good,’ which clearly implies that we are to do what is for our 
enemies’ benefit. (2) Coals of fire must, therefore, mean, as most 
commentators since Augustine have said, ‘the burning pangs of 
shame,’ which a man will feel when good is returned for evil, and 
which may produce remorse and penitence and contrition. 
Potest enim fiert ut animus ferus ac barbarus inimict, st sentiat 
benefictum nostrum, st humanitatem, st affectum, st pretalem videat, 
compunctionem cordis captat, commusst poenitudinem gerat, et ex hoc 
ignis in eo quidem succendatur, gut eum pro commisst conscientia 
torqueat et adurat: et ist’ erunt carbones ignis, gui super caput etus 
ex nostro misericordiae et pietatis opere congregantur, Origen. 

21. ph viKd bad tod Kaxod x.7.A., ‘do not allow yourself to be 
overcome by the evil done to you and be led on to revenge and 
injury, but conquer your enemies’ evil spirit by your own good 
disposition.’ A remark which applies to the passage just con- 
cluded-and shows St. Paul’s object, but is also of more general 
application. 


ON OBEDIENCE TO RULERS. 


XIII. 1-7. The civil power has Divine sanction. Its 
functions are to promote well-being, to punish not the good. 
but the wicked. Hence it must be obeyed. Obedience to it ts 
a Christian duty and deprives it of all its terrors. 
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Se toc you pay tribute because the machinery of govern- 
ment 1s God's ordinance. In this as in all things give to all 
their due. 


XIII. The Apostle now passes from the duties of the individual 
Christian towards mankind in general to his duties in one definite 
sphere, namely towards the civil rulers, While we adhere to what 
has been said about the absence of a clearly-defined system or 
purpose in these chapters, we may notice that one main thread of 
thought which runs through them is the promotion of peace in all 
the relations of life. The idea of the civil power may have been 
suggested by ver. 19 of the preceding chapter, as being one of the 
ministers of the Divine wrath and retribution (ver. 4): at any rate 
the juxtaposition of the two passages would serve to remind St. 
Paul's readers that the condemnation of individual vengeance and 
retaliation does not apply to the action of the state in enforcing 
law; for the state is God’s minister, and it is the just wrath of God 
which is acting through it. 

We have evidence of the use of vv. 8-10 by Marcion (Tert. adv. Mare. 

v. 14) Merito itague totam creatoris disciplinam principalé praecepto etus 

conclustt, Diliges proximum tangquam te. Hoc legis Supplementum st ex ipsa 

lege est, quis sit deus legis iam zignoro. On the rest of the chapter we have 
no information. 

L. waoa Wuxy: cf. ii.g. The Hebraism suggests prominently 
the idea of individuality. These rules apply to all however privi- 
leged, and the question is treated from the point of view of indi- 
vidual duty. 

€fovciats: abstract for concrete, ‘those in authority’; cf. Luke 
xii. 11; Tit. iii, 1. Gmepexodcats ‘who are in an eminent position,’ 
defining more precisely the idea of éfovcias: cf. 1 Pet. ii. 133 
Wisdom vi. 5. 

iworaceéo8w. Notice the repetition of words of similar sound, 
bnoraccéaOe . . . retaypévas. . . dvritacoduevos . . . duarayz, and cf 
xii, 3. 

ob yap €otw éfoucla 7.4. The Apostle gives the reason for 
this obedience, stating it first generally and positively, then nega- 
tively and distributively. No human authority can exist except as 
the gift of God and springing from Him, and therefore all consti- 
tuted powers are ordained by Him. The maxim is common in all 
Hebrew literature, but is almost always introduced to show how 
the Divine power is greater than that of all earthly sovereigns. or 
to declare the obligation of rulers as Tesponsible for all they do to 
One above them. Wisdom vi. 1 » 3 dkovaare odv, BaoiNeis, Kat ouverte, 
pabere Sixacral wepdtwy ys... bre €660y mapa tov Kupiou 4 kpatnows 
tpiv kat 7» Suvacreta mapa ipiorov: Enoch xlvi. 5 ‘And he will put 
down the kings from their thrones and kingdoms, because they do 
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not extol and praise him, nor thankfully acknowledge whence the 
kingdom was bestowed upon them’: Jos. Bell. Jud. II. viii. 7 76 mordv 
mapeLew mao, pddrora d€ rois Kpatodow od yap diya Ccod trepryiver bai 
tet 76 dpxew. St, Paul adopts the maxim for a purpose similar to 
that in which it is used in the last instance, that it is the duty of 
subjects to obey their rulers, because they are appointed and 
ordained by God. 

The preponderance of authority (A BLP and many later MSS., Bas. 
Chrys.) is decisive for ef p> td @cod. The Western reading amd Ocod was 
a correction for the less usual expression (DEF G and many later MSS., 
Orig. Jo.-Damasc.). The reading of the end of the verse should be af 82 
ovoat ind Gcod Tetaypéva ciciv NABDFG., 

2. dote & dvtitaccdpevos «7.4. The logical result of this 
theory as to the origin of human power is that resistance to it 
is resistance to the ordering of God ; and hence those who resist will 
receive xpiza—a judgement or condemnation which is human, for it 
comes through human instruments, but Divine as having its origin 
and source in God. There is no reference here to eternal punish- 
ment. 

8. ot yap Gpxovres. The plural shows that the Apostle is 
speaking quite generally. He is arguing out the duty of obeying 
rulers on general principles, deduced from the fact that ‘the state ’ 
exists for a beneficent end; he is not arguing from the special 
condition or circumstances of any one state. The social organism, 
as a modern writer might say, is a power on the side of good. 

7@ dyalo epyw: cf. ii. 7 Tois pev xa? dmoporiy Epyov ayabod. In 
yoth passages épyoy is used collectively; there it means the sum 
of a man’s actions, here the collective work of the state. For the 
subject cf. 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2: we are to pray ‘for kings and all in 
authority that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty.’ 

The singular 7d dyad Epyw ddAAA TG kang is read by XA BDFGP, Boh. 
Vulg. (dont operis sed mal), Clem.-Alex. Iren.-lat. Tert. Orig -lat. Jo.- 
Damasc. Later MSS. with EL, Syrr. Arm., Chrys. Thdrt. read trav dyaday 
épyov . . . kax@v, Hort suggests an emendation of Patrick Young, 7@ 
ayaGoépyw, which has some support apparently from the Aeth. e¢ guz facst 
bonum: but the antithesis with xax@ makes this correction improbable. 
Ogders SE. . . €fouciav; The construction is more pointed if these 

words are made a question. 

As the state exists for a good end, if you lead a peaceable life 
you will have nothing to fear from the civil power. 

4. Gcod ydp SidKkovds éorr. Fem. to agree with ¢foveta, which 
throughout is almost personified. ot, ‘for thee,’ ethical, for thy 
advantage. eis 7d dyaQdy, ‘for the good,’ to promote good, existing 
for a good end. 

Thv pdxaipay. The sword is the symbol of the executive and 
criminal jurisdiction of a magistrate, and is therefore used of the 
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power of punishing inherent in the government. So Ulpian, 
Digest, i. 18.6.§ 8; Tac. Hist. iii. 68; Dio Cassius, xlii. 27. 

ExdiKos €is dpyyy, ‘inflicting punishment or vengeance so as to 
exhibit wrath,’ namely the Divine wrath as administered by the 
ruler who is God’s agent (cf. ver. 2 and xii. 19). The repetition of 
the phrase Gcod duixovos with both sides of the sentence emphasizes 
the double purpose of the state. It exists positively for the well- 
being of the community, negatively to check evil by the infliction 
of punishment, and both these functions are derived from God. 

6. 86: rulers, because as God’s ministers they have a Divine 
order and purpose, are to be obeyed, not only because they have 
power over men, but also because it is right, dia ry» ovveidyow (cf. 
ii. 15, ix. 1). 

6. 81a toito yap Kal, sc. dia tH» ouveidnyow: ‘and it is for this 
reason also.’ St. Paul is appealing to a principle which his readers 
will recognize. It is apparently an admitted rule of the Christian 
communities that taxes are to be paid, and he points out that the 
principle is thus recognized of the moral duty of obeying rulers. 
That he could thus appeal to a recognized practice seems to imply 
that the words of our Lord (Luke xx. 20-25) had moulded the 
habits of the early Church, and this suggestion is corroborated by 
ver. 7 (see the longer note below). 

Nettoupyoi, ‘God’s ministers.’ Although the word is used in 
a purely secular sense of a servant, whether of an individual or of 
a community (1 Kings x. 5; Ecclus. x. 2), yet the very definite 
meaning which Aecrovpyds Geod had acquired (Ecclus vii. 30; Heb. 
vill. 2; see especially the note on Rom. xv. 16) adds emphasis to 
St. Paul’s expression. 

Mpookaptepovvtes must apparently be taken absolutely (as in 
Xen. Hell. VII. v. 14), ‘ persevering faithfully in their office,’ and 
eis adté toiro gives the purpose of the office, the same as that 
ascribed above to the state. These words cannot be taken im- 
mediately with mpooxaprepotvres, for that verb, as in xii. 13, seems 
always to govern the dative. 

7. St. Paul concludes this subject and leads on to the next by 
a general maxim which covers all the different points touched 
upon : ‘ Pay each one his due.’ 

7 Tov pdpov, SC. dmatrovvre. dédpos is the tribute paid by a subject 
nation (Luke xx. 22; 1 Macc. x. 33), while rédos represents the 
customs and dues which would in any case be paid for the support 
of the civil government (Matt. xvii. 25; 1 Macc. x. 31). 

$6Bos is the respectful awe which is felt for one who has power 
in his hands; rtyj» honour and reverence paid to a ruler: cf. x Pet. 
iil, 17 Tov Gcdv hoBeiabe tov Baciréa TLUaTe. 

A strange interpretation of this verse may be seen in the 
Gnostic book entitled Mists Zofia, p. 294, ed. Schwartze. 
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The Church and the Civil Power. 


The motive which impelled St. Paul to write this section of the 
Epistle has (like so many other questions) been discussed at great 
length with the object of throwing light on the composition of the 
Roman Church. If the opinion which has been propounded already 
in reference to these chapters be correct, it will be obvious that 
here as elsewhere St. Paul is writing, primarily at any rate, with 
a view to the state of the Church as a whole, not to the particular 
circumstances of the Roman community: it being recognized at 
the same time that questions which agitated the whole Christian 
world would be likely to be reflected in what was already an 
important centre of Christianity. Whether this opinion be correct 
or not must depend partly, of course, on our estimate of the 
Epistle as a whole; but if it be assumed to be so, the character of 
this passage will amply support it. There is a complete absence of 
any reference to particular circumstances: the language is through- 
out general: there is a studied avoidance of any special terms ; 
direct commands such as might arise from particular circumstances 
are not given: but general principles applicable to any period or 
place are laid down. As elsewhere in this Epistle, St. Paul, 
influenced by his past experiences, or by the questions which were 
being agitated around him, or by the fear of difficulties which he 
foresaw as likely to arise, lays down broad general principles, 
applying to the affairs of life the spirit of Christianity as he has 
elucidated it. 

But what were the questions that were in the air when he wrote? 
There can be no doubt that primarily they would be those 
current in the Jewish nation concerning the lawfulness of paying 
taxes and otherwise recognizing the authority of a foreign ruler. 
When our Lord was asked, ‘Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar 
or no?’ (Matt. xxii. 18 f.; Luke xx. 22 f.), a burning question 
was at once raised. Starting from the express command ‘ thou 
mayest not put a foreigner over thee, which is not thy brother’ 
(Deut. xvii. 15), and from the idea of a Divine theocracy, a large 
section of the Jews had refused to recognize or pay taxes to the 
Roman government. Judas the Gaulonite, who said that ‘the 
census was nothing else but downright slavery’ (Jos. Amé XVIII. 
i. 1), or Theudas (ibid. XX. v. 1), or Eleazar, who is represented 
as saying that ‘we have long since made up our minds not to 
serve the Romans or any other man but Godalone’ (Bell. Jud. 
VII. viii. 6), may all serve as instances of a tendency which was 
very wide spread. Nor was this spirit confined to the Jews of 
Palestine ; elsewhere, both in Rome and in Alexandria, riots had 
occurred. Nor again was it unlikely that Christianity would be 
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affected by it. A good deal of the phraseology of the early 
Christians was derived from the Messianic prophecies of the 
O. T., and these were always liable to be taken in that 
purely material sense which our Lord had condemned. The fact 
that St. Luke records the question of the disciples, ‘Lord, dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’ (Acts i. 6) seems 
to imply that such ideas were current, and the incident at Thessalo- 
nica, where St. Paul himself, because he preached the ‘ kingdom,’ 
was accused of preaching ‘another king, one Jesus,’ shows how 
liable even he was to misinterpretation. These instances are quite 
sufficient to explain how the question was a real one when St. 
Paul wrote, and why it had occupied his thoughts. It is not 
necessary to refer it either to Ebionite dualistic views (so Baur), 
which would involve an anachronism, or to exaggerated Gentile 
ideas of Christian liberty; we have no record that these were ever 
perverted in this direction. 

Two considerations may have specially influenced St. Paul to 
discuss the subject in his Epistle to the Romans. The first was 
the known fact of the turbulence of the Roman Jews; a fact which 
would be brought before him by his intercourse with Priscilla and 
Aquila. This may illustrate just the degree of local reference in 
the Epistle to the Romans. We have emphasized more than once 
the fact that we cannot argue anything from such passages as this 
as to the state of the Roman community; but St. Paul would not 
write in the air, and the knowledge of the character of the Jewish 
population in Rome gained from political refugees would be just 
sufficient to suggest this topic. A second cause which would lead 
him to introduce it would be the fascination which he felt for the 
power and position of Rome, a fascination which has been already 
illustrated (Introduction, § 1). 

It must be remembered that when this Epistle was written the 
Roman Empire had never appeared in the character of a persecutor. 
Persecution had up to this time always come from the Jews or from 
popular riots. To St. Paul the magistrates who represented 
the Roman power had always been associated with order and 
restraint. The persecution of Stephen had probably taken place 
in the absence of the Roman governor: it was at the hands of the 
Jewish king Herod that James the brother of John had perished: 
at Paphos, at Thessalonica, at Corinth, at Ephesus, St. Paul had 
found the Roman officials a restraining power and all his experience 
would support the statements that he makes: ‘ The rulers are not 
a terror to the good work, but to the evil:’ ‘He is a minister of 
God to thee for good:’ ‘He is a minister of God, an avenger for 
wrath to him that doeth evil.’ Nor can any rhetorical point be 
made as has been attempted from the fact that Nero was at thig 
time the ruler of the Empire. It may be doubted how far the vices 
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of a ruler like Nero seriously affected the well-being of the 
provincials, but at any rate when these words were written the 
world was enjoying the good government and bright hopes of 
Nero’s Quinquennium. 

The true relations of Christianity to the civil power had been 
laid down by our Lord when He had said: ‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world, and again: ‘Render unto Caesar the things that be 
Caesar’s and to God the things that be God’s.’ It is difficult to 
believe that St. Paul had not these words in his mind when he 
wrote ver. 7, especially as the coincidences with the moral teaching 
of our Lord are numerous in these chapters. At any rate, starting 
from this idea he works out the principles which must lie at the 
basis of Christian politics, that the State is divinely appointed, or 
permitted by God; that its end is beneficent; and that the spheres 
of Church and State are not identical. 

It has been remarked that, when St. Paul wrote, his experience 
might have induced him to estimate too highly the merits of the 
Roman government. But although later the relation of the Church 
to the State changed, the principles of the Church did not. In 
1 Tim. ii. 1, 2 the Apostle gives a very clear command to pray for 
those in authority : ‘I exhort therefore, first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men: for 
kings and all that are in high place; that we may lead a tranquil 
and quiet life in all godliness and gravity’; so also in Titus iii. 1 
‘Put them in mind to be in subjection to rulers, to authorities.’ 
When these words were written, the writer had to some extent at 
any rate experienced the Roman power in a very different aspect. 
Still more important is the evidence of 1 Peter. It was certainly 
written at a time when persecution, and that of an official character, 
had begun, yet the commands of St. Paul are repeated and with 
even greater emphasis (1 Pet. ii. 13-17). 


The sub-Apostolic literature will illustrate this. Clement is writing to the 
Corinthians just after successive periods of persecution, yet he includes 
a prayer of the character which he would himself deliver, in the as yet 
unsystematized services of the day, on behalf of secular rulers. ‘Give 
concord and peace to us and to all that dwell on the earth... while we 
render obedience to Thine Almighty and most excellent Name, and to our 
rulers and governors upon the earth. Thou, Lord and Master, hast given 
them the power of sovereignty through Thine excellent and unspeakable 
might, that we, knowing the glory and honour which Thou hast given them, 
may submit ourselves unto them, in nothing resisting Thy will. Grant unto 
them therefore, O Lord, health, peace, concord, stability, that they may 
administer the government which Thon hast given them without failure. 
For Thou, O heavenly Master, King of the ages, givest to the sons of men 
glory and honour and power over ali things that are upon the earth. Do 

‘hou, Lord, direct their counsel according to that which is good and well- 
pleasing in Thy sight.’ Still more significant is the letter of Polycarp, which 
was written very shortly after he had met Ignatius on his road to martyrdom; 
in it he emphasizes the Christian custom by combining the command to pray 

abs _ 
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for rulers with that to love our enemies. ‘Pray also for kings and powers 
and princes and for them that persecute and hate you and for the enemies ef 
the cross, that your fruit may be manifest among all men that ye may be 
perfect in Him.’ (Clem. Rom. Ix, Ixi; Polyc. ad Phd/. xii.) 

It is not necessary to give further instances of a custom which prevailed 
extensively or universally in the early Church. It became a commonplace 
of apologists (Just. Mart. 4fo/.i.17; Athenagoras, Leg. xxxvii; Theophilus, 
i. 11; Tertullian, 4Zo/. 30, 39, ad Scap. 2; Dion. Alex. af Eus. H. £. VII. xi; 
Amob. iv. 36) and is found in all liturgies (cf. Const. Ap. viii. 12). 

One particular phase in the interpretation of this chapter demands a passing 
notice. In the hands of the Jacobean and Caroline divines it was held to 
support the doctrine of Passive Obedience. This doctrine has taken a variety 
of forms. Some held that a Monarchy as opposed to a Republic is the only 
scriptural form of government, others that a legitimate line alone has this 
divine right. A more modified type of this teaching may be represented by 
a sermon of Bishop Berkeley (Passtve Obedience or the Christian Doctrine 
of not resisting the supreme power, proved and vindicated upon the principles 
of the law of nature in a discourse delivered at the College Chapel, 1712. 
Works, iii. p. 101). He takes as his text Rom. xiii. 2 ‘ Whosoever resisteth 
the Power, resisteth the ordinance of God.’ He begins ‘It is not my design 
to inquire into the particular nature of the government and constitution of 
these kingdoms.’ He then proceeds by assuming that ‘there is in every civil 
community, somewhere or other, placed a supreme power of making laws, 
and enforcing the observation of them.’ His main purpose is to prove that 
‘Loyalty is a moral virtue, and thou shalt not resist the supreme power, 
a rule or law of nature, the least breach whereof hath the inherent stain of 
moral turpitude.’ And he places it on the same level as the commandments 
which St. Paul quotes in this same chapter. 

Bishop Berkeley represents the doctrine of Passive Obedience as expounded 
in its most philosophical form. But he does not notice the main difficulty. 
St. Paul gives no directions as to what ought to be done when there is 
a conflict of authority. In his day there could be no doubt that the rule of 
Caesar was supreme and had become legitimate: all that he had to con- 
demn was an incorrect view of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ as a theocracy 
established on earth, whether it were held by Jewish zealots or by Christians. 
He does not discuss the question, ‘if there were two claimants for the _ 
Empire which should be supported?’ for it was not a practical difficulty 
when he wrote. So Bishop Berkeley, by his use of the expression ‘some- 
where or other,’ equally evades the difficulty. Almost always when there is 
a rebellion or a civil war the question at issue is, Who is the rightful 
governor? which is the power ordained by God ? 

But there is a side of the doctrine of Passive Obedience which requires 
emphasis, and which was illustrated by the Christianity of the first three 
centuries. ‘The early Christians were subject to a power which required 
them to do that which was forbidden by their religion. To that extent 
and within those limits they could not and did not obey it; but they never 
encouraged in any way resistance or rebellion. In all things indifferent the 
Christian conformed to existing law; he obeyed the law ‘not only because of 
the wrath, but also for conscience sake.’ He only disobeyed when it was 
necessary to do so for conscience sake. The point of importance is the 
detachment of the two spheres of activity. The Church and the State are 
looked upon as different bodies, each with a different work to perform. To 
designate this or that form of government as ‘ Christian,’ and support it on 
these grounds, would have been quite alien to the whole spirit of those days. 
The Church must influence the world by its hold on the hearts and consciences 
of individuals, and in that way, and not by political power, will the 
Kingdom of God come. 
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LOVE THE FULFILMENT OF ALL LAW. 


XIII. 8-10. There is one debt which the Christian must 
always be paying but never can discharge, that of love. All 
particular precepts are summed up in that of love, which 
makes injury to any man impossible. 


8. St. Paul passes from our duties towards superiors to that one 
principle which must control our relations towards all men, love. In 
xii. 9 the principle of love is introduced as the true solution of all 
difficulties which may arise from rivalry in the community; here it 
is represented as at the root of all regulations as to our relations to 
others in any of the affairs of life. 

pn Sev pn dev Spethere must be imperative as the negatives show. 
It sums up negatively the results of the previous verse and suggests 
the transition, ‘Pay every one their due and owe no man anything.’ 

ei ph 13 dyamay &AjAous : ‘Let your only debt that is unpaid — 
be that of love—a debt which you should always be attempting to 
discharge in full, but will never succeed in discharging.’ Permanere 
tamen et nunquam cessare a nobis debitum caritatis: hoc enim et quo- 
tidie solvere et semper debere expedit nobis. Orig. By this pregnant 
expression St. Paul suggests both the obligation of love and the 
impossibility of fulfilling it. This is more forcible than to suppose 
a change in the meaning of éqeidere: ‘Owe no man anything, only 
ye ought to love one another.’ 

& yap dyamav x.7.d. gives the reason why ‘love ’ is so important : 
if a man truly loves another he has fulfilled towards him the whole 
law. vépor is not merely the Jewish law, although it is from it that 
the illustrations that follow are taken, but law as a principle. Just 
as in the relations of man and God mioms has been substituted for 
yépos, So between man and man dydmy takes the place of definite 
legal relations. The perfect wemAjpoxev implies that the fulfilment 
is already accomplished simply in the act of love. 

9. St. Paul gives instances of the manner in which ‘love’ fulfils 
law. No man who loves another will injure him by adultery, by 
murder, by theft, &c. They are all therefore summed up in the 
one maxim ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ as indeed 
they were also in the Old Covenant. 

The AV. adds after ob «dépes in this verse ob Yevdopaprupiaeas from the 
O.T. with SP &c., Boh. &c., as against ABDEF GL &c., Vulg. coad. and 
most Fathers. é 7 before dyarjoes is omitted by BFG. For ceavtov of 
the older MSS. (NA BD E), later MSS. read éavrév, both here and elsewhere. 
In late Greek éaurdév became habitually used for all persons in the reflexive, 


and scribes substituted the form most usual to them. 
The order of the commandments is different from that in the Hebrew text 
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both in Exodus xx. 13 and Deut. v. 17, namely, (6) Thou shalt do no murder, 
(7) Thou shalt not commit adultery, (8) Thou shalt not steal. The MSS 
of the LXX vary; in Exodus B reads 7, 8, 6, AF 6, 7, 8; in Deut. B reads 
7, 6, 8 (the order here), AF 6,7, 8. The order of Romans is that also of 
Luke xviii. 20; James ii.11; Philo De Decalogo; Clem.-Alex. Strom. vi. 16. 


kai et tis érépa shows that St. Paul in this selection has only 
taken instances and that he does not mean merely to give a sum- 
ming up of the Jewish law. 

Gvaxepadatodrat: a rhetorical term used of the summing up of 
a speech or argument, and hence of including a large number of 
Separate details under one head. As used in Eph. i. ro of God 
summing up all things in Christ it became a definite theological 
term, represented in Latin by recap:tulatio (Iren. III. xxii. 2). 

“Ayamyces tov wAnotov aou ds éautév. Taken from Leviticus 
xix. 18 where it sums up a far longer list of commandments. It 
is quoted Matt. xxii. 39; Mark xii. 31; Luke x. 27; Gal. v. 14; 
James ii. 8 where it is called Bacidexds vdpos. 

10. 4 dyday ... od« épydferaqx, Love fulfils all law, because no 
one who loves another will do him any ill by word or deed. These 
words sum up what has been said at greater length in 1 Cor. xiii. 
4-6. 

TAnpwpa, ‘complete fulfilment.” The meaning of 7d. here is 
given by ver. 9 ‘ He that loveth his neighbour has fulfilled (mewA#- 
pwxev) law, therefore love is the fulfilment (mAjpopa) of law. 


The History of the word dyéan. 


There are three words in Greek all of which may be translated by the 
English ‘love, épaw, giréw, dyardw. Of these épdw with its cognate form 
€oayot was originally associated with the sexual passion and was thence 
transterred to any strong passionate affection; qiAéw was used rather of 
warm domestic affection, and so of the love of master and servant, of parents 
and chililren, of husband and wife; in Homer, of the love of the gods for 
men. épdav is combined with ém@umeiy and contrasted with prety as is 
Xen. Hier. xi. 11 Wore ov pdvov gidoio dv adda Kar ép@o. One special use 
of épws and épdw must be referred to, namely, the Platonic. The intensity 
and strength of human passion seemed to Plato to represent most adequately 
the love of the soul for higher things, and so the philosophic épws was used 
for the highest human desire, that for true knowledge, true virtue, true 
immortality. 

The distinction of g:Aéw and dyardéw much resembled that between ame 
and dligo. The one expressed greater affection, the other greater esteem. 
So Dio Cassius xliv. 48 epidAjoare abrdv ds marépa Kat jyamjoare Bs cbep- 
yérnv; and John xxi. 15-17 Aéye ait wddw Sedrepor, Sipev "Iodvou, 
dyamds pe; Aéyer abTd, Nat, Kupie: od oidas Sti PtA@ oe #.7.A. (see Trench, 
Syn. § xii). It is significant that no distinction is absolute; but giréo 
occasionally, still more rarely dyandw, are both used incorrectly of the 
sexual passion. There is too close a connexion between the different forms 
of tg affection to allow any rigid distinction to be made in the use of 
yords. 

When these words were adopted into Hellenistic Greek, a gradual change 
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was made in their use. épd and its cognates are very rarely used, and 
almost invariably in a bad sense. In the N.T. they do not occur at all, the 
word émévyew being employed instead. Yet occasionally, even in biblical 
and ecclesiastical Greek, the higher sense of the Platonic épws finds a place 
(Prov. iv. 6; Wisdom viii. 2; Justin, Dial. 8, p. 225 B; Clem.-Alex. Cok. 
II, p. 90; see Lightfoot, Zenatius ad Rom. vii. 2). Between dyandw and 
gtAéw a decided preference was shown for the former. It occurs about 
268 times (Hatch and Redpath) in a very large proportion of cases as a 
translation of the Hebrew AN; ¢:Aéw about twelve times (Trommius), ex- 


cluding its use as equivalent to esculor. This choice was largely due to the 
use of the Hebrew word to express the love of God to man, and of man te 
God (Deut. xxiii. 5; xxx. 6; Hosea iii. r); it was felt that the greater 
amount of intellectual desire and the greater severity implied in dyamdw fitted 
it better than gAéw for this purpose. But while it was elevated in meaning 
it was also broadened; it is used not only of the love of father and son, of 
husband and wife, but also of the love of Samson for Delilah (Jud. xvi. 4) 
and of Hosea’s love for his adulterous wife (Hos. iii. 1). Nor can there be any 
doubt that to Hebrew writers there was in a pure love of God or of righteous- 
ness something of the intensity which is the highest characteristic of human 
passion (Is. 1xii. 5). dyamdw in the LXX corresponds in all its characteristics 
to the English ‘love.’ 

But not only did the LXX use modify the meaning of dyamdw, it created 
a new word dya77. Some method was required of expressing the conception 
which was gradually growing up. “Epws had too sordid associations. Ala 
was tried (Wisdom vii. 14; vill. 18), but was felt to be inadequate. The 
language of the Song of Solomon created the demand for dyann. (2 Kings 
1 or 2 times; Ecclesiastes 2; Canticles 11 ; Wisdom 2; Ecclus. 1; Jeremiah 1; 
Ps, Sol. 1.) 

The N.T. reproduces the usage of the LXX, but somewhat modified. 
While dyandw is used 138 times, giAéw is used in this sense 22 times (13 in 
St. John’s Gospel); generally when special emphasis has to be laid on the 
relations of father and son. But the most marked change is in the use of 
dydamn. It is never used in the Classical writers, only occasionally in the 
LXX; in early Christian writers its use becomes habitual and general. 
Nothing could show more clearly that a new principle has been created than 
this creation of a new word. 

In the Vulgate dydam7 is sometimes rendered by dzlectio, sometimes by 
caritas; to this inconsistency are due the variations in the English 
Authorized Version. The word caritas passed into English in the Middle 
Ages (for details see Eng. Dict. sab voc.) in the form ‘charity,’ and was for 
some time used to correspond to most of the meanings of dyamy; but as the 
English Version was inconsistent and no corresponding verb existed the 
usage did not remain wide. In spite of its retention in 1 Cor. xiii. ‘charity’ 
became confined in all ordinary phraseology to ‘benevolence,’ and the 
Revised Version was compelled to make the usage of the New Testament 
consistent. 

Whatever loss there may have been in association and in the rhythm of 
well-known passages, there is an undoubted gain. The history of the word 
dyandw is that of the collection under one head of various conceptions which 
were at any rate partially separated, and the usage of the N. T. shows that 
the distinction which has to be made is not between giAéw, dyandm and 
épaw, but between aydnn and émOuyia. The English language makes this 
distinction between the affection or passion in any form, and a purely animal 
desire, quite plain; although it may be obliterated at times by a natural 
euphemism. But setting aside this distinction which must be occasionally 
present to the mind, but which need not be often spoken of, Christianity does 
not shrink from declaring that in all forms of human passion and affection 
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which are not purely animal there is present that same love which in its 
highest and most pure development forms the essence and sum of the 
Christian religion. This affection, however perverted it may be, Christianity 
does not condemn, but so far as may be elevates and purifies. 


The Christian Teaching on Love. 


The somewhat lengthy history just given of the word dydém is 
a suitable introduction to the history of an idea which forms a fun- 
damental principle of all Christian thought. 

The duty of love in some form or other had been a common- 
place of moral teaching in times long before Christianity and in 
many different places. Isolated maxims have been collected in its 
favour from very varied authors, and the highest pagan teaching 
approaches the highest Christian doctrine. But in all previous 
philosophy such teaching was partial or isolated, it was never 
elevated to a great principle. Maxims almost or quite on a level 
with those of Christianity we find both in the O.T. and in Jewish 
writers. The command ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self’ is of course taken directly from the O. T., and is there used 
to sum up in one general principle a long series of rules. Sayings 
of great beauty are quoted from the Jewish fathers. ‘ Hillel said, 
Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, 
loving mankind and bringing them nigh to the Torah’ (Parge 
Aéoth i, 13); or again, ‘What is hateful to thyself do not to thy 
fellow; this is the whole Torah, and the rest is commentary; go 
study,’ also ascribed to Hillel. It is however true in all cases that 
these maxims, and all such as these, are only isolated instances, that 
they do not represent the spirit of earlier institutions, and that they 
form a very insignificant proportion compared with much of 
a different character. 

In Christianity this principle, which had -been only partially 
understood and imperfectly taught, which was known only in 
isolated examples, yet testified to a universal instinct, was finally 
put forward as the paramount principle of moral conduct, uniting 
our moral instincts with our highest religious principles. A new 
virtue, or rather one hitherto imperfectly understood, had become 
recognized as the root of all virtues, and a new name was demanded 
for what was practically a new idea. 

In the first place, the new Christian doctrine of love is universal. 
‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and 
hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you;’ and a very definite reason is 
given, the universal Fatherhood of God. This universalism which 
underlies all the teaching of Jesus is put in a definite practical 
form by St. Paul. ‘In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
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bond nor free, male nor female’ As it is summed up in a well- 
known work: ‘ The first law, then, of the k'ngdom of God is that 
all men, however divided from each other by blood or language, 
have certain mutual duties arising out of their common relation to 
God’ (Ecce Homo, chap. xii). 

But secondly, the Christian doctrine of love was the substitution 
of a universal principle for law. All moral precepts are summed 
up in the one command of love. What is my duty towards others? 
Just that feeling which you have towards the persons to whom you 
are most attached in the world, just that you must feel for every one. 
If you have that feeling there will be no need for any further 
command. Love is a principle and a passion, and as such is the 
fulfilment of the Law. Christ ‘declared an ardent, passionate, or 
devoted state of mind to be the root of virtue’; and this purifying 
passion, capable of existing in all men alike, will be able to re- 
deem our nature and make laws superfluous. 

And thirdly, how is this new Christian spirit possible? It is 
possible because it is intimately bound up with that love which is 
a characteristic of the Godhead. ‘God is love.’ ‘A new com- 
mandment I give to you, that ye should love one another as I have 
loved you.’ It is possible also because men have learnt to love 
mankind in Christ. ‘Where the precept of love has been given, 
an image must be set before the eyes of those who are called on to 
obey it, an ideal or type of man which may be noble and amiable 
enough to raise the whole race, and make the meanest member otf 
it sacred with reflected glory.’ This is what Christ did for us, 

These three points will help to elucidate what St. Paul means by 
dyin. It is in fact the correlative in the moral world to what faith 
is in the religious life. Like faith it is universal; like faith it is 
a principle not a code; like faith it is centred in the Godhead. 
Hence St. Paul, as St. John (1 John iii. 23), sums up Christianity 
in Faith and Love, which are finally, united in that Love of God, 
which is the end and root of both. 


THE DAY IS AT HAND. 


XIII. 11-14. The night of this corrupt age ts fiying. 
The Parousia is nearing. Cast off your evil ways. Gird 
yourselves with the armour of light. Take Christ into your 
hearts. Shun sin and self-indulgence. 

11. The Apostle adds a motive for the Christian standard of 


life, the nearness of our final salvation. 
kai todto, ‘and that too’: cp, 1 Cor. vi. 6, 8; Eph, ii. 8, &c.: it 
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resumes the series of exhortations implied in the previous sections ; 
there is no need to supply any special words with it. 

tov katpév: used of a definite, measured, or determined time, and 
so almost technically of the period before the second coming of 
Christ: cf. 1 Cor. vii. 29 6 xapds ovveoradpevos; Mark i. 15; and 
SO 6 katpds 6 éveotas (Heb. ix. 9). 

Sr Spa H8q «7A. fon with éyepOjvat, The time of trial on earth 
is looked upon as a night of gloom, to be followed by a bright 
morning. We must arouse ourselves from slumber and prepare 
ourselves for the light. 

vov yap éyyétepov «rd. ‘For our completed salvation, no longer 
that hope of salvation which sustains us here, is appreciably nearer 
for us than when we first accepted in faith the Messianic message.’ 
bre émorevoaper refers to the actual moment of the acceptance of 
Christianity. The language is that befitting those who expect the 
actual coming of Christ almost immediately, but it will fit the 
circumstances of any Christian for whom death brings the day. 


In ver. 11 the original éuas (§ A BC P, Clem.-Alex.) has been corrected 
for the sake of uniformity into #uds (N° D EF G L, &c., Boh. Sah.). Inver. 13 
év Epior nat Chrous is a variant of B, Sah., Clem.-Alex. Amb. In ver. 14 B, 
and Clem.-Alex. read rdv Xprordv “Inoodv, which may very likely be the 
correct reading. 


12. mpoéxoev, ‘has advanced towards dawn. Cf. Luke ii. 52; 
Gal. i. 14; Jos. Bell. Jud. IV. iv.6; Just. Dial. p. 277d. 

The contrast of dmvos, vvé, and oxdéros with jyépa and és finds 
many illustrations in Christian and in all religious literature. 

éroQdpyeOa, The works of darkness, 2. e. works such as befit the 
kingdom of darkness, are represented as being cast off like the 
uncomely garments of the night, for the bright armour which 
befits the Christian soldier as a member of the kingdom of light. 
This metaphor of the Christian armour is a favourite one with 
St. Paul (1 Thess. v. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 7; Rom. vi. 13; and especially 
Eph. vi. 13 f.); it may have been originally suggested by the 
Jewish conception of the last great fight against the armies of 
Antichrist (Dan. xi; Orac. Sid. iii. 663 f.; 4 Ezra xiii. 33; Znoch 
xc. 16), but in St. Paul the conception has become completely 
spiritualized, 

13. edoxnpdvws mepitaticopev. The metaphor mepumarei of 
conduct is very common in St. Paul’s Epistles, where it occurs 
thirty-three times (never in the Past. Epp.); elsewhere in the 
N.T. sixteen times. 

xdpots, ‘rioting,’ ‘revelry’ (Gal. v. a1; 1 Pet. iv. 3). én the 
drunkenness which would be the natural result and accompaniment 
ef such revelry. 

koitats Kal doedyelats, ‘unlawful intercourse and wanton acts. 
"Opa S¢ thy rdgw' Kwopdlov per yap tis pebver, peOvav dé Korrdferas, 
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roraCdpevos Sé doeAyaivel, TOU olvov TodToy TH mAnopovy mupmoAoUYToS Kal 
dcepeOiCovros. Euthym.-Zig. 

14. évddcacGe tév Kiptov *Incoiv Xptorév. Christ is put on first in 
baptism (vi. 3; Gal. iii. 27), but we must continually renew that 
life with which we have been clothed (Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 12). 

Tis capKds with mpdvoiav: the word is thrown forward in order to 
emphasize the contrast between the old nature, the flesh of sin, and 
the new, the life in Christ. 

On this passage most commentators compare St. Aug. Confess. 
viii. 12, 23 Arriput, aperut et legit in silentio capttulum, quo pri- 
mum coniecti sunt ocult mex: Non in conversationibus et ebrie- 
tatibus, non in cubilibus et impudicitiis, non in contentione et 
aemulatione: sed induite Dominum Iesum Christum, et carnis 
providentiam ne feceritis in concupiscentiis. Mec ultra volui 
legere, nec opus erat. Statim quippe cum fine huiusce sententiae quasi 
luce securttatis infusa cordt meo, omnes dubttationis tenebrae diffu- 
gerunt. 


The early Christian belief in the nearness of the 


mapovuta, 


There can hardly be any doubt that in the Apostolic age the 
prevailing belief was that the Second Coming of the Lord was an 
event to be expected in any case shortly and probably in the life- 
time of many of those then living; it is also probable that this 
belief was shared by the Apostles themselves. For example, so 
strongly did such views prevail among the Thessalonian converts 
that the death of some members of the community had filled them 
with perplexity, and even when correcting these opinions St. Paul 
speaks of ‘ we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of our 
Lord’; and in the second Epistle, although he corrects the 
erroneous impression which still prevailed that the coming was 
immediate and shows that other events must precede it, he still 
contemplates it as at hand. Similar passages may be quoted from 
all or most of the Epistles, although there are others that suggest 
that it is by his own death, not by the coming of Christ, that 
St. Paul expects to attain the full life in Christ to which he looked 
forward (1 Cor. vii. 29-31; Rom. xiii. 11, 12; Phil. iv. 5; and 
on the other side 2 Cor. v. 1-10; Phil. i. 23; iii. 11, 20, 21; see 
Jowett, Thessalonians, &c., i. p. 105, who quotes both classes of 
passages without distinguishing them). 

How far was this derived from our Lord’s own teaching? 
There is, it is true, very clear teaching on the reality and the 
suddenness of the coming of Christ, and very definite exhortation 
to all Christians to live as expecting that coming. This teaching 
is couched largely in the current language of Apocalyptic literature 
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which was often hardly intended to be taken literally even by 
Jewish writers; moreover it is -certainly mingled with teaching 
which was intended to refer to what was a real manifestation of the 
Divine power, and very definitely a ‘coming of the Lord’ in the 
O.'T. sense of the term, the destruction of Jerusalem. All this 
language again is reported to us by those who took it in a literal 
sense. The expressions of our Lord quoted as prophetic of His 
speedy return are all to a certain extent ambiguous ; for example, 
‘This generation shall not pass away until all these things be ful- 
filled,’ or again ‘ There be some of them here who shall not taste of 
death until they see the Son of God coming with power.’ On the 
other side there is a very distinct tradition preserved in documents 
of different classes recording that when our Lord was asked de- 
finitely on such matters His answers were ambiguous. Acts i. 7 
‘It is not for you to know times and seasons, which the Father 
hath set within His own authority.” John xxi. 23 ‘ This saying 
therefore went forth among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die: yet Jesus said not unto him, that he should not die; but, 
If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’ Moreover 
he affirmed that He Himself was ignorant of the date Mark xiii. 32 ; 
Matt. xxiv. 36 ‘But of that day and hour knoweth no one, not 
even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only.’ 

In the face of these passages it is reasonable to believe that 
this ignorance of the Early Church was permitted and that with 
a purpose. If so, we may be allowed to speculate as to the service 
it was intended to fulfil. 

In the first place, this belief in the nearness of the second coming 
quickened the religious and moral earnestness of the early Christian. 
Believing as intently as he did ‘that the fashion of this world passeth 
away,’ he ‘set his affection on things above’; he lived in the world 
and yet not of the world. The constant looking forward to the 
coming of the Lord produced a state of intense spiritual zeal which 
braced the Church for its earliest and hardest task. 

And secondly, it has been pointed out very ably how much the 
elasticity and mobility of Christianity were preserved by the fact that 
the Apostles never realized that they were building up a Church 
which was to last through the ages. It became the fashion of 
a later age to ascribe to the Apostles a series of ordinances and 
constitutions. Any such theory is quite inconsistent with the real 
spirit of their time. They never wrote or legislated except so far 
as existing needs demanded. They founded such institutions as 
were clearly required by some immediate want, or were part of our 
Lord’s teaching. But they never administered or planned with 
a view to the remote future. Their writings were occasional, 
suggested by some pressing difficulty; but they thus incidentally 
laid down great broad principles which became the guiding principles 
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of the Church. The Church therefore is governed by case law, not 
by code law: by broad principles, not by minute regulations. It 
may seem a paradox, but yet it is profoundly true, that the Church 
is adapted to the needs of every age, just because the original 
preachers of Christianity never attempted to adapt it to the needs 
of any period but their own. 


The relation of Chaps. XII-XIV to the Gospels. 


There is a very marked resemblance between the moral teaching 
of St. Paul contained in the concluding section of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and our Lord’s own words; a resemblance which, in some 
cases, extends even to language. 


Rom. xii. 14. Matt v. 44. 
eddoyeire Tods Sidxovras dpas dyanGre robs txOpors ipiiy, wat mpoo- 
ebdoyetre, wal pi) KaTapacde, edyeobe inp tay diwxdvrow byas. 
Rom. xiii. 7. Matt. xxii. 21. 
dad8ore mace Tas SpeAds #.7A. drédore ovv Ta Kaloapos Kaloapt, 
wal 7A Tov cod TH Oeg. 
Rom. xiii. 9. Matt. xxii. 39, 40. 


wat ef ris répa evrodAh, dv Totty Bevrépa Be dpoia airy, ’Ayamhoes 
TO Adyy dvaxepadraotra, év TH rdv mAnotoy cov ws ceavTév. év TavTAs 
’Ayamhoes Tov wAncioy cov as Tais Svalv évroAais BAos 6 vdpos Kpé- 
éaurdy para: kal of mpopiras. 


To these verbal resemblances must be added remarkable identity 
of teaching in these successive chapters. Everything that is said 
about revenge, or about injuring others, is exactly identical with the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount; our duty towards rulers exactly 
reproduces the lesson given in St. Matthew’s Gospel; the words 
concerning the relation of ‘love’ to ‘law’ might be an extract from 
the Gospel: the two main lines of argument in ch. xiv, the absolute 
indifference of all external practices, and the supreme importance 
of not giving a cause of offence to any one are both directly derived 
from the teaching of Jesus (Matt. xviii. 6, 7, Xv. 11-20). This 
resemblance is brought out very well by a recent writer (Knowling, 
Witness of the Epistle, p. 312): ‘ Indeed it is not too much to add 
that the Apostle’s description of the kingdom of God (Rom. xiv. 17) 
reads like a brief summary of its description in the same Sermon 
on the Mount; the righteousness, peace, and joy, which formed the 
contents of the kingdom in the Apostle’s conception are found side 
by side in the Saviour’s Beatitudes; nor can we fail to notice how 
both St. Matthew and St. Luke contrast the anxious care for meat 
and drink with seeking in the first place for the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. Nor must it be forgotten that Paul’s 
fundamental idea of righteousness may be said to be rooted in the 
teaching of Jesus.’ 
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It .3 well known that there are definite references by St. Paul to 
the words of our Lord: so 1 Thes. iv. 15 = Matt. xxiv. 31; 1 Cor. 
vii. 10 = Mark x. 9; 1 Cor. ix. 14 = Luke x. 7; as also in the case 
of the institution of the Last Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 24. Reminiscences 
also of the Sermon on the Mount may be found in other Epistles, 
e. g. James iv. 9 = Matt. v. 4; James v. 12 = Matt. v. 33; 1 Pet. 
iii. 9 = Matt. v. 39; 1 Pet. iv. 14 = Matt. v, 11, 12, and elsewhere. 
The resemblances are not in any case sufficient either to prove 
the use of any document which we possess in its present form, or 
to prove the use of a different document (see below); but they do 
show that the teaching of the Apostles was based on some common 
source, which was identical both in substance and spirit with those 
words of our Lord contained in the Gospels. 

They suggest further that even in cases where we have no direct 
evidence that Apostolic teaching is based on the Gospel narrative 
it does not follow that our Lord Himself did not originate it. 
For Christianity is older than any of its records. The books 
of the N. T. reflect, they did not originate, the teaching of early 
Christianity. Moreover, our Lord originated principles. It was 
these principles which inspired His followers; some of the words 
which are the product of and which taught those principles are 
preserved, some are not; but the result of them is contained in the 
words of the Apostles, which worked out in practical life the 
principles they had learnt directly or indirectly from the Christ. 


A much more exact and definite conclusion is supported with very great 
industry by Alfred Resch in a series of investigations, the first of which is 
Agrapha, Aussercanonische Evangelien-fragmente in Texte und Unter- 
suchungen,v. 4. He argues (pp. 28, 29) that the acquaintance shown by 
St. Paul with the words and teaching of Jesus implies the use of an Urcanon- 
tsche Quellenschrift, which was also used by St. Mark, as well as the other 
N.T. writers. It would be of course beside our purpose to examine this theory, 
but so far as it concerns the passages we are considering it may be noticed: 
(1) That so far as they go there would be no reason why all St. Paul’s teach- 
ing should not have been derived from our present Gospels. He does not 
profess to be quoting, and the verbal reminiscences might quite well represent 
the documents we possess. (2) That it is equally impossible to argue against 
the use of different Gospels. The only legitimate conclusion is that there 
must have been a common teaching of Jesus behind the Apostle’s words 
which was identical in spirit and substantially in words with that contained 
in our Synoptic Gospels. Some stress is laid by Resch (PP- 245, 302 ff.) 
on passages which are identical in Romans and 1 Peter. So Rom. xii. i7= 
1 Pet. iii.9; Rom. xiii. 1, 3 = 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. The resemblance is un- 
doubted, but a far more probable explanation is that 1 Peter is directly 
indebted to the Romans (see Introduction § 8). There is no reason to cite 
these as ‘ Words of the Lord’; yet it is very probable that much more of the 
common teaching and even phraseology of the early Church than we are 
accustomed to imagine goes back to the teaching of Jesus, 
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ON FORBEARANCE TOWARDS THOSE WHO ARE 
SCRUPULOUS. 


XIV.1—XV.13. Receive a scrupulous Christian cordially. 
Do not be continually condemning him. Some of you have 
grasped the full meaning of Christian faith, others whose 
conscience ts too tender lay undue stress on particular prac- 
tices, on rules as to food or the observance of certain days. 
Do not you whose faith is more robust despise such scruples 5 
nor should they be censorious (vv. 1-5). 

Every one should make up his own mind. These things 
are indifferent in themselves. Only whatever a man does he 
must look to Christ. In life and death we are all His, whose 
death and resurrection have made him Lord of all. To 
Him as to no one else shall we be called upon to give account 
(vv. 6-12). 

We must avoid censoriousness. But equally must we 
avoid placing obstacles before a fellow-Christian. TI believe 
firmly that nothing ts harmful in itself, but it becomes so to 
the person who considers it harmful. The obligation of love 
and charity is paramount. Meats are secondary things. 
Let us have an eye to peace and mutual help. It is not 
worth while for the sake of a little meat to undo Goad’s 
work in a brother's soul. Far better abstain from flesh and 
wine altogether (vv. 13-21). 

Keep the robuster faith with which you are blest to 
yourself and God. To hesitate and then eat is to incur 
guilt ; for it is not prompted by strong faith (vv. 22, 23). 

This rule of forbearance applies to all classes of the com- 
munity. The strong should bear the scruples of the weak. 
We should not seek our own good, but that of others s Sollowing 
the example of Christ as expounded to us in the Scriptures s 
those Scriptures which were written for our encouragement 
and consolation. May God, from whom this encouragement 
comes, grant you all—weak and strong, Few and Gentile—to 
be of one mind, uniting in the praise of God (xv. 1-7). 
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For Christ has received you all alike. To both Few and 
Gentile He has a special mission. To the Fews to exhibit 
God’s veracity, to the Gentiles to reveal His mercy; that 
Gentile might unite with Few, as Psalmist and Prophet 
foretold, in hymns of praise to the glory of God. May God 
the giver of hope send it richly upon you (vv. 8-13). 


XIV. 1—XV. 13. The Apostle now passes on to a further point; 
the proper attitude to adopt towards matters in themselves indifferent, 
but concerning which some members of the community might have 
scruples. The subject is one which naturally connects itself with 
what we have seen to be the leading thought which underlies these 
concluding chapters, and in fact the whole Epistle, namely, the 
peace and unity of the Church, and may have been immediately 
suggested by the words just preceding: St. Paul has been con- 
demning excessive indulgence; he now passes to the opposite 
extreme, excessive scrupulousness, which he deals with in a very 
different way. As Augustine points out, he condemns and instructs 
more openly the ‘strong’ who can bear it, while indirectly showing 
the error of the ‘weak.’ The arguments throughout are, as we shall 
see, perfectly general, and the principles applied those characteristic 
of the moral teaching of the Epistle—the freedom of Christian faith, 
the comprehensiveness of Christian charity and that duty of peace 
and unity on which St. Paul never wearies of insisting. 

Tertullian (Adv. Mare. v. 15) refers to ver. 10, and Origen (Comm. in 
Rom.x. 43, Lomm. vii. p. 453) to ver. 23. Of Marcion’s use of the rest of the 
chapter we know nothing. On chaps. xv, xvi, see Introduction, § 9. 

1. tov 8é doevoivra tH wicte: cf. Rom. iv. 19; 1 Cor. viii. 7, 9, 
10, 11; ix. 22. ‘Weakness in faith,’ means an inadequate grasp 
of the great principle of salvation by faith in Christ; the conse- 
quence of which will be an anxious desire to make this salvation 
more certain by the scrupulous fulfilment of formal rules. 

tmpoohapBdveode, ‘receive into full Christian intercourse and 
fellowship. The word is used (1) of God receiving or helping 
man: Ps. xxvi (xxvii) 10 6 marijp pov Kal 4 pirnp pov éyxarédurdy pe, 
6 5€ Kipios mpocedaBerd pe: sO in ver. 3 below and in Clem. 
Rom. xlix. 6 é€v dydzn mpoceddBero qyas 6 Seomdrns. But (2) it is 
also used of men receiving others into fellowship or companion- 
ship: 2 Macc. viii. 1 rods peuernxdras ev TH “lovdaicpd mpoodraBduevor 
oumyayoy «is é£axicxtAlovs. ‘These two uses are combined in xv. 7 
‘ All whom Christ has willed to receive into the Christian community, 
whether they be Jews or Greeks, circumcised or uncircumcised, 
every Christian ought to be willing to receive as brothers.’ 

ph eis Stakpicers Stadoyropav, ‘but not to pass judgements 
on their thoughts.’ Receive them as members of the Christian 
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community, but do not let them find that they have been merely 
received into a society in which their somewhat too scrupulous 
thoughts are perpetually being condemned. Scaxpicers, from Scaxpive 
to ‘judge,’ ‘ decide,’ ‘distinguish,’ means the expression of judge- 
ments or opinions, as Heb. v. 14 ‘judgement of good or evil,’ 
1 Cor. xii. 10 ‘judgement or discernment of spirits.’ Siadoyropav 
means ‘ thoughts,’ often, but not necessarily, with the idea of doubt, 
hesitation (Luke xxiv. 38), disputes (Phil. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8), or 
generally of perverse self-willed speculations. ‘The above interpre- 
tation of dcaxpiceis is that of most commentators (Mey.-W. Oltr. Va.) 
and is most in accordance with usage. An equally good sense 
could be gained by translating (with Lips.) ‘not so as to raise 
doubts in his mind,’ or (with Gif.) ‘not unto discussions of doubts’; 
but neither interpretation can be so well supported. 

2. The Apostle proceeds to describe the two classes to which 
he is referring, and then (ver. 3) he gives his commands to both 
sides. 

Ss piv... 8% doGevv. With the variation in construction cf. 1 Cor. 

xii. 8-10; Mark iv. 4; Luke viii. 5. The second 6 is not for és, but is to be 

taken with dodevar. : 

morevet, ‘ hath faith to eat all things’; his faith, i.e. his grasp and 
hold of the Christian spirit, is so strong that he recognizes how 
indifferent all such matters in themselves really are. 

Adxava goier, ‘abstains from all flesh meat and eats only 
vegetables. Most commentators have assumed that St. Paul is 
describing the practice of some definite party in the Roman 
community and have discussed, with great divergence of opinion, 
the motive of such a practice. But St. Paul is writing quite 
generally, and is merely selecting a typical instance to balance the 
first. He takes, on the one side, the man of thoroughly strong 
faith, who has grasped the full meaning of his Christianity ; and on 
the other side, one who is, as would generally be admitted, over- 
scrupulous, and therefore is suitable as the type of any variety of 
scrupulousness in food which might occur. To both these classes 
he gives the command of forbearance, and what he says to them 
will apply to other less extreme cases (see the Discussion on p. 399). 

3. 6 éo0lav...6 88 ph eoOiw. St. Paul uses these expressions 
to express briefly the two classes with which he is dealing (see ver. 6). 
- Pride and contempt would be the natural failing of the one; a spirit 
of censoriousness of the other. 

6 @eds yap adrév mpoceAdBeto, See ver. 1. God through Christ 
has admitted men into His Church without imposing on them 
minute and formal observances; they are not therefore to be 
criticized or condemned for neglecting practices which God has 
not required. 

4 ad zis ef; St. Paul is still rebuking the ‘weak.’ The man 

ce 
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whom he is condemning is not a household slave, but the servant of 
God; to God therefore he is responsible. 

T® idt» kuptw, Dat. of reference: cf. wv. 5-8. ‘It is to his 
own master that he is responsible.’ He it is to whom he must show 
whether he has used or misused his freedom, whether he has had 
the strength to fulfil his work or whether he has failed. amimres 
(xi. 11, 22) of moral failure; otyjxer (1 Cor. xvi. 13; Phil. i. 27) of 
moral stability. In x Cor. x. 12 the two are contrasted, Sore 6 
Soxay Eordvar Bremér@ ju) BéoN. 

otabjcerar Sé: cf. Matt. xii. 25. In spite of your censoriousness 
he will be held straight, for the same Lord who called him on 
conditions of freedom to His kingdom is mighty to hold him 
upright. The Lord will give grace and strength to those whom He 
has called. j 


For duvare? (© ABCD FG), which is an unusual word, later MSS. 
substituted dvvarés (P, Bas. Chrys.), or duvards . . . éorw (TR with L 
and later MSS.). For 6 Kupios (§ A BCP, Sah. Boh., &c.) 6 @eés was ine 
troduced from ver. 3 (DEFGL, &c., Vulg., Orig.-lat. Bas, Chrys., &c.), 
perhaps because of the confusion with r@ Kupiy above. 


5. The Apostle turns to another instance of similar scrupulous- 
ness,—the superstitious observance of days. In Galatia ke has 
already had to rebuke this strongly; later he condemns the Colos- 
sians for the same reason. Gal. iv. 10, rr ‘Ye observe days, and 
months, and seasons, and years. I am afraid of you, lest by any 
means I have bestowed labour upon you in vain.” Col. ii. 16, 17 
‘Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of a feast day or a new moon or a sabbath day: which are 
a shadow of the things to come; but the body is Christ’s.’ St. Paul 
does not in the Romans condemn any one for adherence to this 
practice, but simply considers the principles which underlie the 
question, as illustrating (hence ydp) the general discussion of the 
chapter. The fundamental principle is that such things are in 
themselves indifferent, but that each person must be fully assured 
in his own conscience that he is doing right, 

Various commentators have discussed the relation of these direc- 
tions to Ecclesiastical ordinances, and have attempted to make 
a distinction between the Jewish rites which are condemned and 
Christian rites which are enjoined. (So Jerome, Contra Jovinian. 
ii. 16, quoted by Liddon ad loc.: mon inter tetunia et salurtiaiem 
aequalia mente dispensat ; sed contra eos loguitur, qui in Chrisium 
tredentes, adhuc tudaizabant.) No such distinction is possible. The 
Apostle is dealing with principles, not with specia] rites, and he 
lays down the principle that these things in themselves are indif- 
ferent; while the whole tenor of his argument is against scrupu- 
lousness in any form. So these same principles would apply 
equally to the scrupulous observance of Ecclesiastical rules, whether 
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as in some places of Sunday, or as in others of Saints’ days or 
Fast days. Such observances if undertaken in a scrupulous 
spirit are opposed to the very essence of Christian freedom, 
When once this principle has been grasped a loyal free adhesion 
to the rules of the Church becomes possible. The Jew and 
the scrupulous Christian kept their rules of days and seasons, 
because they believed that their salvation depended on an exact 
adherence to formal ordinances. The Christian who has grasped 
the freedom of the Gospel recognizes the indifference in themselves 
of all such ordinances; but he voluntarily submits to the rules of 
his Church out of respect for its authority, and he recognizes the 
value of an external discipline. The Apostolical Constitutions, 
which representing an early system of Christian discipline, seem to 
recognize these principles, for they strongly condemn abstinence 
from food if influenced by any feeling of abhorrence from it, 
although not if undertaken for the purpose of discipline. 


Tisch. (ed. 8) reads here 8s pv ydép with 8 ACP, Vulg. Boh. (which he 
quotes incorrectly on the other side), Bas. Ambrstr. Jo.-Damasc. The yap is 
omitted by N° BD EF G, Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. Thdrt. TR. RV. and inserted 
between brackets by WH. Lachmann, The insertion is probably right; 
the balance of external evidence being in its favour, for B here is clearly 
Western in character. 


xptver, ‘estimates,’ ‘approves of’: Plat. Phil. p. 57 E is quoted. 
mapd, ‘passing by’ and so ‘in preference to.’ 

mAnpoopeicdw, The difference between the Christian and the 
Jew or the heathen, between the man whose rule is one of faith and 
the man subject to law, is, that while for the latter there are definite 
and often minute regulations he must follow, for the former the 
only laws are great and broad principles. He has the guidance of 
the Spirit; he must do what his vois, his highest intellectual faculty, 
tells him to be right. On the word mAnpopopeicbw see on iv. 21 
and cf. Clem. Rom. xlii manpopopndévres dia THs avacrdcens, 

6. The reason for indifference in these matters is that both 
alike, both the man who has grasped the Christian principle and 
the man who is scrupulous, are aiming at the one essential thing, 
to render service to God, to live as men who are to give account 
to Him. 

& dpovav: ‘esteem,’ ‘estimate,’ ‘ observe.’ Kupi@, emphatic, is Dat. 
of reference as above, ver. 4. 

& go0iov...6 ph éoOiwv: see ver. 3. Both alike make their 
meal an occasion of solemn thanksgiving to God, and it is that 
which consecrates the feast. Is there any reference in edxapiotet to 
the Christian evxapioria? 


After Kupiy gpove? the TR. with later authorities (LP &c., Syrr., Bas. 
Chrys. Thdrt.) add ma’ 6 ph ppovdv tiv hyépav Kupiy ob pporet, a gloss 
which seemed necessary for completing the sentence on the analogy of the 

cc 2 
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last half of the verse. The addition of this clause caused the omission of 
wai before 6 éo@iav (TR. with some minuscules). That the words «al 6 ph 
gpovav were not parts of the original text omitted by homoeoteleuton is 
shown by the fact that many authorities which insert them still preserve the 
superfluous «ai (Syrr., Bas. Chrys. Thdrt. and many minuscules). Various 
instances of homoeoteleuton occur, as might be expected, in these verses, but 
they are in all cases confined to a single or very slight authority. L omits xat 
5 pn eodiow .. . ebx. TH OEP: 66 omits Huépay to Hucpay; minssc. 3 omit 
adie to eobie. 


7-12. St. Paul proceeds to develop more fully, and as a general 
tule of life, the thought suggested in ver. 6. To God we are 
responsible whether we live or die; before His judgement-seat we 
shall appear; therefore we must live as men who are to give 
account of our lives to Him and not to one another. 

7. ob8eis yap... dmoOvjoxer. In life and in death we are not 
isolated, or solitary, or responsible only to ourselves. It is not by 
our own act we were created, nor is our death a matter that con- 
cerns us alone. 

8. 7 Kupig: ‘ but it is to Christ, as men living in Christ’s sight 
and answerable to Him, that we must live; in Christ’s sight we 
shall die. Death does not free us from our obligations, whether we 
live or die we are the Lord’s.’ Wetstein compares Pirgé Aboth, iv. 
32 ‘Let not thine imagination assure thee that the grave is an 
asylum; for perforce thou wast framed, and perforce thou wast 
born, and perforce thou livest, and perforce thou diest, and perforce 
thou art about to give account and reckoning before the King of 
the kings of kings, the Holy One, blessed is He.’ 


It may be noticed that in these verses St. Paul describes the Christian life 
from a point of view other than that which he had adopted in chap. viii, 
There it was the higher aspects of that life as lived in union with Christ, 
here it is the life lived as in His sight and responsible to Him. 


9. The reason for this relation of all men to Christ as servants 
to their master is that by His death and -resurrection Christ has 
established His Divine Lordship over all alike, both dead and 
living. Responsibility to Him therefore no one can ever escape. 

eis TodTo is explained by iva xuprevorn. 

dméOave kai €Lycev must refer to Christ’s death and resurrection. 
€{yoev cannot refer to the life of Christ on earth, (1) because of the 
order of words which St. Paul has purposely and deliberately 
varied from the order (épev cal drobvicKopev of the previous verses ; 
(2) because the Lordship of Christ is in the theology of St. Paul 
always connected with His resurrection, not His life, which was 
a period of humiliation (Rom. viii. 34; 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11); (3) 
because of the tense; the aorist @noev could be used of a single 
definite act which was the beginning of a new life, it could not be 
used of the continuous life on earth. 

vexpdv kal {dvrwv. The inversion of the usual order is owing to 
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the order of words in the previous part of the sentence, dzé6. xat 
(no. For the xupsdrns of Christ (iva kuptevon) see Phil. ii, 9, 11. 

For Xporés the TR. with later MSS., Syrr., Iren.-lat. reads nad Xprords. 
drébaver kai E(noev, the older and most difficult reading (8 A BC, Boh., Arm, 
Aeth, Orig.-lat. Chrys. 1/2) has been explained in various ways; by dwé0. xa 
dvéorn F G, Vulg. Orig. and other Fathers; by dxé0. at dvéar. nal dvéCnoev 
TR. with ménssc. (perhaps conflate); by dé0. Kat dvéor. wat é(noev, LP. 
&c., Harkl. and some Fathers: by é(yo. wai dwé0. wai dvéor. DE. Iren. 


10. St. Paul applies the argument pointedly to the questions he 
is discussing. We are responsible to Christ; we shall appear 
before Him: there is no place for uncharitable judgements or 
censorious exclusiveness between man and man. 

od Sé ti Kpivers refers to 6 pi eodiav, } Kal ad to 6 eobiar, 

Tapacrnosuela 7H Biyyyatt tod Oeod. Cf. Acts xxvii. 24 Kaloapl 
oe dei mapacrjva, For Gia, in the sense of a judge’s official seat, 
see Matt, xxvii. 19; Jo. xix. 13, &c. God is here mentioned as 
Judge because (see ii. 16) He judges the world through Christ. 
In 2 Cor. v. ro the expression is rovs yap mdvras jas pavepwOjvat Sei 
€umpoobev rov Biparos rod Xpiorov. It is quite impossible to follow 
Liddon in taking ©cod of Christ in his Divine nature; that would 
be contrary to all Pauline usage: but it is important to notice how 
easily St. Paul passes from Xpiords to Ocds. The Father and the 
Son were in his mind so united in function that They may often 
be interchanged. God, or Christ, or God through Christ, will 
judge the world. Our life is in God, or in Christ, or with Christ 
in God. The union of man with God depends upon the intimate 
union of the Father and the Son. 


@eov must be accepted as against Xporod on decisive authority. The 
latter reading arose from a desire to assimilate the expression to 2 Cor. v. 10. 


11. St. Paul supports his statement of the universal character of 
God’s judgement by quoting Is. xlv. 23 (freely acc. to the LXX). 
In the O. T. the words describe the expectation of the universal 
character of Messianic rule, and the Apostle sees their complete 
fulfilment at the final judgement. 

efopooyjoetat TO Oe@, ‘shall give praise to God,’ according to 
the usual LXX meaning ; cf. xv. 9, which is quoted from Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 50. 

(@ éyh, Aéyoo KUpios is substituted for xar’ évavrod dyydw, cf. Num. xiv. 38 

&¢,; for maéca yA@ooa #.7.r. the LXX reads dpefra w. y. Tov Ody. 


12. The conclusion is: it is to God and not to man that each of 
us has to give account. If Ged be read (see below), it may again 
be noted how easily St. Paul passes from Kvpus to @eds (see on 
ver. 10 and cf. xiv. 3 with xv. 7). 


There are several minor variatiuns of text. ovy is omitted by BDFGP 
and perhaps the Latin authorities, which read ztague. For dwoe of the TR. 
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WH. read drodéce with BD F G Chrys., the Latin authorities reading reddit 
(but Cyprian dad:t). 16 @c@ at the end of the sentence is omitted by BF G 
Cypr. Aug. In all these cases B is noticeable as appearing with a group 
which is almost entirely Western in character, 


13. The Apostle now passes to another aspect of the question. 
He has laid down very clearly the rule that all such points are in 
themselves indifferent; he has rebuked censoriousness and shown 
that a man is responsible to God alone. Now he turns completely 
round and treats the question from the other side. All this is 
true, but higher than all is the rule of Christian charity, and this 
demands, above all, consideration for the feelings and consciences 
of others. 

Mnkére ody... kpivwpev marks the transition to the second ques- 
tion by summing up the first. 

kpivare: for the play on words cf. xii. 3, 14, xiii. x. ‘Do not 
therefore judge one another, but judge this for yourself, i.e. deter- 
mine this as your course of conduct’: cf. 2 Cor. ii. 1. 

76 ph TOdvat ... 79 ABedhd... cKxdvSarov. ra is suggested 
by the literal meaning of cedvdadov, a snare or stumbling-block 
which is laid in the path. St. Paul has probably derived the word 
oxdvdahoy and the whole thought of the passage from our Lord’s 
words reported in Matt. xviii. 6f. See also his treatment of the 
same question in 1 Cor. viii. 9 f. 

mpdckoppa .. . 4 should perhaps be omitted with B, Arm. Pesh. As 
Weiss points out, the fact that # is omitted in all authorities which omit Tie 
proves that the words cannot have been left out accidentally. mpdoxoppa 
would come in from 1 Cor. viii. 9 and ver, 20 below. 

14, In order to emphasize the real motive which should influe 
ence Christians, namely, respect for the feelings of others, the 
indifference of all such things in themselves is emphatically stated. 

év Kupiy “Inood. The natural meaning of these words is the 
same as that of év Xp, (ix. 1); to St. Paul the indifference of all 
meats in themselves is a natural deduction from his faith and life 
in Christ. It may be doubted whether he is here referring expressly 
to the words of Christ (Mark vii. 15; Matt. xv. 11); when doing 
so his formula is mapéaBov amd rod Kupiov, 

kowdv. ‘The technical term to express those customs and habits, 
which, although ‘common’ to the world, were forbidden to the 
pious Jew. Jos. Anf. XIII. i, 1 roy xowwdv Biov mponpnuevous : 
1 Macc, i. 47, 62; Acts x. 14 Ore oddérore épayov may xowdy kai 
akdbaprov, 

Sv éaurod, ‘in itself” ‘in its own nature? 

That &’ éavrod is the right reading is shown by (1) the authority of NBC 
also of 1 (Cod. Patiriensis, see Introduction, § 7) supported by many later 
MSS., the Vulgate, and the two earliest commentators Orig.-lat. Jz Domine 
ergo Lesu nihil commune per semetipsum, hoc est natura sui dicitur, and 
Chrys. 79 pice gnoly obdey dua@aprov and (2) by the contrast with ™@ 
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Aoy:{opéry. 54’ adrod, ‘through Christ’ (so Theodrt. and later comm.) fs 
a correction, 


ei ph} TO Aoy:Louévw x.7.A. Only if a man supposes that the 
breach of a ceremonial law is wrong, und is compelled by public 
opinion or the custom of the Church to do violence to his belief, he 
is led to commit sin; for example, if at the common Eucharistic 
meal a man were compelled to eat food against his conscience it 
would clearly be wrong. 

15. et ydp. The ydp (which has conclusive manuscript authority) 
implies a suppressed link in the argument. ‘You must have 
respect therefore for his scruples, although you may not share 
them, for if,’ &c. 

Aumettot. His conscience is injured and wounded, for he wiftully 
and knowingly does what he thinks is wrong, and so he is in danger 
of perishing (dm0)Ave). 

imép ob Xpiotés dméOave. Cf. x Cor. viii. 10, 11. Christ died 
to save this man from his sins, and will you for his sake not give 
up some favourite food? 

16. ph PracdypeicOw x.t.d. Let not that good of yours, i. e. your 
consciousness of Christian freedom (cf. 1 Cor. x. 29 4 eAevGepia pov), 
become a cause of reproach. St. Paul is addressing the strong, as 
elsewhere in this paragraph, and the context seems clearly to point, 
at least primarily, to opinions within the community, not to the 
reputation of the community with the outside world. The above 
interpretation, therefore (which is that of Gifford and Vaughan), 
is better than that which would refer the passage to the reputation 
of the Christian community amongst those not belonging to it 
(Mey-W. Lips. Liddon).. 

17. Do not lay such stress on this freedom of yours as to cause 
a breach in the harmony of the Church; for eating and drinking are 
not the principle of that kingdom which you hope to inherit. 

4 Baotheta tod Geod. An echo of our Lord’s teaching. The 
phrase is used normally in St. Paul of that Messianic kingdom 
which is to be the reward and goal of the Christian life; so 
especially 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, where it is laid down that certain classes 
shall have no part in it. Hence it comes to mean the principles or 
ideas on which that kingdom is founded, and which are already 
exhibited in this world (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 20). The term is, of course, 
derived through the words of Christ from the current Jewish con- 
ceptions of an actual earthly kingdom; how far exactly such 
conceptions have been spiritualized in St. Paul it may be difficult 
to say. 

Bpados Kat moors. If, as is probable, the weak brethren are 
conceived of as having Judaizing tendencies, there is a special point 
in this expression. ‘If you lay so much stress on eating and drinking 
as to make a point of indulging in what you will at all costs, you are 
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in danger of falling into the Judaizing course of interpreting the 
Messianic prophecies literally, and imagining the Messianic kingdom 
to be one of material plenty ’ (Iren. V. xxxiii. 3). 

These words are often quoted as condemning any form of 
scrupulousness concerning eating and drinking; but that is not 
St. Paul’s idea. He means that ‘eating and drinking’ are in 
themselves so unimportant that every scruple should be respected, 
and every form of food willingly given up. They are absolutely 
insignificant in comparison with ‘ righteousness’ and ‘ peace’ and 
‘joy.’ 

Sixaroodvn x... This passage describes man’s life in the 
kingdom, and these words denote not the relation of the Christian 
to God, but his life in relation to others. d:kacocdvn therefore is not 
used in its technical sense of the relation between God and man, 
but means righteousness or just dealing ; eipqvy is the state of peace 
with one another which should characterize Christians; yapd is the 
joy which comes from the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the 
community; cf. Acts ii. 46 perehduBavoy rpodas év Gyad\edoes Kad 
ageAdryre kapdias. 

18. The same statement is generalized. The man who, on the 
principle implied by these virtues (¢ rotr@, not év rovrois), is Christ’s 
servant, i.e. who serves Christ by being righteous and conciliatory 
and charitable towards others, not by harshly emphasizing his 
Christian freedom, is not only well-pleasing to God, but will gain 
the approval of men. 

Sdxipos tots dvOpdmots. The contrast to Sracdnuelobw of ver. 16. 
Consideration for others is a mark of the Christian character which 
will recommend a man to his fellow-men. ddxtuov, able to stand 
the test of inspection and criticism (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 15). 

19. oixodopijs: cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 26 mdvra mpos oikoSophy yvérbo, 
1 Thess. v. 11 oixoSopeire efs roy Eva. 

dideopev (SN ABF GLP 3) is really more expressive than the somewhat 


obvious correction ddxwpev (CDE, Latt.). DEF G who add puddfiwper 
after dAAhAous. 


20. katdhue . . . €pyov keeps up the metaphor suggested by 
oixodouijs. ‘Build up, do not destroy, that Christian community 
which God has founded in Christ.’ Cf. 1 Cor. iii, .9 @cod ydp eopev 
cuvepyol, Cod yeapyov, cod oixodou eore. The words eipnyn and 
vixodoun both point to the community rather than the individual 
Christian. 

mdvra pev xabapd: cf. x Cor. x. 23 mdvra ecorw, GAN’ od wdvra 
OupPéper. mavra éecrw, add’ od mdvra otxoSopet. 

_ SANG Kaxéy: the subject to this must be supplied from mévra. It 
Is a nice question to decide to whom these words refer. (1) Are 
they addressed to the strong, those who by eating are likely to give - 
offence to others (so Va. Oltr., and the majority of commentaries) ? 
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or (2) are they addressed to the weak, those who by eating what they 
think it wrong to eat injure their own consciences (so Gif. Mey.-W, 
and others)? In the former case ad mpookdpuparos (on the dud cf. ii, 
27, iv. 11) means ‘so as to cause offence,’ in the latter ‘so as to 
take offence’ (Tyndale, ‘who eateth with hurt of his conscience yi; 
Perhaps the transition to ver. 21 is slightly better if we take (1). 

21. A thing in itself indifferent may be wrong if it injures the 
consciences of others ; on the other hand, to give up what will injure 
others is a noble act. 

xaév: cf. x Cor. vii. x and for the thought x Cor. viii. 13 8dzep, 
ti SpSpa oxavdanrives rov adADSy pov, ob pw ayo xpéa eis dv aidva, iva 
py Tov ddeApdy pov oxavdadicw, We know the situation implied 
in the Corinthian Epistle, and that it did not arise from the existence 
of a party who habitually abstained from flesh: St, Paul was 
merely taking the strongest instance he could think of. It is 
equally incorrect therefore to argue from this verse that there was 
a sect of vegetarians and total abstainers in Rome. St. Paul 
- merely takes extreme forms of self-deprivation, which he uses as 
instances. ‘I would live like an Essene rather than do anything to 
offend my brother,’ 


The TR. adds after rpooxénre: the gloss # cxav8arlCera: 4 dobeve? with B 
Western and Syrian authorities (NCB DEFGLP, &c., Vulg. Sah., Bas. 
Chrys.). They are omitted by SAC 3, Pesh. Boh., Orig. and Orig.-lat. This 
is a very clear instance of a Western reading in B; cf. xi. 6. 


22. od wictw fy éxes. Your faith is sufficient to see that all 
these things are a matter of indifference. Be content with that 
knowledge, it is a matter for your own conscience and God. Do 
not boast of it, or wound those not so strong as yourself. 


The preponderance of authorities (N ABC, Vulg. codd. Boh., Orig.-lat.) 
compels us to read fy ~xes. The omission of qv (DEFGLP3, Vulg. 
codd. Syrr. Boh., Chrys, &c.) is a Western correction and an improvement. 


paxdpios «.7.A. Blessed (see on iv. 6, 7) because of his strong 
faith is the man who can courageously do what his reason tells him 
that he may do without any doubt or misgiving xpivey, to ‘judge 
censoriously so as to condemn,’ cf. ii. 1, 3, 27). doxipdge (i. 28, 
ii. 18) to ‘ approve of after testing and examining.’ 

23. 6 S€ Siaxpivdpevos: see on iv. 20. If a man doubts or 
hesitates and then eats, he is, by the very fact that he doubts, 
condemned for his weakness of faith. If his faith were strong he 
would have no doubt or hesitation. 

trav 8€ 5 od ek tmlotews, dpaptia éotiv. lors is subjective, the 
Btrong conviction of what is right and of the principles of salvation. 
‘Weakly to comply with other persons’ customs without being 
convinced of their indifference is itself sin.’ This maxim (1) is not 
concerned with the usual conduct of unbelievers, (2) must not be 
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extended to cases different in character from those St. Paul is 
considering. It is not a general maxim concerning faith. 


This verse has had a very important part to play in controversy. How 
important may be seen from the use made of it in Augustine Contra /ulianum 
iv, one passage of which (§ 32) may be quoted: Ex quo colligitur, etiam 
ipsa bona opera quae faciunt infideles, non ipsorum esse, sed illius qui bene 
utitur malis. Ipsorum autem esse peccata quibus et bona male faciunt ; 
quia ea non fideli, sed infideli, hoc est stulta et noxia factunt voluntate: 
qualis voluntas, nullo Christiano dubitante, arbor est mala, quae facere non 
potest nisi fructus malos, id est, sola peccata, Omne enim, velis nolis, quod 
non est ex fide, peccatum est. Since this time ithas been used to support the 
two propositions that works done before justification are sin and consequently 
that the heathen are unable to do good works. Into the merits of these 
controversies it will be apart from our purpose to enter. It is sufficient to 
Notice that this verse is in such a context completely misquoted. As Chry- 
sostom says, ‘When a person does not feel sure, nor believe that a thing is 
clean, how can he do else than sin? Now all these things have been 
spoken by Paul of the object in hand, not of everything.’ The words do 
not apply to those who are not Christians, nor to the works of those who 
are Christians done before they became such, but to the conduct of believing 
Christians ; and faith is used somewhat in the way we should speak of 
a ‘good conscience’; ‘everything which is not done with a clear conscience 
is sin” So Aquinas, Summa i. 2, qu. xix, art. v. omme quod non est ex fide 
peccatum est, td est, omne quod est contra consctentiam. 

On the doxology (xvi. 25-27), which in some MSS. finds a place here, see 
the Introduction, § 8. 


XV. 1. The beginning of chap. xv is connected immediately 
with what precedes, and there is no break in the argument until 
ver. 13 is reached; but towards the close, especially in vv. 7-13, 
the language of the Apostle is more general. He passes from the 
special points at issue to the broad underlying principle of Christian 
unity, and especially to the relation of the two great sections of the 
Church—the Jewish and the Gentile Christians. 

dpethopev S€. Such weakness is, it is true, a sign of absence of 
faith, but we who are strong in faith ought to bear with scruples 
weak though they may be. ot 8dvarot not, as.in 1 Cor. i, 26, the 
rich or the powerful, but as in 2 Cor. xii. 10, xiii. 9, of the morally 
strong. 

BaotdLew: cf. Gal. vi. 2 dAAn\ov rd Bdpn Baordfere, In classical 
Greek the ordinary word would be dépew, but Baordfev seems to 
have gradually come into use in the figurative sense. It is used of 
bearing the cross both literally (John xix. 17), and figuratively 
(Luke xiv. 27). We find it in later versions of the O. T. In Aq,., 
Symm. and Theod. in Is. xl. 11, Ixvi. 12; in the two latter in 
Is, Ixiii. 9; in Matt. viii. 17 quoting Is. lili. 3: in none of these 
passages is the word used in the LXX. It became a favourite word 
B ee. literature, Ign. Ad Polyc. 1, Epist. ad Diog. § 10 (quoted 

y Lft.). 

pH éautois dpéoxew: cf. 1 Cor. x. 33 xabds xdyd mdvra racw 

dpéoka, pi) (nrdv rd euavrod cvpdépov, where St. Paul is describing his 
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own conduct in very similar circumstances, He strikes at the root 
of Christian disunion, which is selfishness. 

2. eis 7d dyaldv mpds oixodouyy: cf. xiv. 16 tudy 7d dyabdy, 19 7d 
Tis oixodouijs tis els dAAAovs. The end or purpose of pleasing them 
must be the promotion of what is absolutely to their good, further 
defined by oikodouy, their edification. These words limit and 
explain what St. Paul means by ‘pleasing men.’ In Gal. i. 10 
(cf. Eph. vi. 6; 1 Thess. ii. 4) he had condemned it. In x Cor. ix. 
20-23 he had made it a leading principle of his conduct. The rule 
is that we are to please men for their own good and not our own. 


The ydp after Exaoros of the TR. should be omitted. For juayv some 
authorities (F GP 3, Vulg., many Fathers) read tuay. 


3. Kai yap 6 Xpiotds «7.4. The precept just laid down is 
enforced by the example of Christ (cf. xiv. 15). As Christ bore 
our reproaches, so must we bear those of others. 

KaQas yéypamtoar. St. Paul, instead of continuing the sentence, 
changes the construction and inserts a verse of the O. T. [Ps. 
Ixviii (Ixix). 10, quoted exactly according to the LXX], which he 
puts into the mouth of Christ. For the construction cf. ix. 7. 

The Psalm quoted describes the sufferings at the hands of the 
ungodly of the typically righteous man, and passages taken from it 
are often in the N. T. referred to our Lord, to whom they would 
apply as being emphatically ‘the just one.’ Ver. 4 is quoted 
John xv. 25, ver. 9a in John ii. 17, ver. 9b in Rom. xv. 3, ver. 12 
in Matt. xxvii. 27-30, ver. 21 in Matt. xxvii. 34, and John xix. 29, 
ver, 22, f. in Rom. xi. 9, ver. 25a in Acts i. 20. (See Liddon, 
ad loc.) 

ot dvevStcpot x.t.d. In the original the righteous man is repre- 
sented as addressing God and saying that the reproaches against 
God he has to bear. St. Paul transfers the words to Christ, who is 
represented as addressing a man. Christ declares that in suffering 
it was the reproaches or sufferings of others that He bore. 

4. The quotation is justified by the enduring value of the O. T. 

mpoeypdpn, ‘were written before,’ in contrast with jpercpav: 
cf. Eph. iii. 3; Jude 4, but with a reminiscence of the technical 
meaning of ypapew for what is written as Scripture. 

Si8acKkadiav, ‘instruction’: cf. 2 Tim, iii. 16 aoa ypapy Ocd- 
mvevotos Kal apeAuyos mpos Sidacxaniav, 

thy é\ni8a;: the specifically Christian feeling of hope. It is the 
supreme confidence which arises from trust in Christ that in no cir- 
cumstances will the Christian be ashamed of that wherein he trusteth 
(Phil. i. 20); a confidence which tribulation only strengthens, for 
it makes more certain his power o1 endurance and his experience 
of consolation. On the relation of patience to hope cf. v. 3 and 
1 Thess. i. 3. 
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This passage, and that quoted above from 2 Tim. iii. 16, lay 
down very clearly the belief in the abiding value of the O.T. 
which underlies St. Paul’s use of it. But while emphasizing its 
value they also limit it. The Scriptures are to be read for our 
moral instruction, ‘for reproof, for correction, for instruction which 
is in righteousness’; for the perfection of the Christian character, 
‘that the man of God may be complete, furnished unto every good 
work’; and because they establish the Christian hope which is in 
Christ. Two points then St. Paul teaches, the permanent value of 
the great moral and spiritual truths of the O. T., and the witness 
of the O. T. to Christ. His words cannot be quoted to prove more 
than this. 


There are in this verse a few idiosyncrasies of B which may be noted but 
need not be accepted; éypddy (with Vulg. Orig.-lat.) for apoeypagpy ; 
navra before eis tiv pu. (with P); THs mapaxAnoews repeated after Exwpev 
(with Clem.-Al.), The TR. with S°©AL P42, &c. substitutes mpoeypagn for 
éypaq7 in the second place, and with Cor DEF GP, &c., Vulg. Boh. Harcl. 
omits the second é:4. 


&. After the digression of ver. 4 the Apostle returns to the sub- 
ject of vv. 1-3, and sums up his teaching by a prayer for the unity 
of the community. 

6 5 Oeds Tis Umoporis Kat THs wapaxdhoews: Cf. 6 Ceds rIs elpnyys 
(ver. 33; Phil. iv. 9; x Thess. v. 23; Heb. xili. 20), ris Amidos 
(ver. 13), mdons mapaxdnoews (2 Cor. i. 3), mdons xapsros (x Pet. 
v. 10). 

7d atts ppovetv: cf. Phil. ii, 2-5 mAnpdcaré pou thy xapay, wa rd 
aird dpovate ... Toto poveire ev wpiv 6 Kai ev Xp, I. 

kata Xprotév “Inoodv: cf. 2 Cor. xi. 17 & AaAd, od ward Kupiov 
AadkG: Col. ii, 8 od ward Xp.: Eph. iv. 24 rdv xawdv avOpemov rév 
xara Ocdv xreoOevra (Rom. viii. 27, which is generally quoted, is not 
in point). These examples seem to show that the expression must 
mean ‘in accordance with the character or example of Christ.’ 

den for Soin, a later form, cf. 2 Thess. iii. 16; 2 Tim, i. 16, 18; ii. 25; 


Eph. i. 17 (but with variant dwp in the last two cases). Xp, "Ino. (BDEGL, 
&c., Boh. Chrys.), not "Ino. Xp. NAC F P23 Vulg., Orig.-lat. Theodrt. 


6. Unity and harmony of worship will be the result of unity 
of life. 

dpo8upaddy, ‘with unity of mind.” A common word in the Acts 
(i. 14, &c.). 

tov Oedv Kal watépa Tod Kupiou tuav “Incod Xptorod. This expres- 
sion occurs also in 2 Cor. i. 3; xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 3. In 
Col. i. 3, which is also quoted, the correct reading is r@ Oc@ marpi 
tov Kupiov nuav “I, X. Two translations are possible: (1) ‘God even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Mey.-W. Gif. Lid., Lips.). 
In favour of this it is pointed out that while marjp expects some 
correlative word, Gedés is naturally absolute; and that 6 Ocds kal 
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rarnp occurs absolutely (as in 1 Cor. xv. 24 drav wapadidot ri» Race 
Nelav r@ Ged kat warpi), an argument the point of which does’ not 
seem clear, and which suggests that the first argument has not 
much weight. (2) It is better and simpler to take the words in 
their natural meaning, ‘The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’; (Va. Oltr. Go. and others), with which cf. Eph. i. 17 6 Ocds 
rov Kupiov jay “I, X.: Matt. xxvii. 46; Jn. xx. 17; Heb. i. 9. 

7. The principles laid down in this section of the Epistle are 
now generalized. All whom Christ has received should, without 
any distinction, be accepted into His Church. This is intended 
to apply especially to the main division existing at that time in the 
community, that between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 

518 mpoodapBdvecde AAAHAous K.7.A.; the command is no longer 
to the strong to admit the weak, but to all sections of the com- 
munity alike to receive and admit those who differ from them; so 
St. Paul probably said ipas, not jas. The latter he uses in ver. I, 
where he is identifying himself with the ‘strong,’ the former he uses 
here, where he is addressing the whole community, On é cf. Eph. 
ii. 11; 1 Thess. v. 11: On mpocdapBavecbe see XIV. I, 3. 

pas is read by NAC EFGL, Vulg. Poh. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. ; huas 
by BDP2. B is again Wester, and its authority on the distinction between 

jpas and ipas is less trustworthy than on most other points (see WH. ii. 


pp- 218, 310). 


eis Sdééav Ocod with mpooeAdBero: ‘in order to promote the 
ajory of God.’ As the following verses show, Christ has sum- 
inoned both Jews and Greeks into His kingdom in order to 
promote the glory of God, to exhibit in the one case His faithful- 
ness, in the other His mercy. So in Phil. ii, rr the object of 
Christ’s glory is to promote the glory of God the Father. 

8. St. Paul has a double object. He writes to remind the Gen- 
tiles that it is through the Jews that they are called, the Jews that 
the aim and purpose of their existence is the calling of the Gentiles. 
The Gentiles must remember that Christ became a Jew to save 
them; the Jew that Christ came among them in order that all the 
families of the earth might be blessed: both must realize that the 
aim of the whole is to proclaim God’s glory. 

This passage is connected by undoubted links (86 ver. 7; héyo 
ydp ver. 8) with what precedes, and forms the conclusion of the 
argument after the manner of the concluding verses of ch. viii. and 
ch. xi. This connexion makes it probable that ‘the relations of 
Jew and Gentile were directly or indirectly involved in the rela- 
tions of the weak and the strong.’ (Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 29.) 

Sidkovoy ... weptTopys: not ‘a minister of the circumcised,’ still 
less a ‘minister of the true circumcision of the spirit,’ which would 
be introducing an idea quite alien to the context, but ‘a minister 
of circumcision’ (so Gifford, who has an excellent note), i.e. to 
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carry out the promises implied in that covenant the seal of which 
was circumcision; so 2 Cor. iii. 6 dsaxdvous kawns Siabnens. In the 
Ep. to the Galatians (iv. 4, 5) St. Paul had said that Christ was 
‘born of a woman, born under the law, that He might redeem them 
which were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.’ On the Promise and Circumcision see Gen. xii. I-3, xvii. 
1-14. 

The privileges of the Jews which St. Paul dwells on are as fol- 
lows: (1) Christ has Himself fulfilled the condition of being circum- 
cised: the circumcised therefore must not be condemned. (2) The 
primary object of this was to fulfil the promises made to the Jews 
(cf. Rom. ii. 9, 10). (3) It was only as a secondary result of this 
Messiahship that the Gentiles glorified God. (4) While the bless- 
ing came to the Jews imép ddndeias to preserve God’s consistency, it 
came to the Gentiles imép édéous for God’s loving-kindness. 

‘yeyevijc0a, which should be read with NAELP3 (yeyervjoGe) 3 it was 


altered into the more usual aorist -yevéo@a: (BC DF G), perhaps because it 
was supposed to be co-ordinated with Sogdcar. 


Tas émayyeNias tv marépwys cf. ix. 4, 5. 

9. ta S€ €Ovn ... 80400. Two constructions are possible for 
these words: (1) they may be taken as directly subordinate to Xéyw 
ydp (Weiss, Oltr. Go.). The only object in this construction would 
be to contrast imép édgous with iép dAndclas. But the real antithesis 
of the passage is between BeBadoa ras énayyedias and ra evn dokd- 
oa: and hence (2) ra O€... un... Sofacat should be taken as 
subordinate to eis ré and co-ordinate with BeSadoa (Gif. Mey. 
Lid., Va.). With this construction the point of the passage 
becomes much greater, the call of the Gentiles is shown to be (as 
it certainly was), equally with the fulfilment of the promise to the 
Jews, dependent on the covenant made with Abraham (iv. 11, 12, 
16, 17). 

kabes yéypamrat, The Apostle proceeds, as so often in the 
Epistle, to support his thesis by a series of passages quoted from 
the O. T. 

51d roiro «.7.4.: taken almost exactly from the LXX of Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 50. In the original David, as the author of the Psalm, is 
celebrating a victory over the surrounding nations: in the Messianic 
application Christ is represented as declaring that among the 
Gentiles, i.e. in the midst of, and therefore together with them, He 
will praise God. efouodoy}eouas, ‘I will praise thee’: cf. xiv. 11. 

10. EdppdvOnre x.t..: from the LXX of Deut. xxxii. 43. The 
Hebrew, translated literally, appears to mean, ‘ Rejoice, O ye nations, 
His people.’ Moses is represented as calling on the nations to 
rejoice over the salvation of Israel. St. Paul takes the words as 
interpreted by the LXX to imply that the Gentiles and chosen 
people shall unite in the praise of God. 
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Ll. Aivetre x.t.X.: Ps. cxvi (cxvii). 1. LXX. An appeal to all 
nations to praise the Lord. 


There are slight variations in the Greek text and inthe LXX. For ndvra 
7a vn Tov Kupiov CF GL have roy K. x. 7. &. agreeing with the order of 
the LXX, érawecdrwoar is read by NABCDE Chrys, (so LXX AN 
alvecdétwoay) émawécare by late MSS. with later LXX MSS. 


12. “Eorat 4 fila x.t.X.: from Is. xi. 10, a description of the 
Messianic kingdom, which is to take the place of that Jewish king- 
dom which is soon to be destroyed. The quotation foliows the 
LXX, which is only a paraphrase of the Hebrew; the latter runs 
(RV.) ‘And it shall come to pass in that day, that the root of Jesse, 
which standeth for an ensign of the peoples, unto him shall the 
Gentiles seek.’ 

18. The Apostle concludes by invoking on his hearers a bless- 
ing—that their faith may give them a life full of joy and peace, that 
in the power of the Holy Spirit they may abound in hope. 

6 Gcds tis EXmidos: cf. ver. 5. The special attribute, as in fact 
the whole of the benediction, is suggested by the concluding words 
of the previous quotation. 

Tacs Xapas kat eipyyns. The joy and peace with God which is 
the result of true faith in the Christian’s heart. On edpjvy see i. 4. 


For 7Xnpaca: (most MSS.) BF G have the curious variant 7Anpopophoat, 
B reads év récp xdpq xal cipyvy and omits eis 7d wepocevew: the pecu- 
liarities of this MS. in the last few verses are noticeable. DEFG omit 
éy TS morevev, 

The general question of the genuineness of these last two chapters is 
discussed in the Introduction (§ 9). It will be convenient to mention in 
the coarse of the Commentary some few of the detailed objections that have 
been made to special passages. In xv. 1-13 the only serious objection is 
that which was first raised by Baur and has been repeated by others since. 
The statements in this section are supposed to be of too conciliatory a 
character ; especially is this said to be the case with ver. 8. ‘How can we 
imagine,’ writes Baur, ‘that the Apostle, in an Epistle of such a nature and 
after all that had passed on the subject, would make such a concession to the 
Jewish Christians as to call Jesus Christ a minister of circumcision to confirm 
the promises of God made to the Fathers?’ To this it may be answered 
that that is exactly the point of view of the Epistle. It is brought out most 
clearly in xi. 17-25; it is implied in the position of priority always given to 
the Jew (i. 16; ii. 9, 10); it is emphasized in the stress continually laid on 
the relations of the new Gospel to the Old Testament (ch. iv, &c.), and 
the importance of the promises which were fulfilled (i. 2; ix. 4). Baur’s 
difficulty arose from an erroneous conception of the teaching and position of 
St. Paul. For other arguments see Mangold, Der Rémerbrie/, pp. 81-100. 


What sect or party ts referred to in Rom. XIV? 


There has been great diversity of opinion as to the persons 
referred to in this section of the Epistle to the Romans, but all 
commentators seem to agree in assuming that the Apostle is 
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dealing with certain special circumstances which have arisen in the 
Church of Rome, and that the weak and the strong represent two 
parties in that Church. 

1. The oldest explanation appears to be that which sees in these 
disputes a repetition of those which prevailed in the Corinthian 
Church, as to the same or some similar form of Judaizing practices 
(Orig. Chrys. Aug. Neander, &c.). In favour of this may be 
quoted the earlier portion of the fifteenth chapter, where there is 
clearly a reference to the distinction between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. But against this opinion it is pointed out that such 
Jewish objections to ‘things offered to idols,’ or to meats killed in 
any incorrect manner, or to swine’s flesh, have nothing to do with 
the typical instances quoted, the abstinence altogether from flesh 
meat and from wine (vv. 2, 21). 

2. A second suggestion (Eichhorn) is that which sees in these 
Roman ascetics the influence of the Pythagorean and other heathen 
sects which practised and taught abstinence from meat and wine 
and other forms of self-discipline. But these again will not satisfy 
all the circumstances. These Roman Christians were, it is said, in 
the habit of observing scrupulously certain days: and this custom 
did not, as far as we know, prevail among any heathen sect. 

3. Baur sees here Ebionite Christians of the character repre- 
sented by the Clementine literature, and in accordance with his 
general theory he regards them as representing the majority of 
the Roman Church. That this last addition to the theory is tenable 
seems impossible. So far as there is any definiteness in St. Paul’s 
language he clearly represents the ‘strong’ as directing the policy 
of the community. They are told to receive ‘him that is weak in 
faith’; they seem to have the power to admit him or reject him. 
All that he on his side can do is to indulge in excessive criticism. 
Nor is the first part of the theory really more satisfactory. Of 
the later Ebionites we have very considerable knowledge derived 
from the Clementine literature and from Epiphanius (Haer. xxx), 
but it is an anachronism to discover these developments in a period 
nearly two centuries earlier. Nor again is it conceivable that 
St. Paul would have treated a developed Judaism in the lenient 
manner in which he writes in this chapter. 

4. Less objection perhaps applies to the modification of this 
theory, which sees in these sectaries some of the Essene influence 
which probably prevailed everywhere throughout the Jewish world 
(Ritschl, Mey.-W. Lid. Lft. Gif. Oltr.). This view fulfils the 
three conditions of the case. The Essenes were Jewish, they were 
ascetic, and they observed certain days. If the theory is put in the 
form not that Essenism existed as a sect in Rome, which is highly 
improbable, but that there was Essene influence in the Jewish com- 
munity there, it is posgible. Yet if any one compares St. Paul’s 
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language in other Epistles with that which he uses here, he will 
find it difficult to believe that the Apostle would recommend 
compliance with customs which arose, not from weak-minded 
scrupulousness, but from a completely inadequate theory of religion 
and life. Hort (Rom. and Eph., p. 24 f.) writes: ‘The true origin 
of these abstinences must remain somewhat uncertain: but much 
the most probable suggestion is that they come from an Essene 
element in the Roman Church, such as afterwards affected the 
Colossian Church, But later he modified his opinion (Judazstc 
Christiantly, p. 128)* ‘There is no tangible evidence for Essenism 
out of Palestine.’ 

All these theories have this in common, that they suppose St. Paul 
to be dealing with a definite sect or body in the Roman Church, 
But as our examination of the Epistle has proceeded, it has become 
more and more clear that there is little or no special reference in 
the arguments. Both in the controversial portion and in the 
admonitory portion, we find constant reminiscences of earlier 
situations, but always with the sting of controversy gone. St. Paul 
writes throughout with the remembrance of his own former expe- 
rience, and not with a view to special difficulties in the Roman 
community. He writes on all these vexed questions, not because 
they have arisen there, but because they may arise. The Church 
of Rome consists, as he knows, of both Jewish and heathen 
Christians. These discordant elements may, he fears, unless wise 
counsels prevail produce the same dissensions as have occurred 
in Galatia or Corinth. 

Hort (Judaistic Christianity, p. 126) recognizes this feature in 
the doctrinal portion of the Epistle: ‘It is a remarkable fact,’ he 
writes, ‘respecting this Epistle to the Romans . . . that while it 
discusses the question of the Law with great emphasis and 1ulness, 
it does so without the slightest sign that there is a reference to 
a controversy then actually existing in the Roman Church.’ Unior- 
tunately he has not applied the same theory to this practical 
portion of the Epistle: if he had done so it would have presented 
just the solution required by all that he notices. ‘There is no 
reference,’ he writes, ‘to a burning controversy.’ ‘The matter is 
dealt with simply as one of individual conscience.’ He contrasts 
the tone with that of the Epistle to the Colossians. All these 
features find their best explanation in a theory which supposes 
that St. Paul’s object in this portion of the Epistle, is the same 
as that which has been suggested in the doctrinal portion. 

If this theory be correct, then our interpretation of the passage 
is somewhat different from that which has usually been accepted, 
and is, we venture to think, more natural. When St. Paul says in 
ver. 2 ‘the weak man eateth vegetables,’ he does not mean that 
there is a special sect of vegetarians in Rome; but he takes 

ad 
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a typical instance of excessive scrupulousness, When again he 
says ‘one man considers one day better than another,’ he does not 
mean that this sect of vegetarians were also strict sabbatarians, but 
that the same scrupulousness may prevail in other matters. When 
he speaks of 6 gporav nj» jycpay, 6 wi) éodiew he is not thinking 
of any special body of people but rather of special types) When 
again in ver. ar he says: ‘It is good not to eat flesh, or drink 
wine, or do anything in which my brother is offended,’ he does 
not mean that these vegetarians and sabbatarians are also total 
abstainers; he merely means ‘even the most extreme act of self- 
denial is better than injuring the conscience of a brother. He had 
spoken very similarly in writing to the Corinthians: ‘ Wherefore, if 
meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for ever- 
more, that I make not my brother to stumble’ (x Cor. viii. 13). It 
is not considered necessary to argue from these words that absti- 
nence from flesh was one of the characteristics of the Corinthian 
sectaries ; nor is it necessary to argue in a similar manner here. 

St. Paul is arguing then, as always in the Epistle, from past 
experience. Again and again difficulties had arisen owing to 
different forms of scrupulousness. There had been the difficulties 
which had produced the Apostolic decree ; there were the difficulties 
in Galatia, ‘ Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, and years’; 
there were the difficulties at Corinth. Probably he had already in 
his experience come across instances of the various ascetic tenden- 
cies which are referred to in the Colossian and Pastoral Epistles. 
We have evidence both in Jewish and in heathen writers of the 
wide extent to which such practices prevailed. In an age when 
there is much religious feeling there will always be such ideas. 
The ferment which the spread of Christianity aroused would create 
them. Hence just as the difficulties which he had experienced 
with regard to Judaism and the law made St. Paul work out and 
systematize his theory of the relation of Christianity to personal 
righteousness, so here he is working out the proper attitude of the 
Christian towards over-scrupulousness and over-conscientiousness. 
He is not dealing with the question controversially, but examining 
it from all sides. 

And he lays down certain great principles. There is, first of all, 
the fundamental fact, that all these scruples are in matters quite 
indifferent in themselves. Man is justified by ‘faith’; that is 
sufficient. But then all have not strong, clear-sighted faith: they 
do not really think such actions indifferent, and if they act 
against their conscience their conscience is injured. Each man 
must act as he would do with the full consciousness that he is to 
appear before God’s judgement-seat. But there is another side 
to the question. By indifference to external observances we may 
injure another man’s conscience. To ourselves it is perfectly 
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indifferent whether we conform to such an observance or not. Then 
we must conform for the sake of our weak brother. We are the 
strong. We are conscious of our strength. Therefore we must 
yield to others: not perhaps always, not in all circumstances, but 
certainly in many cases. Above all, the salvation of the individual 
soul and the peace and unity of the community must be preserved. 
Both alike, weak and strong, must lay aside differences on such 
= hime matters for the sake of that church for which Christ 
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XV. 14-21. These admonitions of mine do not imply that 
1 am unacquainted with your goodness and decp spiritual 
knowledge. In writing to you thus boldly I am oly 
Julfilling my duty as Apostle to the Gentiles; the priest 
who stands before the altar and presents to God the Gentile 
Churches (vv. 14-17). 

And this is the ground of my boldness. For I can boast 
of my spiritual labours and gifts, and of my wide activity in 
preaching the Gospel, and that, not where others had done so 
before me, but where Christ was not yet named (vv. 18-21). 


14. The substance of the Epistle is now finished, and there only 
remain the concluding sections of greeting and encouragement. 
St. Paul begins as in i. 8 with a reference to the good report of the 
church. This he does as a courteous apology for the warmth of 
feeling he has exhibited, especially in the last section; but a com- 
parison with the Galatian letter, where there is an absence of any 
such compliment, shows that St. Paul’s words must be taken to 
have a very real and definite meaning. 

atnevopar 8€: cf. viii. 38, ‘Though I have spoken so strongly it 
does not mean that Iam not aware of the spiritual earnestness of 
your church,’ 

wal abros dye wepl bpav, Srna abrol: notice the emphasis gained 
by the position of the words, ‘ And not I inquire of others to know, 
but J myself, that is, I that rebuke, that accuse you.’ Chrys. 

peotot: cf. Rom. i. 29, where also it is combined with memhnpw- 
pévot. 

dons yvécews: ‘our Christian knowledge in its entirety.’ Cf. 
1 Cor. xiii, 2 wal div tym mpodnreiav cai ida ra puornpia mdvra ral 
naoay tiv yvoow, Kai tiv tyw nacay ti miotw K.7,A. ywoow is used for 
the true knowledge which consists in a deep and comprehensive 
grasp of the real principles of Christianity. 
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tis is read by NBP, Clem.-Alex. Jo.-Damasc. It is omitted by 
ACDEFGL, &c.. Chrys. Theodrt. 


dyaQwouvns: cf. 2 Thess. i. rr; Gal. v. 22; Eph. v. 9; used 
only in the LXX, the N. T. and writings derived from them. 
Generally it means ‘goodness’ or ‘uprightness’ in contrast with 
eaxia, as in Ps, li. (lii.) 5 jydmnoas Kaxiay inép dyabwotyny: defined 
more accurately the idea seems to be that derived from dyads of 
active beneficence and goodness of heart. Here it is combined 
with yvdors, because the two words represent exactly the qualities 
which are demanded by the discussion in chap. xiv. St. Paul 
demands on the one side a complete grasp of the Christian faith 
as a whole, and on the other ‘goodness of heart,’ which may 
prevent a man from injuring the spiritual life of his brother Christians 
by disregarding their consciences. Both these were, St. Paul is 
fully assured, realized in the Roman community. ; 


Forms in -ctvy are almost all late and mostly confined to Hellenistic 
writers. In the N.T. we have éAenuoctvn, doxnpootyn, Gy.wotvn, lepwodvy, 
peyadwotvn: see Winer, § xvi. 2 8 (p. 118, ed. Moulton). 


Suvdpevor kal. ddArjAous vouberetv. Is it laying too much stress on 
the language of compliment to suggest that these words give a hint 
of St. Paul’s aim in this Epistle? He has grasped clearly the 
importance of the central position of the Roman Church and its 
moral qualities, and he realizes the power that it will be for the 
instruction of others in the faith. Hence it is to them above all 
that he writes, not because of their defects but of their merits. 


It is difficult to believe that any reader will find an inconsistency between 
this verse and i. 11 or the exhortations of chap. xiv, whatever view he may 
hold concerning St. Paul’s general attitude towards the Roman Church. It 
would be perfectly natural in any case that, after rebuking them on certain 
points on which he felt they needed correction, he should proceed to com- 
pliment them for the trne knowledge and goodness which their spiritual 
condition exhibited. He could do so because it would imply a true estimate 
of the state of the Church, and it would prevent any offence being taken at 
his freedom of speech. But if the view suggested on chap. xiv. and throughout 
the Epistle be correct, and these special admonitions arise rather from the 
condition of the Gentile churches as a whole, the words gain even more 
point. ‘I am not finding fault with you, I am warning you of dangers 


you may incur, and I warn you especially owing to your prominent and 
important position.’ 


15. toAunpétepov. The boldness of which St. Paul accuses 
himself is not in sentiment, but in manner, It Was amé uépovs, ‘in 
part of the Epistle’; vi. 12 ff., 19; viii. 93. xi.17 ff; xnge 
xiii. 3 ff., 13 ff., xiv.; xv. 1, have been suggested as instances. 

éravopipvicKwv. Wetstein quotes éxacroy spay, kaimep axpiBas 
ctdora, Suws éravaprqcat BotrAopat Demosthenes, Phil. 74, Wo ane 
émi seems to soften the expression “suggesting to your memory,’ 
St. Paul is not teaching any new thing, or saying anything which 
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a properly instructed Christian would not know, but putting more 
clearly and definitely the recognized principles and commands of 
the Gospel. 

Sia thy xdpiw thy Sobetcdy por. On St. Paul’s Apostolic grace 
cf, i. 5 80 od ehdBopev xapw Kai dmoorudnv: Xii, 3 Aéyo yap dia THs 
xaptros Tis Sodeions po. 

It is probably preferable to read roApnporépws (A B, WH.) for roApnpd- 
tepov, The TR. adds déeAgoi after éypaya tyuiv against the best authorities 
(SA BC, Boh., Orig. Aug. Chrys.) ; the position of the word varies even in 
MSS, in which it does occur. d7é is a correction of the TR. for d7é (RBF 
Jo.-Damasc.), 

16. \ettoupydv seems to be used definitely and technically as in 
the LXX of a priest. See esp. 2 Esdras xx. 36 (Neh. x. 37) rois 
iepedos Tois Netrovpyovow é€v oikm Geod yuav. So in Heb. viii. 2 of our 
Lord, who is dpytepevs and ray dyliwv etroupyds: see the note on i. 9g. 
Generally in the LXX the word seems used of the Levites as 
opposed to the priests as in 2 Esdras xx. 39 (Neh. x. 40) kal of 
iepeis xal of Xevrovpyoi, but there is no such idea here. 

tepoupyoivra, ‘ being the sacrificing priest of the Gospel of God.’ 
St. Paul is standing at the altar as priest of the Gospel, and the 
offering which he makes is the Gentile Church. 

lepoupyeiv means (1) to ‘ perform a sacred function,’ hence (a) especially 
to ‘sacrifice’; and so 7a iepovpyndevra means ‘the slain victims’; and then 
(3) to be a priest, to be one who performs sacred functions. Its con- 
struction is two-fold: (1) it may take the accusative of the thing sacrificed ; 
so Bas. é# Ps. cxv kai lepovpyjow ca tiv ths aivécews Ovciav; or (2) 
lepovpyciv 7: may be put for icpoupydv twos eiva (Galen, de Theriaca pvorn- 
plow tepoupyév), so 4 Macc. vii. 8 (v. 1.) rods iepoupyodytas tov vopov: Greg. 
Naz. lepoupyciv owrnpiay tivés (see Fri. ad foc. from whom this note is taken). 
4 mpoopopd. With this use of sacrificial language, cf. xii. 1, 2. 

The sacrifices offered by the priest of the New Covenant were not 
the dumb animals as the old law commanded, but human beings, 
the great body of the Gentile Churches. Unlike the old sacrifices 
which were no longer pleasing to the Lord, these were acceptable 
(edapdodexros, 1 Pet. ii. 5). Those were animals without spot or 
blemish; these are made a pure and acceptable offering by the 
Holy Spirit which dwells in them (cf. viii. 9, 11). 

For the construction of mpoogopa cf. Heb. x. 10 2. rod omparos’l. Xp. 

17. éxw ody thy kasxnow. The rv should be omitted (see below). 
‘I have therefore my proper pride, and a feeling of confidence in 
my position, which arises from the fact that I am a servant of 
Christ, and a priest of the Gospel of God.’ St. Paul is defending 
his assumption of authority, and he does so on two grounds: 
(1) His Apostolic mission, 64 ray xapw tiv Sodciodv pot, as proved 
by his successful labours (vv. 18-20); (2) the sphere of his 
labours, the Gentile world, more especially that portion of it in 
which the Gospel had not been officially preached. The emphasis 
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therefore is on é& Xp. "I, and 1a apis rév Gedy. With xavynow cf. 
iii, 27, x Cor. xv. 31; with the whole verse, 2 Cor. x. 13 jyeis dé 
obxt eis Ta Gperpa Kavynodpeba.. . 17 6 8 Kavyapevos ev Kupio xavyacbe. 


The RV. has not improved the text by adding rfv before xatynow. The 
combination NA LP, Boh., Arm., Chrys., Cyr., Theodrt. is stronger than that 
-of BDEFG in this Epistle. C seems uncertain. 


18. od yap tod\pjow «.t.d. ‘For I will not presume to mention 
any works but those in which I was myself Christ’s agent for the 
conversion of Gentiles.’ St. Paul is giving his case for the assump- 
tion of authority (cavynors), It is only his own labour or rather 
works done through himself that he cares to mention. But the 
value of such work is that it is not his own but Christ’s working in 
him, and that it is among Gentiles, and so gives him a right to 
exercise authority over a Gentile Church like the Roman. 

With roapjow (NACDEFGLP, Boh. Harcl., etc.) cf. 2 Cor. 
x. 42; there seems to be a touch of irony in its use here; with 
katetpydcaro 2 Cor. xii. 12, Rom. vii. 13, &c.; with Adyp xai Epye, 
‘in speech or action,’ 2 Cor. x. 11. 

19. év Suvdper onpetwv «.7.A.: cf. 2 Cor. xii. 12 ra pév onpeia rod 
arogrddov KateipydeOn ev ipiv ev mdon tmoporn, onuelos Te Kal Tépace Kat 
duvdpeot: Heb. ii, 4 cuvertmaprupodvtos tod Ocod onpeiots Te Kat répacs 
kat motkihas Suvdyeot kai Lvevparos “Ayiov pepicpois kata tay airod 
Gédnow: 1 Cor. xii. 28. 


The combination onpeta at répara is that habitually used throughout the 
N. T. to express what are popularly called miracles. Both words have the 
same denotation, but different connotations. tépas implies anything mar- 
vellous or extraordinary in itself, onpefov represents the same event, but 
viewed not as an objectless phenomenon but as a sign or token of the agency 
by which it is accomplished or the purpose it is intended to fulfil. Often 
a third word Svvdyes is added which implies that these ‘works’ are the 
exhibition of more than natural power. Here St. Paul varies the expres- 
sion by saying that his work was accomplished in the power of signs and 
wonders; they are looked upon as a sign and external exhibition of the 
Apostolic xaps. See Trench, Méracles xci; Fri. ad loc. 

There can be no doubt that St. Paul in this passage assumes that he 
pee the Apostolic power of working what are ordinarily called miracles, 

he evidence for the existence of miracles in the Apostolic Church is two- 
fold: on the one hand the apparently natural and unobtrusive claim made 
by the Apostles on behalf of themselves or others to the power of working 
miracles, on the other the definite historical narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles, The two witnesses corroborate one another. Against them it 
might be argued that the standard of evidence was lax, and that the 
miraculous and non-miraculous were not sufficiently distinguished. But will 
the first argument hold against a personal assertion? and does not the 
narrative of the Acts make it clear that miracles in a perfectly correct sense 
of the word were definitely intended ? 


dv Suvdwer Mvedparos “Ayiou: cf. ver. 13, and on the reading here 
see below. St. Paul’s Apostolic labours are a sign of commission 
because they have been accompanied by a manifestation of more 
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than natural gifts, and the source of his power is the Holy Spirit 
with which he is filled. 


This seems one of those passages in which the value of the text of B 
where it is not vitiated by Western influence is conspicuous (cf. iv. 1). It 
reads (alone or with the support of the Latin Fathers) mvedparos without 
any addition. NLP &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c., add 6e00, AC DF G Boh. 
Vulg. Arm., Ath. &c. read dyiov. Both were corrections of what seemed an 
unfinished expression. 


Grd ‘lepovcadhp kat KdKA@ péxpe tod “IMNuptxod, These words 
have caused a considerable amount of discussion. 

1. The first question is as to the meaning of kixcd@. 

(1) The majority of modern commentators (Fri. Gif. Mey-W.) 
interpret it to mean the country round Jerusalem, as if it were «ai 
rod xuxdg, and explain it to mean Syria or in a more confined 
sense the immediate neighbourhood of the city. But it may be 
pointed out that «in» in the instances quoted of it in this sense 
(Gen. xxxv. 5; xli. 48) seems invariably to have the article. 

(2) It may be suggested therefore that it is better to take it as 
do the majority of the Greek commentators and the AV. ‘from 
Jerusalem and round about unto IIlyricum.’ So Oecumenius cic» 
iva py THy Kar’ cdOciuy dddv évOvpnOjs, ddAa Kata Ta mépS and to the 
same effect Chrys. Theodrt. Theophylact. This meaning is exactly 
supported by Xen. Azad. VII. i. 14 kai nérepa Sia Tod iepod dpovs dé 
mopevecbas, H Kikho dia pons tis Opdens, and substantially by Mark 
vi. 6. 

2. It has also been debated whether the words ‘as far as Illyria’ 
include or exclude that country, The Greek is ambiguous; 
certainly it admits the exclusive use. péypt Gaddcons can be used 
clearly as excluding the sea. As far as regards the facts the narra- 
tive of the Acts (ra yépy cxeiva Acts xx. 2; cf. Tit. iii, 12) suggests 
that St. Paul may have preached in Illyria, but leave it uncertain. 
A perfectly tenable explanation of the words would be that if 
Jerusalem were taken as one limit and the Eastern boundaries 
of Illyria as the other, St. Paul had travelled over the whole of 
the intervening district, and not merely confined himself to the 
direct route between the two places. Jerusalem and Illyria in fact 
represent the limits. 

If this be the interpretation of the passage it is less important to 
fix the exact meaning of the word Illyria as used here; but a passage 
in Strabo seems to suggest the idea which was in St. Paul’s mind 
when he wrote. Strabo, describing the Egnatian way from the 
Adriatic sea-coast, states that it passes through a portion of 
Illyria before it reaches Macedonia, and that the traveller along it 
has the Illyrian mountains on his left hand. St. Paul would have 
followed this road as far as Thessalonica, and if pointing Westward 
he had asked the names of the mountain region and of the peoples 
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‘inhabiting it, he would have been told that it was ‘ Illyria.” The 
term therefore is the one which would naturally occur to him as 
fitted to express the limits of his journeys to the West (Strabo vii. 


7. 4): 


The word Illyria might apparently be used at this period in two senses. 
(1) As the designation of a Roman province it might be used for what was 
otherwise called Dalmatia, the province on the Adriatic sea-coast north 
of Macedonia and west of Thrace. (2) Ethnically it would mean the 
country inhabited by Illyrians, a portion of which was included in the Roman 
province of Macedonia. In this sense it is used in Appian, ///yrica@ 1, 73 
Jos. Bell. Jud. II. xvi. 4; and the passage of Strabo quoted above. 


TwemANpwKevat Td edayyetov Tod Xptorod: cf. Col. i. 25 fs éyerduny 
éy® Sudkovos kata Thy oikovopiay Tov Geov thy Sobciody poe cis dpas, TAn= 
p@cat tov Adyov rod Oeod. In both passages the meaning is to ‘fulfil,’ 
‘carry out completely,’ and so in the AV. ‘to fully preach.’ In 
what sense St. Paul could say that he had done this, see below. 

20. ottw Sé giAoTimodpevoy xK.t.A. introduces a limitation of the 
statement of the previous verses. Within that area there had been 
places where he had not been eager to preach, since he cared only 
to spread the Gospel, not to compete with others. otro is ex- 
plained by what follows. qiAorpotpevov (x Thess. iv, 11; 2 Cor. 
v. 9) means to ‘strive eagerly,’ having lost apparently in late Greek 
its primary idea of emulation. See Field, Oxum Norz. iii. p. 100, 
who quotes Polyb. i. 83; Diod. Sic. xii. 46; xvi. 49; Plut. Vit 
Caes. liv. 

évondo8n: ‘so named as to be worshipped.’ Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 19; 
Isa. xxvi. 13; Amos vi. 10. 

GdAStprov Oepedvov. For addérprov cf. 2 Cor. x. 15, 16. St. Paul 
describes his work (1 Cor. iii. 10) as laying a ‘foundation stone’: 
as aopos dpxiréxrov Oeyéuoy eOnka’ addds Sé erorkoSopei: and so 
generally the Church is built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets (Eph. ii. 20). 

21. GANA Kabds yéypantar. St. Paul describes the aim of his 
mission (the limitations of which he has just mentioned) in words 
chosen from the O.T. The quotation which follows is taken 
verbally from the LXX of Isa. lii. 15, which differs but not es- 
sentially from the Hebrew. The Prophet describes the astonish- 
ment of the nations and kings at the suffering of the servant of 

ehovah. ‘That which hath not been told them they shall see.’ 

he LXX translates this ‘those to whom it was not told shall see,’ 
and St. Paul taking these words applies them (quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the original) to the extension of the knowledge 
of the true Servant of Jehovah to places where his name has not 
been mentioned. 


Verses 19-21, or rather a portion of them (&ore pe. . . GAA), are still 
objected to by commentators (as by Lipsius) who recognize the futility of 
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the objections to the chapter as a whole. In a former case (xi. 8-10) the 
clumsiness of an excision suggested by Lipsius was noticed and here he has 
not been any happier. He omits ver. 20, but keeps the quotation in ver. 21, 
yet this quotation is clearly suggested by the preceding words obx Smov 
dvoudcdn Xpiorés. It would be strange if an interpolator were to make the 
sequence of thought more coherent. 

The general objections to the passage seem to be— 

(1) It is argued that St. Paul had never preached in Jerusalem, nor would 
have been likely to mention that place as the starting-point of his mission ; 
that these words therefore are a ‘concession made to the Jewish Chrise 
tians,’ and hence that the chapter is a result of the same conciliation ten- 
dency which produced the Acts. Most readers would probably be satisfied 
with being reminded that according to the Acts St. Paul had preached in 
Jerusalem (Acts ix. 28, 29). But it may be also pointed out that St. Paul 
is merely using the expression geographically to define out the limits within 
which he had preached the Gospel; while he elsewhere (Rom. xi. 26) speaks 
of Sion as the centre from which the Gospel has gone forth. 

(2) It is asserted that St. Paul had never preached in Illyricum. There 
is some inconsistency in first objecting to the language of this passage 
because it agrees with that of the Acts, and then criticizing it because it 
contains some statement not supported by the same book. But the re- 
ference to Illyricum has been explained above. The passages of the Acts 
quoted clearly leave room for St. Paul having preached in districts inhabited 
by Illyrians. He would have done so if he had gone along the Egnatian 
way. But the words do not necessarily mean that he had been in Illyria, 
and it is quite possible to explain them in the sense that he had preached 
as far as that province and no further. In no case do they contain any 
statement inconsistent with the genuineness of the passage. 

(3) It is objected that St. Paul could in no sense ase such a phrase as 
memAnpwxévat 7d edayyédtov. But by this expression he does not mean that 
he had preached in every town or village, but only that everywhere there were 
centres from which Christianity could spread. His conception of the duties 
of an Apostle was that he should found churches and leave to others to 
build on the foundation thus laid (1 Cor. iii. 7,10). As a matter of fact 
within the limits laid down Christianity had been very widely preached. 
There were churches throughout all Cilicia (Acts xv. 42), Galatia, and 
Phrygia (Gal. i. 1; Acts xvili, 23). The three years’ residence in Ephesus 
implied that that city was the centre of missionary activity extending through- 
out all the province of Asia (Acts xix. 10) even to places not visited by 
St. Paul himself (Col. ii. 1). Thessalonica was early a centre of Christian 
propaganda (1 Thess. i. 7, 8; iv. 10), and later St. Paul again spent some 
time there (Acts xx. 2). The Second Epistle to the Corinthians contains in 
the greeting the words oiv ois dyios mace Trois odow ev bry TH Axala, 
showing that the long residence at Corinth had again produced a wide 
extension of the Gospel. As far as the Adriatic coast St. Paul might well 
have considered that he had fulfilled his mission of preaching the Gospel, 
and the great Egnatian road he had followed would lead him straight to 
Rome. 

_ (4) A difficulty is found in the words ‘that I may not build on another 
man's foundation.’ It is said that St. Paul has just expressed his desire to 
go to Rome, that in fact he expresses this desire constantly (i. 5, 13; xii. 3; 
xv. 15), but that here he states that he does not wish to build on another man’s 
foundation ; how then it is asked could he wish to go to Rome where there 
was already a church? But there is no evidence that Christianity had been 
officially or systematically preached there (Acts xxviii. 22), and only a small 
community was in existence, which had grown up chiefly as composed of 
settlers from other places. Moreover, St. Paul specially says that it is for 
the sake of mutual grace and encouragement that he wishes to go there; he 
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implies that he does not wish to stay long, but desires to press on furtha 
westward (ver. 24). 


THE APOSTLE’S PLANS. 


XV. 22-383. J have been these many times hindered from 
coming to you, although I have long eagerly desired tt. Now 
I hope I may accomplish my wish in the course of a journey 
to Spain. But not immediately. I must first take to Feru- 
salem the contributions sent thither by Macedonia and 
Achaia—a generous gift, and yet but a just recompense for 
the spiritual blessings the Gentile Churches have received 
from the Fews. When this mission ts accomplished I hope 
I may come to you on my way to Spain (wv. 22-29). 

Meantime I earnestly ask your prayers for my own 
personal safety and that the gifts I bear may be received by 
the Church. I shall then, if God will, come to you with 
a light heart, and be refreshed by your company. May the 
God of peace make His peace to light upon you (vv. 30-33). 


22. 85 kai. The reason why St. Paul had been so far prevented 
from coming to Rome was not the fear that he might build on 
another man’s foundation, but the necessity of preaching Christ in 
the districts through which he had been travelling; now there was 
no region untouched by his apostolic labours, no further place for 
action in those districts. évexomréyny: Gal. v. 7; 1 Th. ii. 18; 
1 Pet. iii. 7. 

7a wodd, ‘these many times,’ i.e. all the times when I thought 
of doing so, or had an opportunity, as in the RV.; not, as most 
commentators, ‘for the most part’ (Vulg. plerumgue), modddns, 
which is read by Lips. with BDEFG, is another instance of 
Western influence in B. 

23. vuvi 3€ pyxére témov Exwv, ‘seeing that I have no longer 
opportunity for work in these regions.’ rérov, as in xii. 19, q.v.; 
Eph. iv. 27; Heb. xii. 17, ‘opportunity,’ ‘scope for action.’ xAiuacr, 
‘tracts’ or ‘regions’ (2 Cor, xi.10; Gal.i. 21; often in Polybius). 

émmofiay does not occur elsewhere; but émoéeiv (Rom. i. 113 
2 Cor. v. 2; ix. 14; Phil. i. 8; ii. 26; x Th. iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 4; 
James iv. §; 1 Pet. ii. 2) and émmé8nous (2 Cor. vii. 7, rr) are not 
uncommon, On its signification, ‘a longing desire,’ see on i. 11. 

ixavév: a very favourite word in the Acts of the Apostles (ix. 23; 
xviii. 18, &c.). ‘It is likely enough that St. Paul’s special interest 
in the Christian community at Rome, though hardly perhaps his 
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knowledge of it, dates from his acquaintance with Aquila and 
Priscilla at Corinth. This was somewhere about six years before 
the writing of the Epistle to the Romans, and that interval would 
perhaps suffice to justify his language about having desired to visit 
them dé ixavév érév (a rather vague phrase, but not so strong as 
the dxd oda éray, which was easily substituted for it)’ Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 11. 


For émofiay 52 éxov Western authorities (D F G) read éxw, an attempt 
to correct the grammar of the sentence. ixavdv, read by BC 37. 59. 71, 
Jo.-Damasc., is probably right for moAA@y, which is supported by all other 
authorities and is read by R.V. 


24. In this verse the words éAevoopat mpés tpas, which are inserted 
by the TR. after Szaviav, must be omitted on conclusive manuscript 
evidence, while yap must as certainly be inserted after ¢Amifo. 
These changes make the sentence an anacolouthon, almost exactly 
resembling that in v. 12 ff., and arising from very much the same 
causes. St. Paul does not finish the sentence because he feels that 
he must explain what is the connexion between his visit to Spain 
and his desire to visit Rome, so he begins the parenthesis €Anifw ydp. 
Then he feels he must explain the reason why he does not start at 
once; he mentions his contemplated visit to Jerusalem and the 
purpose of it. This leads him so far away from the original 
sentence that he is not able to complete it; but in ver. 28 he 
resumes the main argument, and gives what is the logical, but not 
the grammatical, apodosis (cf. v. 18). 

&s Gy mopedopat. The os dy is temporal: cf. Phil. ii. 23; 1 Cor. 
xi. 34: on this latter passage Evans, in Speaker's Comm. p. 328, 
writes: ‘When I come: rather according as I come: the presence of 
the av points to uncertainty of the time and of the event: for this 
use comp. Aesch. Lum. 33 pavrevopa yap ws dv jynra beds.” 

mpomenpOfvar: x Cor. xvi. 6, 11; 2 Cor.i. 16; need not mean 
more than to be sent forward on a journey with prayers and good 
wishes. The best commentary on this verse is ch. i. 11 ff. 

Lipsius again strikes out vv. 23, 24 and below in ver, 28 80 tua 
eis tiv Smaviav—a most arbitrary and unnecessary proceeding. 
The construction of the passage has been explained above and is 
quite in accordance with St. Paul’s style, and the desire to pass 
further west and visit Spain is not in any way inconsistent with 
the desire to visit Rome. The existence of a community there 
did not at all preclude him from visiting the city, or from 
preaching in it; but it would make it less necessary for him to 
remain long. On the other hand, the principal argument against 
the genuineness of the passage, that St. Paul never did visit Spain 
(on which see below ver. 28), is most inconclusive ; a forger would 
never have interpolated a passage in order to suggest a visit to 
Spain which had never taken place. But all such criticism {ails 
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absolutely to realize the width and boldness of St. Paul’s schemes. 
He must carry the message of the Gospel ever further. Nothing 
will stop him but the end of his own life or the barrier of the 
ocean. 

25. St. Paul now mentions a further reason which will cause 
some delay in his visit to Rome, and his missionary journey to 
Spain. 

Staxovay tots cyto: cf. 2 Cor. vill. 4 Thy Kowaviav tis dtaxovias 
ris els rovs dylovs. The expression ‘ ministering to the saints’ has 
become almost a technical expression in St. Paul for the contribu- 
tions made by the Gentile Christians to the Church at Jerusalem. 

26. eé8éxyncov implies that the contribution was voluntary, and 
made with heartiness and good-will: see on Rom. x, 1 (eddokia) ; 
1 Cor. i. 213 Gal. i. 15. 

xowwviav: of a collection or contribution 2 Cor. vili. 4; ix. 13 
dmddrntt ris kowwvias eis adto’s kat eis mdvtas and xowoveiv Rom 
xii, 13 tals ypeiats Tov dylwv Kowwvorytes. 

mrwxous: cf. Gal. ii. 10 pdvov trav mraxdv wa prnpovedoper, Or 
the poor Christians at Jerusalem see James ii. 2 ff.; Renan, Hist 
des Origines, &c. vol. iv. ch. 3. In Jerusalem the Sadducees, who 
were the wealthy aristocracy, were the determined opponents of 
Christianity, and there must have been in the city a very large 
class of poor who were dependent on the casual employment and 
spasmodic alms which are a characteristic of a great religious 
centre. The existence of this class is clearly implied in the 
narrative at the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles. There 
was from the very first a considerable body of poor dependent on 
the Church, and hence the organization of the Christian community 
with its lists (1 Tim. v. 19) and common Church fund (dxé. rov 
xowod Ign. Ad Polyc. iv. 3) and officers for distributing alms (Acts 
vi. 1-4) must have sprung up very early. . 

27. eddéxnoav «7.A. St. Paul emphasizes the good-will with 
which this contribution was made by repeating the word evddxnoay ; 
he then points out that in another sense it was only the repayment 
of a debt. The Churches of the Gentiles owed all the spiritual 
blessings they enjoyed to that of Jerusalem, ‘from whom is Christ 
according to the flesh,’ and they could only repay the debt by 
ministering in temporal things. , 

mveupatikots ... gapkikots. Both are characteristically Pauline 
words, x Cor. ix. 11 ef jpets Spiv ra mvevpatixd éomeipapev, péya el 
queis Spay ra capkixa Oecpleopev; oapxixois is used without any bad 
association. 

ékowavycay. The word «orvevéw, of which the meaning is of course ‘ to 
be a sharer or participator in,’ may be used either of the giver or of the 
receiver. The giver shares with the receiver by giving contributions, so Rom, 


xii. 13 (quoted on ver. 26); the receiver with the giver by receiving contri- 
butions, so here. The normal construction in the N. T. is as here with the 
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dative : once (Heb. ii. 14) it is used with the genitive, and this construction is 
common in the O. T. (Lft. on Gal. vi. 6). 


The contributions for the poor in Jerusalem are mentioned in 
Rom. xv. 26, 27; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3; 2 Cor. ix. 1 ff; Acts xxiv. 17, and 
form the subject of the ablest and most convincing section in 
Paley’s Horae Paulinae. Without being in any way indebted to 
one another, and each contributing some new element, all the 
different accounts fit and dovetail into one another, and thus imply 
that they are all historical. ‘For the singular evidence which this 
passage affords of the genuineness of the Epistle, and what is more 
‘mportant, as it has been impugned, of this chapter in particular, 
3ee Paley’s Horae Paulinae, chap. ii. No. 1.’ Jowett, ad loc., and 
for some further reff. see Introd. § 4. 

28. émredécas ... obpaytodpevos. St. Paul resumes his argu- 
ment and states his plans after the digression he has just made 
on what lies in the immediate future. With émredéoas (a Pauline 
word), cf. Phil. i. 6; it was used especially of the fulfilment of 
religious rites (Heb. ix. 6 and in classical authors), and coupled 
with derovpyyoa above, suggests that St. Paul looks upon these 
contributions of the Gentile communities as a solemn religious 
offering and part of their edxapuria for the benefits received. 

obpaytodpevos, ‘having set the seal of authentication on.’ The 
seal was used as an official mark of ownership: hence especially 
the expression ‘the seal of baptism’ (2 Cor. i. 22; Eph. i. 133 
see on iv. 11). Here the Apostle implies that by taking the con- 
tributions to Jerusalem, and presenting them to the Church, he puts 
the mark on them (as a steward would do), showing that they are 
the fruit to the Church of Jerusalem of those spiritual blessings 
(wvevparixd) which through him had gone forth to the Gentile 
world. 

eis thy Emaviav, It has been shown above that it is highly prob- 
able that St. Paul should have desired to visit Spain, and that therefore 
nothing in these verses throws any doubt on the authenticity of the 
chapter as a whole or of any portions of it. A further question 
arises, Was the journey ever carried out? Some fresh light is 
perhaps thrown on the question by Professor Ramsay’s book Z 
Church and the Empire. If his arguments are sound, there is 
no reason to suppose that if St. Paul was martyred at Rome 
(as tradition seems to suggest) he must necessarily have suffered 
in what is ordinarily called the Neronian persecution. He might 
have been beheaded either in the later years of Nero’s reign or 
even under Vespasian. So that, if we are at liberty to believe 
that he survived his first imprisonment, there is no need to compress, 
as has been customary, the later years of his missionary activity. — 

It is on these assumptions easier to find room for the Spanish 
journey. Have we evidence for it? Dismissing later writers who 
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seem to have had no independent evidence, our authorities are 
reduced to two, the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon, and 
Clement of Rome. We cannot lay much stress on the former; it 
is possible perhaps that the writer had independent knowledge, but 
it is certainly more probable that he is merely drawing a conclu- 
sion, and not quite a correct one, from this Epistle: the words are 
sed et profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spantam proficiscentis. The 
passage in Clement (§ 5) runs as follows: TaidAos tropnovns BpaBeiov 
tneker, Exrdnis Seopa hopécas, fuyadevbeis, NOacbeis, kijpvE yevdpevos 
& re th dvaroAj Kat év 7h duce, rd yevvaiov tis mictews avtou KA€éos 
daBev, dixatooivny didéEas Sdov roy Kéopov Kat emt Td réppa tas dicews 
dv, kai paptupnoas emi raov Hhyoupévar, oltws ammdddyn rod Koo MoU Kat 
cis rév Eyov rémov éxopctdn. This passage is much stronger, and 
Lightfoot’s note in favour of interpreting the words 16 répya ris 
dvcews as meaning Spain is very weighty; but is it quite certain 
that a Jew, as Clement probably was (according to Lightfoot him- 
self), speaking of St. Paul another Jew would not look upon Rome 
relatively to Jerusalem as the réppa tis dvcews, ‘the western limit’? 
We in England might for example speak of Athens as being in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. There is also some force in Hilgenfeld’s 
argument that é\éév and paprupioas should be taken together. For 
these reasons the question whether St. Paul ever visited Spain 
must remain very doubtful. 

29. wAnpdpart: see on xi.r2. St. Paul feels confident that his 
visit to Rome will result in a special gift of Christ’s blessing. He 
will confer on the Church a Xapicua mvevparixdy, and will in his turn 
be comforted by the mutual faith which will be exhibited. Cf. i. 
Ir, 12, 

It has been pointed out how strongly these words make for the 
authenticity and early date of this chapter. No one could ‘possibly 
write in this manner at a later date, knowing the circumstances 
under which St. Paul actually did visit Rome. See also ver. 32 wa 
€v xapa édOav mpds buds did Oednparos Gcod guvavaravo@pat tpi, 


The TR. reads with Ne L &c., Vulg.-clem. Syrr. Arm., Chrys, Theodrt. 
eiAoyias Tod evayyedlov roo Xp. The words 70d ed, rod should be omitted on 
decisive authority. 


80. The reference to his visit to Jerusalem reminds St. Paul of 
the dangers and anxieties which that implies, and leads him to 
conclude this section with an earnest entreaty to the Roman Chris- 
tians to join in prayers on his behalf. Hort (Rom. and Eph. 
PP- 42-46) points out how this tone harmonizes with the dangers 
that the Apostle apprehended (cf. Acts xx. 17-38, xxi. 13, &c.): 
‘We cannot here mistake the twofold thoughts of the Apostle’s 
mind, He is full of eager anticipation of visiting Rome with the 
full blessing of the accomplishment of that peculiar ministration, 
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But he is no less full of misgivings as to the probability of escaping 
with his life’ (p. 43). 

d1d tis dydanys tod Nvedpatos. That brotherly love which is one 
of the fruits of the Spirit working in us (cf. Gal. v. 22). That 
mvedua is personal is shown by the parallelism with the first clause. 

owaywvicacbar, ‘He breaks off afresh in an earnest entreaty to 
them to join him in an intense energy of prayer, wrestling as it were’ 
(Hort, op. ctf. p. 43). They will as it were take part in the contest 
that he must fight by praying on his behalf to God, for all prayer 
is a spiritual wrestling against opposing powers. So of our Lord’s 
agony in the garden: Luke xxii. 44; Matt. xxvi. 42. Cp. Origen 
ad loc.: Vix enim invenies, ut orantd cuiquam non aliquid inanis et 
altenae cogitationts occurrat, et intentionem, qua in Deum mens diré- 
&itur, declinet ac frangat, atque eam per ea quae non competit, raptat. 
Lt ideo agon magnus est orationis, ut obsistentibus inimicts, et ora- 
tonts sensum in diversa rapientibus, fixa ad Deum semper mens stabili 
intlentione contendat, ut merito posstt etiam ipse diceres cerlamen 
bonum certavt, cursum consummavt. 

81. The Apostle’s fear is double. He fears the attacks upon 
himself of the unbelieving Jews, to whom more than any other 
Christian teacher he was an object of hatred: and he is not certain 
whether the peace-offering of the Gentile Churches which he was 
bearing to Jerusalem would be accepted as such by the narrow 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem. How strong the first feeling was 
and how amply justified the Acts of the Apostles show (Acts xx. 3, 
22; xxi. 11). 

In ver. 30 ddeAgol is omitted by B76, Aeth., Chrys. alone, but perha 


correctly. In ver. 31 % Swpopopia for dtaxovia, and év ‘IepovaaAjp for els ‘I. 
are instances of Western paraphrase shared by B (BDF G). 


82. But the prayer that the Roman Christians offer for St. Paul 
will also be a prayer for themselves. If his visit to Jerusalem be 
successful, and his peace-offering be accepted, he will come to 
Rome with stronger and deeper Christian joy. ‘After the personal 
danger and the ecclesiastical crisis of which the personal danger 
formed a part’ (Hort) he hopes to find rest in a community as yet 
untroubled by such strife and distraction. 

cuvavarratcwpar, ‘I may rest and refresh my spirit with you.’ 
Only used here in this sense (but later in Hegesippus af. Eus. 
Hi, £. IV. xxii. 2). Elsewhere it is used of sleeping together 
(Is. xi. 6). The unusual character of the word may have been the 
cause of its omission in B and the alteration in some Western MSS. 
(see below). 

There are several variations of reading in this verse: 
(1) SAC, Boh. Arm., Orig.-lat. read éA@dv... ovvavanatowpos with 


some variation in the position of éA@wy (after iva N, Boh., Orig.-lat.; after 
xap¢ AC agreeing in this with other authorities), All later MSS. with the 
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Western group read €A9w and insert «at before vvavaratcwpyo. B is alone in 
having €A@w and omitting ovvavaravowpat tpiv, but receives support in the 
reading of some Western authorities; DE read dvayigéw pcb’ buoy, F G ava- 
oxo p. v., agreeing with most Latin authorities, refrigerer vobiscum. 

(2) For dia OeAjuaros @cod (ACLP, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm., Orig.-lat, 
Chrys. Thdrt.), 8 Ambrst. have 6. 0, "Inoo} Xpicrod, DEF G (with defg), 
fuld. Xprorod "Incod, B Kupiov "Incod. Lightfoot (Om a fresh Revision, &c., 
pp. 106 ff.) suggests that the original reading was @eAjparos used absolutely 
of the Divine will: cf. Rom. ii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 12. See also his note on 
Ign. Eph. § 20, Rom. § 1 (where some authorities add rod @eov, others 
dominz), Smyrn. §§ 1, 11. Elsewhere in St. Paul the expression always is 
9éAnua Gcod, except once, Eph. v. 17 76 OéAqjpa Tod Kupiov, 


83. 6 8é Ocds tijs eipyyns: cf. ver. 5. St. Paul concludes his 
request for a prayer with a prayer of his own for them. ‘ Peace,’ 
a keynote of the Epistle, is one of his last thoughts. 


AFG and some minuscules omit dyfv. On the importance ascribed to 
this word by some commentators see the Introduction, § g. 


PERSONAL GREETINGS. 


XVI. 1-16. J commend to you Phoebe our sister. Receive 
her as becometh members of a Christian Church. For she 
has stood by many others, and myself as well (vv. 1, 2). 

Greet Prisca and Aquila. Greet all those whose names 
or persons I know, who are members of your community 
(vv. 3-16). 


1. ouviornpe. The ordinary word for to ‘commend,’ ‘introduce’; 
see On iii. 5, a derivative of which appears in the phrase overarixal 
€morodat (2 Cor. iii. 1; for its use in the later ecclesiastical writings 
see Suicer, Zhesaurus). These letters played a very large part in 
the organization of the Church, for the tie of hospitality (cf. xii. 13), 
implying also the reception to communion, was the great bond 
which united the separate local Churches together, and some pro- 
tection became necessary against imposture. 

. GoiByv. Nothing is otherwise known of Phoebe, nor can we 
learn anything from the name. She was presumably the bearer of 
this letter. 

Sidxovov, ‘a deaconess.’ The only place in which this office is re- 
ferred to by name in the N. T, (for 1 Tim. iii. 11, v. 3 ff. cannot be 
quoted). The younger Pliny (Z. X. xcvi. 8) speaks of mznzstraes 
quo magis necessarium credidt ex duabus ancillis, quae ministrae 
dicebantur, quid esset vert et per tormenia quaerere. They do not 
appear elsewhere to be referred to in any certain second-century 
writing ; but constant reference to them occurs in the Ajostoli 
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Constitutions, in the earlier bools under the name of 8:dkovos (ii. 26 ; 
iii. 15), in the later of S:axénooa (viii. 19, 20, 28). Of the exact 
relation of the ‘deaconess’ to the ‘ widows’ (1 Tim. v. 3) it is not 
necessary to speak, as we have no sufficient evidence for so early 
a date; it is quite clear that later they were distinct as bodies, and 
that the widows were considered inferior to the deaconesses (Afos¢. 
Const. iii. 7); it is probable however that the deaconesses were for 
the most part chosen from the widows. That the reference to 
a ‘deaconess’ is in no sense an anachronism may be inferred both 
from the importance of dcaxovia in the early Church, which had quite 
clearly made it necessary for special male officials to be appointed, 
and from the separate and secluded life of women. From the very 
beginning of Christianity—more particularly in fact at the beginning 
—there must have been a want felt for women to perform for 
women the functions which the deacons performed for men. 
Illustrations of this need in baptism, in visiting the women’s 
part of a house, in introducing women to the deacon or bishop, 
may be found in the Afostolical Constitutions (iii. 15, &c.). So 
much is clear. An office in the Church of this character, we 
may argue on @ prior grounds, there must have been; but an 
order in the more ecclesiastical sense of the term need not have 
existed. S:dxovos is technical, but need hardly be more so than is 
mpoordrs in ver. 2. (The arguments of Lucht against the au- 
thenticity of portions of these two verses are examined very fully 
by Mangold, Der Rimerbrief und seine geschichilichen Voraussetzung, 
pp. 136 ff.) 

ais éxxAnotas THs év Keyxpeats. Cenchreae was the port of Corinth 
on the Saronic Gulf. During St. Paul’s stay at Corinth that city 
had become the centre of missionary activity throughout all Achaia 
(cf. 2 Cor. i. 1), and the port towards Ephesus, a place where there 
must have been many Jews living, could easily be a centre of the 
Christian Church. Its position would afford particularly an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise by Phoebe of the special duties of hospitality. 

2. dflws tav dylov, ‘in a manner worthy of the saints,’ i.e. ‘ of 
the Church.’ ' Not only to provide for her wants, but to admit her 
to every spiritual privilege as ‘in the Lord? 

mpootdtis, a ‘succourer’ or ‘helper’; this almost technical 
word is suggested by mapacrire. It is the feminine form of mpo- 
ordrns, used like the Latin patronus for the legal representative of 
the foreigner. In Jewish communities it meant the legal repre- 
sentative or wealthy patron: see Schiirer, Die Gemetnde-Verfas- 
sung, &C., Ins. 31: enOade Kerre | parc mpoctatHe | oc1oc EZHCEN | eTH 0B 
en eip | xomncic coy, Cf. also C. /. G. 5361. We also find the word 
used of an office-bearer in a heathen religious association, see 
Foucart, Associations Religieuses. p. 202, Ins. 20, line 34 (= C. 1. G. 
126) Soxipaférw Sé 6 mpoordrys Kui 6 apxtcpanarys Kal 6 ypappareds kal 
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of tania eat ovvdinor. Here the expression suggests that Phoebe 
was a person of some wealth and position who was thus able 
to act as patroness of a small and struggling community. 

8. Npicxav kat "Axdhav. So the MSS. here by preponderating 
authority for Mpioxdax.’A. Priscilla is a diminutive for Prisca, and 
both are Roman names. 


In Acts xviii. 3 the reading is ’AxdAay... «at WplomAXay yuvaika aitod, 
in ver. 18 TIpionAda Kat ’Axvdas; in 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ’AxdAas «at Upicxa (so 
S BMP, Boh., but A CDEFG, &c., Vulg. Syrr. Ipicx:AAa) ; in 2 Tim. iv. 19 
TIpicxay kat "AxvAay (by preponderating authority). The fact that Prisca is 
so often mentioned first suggests that she was the more important oi the two. 


4. oitwes... Tov éautdv tpdxndov «.t.. probably refers to some 
great danger which they had run on his behalf. It may have been 
the great tumult at Ephesus, although this was somewhat recent. 
If so the danger then incurred may have been the reason that they 
had left that city and returned for a time to Rome. The special 
reference to the Churches of the Gentiles perhaps arises from the 
fact that, owing to their somewhat nomadic life, they were well 
known to many Christian Churches. 


Aquila and Priscilla. 


The movements of Aquila and Priscilla have been considered to be so 
complicated as to throw doubts on the authenticity of this section of the 
Epistle, or to suggest that it was addressed not to the Church at Rome, but 
to the Church of Ephesus, 

From Acts xviii. 1, 2 we learn that Aquila was a Jew of Pontus. He and 
his wife Prisca had been compelled to leave Rome in 52 A.D. by the decree 
of Claudius. They retired to Corinth, where they first became acquainted 
with St. Paul. With him they went to Ephesus, where they remained some 
time ; they were there when the first Epistle to the Corinthians was written, 
and had a church in their house (doma{eras Spas év Kupiw modAd ’AxvAas 
kal Ipicxa ody tH kar’ olkov abtay éxxdnaig 1 Cor. xvi. 19). This Epistle 
was written probably about twelve months before the Epistle to the 
Romans. In 2 Tim. iv. 19, written in all probability at least eight years 
later, they appear again at Ephesus, 

Now, is not the. life ascribed to them too nomadic? And is not the 
coincidence of the church in their house remarkable? The answer is that 
a nomadic life was the characteristic of Jews at that day, and was certainly 
a characteristic of Aquila and Priscilla (Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 299, and 
Renan, Les Apétres, pp.96, 97, Zahn, Skizzen,p.169). We know that although 
Aquila was a Jew of Pontus, yet he and his wife lived, within the space of 
a few years, at Rome, at Corinth, and at Ephesus. Is it then extremely 
improbable that they should travel in after years, probably for the sake of 
their business? And if it were so, would they not be likely to make their ~ 
house, wherever they were, a place in which Christians could meet together # 

On @ prioré grounds we cannot argue against the possibility of these 
changes. Are there any positive arguments for connecting them with the 
Roman Church? De Rossi, in the course of his archaeological investigations, 
has suggested two traces of their influence, both of which deserve investi- 
gation. 
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(i) Amongst the older churches of Rome is one on the Aventine bearing 
the name of St. Prisca, which gives a title to one of the Roman Cardinals. 
Now there is considerable evidence for connecting this with the names of 
Aquila and Priscilla. In the Liver Pontificalis, in the life of Leo III 
(795-816), it is described as the ‘titulus Aquilae et Priscae’ (Duchesne, 
Lib. Pont. Il. p. 20); in the legendary Acts of St. Prisca (which apparently 
date from the tenth century) it is stated that the body of St. Prisca was 
translated from the place on the Ostian road where she had been buried, and 
transferred to the church of St. Aquila and Prisca on the Aventine (Acéa 
Sanctorum, Jan. Tom. ii. p. 187 e¢ deduxerunt ipsam ad urbem Komam 
cum hymnis et canticis spiritualibus, tuxta Arcum Romanum in ecclesia 
sanctorum Martyrum Aquilae et Priscae), and the tradition is put very 
clearly in an inscription apparently of the tenth century which formerly 
stood over the door of the church (C. Zs. Chrest. ii. p. 443): 


Haec domus est Aquilae seu Priscae Virginis Almae 
Quos lupe Paule tuo ore vehis domino 

Hic Petre divini Tribuebas fercula verbi 
Sepius hocce loco sacrificans domino. 


“sign later testimonies are referred to by De Rossi, but they need not here 
cited. 

For the theory that this church is on the site of the house of Prisca and 
Aquila, De Rossi finds additional support in a bronze diploma found in 1776 
in the garden of the church bearing the name of G. Marius Pudens Cor- 
nelianus: for in the legendary Acts of Pudens, Pudenziana, and Praxedis, 
Priscilla is stated to have been the mother of Pudens (Acta Sanct. Mai. 
Tom. iv. p. 297), and this implies some connexion between the names of 
Aquila and Priscilla and the family of Pudens. 

The theory is a plausible one, but will hardly at present stand examination. 
In the first place the name of Aquila and Priscilla (or Prisca) is not the 
oldest borne by the church ; from the fourth to the eighth century it seems 
always to have been the titulus S. Priscae (see Liber Pontificalis, ed. 
Duchesne, i. 501, 517*°), and although the origin of this name is itself 
doubtful, it is hardly likely that if the locality had borne the name of Aquila 
and Priscilla, that name would first have been lost and then revived. It is 
much more probable that the later name is an attempt to connect the biblical 
account with this spot and to explain the origin of the name of Prisca. 

Nor is the second piece of evidence of any greater weight. The acts of 
Pudens and his daughters, supposed to be narrated by the person called 
St. Pastor, who was a contemporary of Pius the bishop and addressed his 
letters to Timothy, are clearly legendary, and little or no stress can be laid 
on the mention of Priscilla as the mother of Pudens. The object of the Acta 
is in fact to invent a history for martyrs whose names were known, and who 
were for some reason grouped together. But why were they thus grouped? 
The reason probably is given in the statement at the end, that they were 
buried in the cemetery of Priscilla. These names would probably be found 
in the fourth century in that cemetery, attached to graves close to one 
another, and would form the groundwork of the Acta, There may still be 
some connexion between the names, which may or may not be discovered, 
but there is not at present any historical evidence for connecting the ¢¢¢a/us 
St. Priscae with the Aquila and Priscilla of the N.T. (see de Rossi, Bud/. 
Arch. Christ. Ser. i. No. 5 (1867), p. 45 ff.) 

(ii) A second line of argument seems more fruitful. The explorations of 
De Rossi in the Coemetertum Priscillae, outside the Porta Salaria, have 
resulted in the discovery that as the Coemeterium Domitillae starts from 
a burying-place of Domitilla and her family, so that of Priscilla originates in 
the burying-place of Acilius Glabrio and other members of the Acilian gens. 
This seems to corroborate the statement of Dio Cassius (Ixvii. 14) that the 


ges 
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Acilius Glabrio who was consul with Trajan in A. D. 91 was a Christian and 
died as such, and implies that Christianity had penetrated into this as into 
other leading Roman families. Now the connexion with the subject immediately 
before us is as follows. The same researches have shown that a name of 
the females of the Acilian gens is Priscilla or Prisca, For instance, in one 
inscription we read: 
M’ ACILIUS V...06 
Cc. Vv. 
PRISCILLA..C 


Aquila was a Jew of Pontus: how then does it happen that his wife, if not 
he himself, bore a Roman name? The answer seems to be suggested by 
these discoveries, They were freedmen of a member of the Acilian gens, 
as Clemens the Roman bishop was very probably the freedman of Flavius 
Clemens. The name Prisca or Priscilla would naturally come to an ad- 
herent of the family. The origin of the name Aquila is more doubtful, but 
it too might be borne by a Roman freedman. If this suggestion be correct, 
then both the names of these two Roman Christians and the existence of 
Christianity in a leading Roman family are explained. 

Two other inscriptions may be quoted, as perhaps of interest. The first 
is clearly Christian : 

AQUILIAE PRISCAE IN PACE 


The second C, J. Z. vi. 12273 may be so. The term Renata might suggest 
that it is but also might be Mithraic: 


D. M. 
AQUILIA + RENATA 
QVAE-V-A-N... 
SE - VIVA « POSVIT - SIBL 
CVRANTE - AQVILIO - IVSTO 
ALVMNO + ET + AQVILIO 
PRISCO - FRATRE 


The argument is not demonstrative, but seems to make the retum of 
Aquila and Priscilla to Rome, and their permanent connexion with the 
Roman Church, probable. See De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. iv. 
No. 6 (1888-9), p. 129 Aguila e Prisca et gli Acilit Glabrioni. 

Dr. Hort (Lom. and Eph. pp. 12-14), following a suggestion made by 
Dr. Plumptre (Biblical Studies, p. 417), points out that it is a curious fact 
that in four out of the six places in which the names occur that of the wife is 
the first mentioned. He connects the name with the cemetery of St. Prisca, 
and suggests that Prisca was herself a member of some distinguished Roman 
family. He points out that only Aquila is called a Jew from Pontus, not 
his wife. There is nothing inconsistent in this theory with that of the 
previous argument; and if it be true much is explained. It may however be 
suggested that for a noble Roman lady to travel about with a Jewish husband 
engaged in mercantile or even artisan work is hardly probable; and that the 
theory which sees in them freed members of a great household is perhaps 
the most probable. 


5. kal thy Kat’ ofkoy adrav éxxdnotay. There is no decisive 
evidence until the third century of the existence of special buildings 
used for churches. The references seem all to be to places in 
private houses, sometimes very probably houses of a large size. In 
the N.T. we have first of all (Acts xii. 12) the house of Mary, the 
mother of John, where many were collected together and praying. 
Col. iv. 15 domdoacbe robs ev Aaodiccig aedpovs, kai Nuppay, wai tiv 
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kar’ oikov adray éxkdnoiav: Philemon 2 «ai 19 Kar’ olkdy cov éxkAnoia: 
besides 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Ata later date we have Clem. Recog. x. 71 
Theophilus, domus suae ingentem bastlicam ecclesiae nomine consecraret: 
De Rossi, Roma Soit. i. p. 209 Collegium quod est in domo Sergiae 
Paulinae. So in Rome several of the oldest churches appear to 
have been built on the sites of houses used for Christian worship. 
So perhaps San Clemente is on the site of the house of T. Flavius 
Clemens the consul (see Lightfoot, Clement. p. 94). 

There is no reason to suppose that this Church was the meeting- 
place of all the Roman Christians; similar bodies seem to be 
implied in vv. 14,15. We may compare Acta lustint Martyris § 2 
(Ruinart) where however the speaker is of course intentionally 
vague: Quaesivit Praefectus, guem tn locum Christiant conventrent. 
Cut respondit Iusiinus, co unumquemque convenire quo vellet ac posset. 
An, inguit, existimas omnes nos tn eumdem locum convenire solitos ? 
Minime res ita se habet... Tunc pracfectus: Age, inguil, dicas,. 
quem in locum conveniatis, et disctpulos tuos congreges. Respondit 
Lustinus: Ego prope domum Martini cuiusdam, ad balneum cogno- 
mento Timiotinum, hactenus manst. 

*Ewativeros. Of him nothing is known: the name is not an un- 
common one and occurs in inscriptions from Asia Minor, C.Z. G. 
2953 (from Ephesus), 3903 (from Phrygia). The following in- 
scription from Rome is interesting, C./.Z. vi. 17171 DIS- MAN | 
EPAENETI (sc) | EPAENETI.F | EPHESIO | T+ MVNIVS | PRIS- 
CIANVS | AMICO SVo. 

dmapx tis “Agias: i.e. one of the first converts made in the 
Roman province of Asia: cp, 1 Cor. xvi. 15 oi8are rip oikiav Stepara, 
dre eoriv amapxy THs ’Ayxaias, kai eis Staxoviay trois dyiows éra€ay éavtovs. 
On the importance of first converts see Clem. Rom. § xlii xara yapas 
obv Kai médets Knpvocortes Kabictavoy Tas dmapxas alTav, SoKipdoavres TO 
mvevpatt, eis émeoKdmous Kal Siakdvous TOY peAOvT@Y TLOTEVELY, 

This name caused great difficulty to Renan, ‘What! had all the 
Church of Ephesus assembled at Rome?’ ‘All’ when analyzed is 
found to mean three persons of whom two had been residents at 
Rome, and the third may have been a native of Ephesus but is 
only said to have belonged to the province of Asia (cf. Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 301). How probable it was that there should 
be foreigners in Rome attached to Christianity may be illustrated 
from the Acts of Justin which were quoted in the note on an 
earlier portion of the verse. These give an account of the 
martyrdom of seven persons, Justin himself, Charito, Charitana, 
Euelpistus, Hierax, Liberianus, and Paeon. Of these Justin we 
know was a native of Samaria, and had probably come to Rome 
from Ephesus, Euelpistus who was a slave of the Emperor was 
a native of Cappadocia, and Hierax was of Iconium in Phrygia, 
This was about roo years later. 
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*Aolas is supported by preponderating authority (NA BCDFG, Vulg. 
Boh, Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Jo..Damasc. Ambrst.) against ’Axatas (LP &c., 
Syrr., Chrys. Theodrt.). 

For the idea of illustrating this chapter from inscriptions we are of course 
indebted to Bishop Lightfoot’s able article on Caesar’s household (Phzlippians, 
p-169). Since that paper was written, the appearance of a portion of vol. vi. 
of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, that, namely, containing the inscriptions 
of the city of Rome, has both provided us with more extensive material and 
also placed it in a more convenient form for reference. We have therefore 
gone over the ground again, and either added new illustrations or given 
references to the Latin Cozfus for inscriptions quoted by Lightfoot from 
older collections. Where we have not been able to identify these we have 
not, except in a few cases, thought it necessary to repeat his references. 
A large number of these names are found in Columéaria containing the 
monuments and ashes of members of the imperial household during the first 
century: these special collections are kept together in the Corpus (vi. 3926- 
8397). There is also a very large section devoted to other names belong- 
ing to the domus Augusti (vi. 8398-9101). A complete use of these 
materials will not be possible until the publication of the /zdices to vol. vi. 
For a discussion of the general bearing of these references, see Introduction, 


§ 9. 

6. Mapiav (which is the correct reading) may like Mapidp be 
Jewish, but it may also be Roman. In favour of the latter alter- 
native in this place it may be noticed that apparently in other cases 
where St. Paul is referring to Jews he distinguishes them by calling 
them his kinsmen (see on ver. 7). The following inscription from 
Rome unites two names in this list, C./.Z. vi. 22223 D-m-| 
MARIAE | AMPLIATAE ¢eé/. ; the next inscription is from the house- 
hold, ib. 4394 MARIAE:M-L+ XANTHE | NYMPHE: FEC + DE: SVO. 

Hts wohda exotlagev eis Suds. This note is added, not for the 
sake of the Roman Church, but as words of praise for J/aria 
herself. 

Mapiay is read by A BC P, Boh. Arm.; Mapiap by ND EF GL, &c., Chrys. 

The evidence for els tuas, which is a difficult reading, is preponderating 

(SABCP, Syrr. Boh.), and it is practically supported by the Western 

group (D EFG, Vulg.), which have év iuiv. The correction eis judas is read 

by L, Chrys. and later authorities. 


7. ’Avdpévukov; a Greek name found among members of the 
imperial household. The following inscription contains the names 
of two persons mentioned in this Epistle, both members of the 
household, C. /, Z. vi. 5326 DIS - MANIBVS | C. JVLIVS - HERMES 
VIX - ANN: XXXIII-M-V | DIEB- XIII | C- IVLIVS: ANDRONICVS 
CONLIBERTVS - FEC | BENE: MERENTI- DE: SE: see also §325 and 
11626 where it is the name of a slave. 

*lovviay: there is some doubt as to whether this name is mas- 
culine, Iovvias or “Iovwas, a contraction of Junianus, or feminine 
Junia. Junia is of course a common Roman name, and in that 
case the two would probably be husband and wife; Junias on the 
other hand is less usual as a man’s name, but seems to re- 
present a form of contraction common in this list, as Patrobag,. 
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Hermas, Olympas. If, as is probable, Andronicus and Junias are 
included among the Apostles (see below) then it is more probable 
that the name is masculine, although Chrysostom does not appear 
to consider the idea of a female apostle impossible: ‘And indeed 
to be apostles at all is a great thing. But to be even amongst 
these of note, just consider what a great encomium this is! But 
they were of note owing to their works, to their achievements. 
Oh! how great is the devotion of this woman, that she should be 
even counted worthy of the appellation of apostle!’ 

rods cuyyeveis pou. St. Paul almost certainly means by ‘kinsmen,’ 
fellow-countrymen, and not relations. The word is used in this 
sense in ix. 3, and it would be most improbable that there should 
be so many relations of St. Paul amongst the members of a distant 
Church (vv. 7, 11) and also in Macedonia (ver. 21); whereas it is 
specially significant and in accordance with the whole drift of the 
Epistle that he should specially mention as his kinsmen those 
members of a Gentile Church who were Jews. 

Kat ouvatxpaddrous pov. Probably to be taken literally. Al- 
though St. Paul had not so far suffered any long imprisonment, he 
had certainly often been imprisoned for a short time as at Philippi, 
2 Cor. xi. 23 év gudaxais mepiocorepws; Clem. Rom. ad Cor. v 
énrdxis Seopa opécas. Nor is it necessary that the word should 
mean that Andronicus and Junias had suffered at the same time as 
St. Paul; he might quite well name them fellow-prisoners if they 
had like him been imprisoned for Christ’s sake. Metaphorical 
explanations of the words are too far-fetched to be probable. 

oirwés elow enionpor év tots &mootéAors may mean either (1) 
well known to the Apostolic body, or (2) distinguished as Apostles. 
In favour of the latter interpretation, which is probably correct, are 
the following arguments. (i) The passage was apparently so 
taken by all patristic commentators. (ii) It is in accordance with 
the meaning of the words. ézionpos, lit. ‘ stamped,’ ‘marked,’ would 
be used of those who were selected from the Apostolic body as 
‘distinguished,’ not of those known to the Apostolic body, or 
looked upon by the Apostles as illustrious; it may be translated 
‘those of mark among the Apostles.’ (iii) It is in accordance with 
the wider use of the term dmécrodos. Bp. Lightfoot pointed out 
(Galatians, p. 93) that this word was clearly used both in a narrow 
sense of ‘the twelve’ and also in a wider sense which would include 
many others. His views have been corroborated and strengthened 
by the publication of the Didache. The existence of these ‘Apostles,’ 
itinerant Christian Evangelists, in Rome will suggest perhaps one 
of the methods by which the city had been evangelized. 

ot Kal mpd énod yeydvaow év Xpiord. Andronicus and Junias had 
been converted before St. Paul: they therefore belonged to the 
earliest days of the Christian community; perhaps even they were 
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of those who during the dispersion after the death of Stephen 
began almost immediately to spread the word in Cyprus and Syria 
(Acts xi. 19). As Dr. Weymouth points out (On the Rendering into 
English of the Greck Aorist and Perfect, p. 26) the perfect should 
here be translated ‘ were.’ 

‘It is utterly amazing,’ he writes, ‘that in Rom. xvi. 7 of rat mpd eno 
yeyévacw év Xp. is rendered in the RV. “who also have been in Christ before 
me.” The English idiom is here simply outraged. What officer in our 
Navy or Army would not stare at the BdpBapos who should say of a senior 
officer, ‘‘ He has been in the Service before me”? ‘ He was in the Navy 
before me” is the only correct English form. ...The English mind fastens 
on the idea of time defined by “before me,” and therefore uses the simple 
Past... . The Greek Perfect is correctly employed, because it is intended to 
convey, and does convey, the idea that they are still in Christ, while the 
English “ have been” suggests precisely the contrary.’ 


8. "Apm\tdtos is the more correct reading for the abbreviated 
form *Aun\iés which occurs in the TR. This is a common 
Roman slave name, and as such occurs in inscriptions of the imperial 
household. C.J. Z. vi. 4899 AMPLIATVS | RESTITVTO - FRATRI | 
SVO + FECIT - MERENTI: §154 C. VIBIVS - FIRMVS: C | VIBIO + 
AMPLIATO | PATRONO - SVO, &c., besides inscriptions quoted by Lft. 
But there is considerable evidence for connecting this name more 
closely with the Christian community in Rome. In the cemetery 
of Domitilla, now undoubtedly recognized as one of the earliest of 
Christian catacombs, is a chamber now known by the name of 
‘Ampliatus’ owing to an inscription which it contains, This 
chamber is very early: pre-Christian in character if not in origin. 
The cell over which the name of Ampliatus is inscribed is a later 
insertion, which, from the style of its ornament, is ascribed to the 
end of the first or beginning of the second century. The inscription 
is in bold, well-formed letters of the same date. Not far off is another 
inscription, not earlier than the end of the second century, to 
members of apparently the same family. The two inscriptions are 
AMPLIAT[I] and AVRELIAE + BONIFATIAE | CONIVGI - INCOM- 
PARABILI | VERAE CASTITATIS FEMINAE | QVAE- VIXIT + ANN « 
XXV-M-II | DIEB- IIII + HOR- VI | AVREL+ AMPLIATVS CVM | 
GORDIANO - FILIO. The boldness of the lettering in the first 
inscription is striking. The personal name without any other 
distinction suggests a slave. Why then should any one in these 
circumstances receive the honour of an elaborately painted tomb? 
The most plausible explanation is that he was for some reason 
very prominent in the earliest Roman Church. The later inscription 
clearly suggests that there was a Christian family bearing this 
name; and the connexion with Domitilla seems to show that here 
we have the name of a slave or freedman through whom Christianity 
had penetrated into a second great Roman household. See de 
Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. iii. vol. 6 (1881), pp. 57-743 
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.iohenacum March 4, 1884, p. 289; the inscription is just re- 
ferred to by Lightfoot, Clement. i. p. 39. 

9. OtpBavéds: a common Roman slave name found among 
members of the household, C. JZ. L. vi. 4237 (quoted by Lft. from 
Murat. 920. 1) VRBANVS - LYDES « AVG « L: DISPENS | INMVNIS - 
DAT - HERMAE - FRATRI « ET | CILICAE- PATRI: Cf. 5604, 5605, 
and others, quoted by Lft. (Grut. p. 589. 10, p. 1070. 1). 

tov auvepyov tpav. Where St. Paul is speaking of personal 
friends he uses the singular rév dyamyrév pov: here he uses the 
plural because Urbanus was a fellow-worker with all those who 
worked for Christ. 

Erdyxuv: a rare Greek name, but found among members of the 
imperial household: C. J. L. vi. 8607 D. M. | M. VLPIO: AVG: L | 
EROTI | AB + EPISTVLIS + GRAECIS | EPAPHRODITVS | ET - 
STACHYS | CAESAR-N-SER | FRATRI- KARISSIMO: ET | CLAVDIA 
* FORMIANA | FECERVNT: cf. also inscriptions quoted by Lft. 

10. *Amweddfjv. Again a name borne by members of the house- 
hold and by Jews: amongst others by the famous tragic actor. 
See the instance quoted by Lft. and cf. Hor. Sa#. 1. v. 100 Credat 
Ludaeus Apella, non ego. 

rov Sdéxipov; cf. x Cor. xi. 19; 2 Cor. x. 18; xiii. 7. One who 
has shown himself an approved Christian. 

tods éx tav "AptotoBovhov. The explanation of this name given 
by Lft. bears all the marks of probability. The younger Aristo- 
bulus was a grandson of Herod the Great, who apparently lived 
and died in Rome in a private station (Jos. Bell. Jud. Il. xi, 6; 
Antig. XX. i. 2); he was a friend and adherent of the Emperor 
Claudius, His household would naturally be of ’ApsoroBovdov, and 
would presumably contain a considerable number of Jews and 
other orientals, and consequently of Christians. If, as is probable, 
Aristobulus was himself dead by this time, his household would 
probably have become united with the imperial household. It 
would, however, have continued to bear his name, just as we find 
servants of Livia’s household who had come from that of Maecenas 
called Maecenatiani (C. 7. Z. vi. 4016, 4032), those from the house- 
hold of Amyntas, Amyntiani (4035, cf. 8738): so also Agrippiani, 
Germaniciani. We might in the same way have Arsstobuliani (cf. 
Lft. Phil. pp. 172, 3). 

11. “Hpodiwva tov ovyyevh pou. A mention of the household of 
Aristobulus is followed by a name which at once suggests the 
Herod family, and is specially stated to have been that of a Jew. 
This seems to corroborate the argument of the preceding note. 

tos ék tav Napkiogou, ‘the household of Narcissus,’ ‘ Narcis- 
siani. The Narcissus in question was very possibly the well- 
known freedman of that name, who had been put to death by 
Agrippina shortly after the accession of Nero some three or four 
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years before (Tac. Azn. xiii. 1; Dio Cass. Ix. 34). His slaves 
would then in all probability become the property of the Emperor, 
and would help to swell the imperial household. The name is 
common, especially among slaves and freedmen, ef. C. Z. Z. vi. 4123 
(in the household of Livia), 4346, 5206 HELICONIS NARCISSI | 
AVGVSTIANI | : 22875 NARCISSVS - AVG - LIB. Lft. quotes also 
the two names Ti. Claudius Narcissus (see below), Ti. lulius Nar- 
cissus from Muratori, and also the form Narcissianus, TI - CLAVDIO - 
SP - F - NARCISSIANO (Murat. p.1150. 4). The following inscrip- 
tion belongs to a somewhat later date: C.1. L. vi. 9035 D. M. | 
T - FLAVIVS: AVG: LIB | NARCISSVS: FECIT - SIBI | ET - COELIAE + 
SP - FILIAE | IERIAE - CONIVGI- SVAE... , and lower down T 
FLAVIVS - AVG - LIB + FIRMVS : NARCISSIANVS | RELATOR + AVC- 
TIONVM « MONVMENTVM - REFECIT. See also 9035 a. (Lightfoot, 
Phil. p. 173-) 

Dr. Plumptre (Biblical Studies, p. 428) refers to the following interesting 
inscription. It may be found in C. /. LZ. v. 154* being reputed to have come 
from Ferrara. D.M. | CLAVDIAE | DICAEOSYNAE | TI * CLAVDIVS | NAR- 
CIssvs | LIB. AEID. COIV | PIENTISSIMAE | ET FRYGALISSI | B. mM. ‘Tiberius 
Claudius suggests the first century, but the genuineness of the Ins. is not 
sufficiently attested. The editor of the fifth volume of the Corpus writes : 
Testimonia auctorum aut incertorum...aut fraudulentorum de loco cum 
parum defendant titulum eum exclust, quamquam fiert potest ut sit 
genuinus nec multum corruptus. ‘The name Dicaeosyne is curious but is 
found elsewhere C.J. L. iii. 2391; vi. 25866: x. 649. There is nothing dis- 
tinctively Christian about it. 


12. Tptpaway xal Tpupdcay are generally supposed to have been 
two sisters. Amongst inscriptions of the household we have 
4866 D. M.| VARIA - TRYPHOSA | PATRONA - ET | M. EPPIVS * 
CLEMENS |: 5035 D. M. | TRYPHAENA | VALERIA + TRYPHAENA 
| MATRI- B: M- F- ET | VALERIUS « FVTIANVS (quoted by Lft. 
from Ace. di Archeol. xi. p. 375): 5343 TELESPHORVS - ET - TRY- 
PHAENA, 5774, 6054 and other inscriptions quoted by Lft, Atten- 
tion is drawn to the contrast between the names which imply 
‘delicate,’ ‘dainty,’ and their labours in the Lord. 

The name Tryphaena has some interest in the early history of the Church 


as being that of the queen who plays such a prominent part in the story of 
Paul and Thecla, and who is known to have been a real character. 


Mepoi$a. The name appears as that of a freedwoman, C. J. Z. vi. 
23959 DIS: MANIB | PER: SIDI-L+ VED | VS‘ MITHRES | VXORI. 
It does not appear among the inscriptions of the household. 

13. ‘Podpov: one of the commonest of slave names. This Rufus 
is commonly identified with the one mentioned in Mark xv. 21, 
wnere Simon of Cyrene is called the father of Alexander and Rufus. 
St. Mark probably wrote at Rome, and he seems to speak of 
Rufus as some one well known. 

tov éxdextdv év Kupiy. ‘Elect’ is probably not here used in the 
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technical sense ‘chosen of God,’—this would not be a feature to 
distinguish Rufus from any other Christian, —but it probably means 
‘eminent,’ ‘ distinguished for his special excellence,’ and the addition 
of <v Kupim means ‘eminent as a Christian’ (2 Jo. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 6). 
So in English phraseology the words ‘a chosen vessel’ are used 
of all Christians generally, or to distinguish some one of marked 
excellence from his fellows. 

kat Thy pytépa adtod Kat éuod. St. Paul means that she had 
showed him on some occasion all the care of a mother, and 
that therefore he felt for her all the affection of a son. 

14. *Actyxpttov: the following inscription is of a freedman of 
Augustus who bore this name, C. J. Z. vi. 12565 D.M. | ASYNCRETO | 
AVG : LIB - FECIT + FL | AVIA - SVCCESSA | PATRONO BENE | ME- 
RENTI. The name Flavia suggests that it is somewhat later than 
St. Paul’s time. 

¢héyovra. The inscriptions seem to throw no light on this name. 
The most famous person bearing it was the historian of the second 
century who is referred to by Origen, and who gave some informa- 
tion concerning the Christians. 

‘Eppiv: one of the commonest of slave names, occurring con- 
stantly among members of the imperial household. 

NatpoBav. An abbreviated form of Patrobius. This name was 
borne by a well-known freedman of Nero, who was put to death by 
Galba (Tac. Aist.i. 49; ii.95). Lft. quotes instances of other freed- 
men bearing it: TI- CL+ AVG + L~ PATROBIVS (Grut. p. 610. 3), 
and TI - CLAVDIO - PATROBIO (Murat. p. 1329). 

“Eppas is likewise an abbreviation for various names, Hermagoras, 
Hermerus, Hermodorus, Hermogenes. It is common among 
slaves, but not so much so as Hermes, Some fathers and modern 
writers have identified this Hermas with the author of the ‘ Shepherd,’ 
an identification which is almost certainly wrong. 

Kat tods adv adtots d8ehpovs. This and the similar expression in 
the next verse seem to imply that these persons formed a small 
Christian community by themselves. 

15. @ASdoyos. A common slave name. Numerous instances 
are quoted from inscriptions of the imperial household: C. Z. Z. vi. 
4116 DAMA: LIVIAE- L: CAS... | PHOEBVS « PHILOLOGI | quoted by 
Lft. from Gorius, Mon. Liv. p. 168 ; he also quotes Murat. p. 1586. 
3, Pp. 2043. 2; Grut. p. 630. 1. He is generally supposed to be 
the brother or the husband of Julia, in the latter case Nereus, his 
sister Nerias, and Olympas may be their children. 

*louhiav. Probably the commonest of all Roman female names, 
certainly the commonest among slaves in the imperial household. 
The following inscription is interesting: C. Z. Z. vi. 20416 D. M. | 
IVLIAE NEREI* F+ | CLAVDIAE. The name Julia Tryphosa occurs 
20715-7 in one case apparently in a Christian inscription. 
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Nnpéa. This name is found in inscriptions of the imperial house 
hold, C. J. LZ. vi. 4344 NEREVS + NAT + GERMAN | PEVCENNVS - 
GERMANICI | ANVS - NERONIS + CAESARIS. It is best known in 
the Roman Church in connexion with the Acts of Nereus and 
Achilleus, the eunuch chamberlains of Domitilla (see Acéa Sanefo- 
rum May. iii. p. 2; Texte und Untersuchungen, Band xi. Heft 2). 
These names were, however, older than that legend, as seems to 
be shown by the inscription of Damasus (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1874, 
p. 20 sq.3 C. dns. Christ. ii, p. 31) which represents them as 
soldiers. The origin of the legend was probably that in the cata- 
comb of Domitilla and near to her tomb, appeared these two 
names very prominently; this became the groundwork for the 
later romance. An inscription of Achilleus has been found in the 
cemetery of Domitilla on a stone column with a corresponding 
column which may have borne the name of Nereus: both date from 
the fourth or fifth century (Bull, Arch. Christ. 1875, p. 8 sq.). These 
of course are later commemorations of earlier martyrs, and it may 
well be that the name of Nereus was in an early inscription (like 
that of Ampliatus above). In any case the name is one connected 
with the early history of the Roman Church; and the fact that 
Nereus is combined with Achilleus, a name which does not appear 
in the Romans, suggests that the origin of the legend was archaeo- 
logical, and that it was not derived from this Epistle (Lightfoot, 
Clement. i. p. 51; Lipsius Apokr. Apgesch. ii. 106 ff). 

*Odupmas: an abbreviated form like several in this list, apparently 
for ’Od\vpmiddapos. 

16. év pidjpane dyiy: so xr Thess. v. 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. 
xili, 12; 1 Pet. v. 14 domioagGe dddAjdous ev Peijyart dydwyns, The 
earliest reference to the ‘kiss of peace’ as a regular part of the 
Christian service is in Just. Mart. Apol. i. 65 aAdjrovs SaAjuars 
dora(opeba mavoduevas rdv edyd», It is mentioned in Tert. de Ora. 
14 (osculum pacts) ; Const. Apost. ii. 57. ra; viii. 5.5; and it became 
a regular part of the Liturgy. Cf. Origen ad loc. : Ex hoe sermone, 
altisque nonnullis similibus, mos ecclesits tradttus est, ul post orationes 
osculo se tnvicem suscipiant fraires. Hoc autem osculum sanctum 
appellat A posiolus. 

ai éxxAnotat wacat tod Xpiorod: this phrase is unique in the 
N.T. Phrases used by St. Paul are ai éxxAnoiaa ray dyior, } éxxAnoia 
rod Geod, ai exxAnoiat rod Geod, rais exxAnoiats THs ‘lovdaias trais ev Xmore 
(Gal. i. 22), r&v exxdyoiar rod Geod ray odode ee rp ‘Tovdaig &v Xpiorg 
‘Ingod, and in Acts xx. 28 we have the uncertain passage ny é- 
kAnoiay rod Kupiov or rod Gcod, where Geds must, if the correct 
reading, be used of Xprords, It is a habit of St. Paul to speak on 
behalf of the churches as a whole: cf. xvi. 4; 1 Cor. vii. 173 xiv. 
33; 2 Cor. viii, 18; xi. 28; and Hort suggests that this unique 
phrase is used to express ‘the way in which the Church of Rome 
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was an object of love and respect to Jewish and Gentile Churches 
alike’ (Rom. and Eph. i. §2). 


WARNING AGAINST FALSE TEACHERS, 


XVI. 17-20. Beware of those breeders of division and 
mischief-makers who pervert the Gospel which you were 
taught. Men such as these are devoted not to Christ but to 
their own unworthy aims. By their plausible and flatiering 
speech they deceive the unwary. I give you this warning, 
because your loyalty is well known, and I would have you 
Free from every taint of evil. God will speedily crush Satan 
beneath your feet. 

May the grace of Christ be with you. 


17-20. A warning against evil teachers probably of a Jewish 
‘character. Commentators have felt that there is something unusual 
in a vehement outburst like this, coming at the end of an Epistle 
so completely destitute of direct controversy. But after all as Hort 
points out (Rom. and Eph. pp. 53-55) it is not unnatural. Against 
errors such as these St. Paul has throughout been warning his 
readers indirectly, he has been building up his hearers against 
them by laying down broad principles of life and conduct, and 
now just at the end, just before he finishes, he gives one definite 
and direct warning against false teachers. It was probably not 
against teachers actually in Rome, but against such as he knew 
of as existing in other churches which he had founded, whose 
advent to Rome he dreads. 

It has been suggested again that ‘St. Paul finds it difficult to 
finish.’ There is a certain truth in that statement, but it is hardly 
one which ought to detain us long. When a writer has very much 
to say, when he is full of zeal and earnestness, there must be much 
which will break out from him, and may make his letters some- 
what formless. To a thoughtful reader the suppressed emotion 
implied and the absence of regular method will really be proofs of 
authenticity. It may be noted that we find in the Epistle to the 
Philippians just the same characteristics : there also in iii. 1, just 
apparently as he is going to finish the Epistle, the Apostle makes 
a digression against false teachers. 

17. oxomeiv, ‘to mark and avoid.’ The same word is used in 
Phil. iii, 17 cuppepnrai pov yiverbe, ddedpoi, cat oxoncire rods ovre 
mepunarodvras in exactly the opposite sense, ‘to mark so as to 
follow.’ 
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Stxooraciat: cf. Gal. v. 20. Those divisions which are the 
result of the spirit of strife and rivalry (ts and (jA0s) and which 
eventually if persisted in lead to aipécas. The oxdvdada are the 
hindrances to Christian progress caused by these embittered 
relations. 

Thy 8:8ax4v, not ‘Paulinism,’ but that common basis of Christian 
doctrine which St. Paul shared with all other teachers (1 Cor. 
xv. 1), and with which the teaching of the Judaizers was in his 
opinion inconsistent. 

éxkdivate: cf. Rom. iii. rr. The ordinary construction is with 
aré and the genitive (a) of the cause avoided dwd xaxod (1 Pet. 
ili. 11), or (4) of the person. 

18. These false teachers are described as being self-interested 
in their motives, specious and deceptive in their manners. Cf. 
Phil. iii. rq Sv 7d rédos dwadeca, Sv 6 Oeds H Kowdia, rat 9 dea dy TH 
alcxwvn abray, of ra éxiyera Hpovodvres. 

TH €autdy KovNig. These words do not in this case appear to 
mean that their habits are lax and epicurean, but that their motives 
are interested, and their concepiions and objects are inadequate. 
So Origen: Sed ef guid causae stt, qua iurgia tn ecclestis suscttantur, 
et lites, divint Spiritus instinctu aperit. Ventris, inguit, gratia: hoc 
est, guaestus ef cupiditatis. ‘The meaning is the same probably in 
the somewhat parallel passages Phil. iii. ry-21; Col. ii. 20-iii. 4. 
So Hort ( Judaistie Christianity, p. 124) explains rarewodpootv to 
mean ‘a grovelling habit of mind, choosing lower things as the 
primary sphere of religion, and not ra ava, the region in which 
Christ is seated at God's right hand.’ 

Xpnetodoyias Kai eddoyias, ‘fair and flattering speech.’ In 
illustration of the first word all commentators quote Jul. Capitolinus, 
Pertinax 13 (in His’. August): xpnoroddyov eum appellantes quit bene 
loqueretur et male faceret. The use of eddoyia which generally means 
‘praise,’ ‘laudation,’ or ‘blessing’ (cp. xv. 29), in a bad sense as 
here of ‘flattering’ or ‘specious’ language is rare. An instance is 
quoted in the dictionaries from Aesop. Fad. 229, p. 150, ed. Av. 
€av od eddoyias evrropas Eywyé gov od KpSopar. 

19. 4 yap épav éwaxoH. ‘I exhort and warn you because your 
excellence and fidelity although they give me great cause for 
rejoicing increase my anxiety.’ These words seem definitely 
to imply that there were not as yet any dissensions or erroneous 
teaching in the Church, They are (as has been noticed) quite 
inconsistent with the supposed Ebionite character of the Church. 
When that theory was given up, all ground for holding these 
words. spurious was taken away. 

Ow Se suas. St. Paul wishes to give this warning without 
at the same time saying anything to injure their feelings. He 
gives it because he wishes them to be discreet and wary, and 
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therefore blameless. In Matt. x, 16 the disciples are to be 
Ppovipoe and dxéparor: see also Phil. ii. 15. 

20. 6 S€ Geds ris eipyvys. See on xv. 13. It is the ‘God of 
peace’ who will thus overthrow Satan, because the effect of these 
divisions is to break up the peace of the Church. 

ouvtpiye: ‘will throw him under your feet, that you may trample 
upon him.’ 

tov Zatovav, In 2 Cor. xi. 14 St. Paul writes ‘for even Satan 
fashioneth himself into an angel of light. It is no great thing 
therefore if his ministers also fashion themselves as ministers of 
righteousness.’ The ministers of Satan are looked upon as im- 
personating Satan himself, and therefore if the Church keeps at 
peace it will trample Satan and his wiles under foot. 

4 xépts «7A. St. Paul closes this warning with a salutation 
as at the end of an Epistle. 


There is very considerable divergence in different authorities as to the 
benedictions which they insert in these concluding verses. 
(t) The TR. reads in ver. 20 4 xdpis rod Kupiov jyav "Inood [Xpior0d] 
Hee bar. 
This is supported by NA BCLP, &c., Vulg. &c., Orig.-lat. 
It is omitted by D EF G Sedul. 
4 (2) In ver. 24 it reads 4 xdpis rod Kuplou tyr "I. X. pera advtov tyav. 
pny. 


This is omitted by NABC, Valg. codd. (am. fuld. harl.) Boh. Aeth. 
Orig.-lat. 

It is feed by DEFGL, &c., Vulg. Harcl. Chrys. &c. Of these 
F GL omit wv. 25-27, and therefore make these words the end of the 
Epistle. 

(3) A third and smaller group puts these words at the end of ver. 37: 
P. 17. 80, Pesh. Arm. Ambrstr. 

Analyzing these readings we find: 

& A BC, Orig.-lat. have a benediction at ver. a1 only. 

DEFG have one at ver. 24 only. 

L, Vulg. c/em., Chrys., and the mass of later autherities have it in both 
places. 

P has it at ver. 21, and after ver. 27. 

The correct text clearly has a benediction at ver. 21 and there only; it 
was afterwards moved to a place after ver. 24, which was very probably 
in some MSS. the end of the Epistle, and in later MSS., by a natural 
conflation, appears in both. See the Introduction, § 9. 


GREETINGS OF ST. PAUL'S COMPANIONS. 


XVI. 21-23. All my companions— Timothy, Lucius, Fason, 
and Sosipater—greet you. I Tertius, the amanuenstis, also 
give you Christian greeting. So too do Gaius, and Erastus, 
treasurer of Corinih, and Quartus. 


21-23. These three verses form a sort o. postscript, added after 
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the conclusion of the letter and containing the names of St. Paul’s 
companions, 

21. Tid8eos had been with St. Paul in Macedonia (a Cor. i. 1): 
of his movements since then we have no knowledge. The pov 
With cvvepyds is omitted by B. 

Aotxtos might be the Lucius of Cyrene mentioned Acts xiii. 3. 
‘Idcwv is probably the one mentioned in Acts xvii. 5-7, 9 as 
St. Paul’s host, and Zeotmarpos may be the same as the Samarpos 
of Acts xx. 4, who was a native of Berea. If these identifications 
are correct, two of these three names are connected with Mace- 
donia, and this connexion is by no means improbable. They had 
attached themselves to St. Paul as his regular companions, or 
come to visit him from Thessalonica. In any case they were 
Jews (of ovyyeveis pov cf. ver. 7). It was natural that St. Paul 
should lodge with a fellow-countryman. 

22. 6 ypdipas. St. Paul seems generally to have employed an 
amanuensis, see x Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 17, and 
cf. Gal. vi. 11 Were mpdikors piv ypdupacw éypawa tH euj xerpi. 

23. [dios who is described as the host of St. Paul and of 
the whole Church is possibly the Gaius of 1 Cor. i. 14. In all 
probability the Christian assembly met in his house. Erastus 
(cf. 2 Tim. iv. 20) who held the important office of olkdvoyos ris 
médews, ‘the city treasurer,’ is presumably mentioned as the most 
influential member of the community, 


THE CONCLUDING DOXOLOGY. 


XVI. 25-27. And now let me give praise to God, who can 
make you firm believers, duly trained and established accord- 
ing to the Gospel that I proclaim, the preaching which 
announces Fesus the Messiah; that preaching in which 
God’s eternal purpose, the mystery of his working, kept 
silent since the world began, has been revealed, a purpose 
which the Prophets of old foretold, which has been preached 
now by God's express command, which announces to all the 
Gentiles the message of obedience in faith: to God, I Say, to 
fim who is alone wise, be the glory for ever through Fesus 
Messiah. Amen. 

25-27. The Epistle concludes ina manner unusual in St. Paul 


with a doxology or ascription of praise, in which incidentally all 
the great thoughts of the Epistle are summed up. Although 
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doxologies are not uncommon in these Epistles (Gal. §. g; Rom. 
xi. 36), they are not usually so long or so heavily weighted; but 
Eph. iii. 21; Phil. iv. 20; 1 Tim. i. 17 offer quite sufficient parallels; 
the two former at a not much later date. Ascriptions of praise at 
the conclusion of other Epp. are common, Heb. xiii. 20, 21; Jude 
24, 25; Clem. Rom. § lxv; Mart. Polyc. 20. 

The various questions bearing on the genuineness of these 
verses and their positions in different MSS., have been sufficiently 
discussed in the Introduction, § 9. Here they are commented 
upon as a genuine and original conclusion to the Epistle exactly 
harmonizing with its contents. The commentary is mainly based 
on the paper by Hort published in Lightfoot, Bidhcal Essays, 
p- 321 ff. 

25. 16 Se Suvapeve Spas ormpigar: cf. Rom. xiv. 4 ornxer f mimret’ 
arabnoera 8é Suvarei yap 6 Kupwos atjoa avtév, A more exact 
parallel is furnished by Eph. iii. 20 7G d€ duvapévm... morjom... 
ait@ 4 ddéa. ornpifw is confined in St. Paul to the earlier Epistles 
(Rom. i, rr; and Thess.). ddvayar, duvards, duvatéw of God, with 
an infinitive, are common in this group. We are at once reminded 
that in i. 11 St. Paul had stated that one of the purposes of his 
contemplated visit was to confer on them some spiritual gift that 
they might be established. 

kata 73 edayyéddy pou: Rom. ii. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 8; cf. also 
Rom. xi. 28 xara rd edayyévor, One salient feature of the Epistle 
is at once alluded to, that special Gospel of St. Paul which he 
desired to explain, and which is the main motive of this Epistle. 
St. Paul did not look upon this as antagonistic to the common 
faith of the Church, but as complementary to and explanatory of 
it. To expound this would especially lead to the ‘establishment’ 
of a Christian Church, for if rightly understood, it would promote 
the harmony of Jew and Gentile within it. 

Kal Td Khnpuypa "Incod Xpiotod. The words epvypa, knptocew 
occur throughout St. Paul’s Epp., but more especially in this 
second group. (Rom. x. 8; 1 Cor. i. 21, 23; il. 4; 2 Cor. i. 19; 
iv. g; xi. 4; Gal. ii. 2, &c.) The genitive is clearly objective, 
the preaching ‘about Christ’; and the thought of St. Paul is 
most clearly indicated in Rom. x. 8-12, which seems to be here 
summed up. St. Paul’s life was one of preaching. The object 
of his preaching was faith in Jesus the Messiah, and that name 
implies the two great aspects of the message, on the one hand 
salvation through faith in Him, on the other as a necessary 
consequence the universality of that salvation. The reference 
is clearly to just the thoughts which run through this Epistle, and 
which marked the period of the Judaistic controversies, 

kata dmokdduy puotypiou K.t.A. Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7, 10 codiav 
3¢ Aadodper ev rois Tereis . . . Geod copiay ev puoTnpiy, THY dmoKxexpup« 


rf 
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pévny, fv mpodpicer 6 Ocds mpd trav aldvav... qpiv 8é dreedduWev 6 cds 
da rod Ivetparos. Eph. iii. 3, 5,6; Tit. i. 2, 3; 2 Tim. i.9, 10, 
and for separate phrases, Rom. i. 16; iii. 21; xi. 25. This is the 
thought which underlies much of the argument of chaps. ix—xi, 
and is indirectly implied in the first eight chapters. It represents 
in fact, the conclusion which the Apostle has arrived at in musing 
over the difficulties which the problems of human history as he 
knew them had suggested. God who rules over all the aeons or 
periods in time, which have passed and which are to come, is 
working out an eternal purpose in the world. For ages it was 
a mystery, now in these last days it has been revealed: and this 
revelation explains the meaning of God’s working in the past. 
The thought then forms a transition from the point of view of 
the Romans to that of the Ephesians. It is not unknown in the 
Epp. of the second group, as the quotation from Corinthians shows; 
but there it represents rather the conclusion which is being arrived 
at by the Apostle, while in the Epp. of the Captivity it is assumed 
as already proved, and as the basis on which the idea of the Church 
is developed. The end of the Epistle to the Romans is the first 
place where we should expect this thought in a doxology, and 
coming there, it exactly brings out the force and purpose of the 
previous discussion. 

The passage xara dmoxd\vyw down to yrapiobéros goes not with 
ornpifac but with xypvypa, The preaching of Christ was the 
revelation of the ‘mystery which had been hidden,’ and explained 
God’s purpose in the world. 

26. In this verse we should certainly read dd re ypaday mpo- 
gnrtxav. The only Greek MSS. that omit re are DE, and the 
authority of versions can hardly be quoted against it. Moreover, 
the sentence is much simpler if it be inserted. It couples together 
gavepwbevros and yrwpiobévros, and all the words from éd re ypabéy 
to the latter word should be taken together. eis mdvra ra ty 
probably goes with eis imaxojy micrews and not with yrwprobérros, 

dud Te ypaddy mpodytikav... yrwptobévros. All the ideas in 

this sentence are exactly in accordance with the thoughts which 
tun through this Epistle. The unity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the fact that Christ had come in accordance with the 
Scriptures (Rom. i. 1, 2), that the new method of salvation although 
apart from law, was witnessed to by the Law and the Prophets 
Baptupoupémn trd tod vépov kal tov mpopnrav Rom. iii. 21), the 
constant allusion esp. in chaps. ix-xi to the Old Testament 
Scriptures; all these are summed up in the phrase da ypapas 
Tpopnrikav, 

The same is true of the idea expressed by ear’ émrayi» rod 
aiwviov Gcoi, The mission given to the preachers of the Gospel 
is brought out generally in Rom. x. 165 ff., the special command 
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to the Apostle is dwelt on in the opening wv. 1-5, and the sense 
of commission is a constant thought of this period. With regard 
to the words, aluviow is of course suggested by xpévoe aluvios: 
cp. Baruch iv. 8, Susanna (Theod.) 42 (1% 35. The formula 
war dnerayly occurs 1 Cor. vii. 6; 2 Cor. viii. 8, but with quite 
a different meaning; in the sense of this passage it comes again in 
1 Tim. i.1; Titi 3. 

We find the phrase ee traxoty mlorews in Rom. i. 5. As Hort 
points out, the enlarged sense of bmaxon and traxotw is confined to 
the earlier Epistles. 

The last phrase ee ndvra rh On popisbérros hardly requires 
illustrating ; it is a commonplace of the Epistle. In this passage 
still carrying on the explanation of xjpyypa, four main ideas of 
the Apostolic preaching are touched upon—the continuity of the 
Gospel, the Apostolic commission, salvation through faith, the 
preaching to the Gentiles. 
vine 00h GcG: 2 somewhat similar expression may be found 
1 Tim. i. 17, which at a later date was assimilated to this, cope 
being inserted, But the idea again sums up another line of 
thought in the Epistle—God is one, therefore He is God of both 
Jews and Greeks; the Gospel is one (iii. 29, 30). God is infinitely 
wise ( Bibos mhoirov nal copias Kai yroous Geod Xi. 33); EVER 
when we cannot follow His tracks, He is leading and guiding 
us, and the end will prove the depths of His wisdom. 

2]. G4 B6ta wth. The reading here is very difficult. 

1. It would be easy and simple if following the authority of 
B. 33. 72, Pesh., Orig.-lat. we could omit ¢, or if we could read 
abr with P. 31. 54 (Boh. cannot be quoted in favour of this 
reading; Wilkins’ translation which Tisch. follows is wrong). 
But both these look very much like corrections, and it is difficult 
to see how ¢ came to be inserted if it was not part of the original 
text, Nor is it inexplicable. The Apostle’s mind is so full of the 

of the Epistle that they come crowding out, and have 
produced the heavily loaded phrases of the doxology ; the struc- 
ture of the sentence is thus lost, and he concludes with a well- 
known formula of praise $ 4 béfa rd. (Gal. i. 19; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 
Heb. xiii. 21 

2. If the involved construction were the only difficulty caused 
by reading %, it would probably be right to retain it. But there 
are others more serious. How are the words 4 ’L X. to be taken? 
and what does ¢ refer to? 

(1) Grammatically the simplest solution is to suppose, with 
Lid., that refers to Christ, and that St. Paul has changed the 
construction owing to the words 04 'I,x. He had intended to 
finish ‘to the only wive God through Christ Jesus be Glory,’ 
as in Jude 26 phy Ox ouniips iysiv, bud. X. roi Kuplow ipior, B6ba, 


in 
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peya\ooiv, «.7.., but the words “Incod Xpicrod remind him that 
‘it is through the work of Christ that all this scheme has been 
developed; he therefore ascribes to Him the glory. This is the 
only possible construction if $ be read, but it can hardly be 
correct; and that not because we can assert that on @ prior 
grounds a doxology cannot be addressed to the Son, but because 
such a doxology would not be in place here. The whole purpose 
of these concluding verses is an ascription of praise to Him who 
is the only wise God. 

(2) For this reason most commentators attempt to refer the 
@ to Ge, This in itself is not difficult: it resembles what is 
the probable construction in x Pet. iv. x1, and perhaps in Heb. 
xii, 21, But then &é "I. X. becomes very difficult. To take it 
with cops would be impossible, and to transfer it into the 
relative clause would be insufferably harsh. 

There is no doubt therefore that it is by far the easiest course 
to omit g. We have however the alternative of supposing that 
it is a blunder made by St. Paul's secretary in the original letter. 
We have seen that some such hypothesis may explain the im- 
possible reading in iv. 12. 


els rods aldvas should be read with BCL, Harcl., Chrys. Cyr. Theodrt. 
rév alévey was added in NADEP, Vulg, Pesh. Boh., Orig.-lat. &c., 
owing to the influence of 1 Tim. i. 17. 


The doxology sums up all the great ideas of the Epistle. 
The power of the Gospel which St. Paul was commissioned to 
preach; the revelation in it of the eternal purpose of God; its 
contents, faith; its sphere, all the’nations of the earth ; its author, 
the one wise God, whose wisdom is thus vindicated—all these 
thoughts had been continually dwelt on. And so at the end 
feeling how unfit a conclusion would be the jarring note of 
vv. 17-20, and wishing to ‘restore the Epistle at its close to its 
tone of serene loftiness,’ the Apostle adds these verses, writing 
them perhaps with his own hand in those large bold letters which 
seem to have formed a sort of authentication of his Epistles 
(Gal. vi. 11), and thus gives an eloquent conclusion to his great 
argument. 
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viii. 24. 

David, Descent of Messiah from, i. 3; 
as author of Psalms, iv. 6; xi. 9. 

Days, Observance of, p. 386 f. 

Death, Idea of (see ‘Jesus Christ, 
Death of’; @dvaros), vi. 8. 

Deissmann, Herr G. A., pp. 160 f. ; 
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Delitzsch, Dr. F., p. 45 and passim. 
Depositio Martyrum, p. xxx. 
De Rossi, Cay. G. B., p. 418 ff. 
De Wette, p. cvi. 
Dickson, Dr. W. P., p. cvi. 
Dionysius of Corinth, p. xxix, 
Domitilla, p. xxxv. 
Doxologies, pp. 46; 237 f. 
Doxology, The (Rom. xvi. 25-37), 
pp. lxxix; Ixxxix ; xcv; 432 ff. 
Dwight, Dr. T., p. 233. 


Ebionite, p. 400. 

Edersheim, Dr. A., pp. xxiii; 136 ff. 

Egyptian Versions, p. Ixvii. 

Election, pp. 244 f.; 248 ff.; 344. 

Epaenetus, xvi. 5; p. xxvii. 

Ephesians, Epistle to the, p. lv. 

Ephesus, pp. xvi; xciii. ; 

Ephraemtz, Codex, p. xiii. 

Epistles of St. Paul, Addresses of, 

ens 

sed p. cii. 

Erastus, p. xxxvi 

Esau, ix. 13. 

Essenes, p. 400 f, 

Estius, p. civ. 

Ethiopic Version, p. Ixvii. 

Euthalius, p. lxix. 

Euthymius Zigabenus, p. c. 

Evans, Dr. T. S., pp. 993 1263 321; 
322. 

Evanson, E., p. Ixxxvi. 

Everling, Dr. O., p. 223. 

Evil, Power of, p. 145 f 

Ewald, Dr. P., p. 61. 

Ezra, Fourth Book of, p. 33 and 


passim. 


I. SUBJECTS 


Fairbaim, Dr. A. M., p. ciil. 
Hate, PE: 19; 31 ff.; 83 £3 94 ff.; 


7 

° and Works, pp. §7; 105. 
Fall, The, pp. 85; 130 ff.; 136 ff.; 

143 ff.; 205. 
Felix, p. xv. 
Forensic terms, pp. 30 f.3 190; 220. 
Free-Will, pp. 216; 347 f. 
Fricke, Dr. G. A., p. 131. 
Friedlander, Dr. L., p. 51. 
Fritzsche, C. F. A., pp. cvi; 275, && 
Fuldensis, Codex, pp. Ixvi; xc. 


Gaius, xvi. 23; p. xxxvii. 

Galatia, Churches of, p. xxxviii. 

Galatians, Epistle to the, p. xxxvii. 

Genitive case, iii, 22; iv. 11; v. 53 
vii. 5; Viii. 36; xv. 5) 13, 333 XVI. 
20, 25. 

Gentiles (see €6v7), i. 5, 13, 18-325 
ii. 14f,, 26; iii. 9, 23, 29 f.; 1x. 30; 
x. 12; xv. 9 ff., 16 f.; xvi. 26. 

Call of the, ix. 24 ff. 

Gentile-Christians, i. 6; iv. 17; xi. 

13 ff.; xv. 9 ff., 27. 


in Church of Rome, pp. xxxii; liif . 


Gifford, Dr. E. H., p. cviii. 
Gnostics, pp. 269; 368. 
Gop, as Creator, pp. 259; 266 f. 
as Father, pp. 16 f.; aor ff.; 


396 f. 
Love of, pp. 118 f.; 125; 219 ff.; 


224. 
Mercy of, p. 332 ff. 
Sovereignty of, pp. 216; 250 ff. ; 


257 f. 
Godet, Dr. F., p. eviii, &c. 
Gore, Canon, pp. 200; 267, &c. 
Gospel, The, pp. xliii; 1. 
Universality of the (see ‘Gen- 
tiles’), p. 298 f. 
Gospels, The, pp. 8; 173 30; 335 
BoE: oI; 381 f.; 431. 
Gothic Version, The, pp. Ixvii; Ixix. 
Grace (see xdpis), The state of, p. 218 ff. 
Grafe, Dr. E., p. 52. : 
Greek Commentators, pp. xcix; 207 ; 
216. 
Greeks in Rome, p. xvii. 
Green, T. H., pp. 42; 164 f. 
Grimm, Dr. Willibald, p. 233. 
Grotius, Hugo, p. civ. 
Grouping of MSS., p. lxvii. 


Hammond, Henry, p. cv. 
Heathen (see ‘ Gentiles,’ 67), p. 49 f. 
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Hebrews, Epistle to the, pp. lxxvi; 
323 923 115. 

Heirship, p. 201 ff. 

Hermas, xvi. 14. 

Hermes, xvi. 14. 

Herodion, xvi. 11; pp. xxvii; xxxiv. 

Herods, The, p. xxi f. 

Hesychius, p. lxviii. 

Hilary, p. ci. 

Hispalus, p. xix. 

History, St. Paul’s Philosophy of 

Pp. 342 ff. 

Hodge, Dr. C., p. cvi. 

Hort, Dr. F. J. A., pp. Ixvi;. lxix; 
lxxxix; xcv; 165; 401; 414 f.; 
4205 4293 433- 

Hugh of St. Victor, p. cii. 


Ignatius, pp. xxix; Ixxix; 1613 200. 

Illyria, Tissier, p- 407 ff. 

Immanence, The Divine, p. 197. 

Imperfect tense, ix. 3. 

Infinitive (cf. els 76), i. 10; ii. 31; 
xii. 15. 

Integrity of the Epistle, pp. lxxxi ; 


399- 
Interpolations in ancient writers, p. 
Ixxvi f. ; 
Interpretation, History of, pp. 147 ff. ; 
269 ff. 
Trenaeus, p. xxix. 
Isaac, pp. 112 ff.; 238 ff. 
Isis, Worship of, pp. xviii; xx. 


Israel (see Jews, &c.), Privileges of, Bar 


PP. 243 53 ff.; 68 ff.; 2323 398. 
Rejection of, pp. 238 ff. ; 307 ff.; 
318 ff.; 341 f. 
Restoration of, p. 318 ff. 
Unbelief of, p. 225 ff 


wen ix, 13. 
ames, St., pp. 323 102 ff.; 1a 
Epistle of, p. lxxvii. . 
Jason, p. xxxvii. 
Jerusalem, Fall of, pp. 2273 346; 
380. 
Collection for poor saints in, 
pp. Xxxvi; xcil. 
St. Paul's visit to, p. 414 f. 
Jesus CHRIST (see ‘Inaots Xpords, 
Xpiords "Inaods, vy Xpor@). 
Death of, pp. 91 ff. ; 160. 
Descent of, p. 6 f. 
Teaching of (see Gospels), p. 37, 


&c. 
Jewish Teaching (see ‘Messianic In- 
terpretation’). 
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Jewish Teaching on Adam’s Fall, 
p. 136 ff. 
on Atonement, p. 88. 
on Circumcision, p. 108 f. 
on Election, p. 248 f. 
on Relation to Civil Power, p. 369. 
en Renovation of Nature, p. 
a10 ff. 
on Restoration of Israel, p. 336 £ 
Jews (see ‘ Israel’). 
as critics, p. 53 ff. 
Failure of the, p. 63 ff. 
in Rome, p. xviii f. 
banished from Rome, p. xx. 
their organization, p. xxii f. 
their social status, p. xxv. 
influence onRoman Society,p.xxv. 
their migratory character, p. xxvi. 
their turbulence, p. xxxiii. 
ohn, St., pp. 91 f.; 163. 
owett, Dr. B., p. cvii. 
Judaistic Controversy, p. lvii. 
Judaizers, p. 400. 
Jude, St., p. 32. 
Epistle of, p. lxxix. 
Judgement, The Final, p. 53 ff. 
Julia, xvi. 153 p. xxxiv. 
Jiilicher, on Ephesians, p. lv. 
Julius Caesar, relation to the Jews, 


p. xix. 

Junia (or Junias), xvi. 17; pp. xxvii; 
Xxxiv. 

Justification (see Bixaootvn @cod, d- 
Katodv, dixatwors, dixaieua), pp. 30f.; 
36ff. ; 57; 118 ff. 512231285152; 190, 

and Sanctification, p. 38. 
ustin Martyr, p. lxxxiii, 
uvenal, p. lii. 


Kautzsch, Dr. E., pp. 723 307. 
Kelly, W., p. wie ; 
Kennedy, Dr. B. H., p. 233. 
Kenyon, Dr. F. G., p. 234. 
Klopper, Dr. A., p. 62. 
Knowling, R. J., p. lxxxix. 


Laodicea, p. xvi. 
Lapide, Cornelius a, pp. civ; 152. 
Latin Version, The Old (Lat. Ae. 
i. 30; iii. 255 v. 3-5, 145 viii. 30; 
ix. 17; pp. lxvi; 273. 
Law, Conception of, pp. 58; 109 ff.; 
161; 343 f. 
and Grace, pp. 166 ff.; 176 ff.; 
187 ff. 
Liberting, pp. xix; xxviii. ' 
Liddon, Dr. H. P., p. cviii and passim. 
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Life, Idea of, vi. 8; vil. 93 will. 6; 


X05 ¢ Xia. 
Lightfoot, Bp., pp. Ixxxix; xcv and 
stm. 


Lipsius, Dr. R. A., p. cix and passém. 
Literary History of Epistle to the 
Romans, p. lxxiv. 
Locke, John, p. cv. 
Loman, A. D., Le 
Love, pp. 373 ff. ; 376 f. 
cius, xvi. 31. 
Luther, Martin, pp. ciii; 423 1§3. 
Lyons, p. xvi, 


Maccabees, The, p. xix. 

Mangold, Dr. W., pp. xxxil; xcili; 
3993 417. 

Manuscripts, p. Lxiii f. 

Marcion, pp. Ixxxiii; xe; xevi; 28; 
55; 83; 179; 1803 1903 2263 
3393 366; 384. 

Mark, St., p. xxix. 

Marriage, Law of, p. 170 ff. 

Martial, p. lii. 

Martyrologium Hieronymianum, p. 
Xxx. 

Mary (Miriam), pp. xxxiv; xxxv. 

a Dr. J. B., p. lxxvii. 

Melanchthon, Philip, p. ciii. 

Merit, pp. 81; 86; 94 ff. ; 97 ff. ; 245; 
330 ff. 

Messiah, Coming of the, pp. 62; 188; 
207; 287 £; 296; 3308; 379 f. 
Messianic Interpretation of QO. T., 

pp. 281 f.; 287 f.; 296; 306; 336. 

Meyer, Dr. H. A. W., p. evi and 
passim. 

Michelsen, J. H. A., p. lxxxviii. 

Minucius Felix, p. liv. 

Mithras, p. xviii. 

Mosquensis, Codex, p. \xv. 

Moule, H. C. G,, p. cviii. 


Naasseni, p. Ixxxii. 

Naber, S. A., p. Ixxxvi. 

Narcissus, xvi. 11; p. xxxivf. 

Natural Religion, pp. 39 ff.; 54. 

Nereus, xvi. 5. 

Nero, The Quinguennium of, p. xiv. 
Character of his reign, p. xv. 
Law and Police under him, p. xvi, 

Neutral Text, p. xxi. 

Novatian, p. lit. 


Objections, Treatment of, 


743 983 2533 2933 295. 
Oecumenius, p. ¢. 


Pp- 69 a 


I. SUBJECTS 


Oehler, Dr. G. F., p. 318. 
Old Testament, Use of the, pp. mie 
264; 288 f.; 302 ff.; 396. 
Collections of extracts from, 
pp. 264; 282. 
Oltramare, Hugues, p. cviii. 
Olympas, xvi. 15. 
Origen, p. xcix and passim. , 
Original Sin, p..137. 
Ostian way, The, p. xxix. 


Paganism, p. 49 ff. 
Paley, W., p. 413. 
Parousia, The, p. 377 ff. 
Participle, Force of, iv. 18; v. 1; 
ix, 22. 
Passive Obedience, p. 372. 
Patiriensis, Codex, p. xv. 
Patriarchs, Testaments of the Twelve, 
p- lxxxii. 
Patrobas, xvi. 14. 
Patron, p. 417 f. 
Pattison, Mark, p. 60. 
Paul, St. (see ‘St. James,’ ‘St. John,’ 
‘St. Jude,’ ‘St. Peter’). 
Collection of his Epistles, p. Ixxix. 
Conversion of, p. 186. 
Courtesy of, pp. 21; 403. 
Death of, p. xxxi. 
Grief of, over Israel, pp. 225; 
227. 
erusalem visits, p. xlii. 
ourneys of, pp. xxxvi ff. ; 407 ff. ; 
4 


Penetrating insight of, pp. 26 f.; 
103; 186. 

Philosophy of History of, p. 
342 ff. 

Plans of, pp. xxxvi ff.; 19 ff.; 
4lo ff. 

Roman citizenship, p. xiv. 

Rome and its influence on, pp. xiii; 
xviii. 

Style of, p. liv. 

Temperament and character,p.lix. 
Paulus Episcopus, p. lxxxviii. 
Pedanius Secundus, p. xvii. 

Pelagius, p. ci. 
Perfect tense, v. 4; ix. 193 xvi. 7. 
Persis, xvi. 123 p. xxxv. 
Peshitto Version, The, p. lxvii. 
Peter, St. 
Death of, p. xxxii. 
Roman Church and, pp. xxviii ff. ; 
Ixxvi, 
His twenty-five years’ episcopate, 
p- Xxx. 
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Peter, First Epistle of, p. xxiv ff. 

Pharaoh, ix. 17. - 

Philo, Embassy to Rome, p. xx. 

Philologus, xvi. 153 p. xxxiv f. 

Phlegon, xvi. 14. 

Phoebe, xvi. 1; p. xxxvi, 

Pierson, A., p. Ixxxvi. 

Plumptre, Dean, pp. 420; 426. 

Polycarp, Epistle of, pp. lxxix; 371. 

Pompeius Magnus, p. xix. 

Pomponia Graecina, pp. xviii; xxii; 
XXXV. 

Poor, Contributions for the, pp. xxxvi ; 
xcli; 412 f. 

Poppaea Sabina, p. xviii. 

Porphyrianus, Codex, p. \xv. 

Porta Portuensis, Jewish cemetery at, 


p. Xx. 
Portus, Jewish cemetery at, p. xx. 
Predestination (see ‘ Election,’ ‘ Re- 

sponsibility’), p. 347 ff. ‘ 
Prisca (Priscilla : see‘ Aquila’), xvi. 3. 
Priscillae coemeterium, p. 419. 
Heol, Conception of, pp. 6; 18; 

109 ff, 

Propitiation, pp. 92; 943 129f. 
Proselytes, p. xxv. 

Provinces under Nero, p. xv. 
Pythagoreans, p. 400, 


Quinguennium of Nero, p. xiv. 


Ramsay, W. M., pp. xiv; xxviii; 
XXX1. 

Reconciliation, Idea of, p. 129 f. 

Reformation Theology, The, pp. cii; 
152; 273f. 

Regeneration, p. 185 f. 

Reiche, p. xev. 

Remnant, Doctrine of the, pp. 308; 
316 ff. 

Renan, E., pp. xcii; 421. 

Rendall, F., p. xxxviii. 

Resch, Dr. A., p. 382. 

Resurrection, p. 335 f. 

of Christ, pp. 112 ff. ; 116 f. 159. 
Revelation (cf. dmoxdAuyis), pp. 39 ff.¢ 


42. 
Riddell, Mr. James, p. 191. 
Righteousness, p. 28 ff. 3 

of God, pp. 24 ff.; 134 ff. 
Roman Church, pp. xxv; 18 ff. ; 3703 
401 f.; 404. 
Composition of, p, xxxi. 
Creed of, p. liii, 
Government, pp. xxxv; 370 f. 
Greek character of, p. lii. 
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Roman Church (continued) — 

Mixed character of, p. xxxiv. 

Origin of, pp. xxv; lxxvi. 

Status and condition of, p. xxxiv. 
Roman citizenship, St. Paul’s, p. xiv. 
Roman Empire, p. xiv. 

Romans, Epistle to the. 

Analysis of, p. xlvii. 

Argument of, p. xliv. 

Ephesians compared with, p. lv. 

Integrity of, p. Ixxxv. 

Language and Style of, lii. 

Literary History of, p. Ixxiv. 

Occasion of, p. xxxviii. 

Place of, in Pauline Epistles, 

p- lxxxiv, 

Purpose of, p. xxxix. 

Text of, p. Ixii. 

Time and place of, p. xxxvi. 
Rome in A.D. 58, p. xiii ff. 

Influence of, on St. Paul, pp. xiii; 

xxvi. 
Rufus, xvi. 13 5 pp. xxvii; xxxiv. 
Ruskin, Mr., p. 93. 


Sacrifice of Christ, pp. 91 ff.; 119; 
122. 

Sacrifices, the Levitical, pp. 92 ; 122. 

Sahidic Version, p. Ixvii. 

Salvation, pp. 23 f.; 152 f. 

Sanctification, pp. 38; 152. 

Sangermanensts, Codex, p. \xix. 

Satan, p. 145. 

Schader, Dr. E., p. 117. 

Schaefer, Dr. A., p. cix. 

Scholasticism, pp. 37; 118; 123. 

Schultz, Dr. H., p. 14. 

Schiirer, Dr. E., p. xviii and passim. 

Scrivener, Dr. F. H. A., p. Ixvii. 

Sedulius Scotus, p. lxiv. 

Seneca, p. xvii. 

Septuagint, passim. 

Silvanus, p. xxix. 

Sin, pp. 130 ff. ; 136 ff; 143 ff. ; 176 ff. 

Sinaiticus, Codex, pp. \xii; xvii. 

Slavery in Rome, p. xviii. 

Smend, Dr. R., p. 29. 

sate Dr. W. Robertson, pp. 14; 
317 f. 

Society, the Christian, pp. 122 f.; 355. 

Sohm, Dr. R., p. 15. = a 

Sonship, p. 201 ff. 

Sosipater, p. xxxvii. 

Spain, xv. 24, 28. 

Speculum, The, p. 124. 

Spirit, The Holy, pp. 189 ff.; 196 £; 
199 ff. 
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Spiritual gifts, pp. 31; 358 & 
Stachys, xvi. 9; p. xxvii. 

Steck, Rudolph, p. lxxxvi. 

Stichi (oréxor), p. lvi f. 

Stoicism, p. xvi. 

Stuart, Moses, p. evi. 

Suetonius, p. xxi, 

Suillius, p. xvi. 

Swete, Dr. H. B., p. 73 173 23%. 
Syriac Versions, p. lxxi ff. 


Terminology, Theological, p. t7. 
Tertius, xvi. 22. 
Tertullian, p. xxix. 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
p. Ixxxii and passim. 
Text of the Epistle, p. bxifi. 
New nomenclature suggested, 
Ixxi 


p- : 

Theodoret, pp. c; 149 and passim. 

Theophanes, p. cix. 

Theophylact, p. c. 

Thessalonians, Epp. to, p. lxii, 

Tholuck, F. A. G., p. cv. 

Timotheus, xvi. 213 p. xxxvii. 

Toy, Prof. C. H., p. 306 f. 

Trent, Council of, p. 152. 

Trinity, Doctrine of the, pp. 16, 
200; 340. 

Tryphaena, xvi. 12; p. xxxv. 

Tryphosa, xvi. 12; p. xxxv. 

Turpie, Mr. D. M°Calman, p. 307. 

Tyndale, pp. 65; 1753 1943 393. 


Union with Christ, pp. 117; 153 ff.; 
162 ff. 
Urbanus, xvi. 9; pp. xxvii; xxxiv. 


Valentinians, p. Ixxxii. 

Van Manen, W. C., p. Ixxxvii, 

Vatican Hill, The, p. xxix. 

Vaticanus, Codex, pp. lxiii; xviii; 
Ixxiii. 

Vaughan, Dr. C. J., p. evii. 

Vegetarians, pp. 385; 401 f. 

Versions, p. Ixvi. 

Vicarious suffering, P- 93. 

Victor, Bishop, p. lit. 

Vipsanius Terenas, p. xv. 

Voelter, Dr. D., p. Ixxxvii. 


Weak, The, pp. 383 ff.; 399 ff. 
Weber, Dr. F., p. 7 and passim. 
Weber, Dr. V., p. 275. 

Weiss, Dr. Bernhard, pp. xl; evi. 
Weisse, C. H., p. lxxxvi. 
Westcott, Bishop, pp. 93; 139. 


Il. LATIN WORDS 


Western Text, The, p. lxxi ff. 
Wetstein, J. J., p. cv. 

Weymouth, Dr. R. F., p. 424. 
Wiclif, pp. 9; 1753 194. 
Wordsworth, Dr. Christopher, p. cvii. 
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Works, pp. 573 1023 275 ff. 
Wrath of God, pp. 47; 117. 


Zahn, Dr. Theodor, p, lxxxv. 


Ziegler, L., p. xvi 





II. LATIN Worpbs. 


tugulatio, p. 222. 
mortificart, p. 22%. 
perficio, pp. 58; 124, 
perpetro, p. 58. 
pressura, pp. 575 134 
victima, p. 223. 


iL m en 375 
Cartas, le H 
iain ee 
deputatus, p. 222. 
aestinatus, p. 8. 
dilectio, pp. 1343 375 





III. GREEK WORDS. 


[This is an Index to the Notes and not a Concordance; sometimes however, 
where it is desirable to illustrate a particular usage, references are given to 
passages which are not directly annotated in the Commentary. The oppor- 
tunity is also taken to introduce occasional references to two works which 
appeared too late for use in the Commentary, Votes on Epistles of St. Paul 
Jrom unpublished Commentaries (including the first seven chapters of the 
Romans) by Bp. Lightfoot, and Bibelstudien by G. Adolf Deissmann (Mar- 
burg, 1895). Some especially of the notes on words in the former work 
attain to classical value (dyads and Sixaios, dvaxepadaiodcba, épeviov), and 
the latter brings to bear much new illustrative matter from the Flinders Petrie 
and other papyri and from inscriptions. In some instances the new material 
adduced has led to a confirmation, while in others it might have led to a 
modification of the views expressed in the Commentary. We cannot however 
include under this latter head the somewhat important differences in regard to 
dinasoty and «aradAdooev. Bp. Lightfoot’s view of d:ieatody in particular 
seems to us less fully worked out than was usual with him.] 


*ABB4, viii. 15. 

aBvooos, x. 7. 

dyads, v. 7 (=Lft.); 1d dyabéy, xiii. 
4; xiv. 16; xv. 2, 

ayabwovvn, xv. 14. 

dyanay, xiii. 8, 9. 

ayam, v. 5, 8; xii. 9; xiii. 10; 
xv. 30; pp. 374 ff.: cf. Deissmann, 


ayyeros, viii. 38. 
ayiagpés, vi. 19. = 
Gyos, i. 7; xi. 16; xii. 1, 13; xvi. 2, 


14. 


ay.oodyn, i. 4. 

d-yvoety, x. 3; xi. 25. 
Grypédatos, xi. 17. 

ddedpés, x. 1: cf. Deissmann, p. 82 f, 
ddinia, i. 18, 29; iii. 5. 
Gddxipos, i. 28. 

advvaros, viii. 3. 

ald.os, i. 20. 

aipa, iii. 25; pp. 91 f,, 11g. 
aiwy, xii. 2. 

dxabapaia, vi. 19. 

don, x. 16. 

dxpoarys, ii. 13. 
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dxpoBvoria, ii. 2'7. 
dAndea, i, 25; iii. 6. 
adn Ons, iii. 4. 
GAAG Aéyw, x. 18, 19. 
GdAdooeyr év, i, 23. 
GAAST ptos, XV. 20. 
Gpa, iii. 12. 
dpapravew, v. 12, 133 vi. 153 Pp. 144. 
duaprnpa, iii. 25. 
dpapria, iii. 25; v.13; p. 143 f. 
, Vo 12; vi. 6, 7, 10; vii. 8. 
Gperapedntos, Xi. 29. 
dvaBaivew, x. 6. 
avayeuw, x. 6. 
ava (nv, vii. 9. 
dvdGepa, ix. 3. 
dvakaiveots, xii, 2. 
dvaxepadraodoba, xiii. g: cf. Lft. 
Notes, p. 331 f. 
dvadoyia, xii. 6. 
dvatroAoyntés, i. 203 ii, I. 
dvaoraois, i. 43 p. 18. 
dvegepevynros, xi. 33. 
avOpaég, xii. 20. 
avOpumvov A€éyo, vi. 19. 
GvOpwmos, ix. 20. 
6 éow, vii. 22. 
6 modards, vi. 6; pp. 172, 174 
dvopia, vi. 19. 
avoxn, ii. 4. 
dyramd5opa, xi. 9. 
ayrirdocecOa, xiii. 2. 
dvuéepitos, xii. 9. 
dfios . .. mpéds, viii. 18. 
dfios, xvi. 2. 
dnapxn, viii. 23; xi. 16; xvi. §. 
drexdéxeoOat, viii. 19. 
admoria, dmorety, iii. 3. 
andé7n:s, xii. 8. 
amd, i, 20; dd pépous, xv. 15. 
dmoBodn, xi. 14. 
dnodvnokey, vi. 7, 10. 
dmoxadvnrecOat, 1. 18, 
dmowddviis, viii. 19. 
aroxapadokia, viii. 19. 
drodapBdvev, i. 27. 
drodvtpwors, iii. 24: cf. Lft. ad loc. 
and p. 316. 
dnéarodos, i, 1; xvi. 73 p. 18. 
adroridecOat, xiii. 12. 
amoroA pay, x, 20, 
ammaAeia, ix. 22. 
dpa obv, v. 18; vii. 35; ix. 16, 18. 
Gpéoxey, xv. I. 
dpx7n, viii. 38. 
aoéBea, i, 18, 
doeBns, iv. §- 
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doéd-yea, xiii. 13. 
dc0évea, vi. 19; viii. 26. 
dodevety, xiv. I. 

dobevns, v. 6. 

*Acia, xvi. 5. 

daorovéos, i. 31 (v. L). 
dotveros, i. 31. 
Gripaecbat, i. 24. 

airés, i. 243 ix. 33 XV. 14. 
avrod (emphatic), ili. 24. 
[adrov, i. 24.] 

apopifev, i. 1; p. 18. 
apoppn, vii. 8. 

*Axata, xvi. 5 (v. L). 
axpesovaGau, iii. 12. 


Baad, #, xi. 4. 

Bd60os, viii. 39; xi. 33. 
Banrifec@at éis, vi. 3. 
BapBapos, i. 14. 

Baoireia Tov Ocod, xiv. 17. 
Baorevev, v. 14, 17; vi. 13 
Baordcay, xv. 1. 
BSeAvoceOa, ii. 22. 
Bijya, xiv. 10. 
Bracgnpeioba, xiv. 16. 
BovaAnpa, ix. 19. 
[BovaAopat, p. 182.] 
Bpaots, xiv. 17. 


yevyerjoba, xv. 8. 

yéyova, ii. 25 ; xvi. 7. 

yévorto, ph, iii. 453 xi. 1, IT. 

yivecOat, i. 3; ili. 4. 

yivmwonweyv, ii, 2; vi. 63 vii. 7, 18 
(viii. 29]. 

yvmous, xv. 14. 

yvwardr, 76, i. 19. 

ypappa, vii. 6. 

yeaon, i. 25 p. 18: cf. Deissmann, 
p- 109. 


3g, iii. 22; ix. 30; xi. 13. 

det, viii. 26. 

bd, i, 8; ii. 273 iii. 25, 295 iv. BX, 
25; xiv. 20; p. 119. 

&e’ éavrod, xiv. 14. 

diabHen, ix. 4. 

Giaxoveiy, xv. 25. 

dtaxovia, xii. 7. 

Sidovos, xv. 8; xvi. I. 

diaxpivecda, iv. 20; xiv. 23. 

didxprots, xiv. 1. 

diadoyopés, i. 215 xiv. I. 

diaoToAn, x. 12. 

diapépovra, 74, ii. 18 [ =Lft.}, 

&SacKania, xv. 4. 


I. 


B8ayh, vi. 173 xvi. 37. 

deépxeobat, v. 12. 

dicacoxpiota, ii. 5. 

Bluasos, i, 27; iti. 26; v.73 p. 28 Ff. 
dxasoodvn, pp. 28 ff., 392. 

Bucaroodyn God (} x. Tod @eov), i. 
17; iii, 15, 21, 255 x. 35 p. 34 ff. 
Seasovy, dixcrodeGat, ii. 13; iii. 4, 20, 

26, 28; iv. 5; vi. 7; viii. 30; 
pp. 30f. (otherwise Lft. ; see how- 
ever his remarks on dftovv, Votes, 
Pp. 105). : 
Bealwpa, 1. 32; v. 16, 183 viii. 4; 
p- 31 (cf. Lft. p. 292). 
us, iv. 25; v. 183 pp. 31, 


Bxooracia, xvi. 17. 

Siwerv, ix. 30; xii. 14. 

Sonrpa ley, i. 28; ii. 183 xii. a. 

Soxipn, Ve 4- 

8éga, i. 33; iti. 23; v. 25 vi. 43 viii. 
18, 21; ix. 43 xv. 7; Xvi. 27. 

Bogalw, i. 213 viii. 30; xi. 133 XV. 9. 

BovAcia, viii. 15, 21. 

SodAcs, i. 1; p. 18. 

Sivas, i. 4, 16; viii. 38. 

SivacOa, xvi. 25. 

duvareiv, xiv. 4. 

duvarés, xii. 18. 

39h, XV. 5e 

deped, V. 15. 


eyearely, viii. 330 

éynevTpeiv, xi. 17. 

éyudtTev, XV. 32. 

eoAovcay, iii. 13. 

€6vn, i. 5; ii. 145 ix. 30. 

elye, v. 6 (v. 1.) ; [iii 30). 

elxdyv, viii. 29. 

eirep, iii. 30. 

claws, i. 10; xi. 14. 

elphyy, i. 73 v. 13 vill. 65 xiv. 173 
xv. 13, 333 Xvi. 20; p. 18. 

els, ii. 26; iv. 33 viii, 18; xi. 36; 
xv. 26 (cf. Deissmann, p. 113 ff.). 

els 76 with inf. i. 11, 20 (otherwise 
Lft.); iv. 11, 16, 18. 

els, 6, V. 15, 173 ix. 10, 

elcépxerOat, xi. 25. 

&, ii. 8 (cf. Lft.); iii. 26, 30 (cf. 
Lft.) ; iv. 14, 16; xi. 36; xii. 18. 

éxdtKos, xiii, 4. 

tees, ix. 26. 

deeday, xi. 17. 


GREEK WORDS 


bewdnota, xvi. 5, 163 p. 18. 
éxedivew, xvi. 17. 
&xArexrds, viii. 33; xvi. 135 P- 4- 
éedoxn, xi. 7, 28. 
war’ éxdoyhv, ix. B13 xi. 5; 
Pp. 250. 
benitrey, ix. 6. 
&exuverv, V. 5 
éAacowy, ix. 12. 
édeay, ix. 15; xii. 8. 
édevdepia, viii, 21. 
“EAA, i. 14. 
eddoyetobar (€AAoyao0at), v. 13. 
aanls, v. 43 Vili. 24; xii. 123 XV. 4, 


13. 
év, i. 18 (otherwise Lft.), 19, 233 ¥i 
2, 25; xv. 6: cf. Deissmann, p. 
115 ff. 
év Kuply, xvi. 13. 
év Kupiq: Inaod, xiv. 14. 
év Xpio7d, ix. 1; xvi. 7. 
év Xpior@ "Iqa00, iii. 24; wi. 11. 
év capul, viii. 9. 
éy mvedpart, viii. 9. 
éy g, viii. 3. 
evSeixvucGar, ii, 15; ix. 17, 23. 
évbergts, iii, 25, 26. 
évduvapovabat, iv. 20. 
evouetv, vii. 17; viii. 11. 
évroAh, vii. 8. 
évrvyxdvew, xi. 2: cf. Deissmann, 
p- 117f. 
eanaray, vii. 11. 
éfeyelpev, ix. 17. 
efopodroyeiabat, xiv. IT. 
éfovoia, ix. a1 ; xiii. I. 
émayyedla, iv. 13; ix. 4, 83 Pp 18 
(cf. Lft. on iv. 21). 
émauvos, ii. 29. 
énarcxvvedat, i. 16, 
émavapipy jokey, XV. 186 
énavaravecOat, ii. 17. 
éxet, iii. 6. 
emi, i. 9, 11; iv. 18; v. 25 viii. 20 
ep’ @, Ve 126 
eriyveots, i. 285 iii, 205 x. 2. 
émOupeiv, émOvpia, vii. 7; Pp. 375- 
émadetabat, X. 18) 13) 14. 
émpevew, xi. 22. 
émmobety, i, 11. 
émmobia, XV. 236 
énianpos, xvi. 7 
émredeiv, xv. 28. 
émpepev, iii. 5. 
drovopa ecb, ii. 17. 
epyov, 72 épyov, ii, 18; xii. 35 xiv. 
20; p. 102. 
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tpetv— + 
épeis ody, ix. 19; xi, 19. 
vk epotper, iii. 5. 
vi oty épotpev, iv. 1; vi. 13 vii. 
73 vili. 313 ix. 14. 
&p. bela, ii. 8. 
todiew, xiv. 2, 3, 6. 
érepos, vii. 23. 
ext, iii. 7; v. 6; ix. 19. 
ebayyedrifeoOa, x. 15; p. 5f. 
elayyédiov, 1,15 x. 16; xi. 28; p. 18. 
ebayyédidv pov, ii. 16; xvi. 25. 
evapearos, xii. I. 
evooreiv, xv. 26 f. 
evboxia, x. I. 
evdoyeiv, xii. I 
ebdoynrés, i. An ix. 53; p. 236: cf. 
Lft., p. 310. 
evdoyia, xv. 293 xvi. 18. 
evodovc0a, i, 10 (=Lft.). 
eipioxey, iv. 1 (v. 1.; on the reading 
see also Lft.). 
eUxeo0at, ix. 3. 
épanaég, vi. 10. 
ép’ oy, v. 12. 
éxew, i. 28; iv. 2; vet, 9 (=Lft.). 
’x Opes, p. 129 f. 


(éev, xii. 11. 
(AjAos, x. 2. 
Gv, vii. g (cf Lft.); x. gs xii. 1; 
xiv. 9. 
on, Vili. 6; xi. 15. 


womoeiv, iv. 17. 


§, iii. 29; xi. 2. 
i dyoeire, vi. 3; vii. I. 
f wal, ii. 15. 
fro... i, vi, 16. 

$8n, i. 103 xiii, 11. 

"Halas, xi. 2. 

Huépa, ii. 5- 

Grrqjya, xi. 12, 


Odvaros, 5, v. 12, 213 vi 3, 4 

(=Lft.) ; vii. a4, 
Oavarovobat, vii. 4. 
Oedrns, i. 20, 
OédXey, vii. 15 ; ix. 16. 
OéAnua, 76, i. 10; ii. 18; xii. a. 
Oeuéertov, xv. 20. 
@eds, p. 237. 

@cds rarhp, i. 7; P. 18, 

Geoorvyfs, i. 30 (cf. Lft.). 

Pa, Xl. Oe F 
OAtus, ii. g; v. 3; viii. 35; xii. 12. 
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Oupés, ii. 8. 


Ovota, xii, 1. 


ios, viii. 32; x. 32 see however 
Deissmann, p. 120 f. 
lepogvrciy, ii. 22. 
lepoupyeiv, xv. 16. 
‘IepovoaAnp, xv. 19. 
Thoobs Xpioros, i. 13 pp. 3 f, 83 f., 
I6of. ° 
tkavds, xv. 23 (v. 1.). 
laacrnpiov, iii. 25; pp. 92, 130: 
comp. Lft. and Deissmann, p.121 ff. 
upiKov, XV. 19. 
va, v. 20; xi. 11. 
ibs, iii. 13. 
“Iovdaios, ii. 17, 29; p. 229. 
"Iopana, ix. 6. 
"IopanAirns, ix. 4; p. 64. 
iordvat, iii. 313 xiv. 4. 


xaOnxovra, 74, i, 28. 
kafioravat, Vv. 19. 
«a6, viii. 26. 
«adopay, i, 20. 
warpés, iii, 26; xii. 11 (v.1.)3 xiii. 11. 
Kata Karpov, kata Tov Kaspoy, v, 
6; ix. 9. 
kata, i. 29. 
sakondera, i. 29. 
wadeiv, iv. 173 viii. 303 ix. 7. 
KaA@s, xi, 20. 
kapdla, i, 21. 
kaptopopeiv, vii. 4 (otherwise Lft.). 
ward, ii. 5; viii. 27; xi. 28; xv.g. 
wad’ els, xii. 5. 
war’ olkov, xvi. 5. 
warayey, x. 6. 
waTatoXUvelV, V. 53 ix. 33. 
karakavxao0a, xi, 18. 
wardKpipa, viii, 1. 
waraxpiveww, viii. 3. 
KaTadddos, i. 30. 
wkaTadapBavew, ix. 30. 
KkaTahhayh, V. 113 Xie 18. 
KaTadAdooey, ¥. 10. 
karadvew, xiv, 20. 
Katavoelyv, iv, 19. 
Kkaravvéts, xi. 8. 
warapyey, iii. 3, 31; vi 6; vil. 2, 6. 
KataptiCev, ix. 22. 
Karappovety, ii. 4. 
Karévavti, iv. 19. 
KarepyaCeaOat, li. g; vii. 15. 
karéxeyv, kaTréxecOa, i, 18 (otherwise 
Lft.) ; vii. 6. 
warnyopeiv, ii. 15. 


Ill. GREEK WORDS 


warnxely, il. 18, 
KavxGo6at, v. 3, II. 
wavxaoat, ii, 17. 
wavxnua, iv. 2. 
KavXNOS, V. 33 KV. 17. 
Keyxpeal, xvi. 1. 
whpvypa, xvi. 25 
anpuooev, x. 14, 15. 
siviuvos, viii. 35. 
wAddos, xi. 16. 
xAnpovdpos, iv. 13, 143 viii. 17. 
KAjots, xi. 29. 
wanrés, i. 1, 6,7; viii. 28; p. 18. 
kAnrh ayia, p. 12 f. 
«Alpa, xv. 23. 
soAla, xvi. 18. 
wowwds, xiv. 14. 
wowovety, xii. 133 XV. 27. 
xowovia, xv. 26, 
soirn, xiii, 13. 
noitny éxey, ix. 10. 
xomay, xvi. 6. 
xdopos, 6, iii. 6; v. 12. 
kpivew, KplvecOan, ili. 4; xiv. 5, 13- 
stiots, i, 20; viii. 19, 21, 39. 
Kindy, XV. 19. 
xuprevety, Vi. 9. 
Kupios,' i. 4, 73 x. 12, 133 xil, 115 
xiv. 8; xv. 6; p. 18. 
wea pos, Xiv. 14. 


Aade’, iii. 19. 
Aads, xi. I. 
Aarpeia, ix. 4; xiL 1. 
Aarpeverr, i. 9. 
Adxava, xix. 2. 
Aéyeay, iii. 19. 
dAAd A€yo, X. 18, 19. 
Adyu ov», xi, 1, II. 
Actppa, xi. 5. ? 
Aarovpyeiv, p. 20: cf. Deissmann, 
p.137f 
Aeroupyés, xiii. 6; xv. 16. 
Aéyra 74, iii, 2. : 
AoyifeoOa, viii. 18; xiv. 14. 
AoyifecGa: els, ii. 26; iv. 3 
Aoyteds, xii. I. 
Aoyopds, ii. 15. 
Adyos, iii. 4; ix. 6. 
AvmeicGat, xiv. 15. 
Avan, ix. 2. 
paxdpros, iv. 7,8; xiv. 22. 
excuadas = 6. 
obupia, ii, 4. 
Mapla (Mapidy), xvi. 6 (v. 1.). 
paprupety, iii. 21; x. 2. 
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paradrns, viii. 20, 
paraovcGat, i. 21. 
paxatpa, viii. 35. 
pelCov, ix. 1a. 
peAay, viii. 18, 
pHéAAaY, 6, V. 14. 
per, x. I. 
pev oby, xi. 133 p. 324. 
pevoovye, ix. 20; x, 18. 
pévey, ix. 11. 
peords, i. 29; Xv. 14. 
peradiddvat, xii. 8. 
petapoppovabat, xii. 2. 
peragd ddAndoy, ii. 15. 
wh, ii. 14; iii, 53; iv. 19; ix. 145 


x. 19. 
a y&vorro, iii. 4; ix. 143 xis By 
II. 
pho, ix. 11. 
pveia, xii. 13 (v. 1). 
pévos, xvi. 26. 
péppeors, ii, 20. 
puotnptov, xi. 25; Xvi. 25. 


vexpéos, i. 4 (cf. Lft.) ; viii. 10; xf. 15. 
de vexpav, vi. 13 (cf. Lft.). 
vhmos, ii, 20. 
windy, iii. 4; xii. 21. 
vopuobecia, ix. 4. 
ydpos, metaphorical use of, iii. 275 vii. 
a1, 233 Vili. 23; x. 31. 
vdpos (sine artic.), ii. 12,13, 14, 25 5 
iii. 31 (cf. Lft.); iv. 135 v. 135 
vii. 1; ix. 313 x. 4. 
vdpos, 6, ii. 13,143 iii. 19 3 vii. a, 
a 


12. 
vows, i. 28; vii. 233 xii. a. 
yuvi, iii, a1. 


65ny6s, ii. 19. 

otdapev, ii. 2; viii. 22, 28 

oixodopn, xiv. 19. 

olxreiperv, ix. 15. 

oixrippés, xii, I. 

olos, ix. 6, 

dxvnpos, xii. 11. 

8dos, viii. 36. 

dpobupaddy, xv. 6. 

dpotopa, vi. 5; viil. 3 

dpodroyeiy, ix. 9. 

éverdiopds, xv. 3. 

bvopa, i. 53 p. 18 

évopd ew, xv. 20. 

SrAov, vi. 13. 

Sims dy, iii. 

bpyn, » 6 
xii. 19 5 


iat 183 ii, 5, 8; fii. 55 
xiii. 4. 
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SplCerv, i. 4. 
és ye, viii. 32. 
Sons, i. 25, 325 fi. 153 vi. 23 ix. 4 
Sn, viii. 21, 27, 29; ix. 2. 
ob py, iv. 8. 
ov pdvoy dé, viii. 23; ix. 10. 
od mavTos, iii. 9. 
ob, ii. 21; iii, a8 (v. L.)3 x. 143 xii. 
13 P» 294. 
égpeiray, xiii. 8; xv. I. 
éydmov, vi. 23: cf. Lft. and Deiss- 
mann, p. 145 f. 


wdOnpa, vil. 5- 
matdeuThs, ii. 20. 
nadads dvOpanos, vi. 6. 
sdyros, iii. g. 
wapé, i, 25. 
map éavrois, xii. 16. 
sapéBaas, iv. 15. 
sapad:déva, i. 24; iv. 253 vi. 27. 
sapa(ndovy, x. 19; xi. IT. 
wapaxeiaGat, vii. 18, 21. 
Wapakon, Vv. 19. 
bein v.15; xi. 13 (cf. Lft. on 
V. 30). 
wapdrdrna1s, XV. §. 
mwapecépxecba, ¥. 20, 
ndpeots, ili, 256 
waporavat, sapordvey, vi, 133 xii. 1. 
wapoucia, pp. 379 f. 
was, ix. 5; x. 163 xi. 26, 32. 
narhp, 6,4.7; vi.4; viii. 15; cf. xv. 6. 
moray (o parrierch) ix. §, 10; xi. 28; 
xy. 


wéwor6a, ii, 19. 
wépi duaprlas, viii. 3, 
wepinarety, xiii, 13. 
wepsooeia, v. 17. 
wepioods, iii. I. 
weprounh, ii. 293 xv. 8 
anaés, iv. aI. 
murpla, iii, 14. 
mdrns, xi, 17. 
winreyv, xi. 11, 323 xiv. 4. 
morevev, moreverdat, iii, 33 X 103 
tare, ti ff. 
sions, iii. 223 pp. 31 ff. 
sions, }, i. 8, 17; iii. 3. 25; iv. 
20; v. 25 x. 8, 17; xii. 6; 
xiv. I, 
slants Incod Xprorod, iii. 22. 
els rion, i. 17. 
de siorews, i, 17; iii. 26, 30 (cf. 
Lft.); ix. 30, 33; x.6; xiv. 23. 
wAdopa, ix. 20. 
wAcovd (ey, ¥. 20, 
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mAeovetia, i. 29. 
mAnpovy, xv. IQ. 
wAnpopopely, mAnpopopetabas, iv. 21; 
xiv. 5; xv. 13 (v.1.), 
mAnpwpa, xi. 12, 255 Xv. 29. 
wAovureiv, X. 12. 
tAovros, ix. 233 xi. 12. 
mvevpa, Vili. 9, 10, I1; xii. 113 xv. 30, 
Iveta “Ayov, v. 5; ix. 13 xiv. 
BY 3¢XV- 33,10): 10-0 ae 
mvevpa @cod, viii. 9, 14. 
nvedpua Xptorod, viii. 9. 
mvevpa aywmavvns, i. 4. 
mvevpa Sovacias, viii. 15. 
mvedpa katavifews, xi. 8. 
wvevyua vlobegtas, viii. 15. 
dy mvevpan, ty Tq mvedpatt, 1. 9 ; 
ii, 29; viii. 9; ix. I. 
nara mvevpa, i. 45 Vili. 4, 5. 
mveupatikés, i, 113 Ve 143 Vi 
xv. 27. 
wotely, i, 32, 
wool, ol, v. 15. 
WOAAG, Th, XV. 32. 
wovnpia, i. 29. 
mopvela, i. 29 (v.1.). 
mpoywwonrey, Vili. 293 xi. 9 
mpoypaperv, xv. 4. 
mpod.ddvas, xi. 35. 
mpoetpniévat, ix. 29. 
mpoemayyéAXEoOat, i. Bo 
mpoerotpa ev, ix. 23. 
mpoéxeaGan, iii. 9. 
mponyetabat, xii. 10. 
mpddeas, viii. 28; ix. 113 p. 350 
mpdbupos, i, 15. 
mpotoracOa, xii. 8. 
mwpokdmrey, xiii. 12. 
mpovocicOa, xii. 17. 
mpoopi¢ey, viii. 29. 
Bporarop, iv. I. 
TpoTépmev, xv. 24, 
mpés, iii. 26; viii. 18. 
Wpocayoyn, V. 2. 
Wpookaprepely, xii, 12. 
wpdckoppa, ix. 32; xiv. 13 (v.L). 
mpocdapBavecOat, xiv. 1. 
mpdadnis, xi. 15. 
mpooTamis, Xvi. 2. 
mpoopopa, xv. 16. 
wpoownoAnvia, ii. 11. 
mporidecOa, iii. 25 (otherwise Lft. ed 
Joc., cf. p. 318). 
mpopnreia, xii. 6, 
mpopntixds, xvi. 26. 
mparov, i. 16 (v. L). 
mp&ros, X. 19. 
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TI. GREEK WORDS 


sperdroros, viii, 29. 
nraiey, xi, II. 
aTwyxés, xv. 26. 
mapovy, xi. 7. 
mopwars, xi, 25 


pijpa, x. 8, 17. 

pifa, xi. 16 ff. ; xv. 22, 
vdpevos, 6, xi. 26, 
Pan, i. Jo 


oapriKds, XV. 27. 
odpmuvos, vii. 14. 
oapé, iii. 30; vi. 19; ix. 8; xiii. 14; 
p- 181. 
éy capel, vy rp oapxl, vii. 5; viii. 


2 9- 

sara odpra, i. 3; iv. 13 viii. 4, 
53 ix. 3,55 P- 233 ff. 

Saravas, xvi. 20; p. 145. 

oeBaecba, i. 25. 

onpetoy, iv. II; XV. 19. 

oxdydadov, xi. 9; xiv. 13 

Oxevos, ix. 21, 22. 

oxAnpuvev, ix. 18. 

oxomeiv, xvi. 17. 

Sravia, xv. 24, 28. 

onépya, ix. 7. 

omovdn, xii. 8, II. 

orevoxmpia, ii. 9. 

orhwey, xiv. 4. 

ornpifav, i. 11; xvi. 25. 

orotxeiv, iv. 12 (on Tols oroX. see 

Lft.). 

ovyyevns, ix. 3; xvi. 7, 10, 21. 

ovykrciev, xi. 32. 

ovyxAnporvépos, viii. 17. 

ovysowewds, xi. 17. : 

ovppaptupeiy, ii. 15; viii. 16; ix. 1. 

ovppoppos, viii. 29. 

Cvprapaxadeicba, i. 12. 

oupndoxey, viii. 17. 

ovpopuros, Vi. 5. 

owayoviferPat, XV. 30. 

ovvarxpdawros, xvi. 7. 

ovwavanavecOat, XV. 32. 

ovvayriAapBdvecOat, viii. 26. 

ovvarrayecOat, xii. 16. 

ovvetdnots, ii. 155 ix. 1. 

ouvepyeiv, viii. 28. 

ouvevookeiy, i. 32. 

ovvOdrrecOat, Vi. 4. 

oumotdvat, ili. 5; xvie Bo 

ounmy, iii. 11. 

ouvrenciv, ix. 28. 

ouvrépvey, ix. 28. 

ouvrpiBey, Xvi. 20, 
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otvrpiypa, iii. 16. 

ovvadivery, Vili. 22, 

ovaravpovabat, vi. 6. 

ovoxnparifera, xii. 2, 

opayn, viii. 36. 

oppayivay, xv. 28. 

oppayis, iv. 11. 

colev, colecOat, v. 9; Vili, 245 mh 
a6: cf. Lft. p. 288. 

odpa, vi. 63 vii. 4, 243 xii. 3. 

Swoiwarpos, xvi. 31. 

oornpia, i. 16; x. 1; xi, 13. 


tarewvés, xii. 16, 
re yap, vii. 7. 
téxvov, viii. 14, 173 ix. 8 (cf. Deiss- 
mann, p. 164). 
rédos (=end), x. 45 (=toll), xiii. 7. 
ti épodpey, iii. 5. 
wi ovv; iii. 93 vi. 15; xi. 7 
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73 Vili. 313 ix. 14, 30. 
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Tipn, xii. 10. 
aweés, iii. 3; xi. 17. 
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TOAPGY, V. 7. 
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TUmos, V. 143 Vi. 17. 
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in6, iii. 9. 
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galvecOat, vii. 13. 
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pairos, ix. 11, 
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P0dvav, ix. 31. 

pradedrgia, xii, 10. 

prey, p. 374 £ 

plrnua, xvi. 16. 

grofevia, xii. 13. 
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popos, xiii. 6. 
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dpdoynpa, viii. 6. 
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